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MEMOIR  OF  THE   AUTHOR: 


DEATH,  that  unsparing  claimant  of  mankind,  has  taken 
from  amongst  us  another  bright  ornament  of  our  Church ! 
We  have  lost  a  steady  friend  in  this  our  time  of  need,  God 
having  been  pleased  to  remove  him,  in  a  good  old  age,  from 
a  state  of  trial  to  (we  trust)  a  state  of  bliss.  And  when  we 
contemplate  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  as  regards  the 
Church  established  within  these  realms,  and  think  upon  the 
services  which  for  so  long  a  series  of  years  we  have  all  re- 
ceived from  that  tried  and  faithful  champion,]  whose  princi- 
ples stood  firm  to  the  close  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  we 
feel  the  loss  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  are  constrained  to  ask, 
what  man  was  more  required  at  the  present  day  ?  "  I  myself," 
writes  a  valued  friend,  "  feel  like  one  desolate.  For  so  many 
years  I  was  aided  by  his  counsels,  and  strengthened  by  his 
example  ;  and  when  I  look  around,  I  seek  in  vain  for  the 
high-minded  devotion  to  principle,  the  resolute  sense  of  right, 
which  made  him  like  a  guiding-star  in  these  doubtful  times 
of  self-seeking  and  expediency.  But,  God's  will  be  done !" 
The  Lord  Omnipotent  is  not  in  need  of  any  human  instru- 
ment. Yet  still,  our  loss  is  truly  great.  We  wanted  such  a 
one  to  stir  us  up,  and  to  keep  us  to  our  duty  ;  but  we  must 
not  indulge  in  any  vain  regrets.  Long,  unusually  long,  was 
he  spared  to  his  family,  and  friends,  and  admirers,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a  vigorous  mind.  His  end,  too,  was  happy  ; 
for  he  lived  as  he  should  have  lived,  and  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  trusting  implicitly  in  the  work  of  his  Redeemer.  He, 
therefore,  has  not  left  us  without  that  sense  of  comfort  which 
springs  from  the  closing  scene  of  a  sincere  believer's  course 
on  earth ;  and  confident  may  we  be  (so  far  as  such  confidence 
is  allowed  to  men)  that  "in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 

*  Reprinted,  with  some  alterations,  from  "  The  Christian  Examiner 
and  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine,"  for  November  and  December,  1848. 
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he  is  now  enjoying  the  blessed  consummation  of  the  prayer 
so  beautifully  expressed  in  a  well  known  hymn — 

"  Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame  ; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 

That  leads  us  to  the  Lamb  !" 

George  Miller,  distinguished  for  his  many  services  in 
theology  and  literature,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  22nd 
October,  1764,  being  the  eldest  son,  but  third  living  child, 
of  Stephen  Miller,  who  was  for  many  years  a  general  mer- 
chant in  that  city,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of 
his  understanding,  and  the  most  scrupulous  integrity.  "I 
remember,"  writes  the  son,*  "that  when  an  annuity-company 
was  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  calcula- 
tion on  which  it  had  been  established,  and  a  small  balance  of 
money  remained  in  his  hands,  as  one  of  the  members,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  secretary,  refusing  to  retain  it,  though 
there  was  no  claimant;  On  another  occasion,  his  sense  of 
fairness,  bordering  on  the  romantic,  did  him  eventually  con- 
siderable service.  Having  taken  a  house,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained on  very  advantageous  terms,  because  it  had  been 
discredited  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  last  occupant,  perhaps 
of  more  than  the  last ;  and  having  found  in  the  books  of  his 
predecessor,  which  remained  in  the  house,  that  he  had 
failed  in  debt  to  Mr.  Barton,  of  Bourdeaux,  to  the  amount 
of  £20,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Barton  that  he  had  benefited 
so  much  by  the  bankruptcy  in  the  bargain  concluded  for  the 
house,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  fairness  not  to 
suffer  a  stranger  to  be  at  a  loss  by  it,  and  sent  him  payment 
of  the  debt.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  his  mercantile 
dealings  he  obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  that  respectable 
house.  A  very  cunning  man  might,  indeed,  have  acted  thus 
through  a  desire  of  obtaining  that  confidence  ;  but  my  father 
had  no  cunning,  and  was  of  very  limited  means,  with  an  in- 
creasing family,  so  that  even  that  small  sum  was  important 
to  him.  Though  he  had  received  only  such  an  education  as 
was  necessary  for  a  mercantile  life,  his  opinions  in  all  matters 
of  business  were  universally  received  with  respect ;  and  I 
remember,  that  after  divine  service  on  a  Sunday  he  used 

*  We  quote  here,  and  throughout  this  sketch  from  some  brief  "  Re- 
miniscences," written  by  Dr.  Miller  within  the  last  few  years. 
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frequently  to  take  me  with  him  on  a  round  of  visits  to  two 
or  three  mercantile  friends,  that  he  might  by  advising  them 
in  their  embarrassments,  afford  them  that  assistance  which  he 
could  not  give  them  at  any  other  time."  We  have  given 
these  few  traits  of  character,  inasmuch  as  they  must  have 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  son,  and  so  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  love  of  truth  and  spirit  of  independence 
which  marked  him,  we  may  say,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ; 
and  which,  if  they  did  not  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profession,  rendered  him*  an  object  of  universal  respect. 
Indeed,  they  furnish  one  more  attestation  to  the  truth  of 
what  Mr.  Anderson  has  so  forcibly  put  forward  in  his  "  Do- 
mestic Constitution" — the  great  moral  influence  of  the  good 
example  of  the  parent  upon  the  future  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  child. 

His  father  being  impressed  with  the  great  advantage  of 
education,  "  I  was,"  he  says,  "  sent  to  a  school*  [Mr. 
Darling's]  very  early,  where  I  learned  at  the  age  of  six  to 
read  correctly  and  fluently.  My  original  destination  was  for 
India,  my  father  having  a  friend  [Mr.  Mears]  in  that  country, 
by  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  I  would  be  protected  ; 
but  the  friend  died,  and  my  destination  was  to  be  formed 
anew.  My  father  had  still,  indeed,  a  near  relative  connected 
with  India,  but  whose  course  was  too  adventurous  and  ir- 
regular, for  a  man  so  prudent  as  my  father  to  have  much  de- 
pendence upon  him.f  .  .  .  Before  I  was  eight  years 

*  Tone  likewise  was  "sent,"  as  he  himself  informs  us,  "to  an  ex- 
cellent English  school,  kept  by  Sisson  Darling,  a  man  to  whose  kind- 
ness and  affection  I  was  much  indebted,  and  who  took  more  than 
common  pains  with  me." — To  what  little  purpose ! 

t  This  was  Lachlan  Maclean,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  by  many  considered  to  be  the  author  of  "  Junius's 
Letters."— (see  Cooke's  "  History  of  Party,"  vol.  iii.  p.  141-152.)  His 
life  was  one  of  strange  adventure.  "  Having  studied  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  in  America,  where  he  connected 
himself  with  a  druggist  or  apothecary.  In  consequence  of  an  intrigue, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  Canada,  where  his  talents  and  ad- 
dress procured  him  friends,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  West 
Indies.  I  think  in  the  latter  situation  he  became  connected  with  the 
governor,  Lord  Hillsborough  [?  Shelburne],  with  whom  he  went  to 
England ;  and  when  his  patron  became  a  cabinet  minister,  he  was  con- 
btituted  his  secretary,  and  as  such  was  introduced  into  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  disqualified  by  nature  for  playing  the 
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old,  I  had  learned  so  much  of  the  French  language  as  to 
read  ' Telemachus'  for  my  own  gratification;  and  I  soon 
afterwards  wrote  a  translation  of  several  books  of  that  work. 
I  was  then  placed  under  the  .care  of  a  half-mad  teacher, 
named  Nixon,  who  became  partial  to  me,  and  would,  in  his 
regard  for  me,  have  made  me  a  very  bad  scholar,  by  pushing 
me  forward  with  an  unwise  rapidity.  However,  I  was 
happily  taken  from  his  care,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
a  dull,  plodding  person,  named  [Rev.  William]  Craig,  who 
gave  me  the  drilling  which  I  required,  but  certainly  did 
nothing  to  inspire  a  love  of  learning,  and  left  me  to  shift  for 
myself  three  or  four  months  before  I  entered  College,  because 
my  class-fellows  had  broken  up  the  class  by  entering  pre- 
maturely. On  this  account  I  never  felt  any  regard  for  him, 
while  for  Nixon  I  did  feel  some,  because  he  was  much  in- 
terested for  me Among  all  my  school-fellows 

two  only  have  attained  public  distinction — these  were  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone,  the  rebel,  and  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  the 
present  Chief  Justice  [since  dead] — a  rather  whimsical  com- 
bination. Of  the  two,  the  former  may  be  considered  as  the 
more  distinguished,  for  he  has  secured  for  himself  a  place  in 
history,  as  the  founder  of  the  treasonable  society  of  United 
Irishmen.  Tone  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions,  and 
was,  accordingly,  the  most  popular  character  in  Craig's 
school.  He  had  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  with  great 
acuteness,  which  was  counteracted  only  by  a  levity  of  charac- 
ter, disqualifying  him  for  any  continued  effort  of  attention. 
He  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  show  kindness,  and  ready 
to  engage  in  every  frolic.  His  favourite  amusement  con- 
sisted in  drilling  a  little  corps.  He  afterwards  persuaded  a 
number  of  us  to  form  a  debating  society,  and  to  hold  weekly 
meetings.  We  accordingly  met  with  great  gravity  about 
six  times,  and  framed,  with  precision  and  detail,  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  future  guidance  of  our  debates  ;  but 

orator,  having  a  considerable  hesitation  in  his  speech  ;  but  he  did  some- 
times speak,  and  I  remember  that  I  once  met  with  a  report  of  one  of 
his  speeches.  From  England  he  went,  I  suppose  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Hillsborough,  to  India,  where  it  was  then  not  difficult  to  ac- 
quire a  fortune.  He  accordingly  became  rich,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  his  acquisition  was  soon  dissipated.  He  then  went  a 
second  time  to  India,  where  he  acquired  a  second  fortune ;  but,  in 
again  returning  to  England,  he  was  lost,  with  all  his  property,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea." — Dr.  Miller's  "  Reminiscences." 
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when  this  was  happily  accomplished,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  discussions  for  which  our  society  had  been  formed,  we 
discovered,  what  we  might  have  anticipated,  that  we  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  information,  or  know  where  to  find  it, 
and  we  ceased  to  meet.  Poor  Tone  was  always  ready  for 
anything,  for  he  had  a  great  facility  in  quoting  Shakspeare, 
and  in  raising  a  laugh  by  a  pun." 

Mr.  Miller's  destination  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  College  was 
determined  by  the  casual  connexion  of  his  father  with  Dr. 
Law,  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  who  had  been  one  of 
that  body.  His  father,  as  churchwarden,  had  been  service- 
able to  the  rector,  by  advising  him  in  some  parochial  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  was  involved  ;  and  in  return  the  rector, 
who  had  frequently  visited  Mr.  Craig's  school,  and  perhaps 
had  there  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  boy,  pointed 
out  the  eligibility  of  such  a  destination,  and  gave  all  the 
encouragement  and  countenance  in  his  power.  With  this 
view  "  I  was  entered  in  the  University  in  July,  1779,  being 
then  under  the  age  of  fifteen.  My  tutor  was  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Young,  the  most  popular  member  of  the  body,  and 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Europe.  But  having  been 
sent  away  from  my  school  as  a  troublesome  supernumerary  in 
the  preceding  March,  and  not  having  direction  in  urging  me 
to  any  special,  or  even  continued  preparation,  I  obtained 
little  distinction,  being  ranked  the  fifth  of  thirty.  The  first 
place  was  gained  by  John  Sealy  Townsend,  now  one  of  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  [since  retired],  and  the  third  or  fourth 
by  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 
These  two,  and  Dean  Graves,  who  entered  afterwards  for  the 
same  class,  were  all  my  collegiate  class-fellows  who  attained 
any  eminence  in  after-life.  In  my  division  Townsend  took 
the  lead,  but  did  not  keep  it.  He  gained  the  first  premium, 
which  he  well  deserved,  being  a  very  clever  fellow ;  but  he 
soon  yielded  the  precedency,  for  I  took  it  at  the  fourth  ex- 
amination, and  hdld  it  to  the  second  of  the  last  year,  when 
Plunket  stopped  my  certificate  upon  equal  answering."  In 
1782,  at  the  usual  time,  he  was  elected  a  Scholar — Plunket, 
Townsend,  and  Graves,  who  eventually  became  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  Ardagh,  being  likewise  on 
the  list  of  successful  candidates. 

In  the  Historical  Society,  which  had  been  founded  about 
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twenty  years  before  by  Henry  Grattan  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  which  Plunket  and  Bushe  now  took 
the  leading  part,  Mr.  Miller's  emulation  also  was  excited ; 
and  during  two  years  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  attractions 
of  present  applause,  neglecting  his  proper  business,  which 
was  to  read  for  a  fellowship.  "  Some  advantage,  indeed, 
I  derived  from  this  digression,  for  I  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  composition,  which  was  afterwards  useful  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  my  lectures  on  history,  and  forty  years  later  than 
my  practice  in  the  Society,  I  found  that  I  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  delivering  political  speeches  on  several  occasions, 
when  the  struggles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  had 
brought  me  forward  in  public  meetings.  .  .  But  I  was 
at  length  roused  from  this  forgetfulness  of  my  destination, 
and  [in  1787]  I  answered  for  a  fellowship  creditably,  though 
unsuccessfully.  Whitley  Stokes  was  elected,  and  deservedly.* 
I  then  applied  myself  more  steadily  to  my  business,  and 
again  became  a  candidate,  but  without  success.  Magee 
[afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin]  was  elected,  who  an- 
swered well,  but,  as  I  thought,  not  equally  with  myself. 
Being  confirmed  in  this  opinion  of  our  comparative  answer- 
ing, by  the  decided  judgment,  both  of  Stokes,  then  a  Fel- 
low, and  of  Russell,  who  afterwards  became  one,  I  resented 
the  decision  of  the  Board  as  a  wrong,  and  prevailed  with 
my  father  to  permit  me  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the 
college,  and  to  enter  it  at  the  Middle  Temple.  I  accordingly 
passed  the  summer  in  reading  Blackstone  ;  but  in  October, 
when  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  London,  a  vacancy  occurred, 
and  I  was  persuaded  to  try  another  chance.  This  time 
I  proved  successful  [in  May,  1789],  being  unanimously 
elected."! 

*  Magee  obtained  the  first,  and  Miller  the  second  premium.  The 
present  Theatre  of  Trinity  College  was  first  opened  for  this  examina- 
tion. 

t  In  a  letter,  dated  30th  April,  1841,  he  writes—"  I  suffered  a  much 
more  considerable  disappointment  when  I  failed  to  obtain  a  fellowship, 
to  which  well-informed  friends  assured  me  I  was  justly  entitled  by  my 
answering.  I  did  not  permit  it  to  depress  me,  but  set  to  work  at  once 
to  read  Blackstone.  .  ,  •  .  . 

Never  suffer  yourself  to  look  backward  with  regret ;  look  forward  and 
do  your  best.  Many  have  been  my  disappointments,  and  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  I  have  lived  a  very  happy  life." 
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It  was  at  this  period  of  Mr.  Miller's  life  that  an  incident 
occurred,  by  which  "  his  miraculous  integrity"  was  severely 
tried.  But  let  us  first  give  the  circumstances  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  A  few  weeks  before  this  last  trial,  I  received  a  visit  in 
an  evening  from  a  Mr.  Adair,  then  living  in  the  family  of 
Provost  Hutchinson,  I  think  as  a  private  tutor  of  one  of  his 
sons,  to  me  an  utter  stranger.  His  object  was  to  commu- 
nicate some  very  corrupt  offers,  by  which  I  was  to  be  seduced 
to  the  party  of  the  Provost,  in  his  schemes  for  gaining  for  his 
son  the  representation  of  the  University  in  the  [Irish]  House 
of  Commons.  To  account  for  this  very  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, I  must  remark  that  I  had  some  years  before,  when 
I  obtained  a  scholarship,  been  induced  to  promise  my  vote 
to  the  family,  which,  however,  was  of  no  value,  as  I  was 
then  only  eighteen  years  old.*  I  have  also  to  remark,  that 
I  had  openly  expressed  my  resentment  for  my  failure  at  the 
preceding  election,  and  shunned  all  intercourse  with  the 
Senior  Fellows,  as  persons  who  had  done  me  wrong.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  that  the  Provost  should 
consider  me  as  a  person  fit  for  his  purposes,  and  venture  to 
send  his  agent  to  secure  me.  Adair  began  with  representing 
how  probable  it  was  that  the  Senior  Fellows  would  follow 
up  the  wrong  which  they  had  already  done  me,  by  again  ex- 
cluding me  at  the  approaching  trial,  as  they  could  not  but 
consider  me  as  a  person  who,  if  elected,  would  manifest  re- 
sentment by  thwarting  them  in  all  their  plans.  He  then  told 
me  that  the  Provost  was  anxious  to  prevent  this  repetition 
of  wrong,  and  was  determined,  if  necessary,  to  exercise  in 
my  favour  the  power  of  nominating  ;f  and  that,  to  make  it 
more  sure,  that  I  should  come  within  the  reach  of  such  an 

*  *:  It  is  stated  that  I  had,  when  a  Scholar,  promised  my  vote  to  the 
Hutchinsons,  '  whenever  it  might  become  available  at  an  election.' 
This  is  expressed  too  generally.  I  did  promise  my  vote  for  an  election 
then  approaching  [in  1783],  because  it  v/as  the  custom  to  solicit  the 
votes  of  minors,  though  ineffectual,  in  order  to  gain  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  strength.  This  promise  I  discharged  by  a  triple  tie  with  two 
other  minor  Scholars ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  offers  made  by  Adair, 
that  no  further  performance  was  expected  from  me." — Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazijte,  July,  1841. 

f  By  "  nominating,"  was  meant  the  appointment  of  a  Fellow  by  the 
Provost,  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  Board. 
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exercise  of  power,  he  was  willing  to  communicate  to  me  the 
list  of  questions  which  he  intended  to  ask  in  examining 
in  the  course  of  moral  philosophy.  I  had,  I  think,  three 
interviews  with  Adair,  all  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  and 
in  one  of  these  he  reinforced  his  original  offers  by  assuring 
me  that  the  Provost  would,  by  his  influence  with  the  Govern- 
ment, procure  a  professorship  of  morality  to  be  founded, 
with  a  salary  of  £100,  and  that  I  should  be  named  the  first 
professor.*  I  had  no  difficulty  in  resolving  not  to  accept 
the  corrupt  offers  which  were  thus  presented  to  me ;  nor  for 
this  can  I  claim  much  credit.  I  had  twice  measured  myself 
with  others,  and  knew  my  own  strength ;  and  I  did  not  much 
apprehend  a  repetition  of  wrong  from  the  electors,  who,  I 
thought,  would  even  be  inclined  to  compensate  me  for  my 
disappointment  in  any  favourable  circumstances.  But  the 
difficulty  was,  to  decline  them  without  provoking  an  exer- 
cise of  the  very  same  power  of  nomination  to  my  prejudice. 
My  expedient,  when  I  was  pressed  for  an  explicit  declara- 
tion, was  to  break  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  violent  resent- 
ment against  the  Senior  Fellows,  for  their  conduct  at  the 
preceding  election.  Whether  this  was  taken  for  a  favour- 
able answer  I  do  not  know,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  freeing 
me  from  the  necessity  of  committing  myself  by  any  explicit 
declaration.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  examination  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  dine  the  next  day  with  Lord  Donough- 
more  ;  it  may  be  supposed,  that  I  might  be  induced  to  speak 
out.  I  declined  the  invitation,  on  the  plea  of  business.  After 
the  morning  examination  of  the  first  day,  I  received  a  note  of 
congratulation  on  the  distinction  which  I  had  so  far  obtained. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  Adair.  It  so  happened  that  I  gained 
advantage  in  every  part  of  the  trial,  and  my  success  was  un- 
disputed. The  power,  however,  of  which  I  had  been  offered 
the  favourable,  and  apprehended  the  unfavourable  exercise, 
was  actually  exerted  in  the  following  year,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  candidate  named  Allen,  who  had  disappointed  the 
Hutchinsons  at  an  election.  It  was  then  exposed,  as  having 
no  sufficient  foundation  in  the  statutes  of  the  College,  by  my 

*  This  honour  was  reserved  for  one  very  lately  deceased,  the  Rer. 
William  Archer  Butler.  By  Provost  Lloyd's  exertion,  the  professor- 
ship was  founded  in  1837,  and  Mr.  Butler  appointed  to  the  post. 
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tutor,  Dr.  Young  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Clonfert],  in  a  very 
able  dissertation,*  and  was  from  that  time  abandoned.  .  .  . 
"  In  these  earlier  years  of  my  collegiate  life,  I  had  twice  an 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  to  expose  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  Provost  Hutchinson.  One  of  his  sons  [Hon.  Francis 
Hely  Hutchinson],  having  been  returned  by  him  to  repre- 
sent the  University,  I  think  in  the  year  1 790,  a  petition  was 
lodged  by  Lord  Rosse,  then  Mr.  Lawrence  Parsons,  the  de- 
feated candidate,  and  in  the  committee  formed  to  try  it,  I 
was  produced  as  a  witness,  and  swore  to  the  conversations 
which  Adair  had  held  with  me.  My  testimony  was  unavail- 
ing, because  the  offers  which  he  had  made  were  not  ac- 
cepted ;  but  it  served  to  discredit  the  Provost,  an  object 
which,  with  very  good  reason,  we  all  had  at  heart.  It  was 
afterwards  said  that  I  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Adair,  to  make  statements  which  I  would  not  dare  to 
make  in  his  presence.  But  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
repelling  the  insinuation.  The  measure  of  the  iniquity  of 
Hutchinson  was  full ;  and  the  Fellows,  Senior  and  Junior, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  called  a  Visitation  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  his  entire  un worthiness.  At  that 
Visitation  I  saw  Adair  present,  though  in  a  backward  posi- 
tion, and  I  immediately  interrupted  the  proceedings,  stating 
that  I  had  in  an  election-committee  sworn  to  certain  charges 
against  Mr.  Adair  ;  that  it  had  been  said,  that  in  doing  so  I 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  ;  that  I  saw  him  then 
present ;  and  that  in  my  own  vindication  I  was  ready  to  re- 
peat them.  Adair  was  called  forward,  and  I  repeated  my 
statements  of  the  two  offers  of  a  nomination,  and  of  a  list 
of  questions,  and  added  that  of  a  professorship,  which  I  had 
before  forgotten  and  omitted.  Old  Hutchinson  then,  driven 
fairly  to  the  wall,  turned  upon  his  unfortunate  agent,  utterly 
denied  that  he  had  commissioned  him  to  make  any  offers  to 
me,  and  reproached  him  in  the  severest  language  for  having 

*  "An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is 
invested  with  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  by 
the  charter  and  statutes  of  the  College  ;  with  the  opinions  of  Counsel 
thereon.  Dublin,  1790."  This  publication,  as  Archbishop  Magee  has 
remarked,  "would  do  honour  to  the  ablest  and  best  informed  legal  un- 
derstanding." His  scientific  labours  have  not  received  their  appropri- 
ate reward.  See  Will's  "  Lives  of  Irishmen,"  vol.  vi.  p.  158. 
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abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  in  allowing  him  that 
access  to  his  papers,  by  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
purloining  his  questions.  This  little  episode  ended  in  an 
order  of  the  Visitors,  excluding  Adair  from  the  precincts  of 
the  University.  I  do  not  remember  whether  his  name  was 
then  on  the  books,  so  that  he  might  be  liable  to  a  formal 
expulsion.  The  agent  being  thus  sacrificed,  Hutchinson 
affected  to  consider  himself  as  exonerated  from  all  impu- 
tation ;  but  Adair  was  long  after,  notwithstanding  the  al- 
leged perfidy,  domesticated  at  Knocklofty,  the  country-seat 
of  the  family,  who,  however,  it  must  be  said,  never  made 
any  provision  for  him." 

We  have  given  the  account  of  this  strange  transaction 
in  full,  because,  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  it  places 
the  character  of  the  person  tempted  in  a  highly  honour- 
able position.  We  are  aware  indeed,  that  it  has  been  said 
by  many,  that  the  Provost  could  not  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  offers  made  in  his  name,  and  that  Adair,  like  al- 
most every  electioneering  agent,  exceeded  his  instructions  ; 
but  even  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  (which 
supposition  we  are  compelled,  upon  good  grounds  to  set 
aside,)  we  can  easily  imagine  the  agitating  influence  which 
the  offers  of  Adair,  believed,  as  they  were,  to  have  been 
authorized  at  the  time,  and  so  believed  by  Dr.  Miller  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  must  necessarily  have  had  upon  the 
anxious  candidate — 

"  Far  let  the  man  of  the  proudest  virtue  amongst  you," 
said  the  late  Peter  Burrowes,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  coun- 
sel before  the  committee,  "  ask  himself,  was  his  refusal  to 
be  expected  ?  Let  the  most  cautious  ask,  what  was  the 
apparent  hazard  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  rejected  and 
exposed  ?  Let  the  seducer  enjoy  the  benefit  of  every  in- 
ference which  can  be  drawn  from  cunning  against  profli- 
gacy ;  but  let  not  the  virtue  of  one  man  be  reasoned  from, 
in  exculpation  of  another  of  a  very  different  cast,  nor  let 
it  be  deemed  incredible  folly  in  a  veteran  politician,  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  meet  miraculous  integrity  .... 
You  have  seen  young  ambition  panting  to  pursue  the  in- 
vitation of  ardent  genius,  and  wily  seduction  watching  a 
favourable  crisis,  when  rigid  principle  might  be  relaxed  in 
the  hot  pursuit ;  and,  thank  heaven !  you  have  seen  honour 
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triumphant  over  ambition,  and  the  brightest  talents,  and 
their  most  alluring  calls,  subjected  to  paramount  integrity. 
You  have  seen  the  student,  on  the  eve  of  his  third  ex- 
periment for  fellowships,  while  Jiis  mind  was  fainting  un- 
der the  severity  of  prolonged  and  reiterated  study,  and 
ease,  honour,  and  competency  were  floating  before  him — 
at  this  moment  of  mental  and  bodily  lassitude,  you  have 
seen  his  principles  assailed  by  an  offer  of  what  he  was 
dying  to  enjoy ;  and  if  the  corrupt  logic  of  the  age  shall 
not  persuade  you  that  such  heroic  self-denial  is  incredi- 
ble, you  have  seen  such  sordid  overtures  nobly  spurned, 
and  the  short  path  to  infamous  prosperity  deserted  with 
scorn."* 

The  only  further  observations  we  shall  make  upon  this 
topic  of  our  sketch,  are  these  :  that,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr. 
Miller,  with  his  manly  simplicity  of  character,  took  little  or 
no  credit  to  himself  for  rejecting  the  proposals  ;  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  yield  praise  to  Provost  Hutchinson,  wherever 
praise  was  due. 

The  great  object  of  his  ambition  had  been  gained  with 
considerable  credit,  and  he  was  henceforth  in  an  assured 
position,  and  independent.  He  was  now  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  and  became  desirous  of  acquiring  some  further 
knowledge  of  his  profession ;  but  we  will  not  say  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  felt  that  deep  sense  of  Christian  responsibility 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  influenced  in  the  course  he 
pursued.  The  young  student  of  theology  was  not  then,  as 
now,  guided  by  books  framed  expressly  for  his  use. 

"  I  was  accordingly,"  he  informs  us,  "under  a  necessity 
of  seeking  direction  from  two  persons  whom  I  most  re- 
spected. These  happened  to  be  Arians.  By  one  [Y],  I 
was  strongly  advised  to  read  the  letters  [by  Taylor],  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  *  Ben  Mordecai,'  a  regular  and  very 
able  defence  of  the  Arian  doctrine  :  by  the  other  [B],  I  was 

*  See  "  A  full  and  accurate  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of 
the  Borough  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  heard  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  A.D.  1791."  Dublin,  1791.  In  this 
work  we  have  a  full  account  of  these  remarkable  proceedings,  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  took  so  leading  a  part.  His  conduct  was,  in  fact,  a  sample 
of  that  uncompromising  integrity,  by  which  he  was  marked  throughout 
a  long  career. 
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taught  to  consider  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  a  monstrous 
contradiction  of  revealed  truth.  Ye-t  I  do  not  know  that 
this  beginning  was  unfortunate.  Though  strongly  impressed 
at  the  time  with  Arian  opinions,  I  have  long  since  renounced 
every  tendency  of  that  kind  ;  and,  having  then  been  much 
influenced  in  their  favour,  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  my  present  opinions  have  been  formed  by  my- 
self in  the  course  of  careful  inquiry,  instead  of  having  been 
traditionally  received  in  the  progress  of  education.'' 

To  furnish  a  complete  narrative  of  all  the  stirring  incidents 
in  the  life  of  such  a  man,  would  be  no  less  than  to  fill  a  large- 
sized  folio ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  a  small  se- 
lection. But  our  chief  object  is,  of  course,  to  delineate  his 
character  as  correctly  as  possible  ;  and,  happily,  we  have  the 
aid  of  his  own  "  Reminiscences,"  which  must  prove  far  more 
interesting  than  any  account  which  we  could  supply.  The 
following  paragraph  illustrates  his  firmness  and  decision  at 
an  early  age  : — 

"  That  Visitation  [of  which  mention  has  been  made]  it 
had  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain,  the  Visitors  being 
reluctant,  especially  Lord  Clare,  at  that  time  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  Of  him  we  were 
all  more  or  less  afraid,  as  he  was  very  haughty  in  his  gene- 
ral deportment,  and  was  believed  to  be  well  disposed  to  gra- 
tify his  resentment  against  the  Fellows  for  his  failure  at  an 
election  for  the  University,  of  which  he  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative. As  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  induce  him. 
to  name  a  time  for  the  Visitation,  I  was  selected,  as  the 
sturdiest  of  the  junior  members,  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 
Knowing  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  I  ob- 
served all  caution.  I  went  to  his  house  in  my  academic 
dress ;  and  having  been  announced,  I  informed  him  quietly 
of  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  He  received  me  with  courtesy, 
probably  hoping  to  parry  an  application  sent  by  so  young  a 
messenger.  He  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  addressed  me 
in  a  speech  of  some  length,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dis- 
suade me  and  the  other  Fellows  from  proceeding.  I  do  not 
remember  his  topics,  nor  did  I  at  the  time  much  attend  to 
them,  being  fully  determined  to  persist.  I  accordingly  sat, 
waiting  patiently  until  he  had  concluded,  and  then,  as  quietly 
as  before,  said  merely  that  my  commission  extended  no  fur- 
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ther  than  to  ask  him  to  name  a  day  for  the  Visitation.  Of- 
fended that  his  courtesy  and  eloquence  had  been  so  thrown 
away,  he  started  up  from  his  seat,  and  thumping  the  table 
with  his  fist,  said,  '  Well,  then,  let  it  be  next  Wednesday.' 
My  object  was  attained,  so  I  bowed  and  retired. .  .The  Visi- 
tation was  accordingly  held ;  but  it  was  understood  to  be 
limited  to  three  days,  as  in  the  statutes  the  Visitors  are  ear- 
nestly exhorted  not  to  prolong  it  beyond  that  time.  Each 
day  the  court  was  opened  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  closed 
at  four.  The  three  days  thus  comprehended  about  fourteen 
hours  and  a  half.  Of  this  time  Hutchinson,  being  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  against  time,  engrossed  nine  hours.  When, 
therefore,  the  clock  struck  four  on  the  third  day,  we  had  not 
gone  through  our  charges  ;  the  Visitors,  however,  rose,  as 
at  the  close  of  the  time  permitted  to  such  an  investigation, 
and  we  all  walked  away  like  fools,  having  had  no  opportunity 
of  pressing  for  any  result.  In  the  management  of  this  great 
prosecution,  ten  or  twelve  charges  had  been  distinctly  pre- 
pared, one  of  which,  I  remember,  went  so  far  as  to  state  the 
utter  absence  of  all  qualification  for  the  office  of  Provost. 
These  were  all  subscribed  by  the  prosecuting  Fellows,  old 
Murray,  the  Vice-Provost,  being  at  their  head,  and  were 
then  committed  to  the  advocacy  of  different  Fellows.  One 
was  assigned  to  me,  the  subject  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I  could  for  my  statement,  which 
I  began  in  my  turn.  I  was,  however,  soon  stopped  by  Lord 
Clare,  who  objected  to  my  topic.  I  yielded,  and  proceeded 
to  some  other,  but  took  care  to  come  round  soon  to  that 
which  I  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  I  was  again  stopped, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  like  manoeuvre.  He  then  suffered 
me  to  proceed,  and  I  finished  my  statement." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  must  be  aware,  that  in  the  appointment  to 
the  responsible  office  of  Provost,  political  considerations  too 
frequently  outweighed  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning ; 
and  that  the  incumbency  of  Provost  Hutchinson,  whose  con- 
duct ill  became  his  station,  though  "  he  was  acknowledged 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  professional  eminence,"*1  gives 

*  The  satirical  remark  of  Lord  North  is  \vell  known,  that  "  if  Hnt- 
r-hinson  had  England  and  Ireland  given  to  him,  he  would  still  solicit 
ihc  Isle  of  Muii  for  a  potato  garden."  There  was  too  much  truth  in 
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too  correct  a  picture  of  ministerial  jobbing  in  Ireland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  is  true  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  layman  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statutes ; 
but  a  king's  letter  could  be  obtained,  and  difficulties  made 
to  vanish  before  the  influence  of  party.  Thus,  Dr.  Andrews, 
who  preceded  Hutchinson,  though  a  layman,  was  appointed 
to  the  Provostship,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  political  mo- 
tives ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
a  Senior  Fellow,  much  animadversion  was  naturally  excited.* 
How  much  more  strongly,  then,  would  public  opinion  be 
expressed  against  Hutchinson,  who  had  not  any  of  the  re- 
commendations possessed  by  his  predecessor.  His  appoint- 
ment gave  occasion  to  the  most  serious  disturbances,  which 
agitated  the  University  during  twenty  years  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  efforts  used  by  the  Fellows  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  calamities  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  enter  into  particulars,  Mr.  Miller  having 
had  the  principal  share  in  all  these  proceedings,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  that  body,  of  which 
he  had  already  become  a  very  distinguished  member.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of  this  affair,  which,  though 
long,  we  cannot  omit : — 

"  I  do  not  at  this  distance  of  time  remember  the  order  of 
the  occurrences  of  this  period  of  my  life,  though  I  have  a 
distinct  memory  of  the  occurrences  themselves,  having  taken 
in  them  all  a  very  forward  and  active  part.  In  some  part 
of  it,  I  think  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  in  1793,  the 
same  party  of  the  Fellows,  almost  the  whole  body,  judged 
it  expedient  to  petition  the  Ministers  against  an  appointment 
of  another  Provost  to  succeed  Hutchinson  upon  his  [expected] 

what  his  lordship  said.  Dr.  Duigenan,  in  his  "  Lachrymae  Academicae,'' 
did  not  spare  him ;  but  that  work  is  too  highly  tinctured  with  the  party 
spirit  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Provost  has  not  been  with- 
out his  admirers — see  Hardy's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont," 
vol.  i.  p.  144;  and  Wills'  "Lives  of  Irishmen,"  vol.  v,  p.  233. 

*  For  a  memoir  of  Provost  Andrews,  see  "The  Ordnance  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Londonderry,"  vol.  i.  p.  93.  The  statutes  (cap.  ii.) 
required  the  Provost  to  be  in  holy  orders,  a  Doctor  or  Bachelor  in 
Divinity,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but  the  Crown  having  reserved 
to  itself,  by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.,  the  power  of  changing  and  or- 
daining statutes,  thought  proper  to  make  the  alteration  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Andrews.  The  restrictions  had  been  observed  since  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  died  while  Provost,  in  1626. 
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resignation.  The  person  apprehended  was  Wolfe,  the  At- 
torney-General, and  afterwards  Lord  Kilwarden.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  office  of  attor- 
ney-general, but  anxious  to  quit  it  for  any  other.  To  this 
persuasion  he  himself  gave  countenance  ;  for  when  Grattan 
had  contemptuously  designated  him  a  miserable  attorney- 
general,  he  had  the  folly  to  assure  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  felt  himself  quite  happy.  Lord  Rosse  indeed  told 
me  that  Wolfe,  when  he  was  drunk,  had  once  said  to  him 
that  the  Provostship  was  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart.  A 
petition  was  accordingly  prepared,  I  think  by  myself,  and 
signed  by  all  the  opposition  party  except  Dr.  [John]  Kear- 
ney, afterwards  himself  Provost  [and  Bishop  of  Ossory], 
He  had  so  much  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Lord  Clare,  that 
it  was  thought  very  improbable  that  he  would  affix  his  name, 
and  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  were  unwilling  to  ask 
him  ;  I  was,  therefore,  deputed  to  wait  upon  him  with  the 
petition.  It  was,  I  think,  the  month  of  September,  and  he 
was  residing  at  a  lodging-house  beyond  Blackrock.  On  my 
arrival,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  walking  in  the  garden. 
I  went  and  told^him  my  business.  He  made  no* reply,  nor  did 
I  urge  my  argument ;  but  we  walked  together  for  about  half 
an  hour  in  perfect  silence.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  during 
which  I  suppose  he  had  been  weighing  the  consequences  in 
his  own  mind,  he  told  me  that  he  would  affix  his  name  to 
the  petition.  He  was  an  honourable  man,  and  though  we 
did  not  always  agree,  a  warm  friendship  subsisted  between 
us  from  that  time.  He  made  me  a  very  satisfactory  return 
for  the  trouble  which  I  had  taken  in  going  to  ask  him,  per- 
haps, too,  for  my  confidence  in  his  honourable  conduct, 
and  even  for  my  reserve,  in  not  attempting  to  influence  his 
mind  ;  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  which  he  attended 
in  consequence,  he  proposed  and  carried  that  I  should  be 
one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  England  with  the  petition.  It 
was  determined  to  send  two  Senior  and  two  Junior  Fellows. 
The  former  were,  Drs.  Young  and  Hall,  [afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dromore]  ;  the  latter,  Hodgkinson  [the  late  Vice-Provost] 
and  myself. 

"  It  had  been  previously  arranged  with  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  by  others  of  the  body,  that  he  should  interest 
himself  in  the  business  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  consideration  of 
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which  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  bring  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  University  the  late  [Hon.]  George  Knox, 
who  looked  to  the  Marquis  as  his  political  leader.  In  this 
arrangement  I  had  no  personal  concern,  but  I  concurred  in 
it,  and  afterwards  acted  upon  it.  The  Marquis  accordingly 
sent  a  letter  of  introduction  for  the  two  Seniors,  who  were 
in  consequence  admitted  to  the  Minister,  but  without  re- 
ceiving any  present  satisfaction. 

"  The  whole  business  was  one  of  much  delicacy,  and  re- 
quired great  caution  and  secrecy  ;  for  it  was,  in  fact,  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  against  an  apprehended  misdeed  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  against  the  probable  concurrence 
of  Lord  Clare,  the  Vice-Chancellor.  We,  however,  made 
good  our  departure  from  Ireland  undiscovered,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  to  London.  Having  received  from  Lord 
Charlemont  a  letter  recommending  us  to  Edmund  Burke,  we 
enquired  for  him  when  we  had  arrived  at  Beaconsfield,  [his 
seat  in  Buckinghamshire],  and  being  informed  that  he  was 
then  dining  with  a  party  in  the  village,  we  sent  him  the  let- 
ter. He  came  to  us  at  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  an  extra- 
ordinary conversation  on  the  subject  of  our  mission.  He 
asked  what  was  the  appointment,  of  which  we  were  appre- 
hensive ;  and  when  we  mentioned  Mr.  Wolfe,  he  said,  to 
our  great  dismay,  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  be 
required  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  that  gentleman.  He 
then  told  us  that  we  might  feel  assured  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  already  settled ;  that  we  should  certainly  fail  if  we 
proceeded,  and  be  laughed  at  when  we  returned ;  and  that 
our  best  plan  was  to  turn  about  at  once,  and  go  home  im- 
mediately. From  Mr.  Burke  we  had  expected  only  that  he 
would  prevent  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  Chancellor, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  he  was  believed  to  have 
much  influence.  Our  two  senior  members  were  so  much 
discouraged  by  the  reception  which  our  plan  had  experienced, 
where  we  expected  support,  that,  when  our  visitor  had  re- 
tired, they  began  to  confer  in  one  corner  of  the  little  par- 
lour, on  the  expediency  of  following  the  counsel  which  had 
just  been  given.  When  I  perceived  this,  I  went  over  to 
Hodgkinson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  side,  perhaps  musing 
on  the  same  subject,  and  told  him  in  a  whisper  that  I  had 
the  petition  in  my  possession,  and  that,  if  he  would  stand 
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by  me,  I  would  let  the  two  Seniors  go  home,  and  manage 
the  matter  without  them.  We  both  forgot  that  Dr.  Hall 
held  the  purse,  and  that  we  had  not  sufficient  money  for  a 
separate  operation. 

"  But  our  perplexity  was  soon  removed  ;  for  at  the  hour 
of  ten,  Burke  returned  to  us  from  his  party,  that  he  might 
hold  a  second  conversation  on  the  subject.  In  this  he  still 
said  that  we  should  fail ;  but  he  no  longer  represented  the 
effort  as  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary,  he  told  us,  that  he 
was  then  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  respectable  to  do  all 
in  our  power,  and  advised  us  to  persevere.  Our  little  coun- 
cil recovered  its  spirits,  and  determined  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At  that  hour,  when 
we  were  starting,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  Burke, 
who  had  walked  in  from  his  villa  to  visit  us  once  more,  and 
to  cheer  us  on  our  way.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  our  business  the  whole  night ;  that  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible we  might  be  successful ;  that  the  effort  was  in  any 
event  respectable ;  and  that  he  wished  us  success  with  all 
his  heart.  He  added,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  a  mere  cipher,  and  that  no  good  could  be  done  for  us 
with  him.  This  exhibition  of  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
such  a  man,  between  political  jobbing  and  native  integrity, 
combined  with  the  love  of  learning,  seemed  to  me  very  cu- 
rious and  interesting. 

"  We  departed  from  Beaconsfield  much  elevated  from  our 
late  depression.  In  the  published  account  of  the  next  levee 
we  read  the  name  of  Burke,  who  had  probably  come  to 
countenance  the  deputation ;  but  we  were  not  then  ready 
for  our  public  presentation,  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
hold  previous  communication  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  more  of  Burke. 

"  We  had  soon  afterwards  an  interview,  by  appointment, 
with  Mr.  Dundas,  though  not  indeed  until  some  days  had 
elapsed,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  communication  between  him 
and  the  Provost,  who  was  then  at  Buxton.  On  our  way  to 
his  office  we  left  our  names  at  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
house,  which  proved  useful  in  our  interview.  It  was  mani- 
fest in  our  conversation  that  he  spoke  from  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Buxton,  particularly  towards  the  conclusion, 
when  he  reproached  us  with  having  come  away  without 
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having  had  any  communication  with  the  Chancellor.  My 
colleagues  were  embarrassed  by  this  charge,  it  being  per- 
fectly true  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  this  disrespect  towards 
the  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  So  I  took  upon  me  to  answer, 
by  puzzling  Mr.  Dundas,  in  which  I  was  successful.  I  knew 
very  well  that  he  spoke  of  Lord  Clare ;  for  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  Provost  would  have  spoken  of  him,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  speaking  from  instructions ;  but  I  replied 
as  if  he  had  meant  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  I 
said  that  we  had  waited  upon  him  on  our  way.  This  per- 
plexed him,  and  he  put  an  end  to  a  conversation,  the  object 
of  which,  on  his  part,  had  been  to  dissuade  us  from  per- 
sisting. We  then  inquired  whether  we  could  be  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  King.  This  was  denied  ;  and  we  were 
directed  to  attend  at  the  next  levee. 

"  The  levee  was  held  agreeably  to  the  ancient  fashion, 
which  has  been  exploded  by  George  IV.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  room  was  an  ancient  bed,  covered  with  an  old  quilt 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  the  King  went  round  his  visitors.  Of 
Dr.  Young  he  enquired  when  he  had  left  Ireland,  and  of 
Dr.  Hall  when  he  would  return ;  while  for  Hodgkinson  and 
myself  he  had  not  any  questions.  We  delivered  our  petition 
to  an  attendant  nobleman,  and  though  we  received  no  answer, 
our  purpose  was  accomplished.  Mr.  Pitt  was  present,  but 
did  not  speak  to  any  of  us,  and  looked  very  surly. 

"  In  the  following  year  [4th  September]  the  Provostship 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hutchinson.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  was  not  thought  proper  to  send  another  petition ; 
but  Hodgkinson  was  sent  singly  to  make  a  representation  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland  of  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  cler- 
gyman, not  a  layman,  to  fill  the  vacant  situation.  He  had 
accordingly  an  interview  with  his  Grace,  and,  I  believe,  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  this  rule  should  be  observed.  He 
also  saw  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  I  remember  that  he  reported  these 
words  as  used  by  him — '  If  you  separate  learning  from  religion, 
learning  will  destroy  religion1 — words  most  applicable  to  cer- 
tain discnssions  of  the  present  day  !  But  we  were  soon  alarm- 
ed by  the  apprehension  of  an  appointment  falling  within 
the  rule,  yet  very  distasteful  to  us  all.  For  it  was  said  that 
the  Provostship  was  to  be  given  to  Dr.  Bennet,  then  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
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had  been  a  collegiate  man,  respected  for  his  attainments  in 
literature.  Our  objection  to  him  was,  that  he  was  not  one 
of  our  own  body.  The  matter  had  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  Bishop's  housekeeper  had  gone  to  the  Provost's  House  to 
examine  the  premises.  We  were  in  despair ;  for  though 
we  had  succeeded  in  averting  the  repetition  of  the  gross  and 
scandalous  job,  which  had  intruded  a  lawyer  and  statesman 
amongst  us,  we  saw  that  we  had  no  prospect  of  recovering 
the  office  to  the  body.  In  this  state  of  mind  we  held  a  very 
gloomy  consultation  in  the  chambers  of  Dr.  Hall.  At  this 
meeting  the  mildest  man  of  the  whole  number  prepared  a 
most  ferocious  resolution,  which  was  at  once  unanimously 
adopted.  This  was  no  less  than  to  send  to  the  Bishop  a 
deputation  of  two  of  the  body,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  intrusion,  and  to  give  him  to  understand,  in  very  explicit 
terms,  that  if  he  should  persist,  he  might  bid  adieu  to  peace 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days  !  The  proposer  of  this  atrocious 
denunciation  was  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Stopford,*  who,  pro- 
bably, at  no  other  time  of  his  life,  had  done  or  suggested 
anything  violent.  We  all  agreed  to  try  it  as  a  last  measure 
of  desperation.  The  menace,  however,  was  not  an  empty 
one  ;  for  Hutchinson  had  been  held  up  to  public  scorn,  and 
made  miserable  amidst  all  his  success.  The  address  was 
prepared  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  proposer,  by  Dr.  Hall,  and 
it  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote.  He  and  Dr.  [Thomas] 
Elrington  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns]  went  formally  to 
the  Bishop  and  read  it.  The  Bishop,  who  was  a  timorous 
man,  became  alarmed  for  his  future  comfort,  and  withdrew 
his  pretensions  ;  and  Murray,  the  Vice-Provost,  whom  we  all 
desired,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

"  It  was,  however,  decidedly  contrary  to  his  own  wish 
that  Murray  was  appointed.  He  was  then  sixty-eight  years 
old,  of  a  warm,  though  controlled  temper,  and  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  quiet  se- 
clusion in  which  he  had  so  long  lived.  His  object  had  been 
to  procure  the  Provostship  for  an  old  friend,  Dean  Hamil- 
ton,! of  Armagh,  who  had  been  a  respected  Fellow  and 

*  He  was  elder  brother  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  died, 
while  rector  of  Conwall,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  30th  March,  1833. 
We  find  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  him  in  Madden's 
"  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Roe." 

f  See  Wills'  "  Lives  of  Irishmen,"  vol.  vi.  p.  162. 
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Professor  in  the  University.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion, 
while  this  matter  was  in  agitation,  I  was  in  his  chamber  with 
him,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the  room,  conversing  pri- 
vately with  another  of  the  Fellows.  When  our  conversation 
had  ended,  I  went  over  to  Dr.  Murray,  who,  much  to  my 
surprise,  asked  me  of  what  we  had  been  talking.  I  made 
no  reply,  for  we  had  actually  been  talking  of  his  chance  of 
the  Provostship,  to  which  we  knew  him  to  be  adverse.  '  I 
protest,'  said  he,  '  if  I  thought  there  was  any  design  of 
making  me  Provost,  I  would  write  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
desiring  that  it  might  not  be  done.'  This  he  said  with  the 
vehemence  natural  to  him  when  excited.  The  appointment, 
however,  being  made,  he  submitted  to  the  general  wish, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  sure  it  would  shorten 
his  days.  Perhaps  it  did  so  ;  for  it  was  seen  that  he  no 
longer  had  his  temper  under  the  same  control  as  before.  He 
lived  about  four  years,  and  served  just  to  commence  what 
may  be  called  the  home-succession."* 

In  the  previous  year  (1793),  during  part  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Mr.  Miller  was  so  actively  engaged,  he  had  the 
principal  share  in  two  other  important  struggles.  In  these, 
he  was  unfortunately  opposed  to  many  of  his  brethren,  with 
whom  he  had,  in  the  former  case,  co-operated  in  pursuits 
conducive  to  their  common  advantage  ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
it  will  readily  be  granted  that  on  this,  as  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, he  was  actuated  by  the  very  same  high  spirit  of  un- 
flinching honesty.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  he  saw  good 
reasons  for  a  change  in  his  opinions  ;  but  this  is  nothing  to 
the  point  at  present.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  own 
account : — 

"  I  was,  in  the  year  1793,  engaged  in  two  other  struggles, 
by  the  liberal  spirit  towards  Roman  Catholics,  in  which 
I  then  participated,  as  it  was  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
-time,  especially  among  the  young.  In  one  of  these  I  was 
opposed  to  the  Senior  Fellows,  in  the  other  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor himself,  and  in  both  I  was  successful.  A  bill  had 

*  The  principal  facts  above  stated  have  been  likewise  given  by  Dr. 
Miller,  in  his  "  Examination  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,"  p.  52.  Dublin,  1604.  This  is  a  very  able  pam- 
phlet, and  one  to  which  Dr.  Todd,  the  author  of  the  "  Historical  In- 
troduction "  ("Dublin  University  Calendar,"  1833),  acknowledges 
his  deep  obligations. 
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been  brought  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  [proposed  or 
seconded,  we  believe,  by  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington], 
to  gratify  the  Roman  Catholics  in  several  particulars,  of 
which  the  principal  one  was  a  grant  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Among  the  others  was  a  provision  for  enabling  them  to  gra- 
duate in  the  University,  in  which  they  had  been  for  some 
time  received  for  education,  though  not  permitted  to  gradu- 
ate. Against  this  provision  the  Senior  Fellows  prepared  a 
petition,  to  be  given  in  the  same  evening,  as  the  bill  was 
then  to  be  introduced.  The  Junior  Fellows  were  summoned 
to  the  chamber  of  the  Vice-Provost,  Dr.  Murray,  and  asked 
whether  they  would  add  their  signatures.  Some  of  us 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
business,  we  were  drily  told  that  we  were  required  only  to 
choose  whether  we  would  sign  the  petition  or  not.  This 
treatment  seemed  to  me  so  cavalier,  for  a  business  in  which 
we  had  as  much  right  to  form  an  opinion  as  the  Seniors, 
that  I  told  the  Juniors  that  if  they  came  to  my  chambers, 
we  could  prepare  a  petition  for  ourselves.  So  many  concur- 
red with  me,  that  we  had  forthwith  a  counter-petition,  sub- 
scribed by  eleven  Fellows — the  half  of  the  body  as  it  was 
then  composed.  The  result  was  that  neither  petition  was 
presented,  and  the  clause  remained  in  the  bill. 

"  This  clause,  when  enacted,  gave  occasion  to  the  contest 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  which  followed.  There  were  two 
difficulties  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics— one  was  a  declaration  against  Popery  prescribed  by 
act  of  parliament ;  the  other,  an  oath  prescribed  by  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  University.  The  former  alone  was  removed  by 
the  bill  in  a  conditional  clause,  supposing  that  the  King 
would  himself  make  a  corresponding  change  in  the  statutes. 
But  though  the  claim  was  conditional,  the  enactment  was 
positive;  for  it  ordained,  that  after  the  1st  day  of  June  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  require  the  declaration. 

"  I  was,  by  my  standing,  to  hold  at  the  ensuing  Commence- 
ment the  office  of  Senior  Non-Regent,  which,  in  our  Univer- 
sity, is  always  held  by  the  Senior  Master  of  Arts  among  the 
Fellows  present,  who  had  not  taken  a  higher  degree.  He  is 
understood  to  represent  the  body  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  in 
conferring  degrees,  in  which  he  has  for  the  day  a  co-ordinate 
negative  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Provost.  The 
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office  had,  however,  become  a  mere  form,  if  it  ever  had  been 
more  ;  and  the  person,  to  whose  turn  it  fell,  did  no  more 
than  take  his  seat  in  an  old  oaken  chair,  in  which  he  re- 
mained during  the  time  of  the  Commencement. 

"  In  the  interval  between  the  enactment  of  the  law"  and 
the  Commencement,  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  sta- 
tute ;  so  that  the  oath  remained,  though  the  declaration  had 
been  abrogated.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  some 
Roman  Catholics  would  present  themselves  for  degrees,  and 
that  there  would  be  some  discussion,  or  at  least  embarrass- 
ment. To  this  expectation  I  had  not  turned  my  mind  ;  for 
though  I  never  shrunk  from  a  struggle,  I  never  sought  one.* 
However,  in  the  evening  preceding  the  Commencement, 
Stokes  called  to  propose  to  me,  I  suppose,  as  the  future 
Senior  Non-Regent,  some  plan  of  proceeding  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  intention  of  the  act,  to  which  it  was  known 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  adverse.  What  this  plan  was 
I  do  not  remember,  having  at  the  time  rejected  it  as  im- 
practicable or  unavailing.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might,  by  exercising  the  latent  and  forgotten  authority  of 
Senior  Non-Regent,  at  least  inhibit  the  declaration,  which  had 
been  positively  repealed.  This  accordingly  I  determined  to 
do,  if  it  should  be  proposed  the  next  day. 

"  Our  University  statutes,  however  questionable  their  au- 
thority, must  regulate  the  conduct  of  those  who  act  under 
them.  By  these  I  saw  it  was  required  that  the  Senior  Non- 
Regent  should  be  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.  This 
had  not  been  done  within  the  memory  of  any  one  of  us ; 
but  it  was  important  to  stand  upon  sure  ground,  and  I 
determined  to  be  elected.  When,  therefore,  the  Proctor 
told  me  to  go  and  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  Senior  Non-Regent, 
I  replied  that  I  had  not  been  elected.  The  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  had,  perhaps,  come  in  a  state  of  excitement,  became 
angry,  and  said  that  he  had  not  come  to  be  taught  points 
of  law.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  statutes,  and  it  was  found 
that  an  election  was  directed.  The  Proctor  accordingly 
went  round,  as  in  supplicating  for  a  degree,  and  my  elec- 
tion was  reported  by  a  placet  omnibus.  I  took  my  seat,  and 

*  This  disposition  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  advice  which  he 
had  long  before  received  from  his  father — "Do  not  be  quarrelsome; 
but  never  take  a  blow."  What  was  the  result  ?  "  I  had  no  enmities." 
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prepared  for  the  issue ;  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  soon  dis- 
covered that,  without  intending  it,  he  had  come  to  be  taught 
points  of  law. 

"  It  was  my  feeling  that,  if  I  could  enforce  the  act  as  far 
as  it  went,  the  remainder  would  follow  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. I  knew  that  I  could  not  hinder  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath,  no  change  having  been  made  in  the  sta- 
tute. The  Vice-Chancellor,  however,  in  his  impatience,  did 
not  suffer  the  Proctor  to  proceed  with  the  supplications  for 
degrees,  but  chose  to  begin  with  the  oath,  that  it  might  be 
seen  who  of  the  candidates  would  make  any  difficulty, 
though  it  was  not  theoretically  certain  that  all,  who  should 
thus  have  sworn  in  the  first  instance,  would  afterwards  ob- 
tain the  degree  for  which  they  had  so  qualified.  I  suffered 
the  oath  to  be  administered  to  all  the  candidates  ;  but  when 
the  Proctor  was  proceeding,  as  usual,  to  recite  the  declara- 
tion, I  interposed,  and  addressing  the  Vice-Chancellor,  told 
him  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  declaration  had  been 
abrogated  ;  and  that,  if  required,  I  would,  by  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  Senior  Non-Regent,  suspend  the  comitia.  I 
should  have  said  that  I  would  refuse  my  consent  to  every 
degree  at  the  Commencement,  by  which  I  could  have  sus- 
pended it  in  effect. 

"  Great  was  the  confusion  in  the  Hall,  and  no  one  knew 
what  it  was  about,  except  the  few  immediately  round  the 
table,  to  which  I  had  advanced  from  the  old  chair.  I  had 
communicated  my  intention  only  to  Stokes  in  the  preceding 
evening,  and  to  my  former  tutor,  Dr.  Young,  just  before  the 
Commencement,  the  latter  having  distinguished  himself  for 
knowledge  of  collegiate  law,  by  his  exposure  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  claim  of  the  Provost  to  the  right  of  negativing 
the  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  Nor  had 
I  time  for  doing  more,  as  I  was  to  set  out  the  following 
morning  on  a  journey  to  Killarney,  and  on  that  account  had 
ridden  to  Lucan  the  morning  of  the  Commencement,  to  visit 
my  mother  before  I  started. 

"  When  I  had  told  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  I  would  sus- 
pend the  Commencement,  he  replied,  « And  I,  by  the  autho- 
rity vested  in  me  as  Vice-Chancellor,  adjourn  the  Commence- 
ment to  next  Friday  ;'  but  instead  of  rising  and  quitting  the 
Hall,  he  continued  to  sit  as  not  knowing  what  to  do.  It 
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happened  that  Wolfe  had  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws,  probably  as  some  sort  of 
qualification  for  the  office  of  Provost,  to  which  he  was  then 
aspiring.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  after  a  short  pause,  called 
him  to  him  for  consultation.  Inquiry  having  been  made  for 
the  act  of  parliament,  I  produced  a  copy  which  I  had  in  my 
pocket ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
clause,  however  conditional  in  its  preamble,  was  peremptory 
in  its  enactment.  The  Commencement,  then,  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspension,  proceeded,  the  declaration  being  omitted 
as  the  act  required.  From  that  time  Roman  Catholics  have 
freely  graduated  amongst  us  ;  and  surely  this  was  most  de- 
sirable, whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  admitting  them  to  political  power." 

About  the  same  time,  he  was  by  circumstances  involved 
in  a  struggle  with  the  students  (and  since  many  may  re- 
member it,  we  shall  give  a  brief  statement  of  facts),  which 
ended,  much  to  his  regret,  though  perhaps  advantageously, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Historical  Society.*  He  was  Junior 
Dean,  and  as  such  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  University.  By  some  chance,  in  an  evening 
during  the  long  vacation,  he  was  walking  across  the  Library- 
square,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  a  hackney-coach,  out  of  which  three  young 
persons,  whom  he  knew,  and  two  females,  went  into  one  of 
the  buildings.  The  men  were  occupying  chambers  in  the 
absence  of  the  owners.  This  occurrence  he,  of  course,  re- 
ported to  the  next  Board,  and  an  order  was  made  excluding 
them  from  the  College.  Here  he  thought  the  matter  would 
have  ended.  But  in  the  following  winter,  happening  to  go 
to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Historical  Society,  he  there 
saw  one  of  the  three  offenders,  who  had  been  banished  by 
the  Board.  He  went  over  to  him,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  order,  desired  him  to  withdraw  which  he  immediately 
did.  He  had,  however,  previously  made  application  to  the 
auditor,  and  then  to  the  chairman ;  and  when  each  had  de- 
clined to  interfere,  he  went  himself  to  the  offender.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  meeting.  The  next  morning  he  was 
informed  that  the  Society  had  taken  his  conduct  into  consi- 

*  It  has  been  revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and,  being  placed 
under  very  wise  restrictions,  is  much  more  likely  to  effect  its  purpose. 
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deration  after  his  departure,  and  had  appointed  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  to  be  held  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
day.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wiser,  as  he  himself  has 
allowed,  to  have  waited  for  the  result  of  this  meeting  ;  but 
thinking  their  conduct  contumacious  in  even  convening  a 
meeting  for  the  formal  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Junior  Dean  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  he  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Board,  and  the  struggle  began.  The  Board 
was  already  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  having  a  control 
over  an  association,  which  had  begun  to  assume  much  of  an 
independent  character.  They  accordingly  at  once  deter- 
mined to  require  of  the  Society,  that  it  should  submit  to  cer- 
tain specified  regulations.  These  were  rejected  in  a  high 
spirit  of  independence.  The  room  allowed  by  the  Board 
for  the  meetings  was,  in  consequence,  closed  against  them ; 
and  a  secession,  with  the  future  Chief  Justice  Bushe  at  its 
head,  was  then  made  to  the  public  rooms  in  William- street. 
This  spirit  of  insubordination  had  arisen  among  them, 
chiefly  because  men  like  him,  who  were  no  longer  subject 
to  collegiate  control,  had  been  permitted  to  continue  mem- 
bers of  a  collegiate  society. 

Having,  some  time  previously,  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  England  with  the  late  Dr.  Burrowes  (latterly  Dean 
of  Cork),  and  made  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  other  distinguished  characters,  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Miller  married  in  the  summer  of  1 794,  there  being  no  sta- 
tute prohibiting  the  marriage  of  Fellows.  Let  us  again  have 
recourse  to  his  "  Reminiscences"  : — 

"  From  this  time  I  became  more  settled  in  my  habits,  and 
more  diligent  in  my  studies.  I  had  not,  however,  as  yet, 
discovered  a  subject  which  much  interested  me,  except  so 
far  as  my  profession  directed  my  attention  to  theological 
reading.  Though  I  had  been  rather  distinguished  by  my 
answering  in  mathematics,  I  felt  no  disposition  to  devote 
my  life  to  purely  mathematical  learning.  I  attended  a 
course  of  chemistry,  but  found  that,  for  want  of  a  habit  of 
manipulation,  I  never  could  be  a  chemist.  To  mechanical 
philosophy  I  would  gladly  have  given  my  attention,  and  I 
became  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  when  vacant ;  but 
in  this  pursuit  I  was  defeated  by  the  competition  of  Dr. 
Elrington.  I  was  then  made  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
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Oratory,  to  which  I  had  some  pretensions  ;  hut  Graves,  having 
been  chosen  Professor  when  Dr.  Kearney  was  made  Pro- 
vost, I  relinquished  my  assistantship,  and  was  removed  [in 
1799]  to  that  of  History,  in  which  I  settled  myself,  having 
found  an  object  which  has  chiefly  employed  my  thoughts 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life.  Dr.  Kearney,  who,  though 
himself  indolent,  was  fond  of  encouraging  the  exertions  of 
others,  urged  me  to  this  course  by  the  example  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Michael  Kearney,  who  had  gained  lasting  cha- 
racter by  a  course  of  only  four  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Rome.*  He,  indeed,  had  been  Professor,  and  I  was  only 
assistant ;  but  the  actual  Professor  [Dr.  Hodgkinson]  did 
nothing,  and  so  the  field  was  open  for  me.  I  resolved  to 
undertake  a  course  embracing  the  whole  of  modern  history, 
taking  upon  me  to  read  prelections,  which  should  have  been 
read  by  my  principal.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  much  conver- 
sant with  modern  history  ;  but  having  read  and  studied 
Priestley's  *  Lectures,'  I  was  not  unprepared  for  a  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  such  materials  as  I  could  collect. 
.  .  .  I  shall  here  only  specify  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  execution  of  my  -plan.  One  year  I  gave  up  to 
general  preparation,  and  then  began  to  read  prelections,  six 
or  eight  in  each  year,  as  I  could  prepare  them,  giving  notice 
at  each  of  the  time  and  subject  of  the  next. 

"  In  this  manner  I  struggled  four  years,  though  greatly 
overworked  ;  for,  besides  my  duties  as  a  public  tutor,  I  had 
other  necessary  engagements,  and  was  also  one  of  the  con- 
stant preachers  in  the  College  Chapel. f  Being  thus  op- 
pressed with  labour,  and  yet  deeply  interested  in  my  plan 
of  historical  lectures,  I  determined,  in  the  summer  of  1804, 
to  accept  a  living  in  the  patronage  of  the  College,  then 
vacant  [the  parish  of  Derryvullen,  in  the  diocese  of  Clog- 
her,  which  he  held  till  his  death],  that  I  might  at  least  con- 
tinue my  work  as  a  book,  if  I  could  not  prevail  to  be  con- 
tinued as  a  lecturer.  This  latter  part  of  the  arrangement 
Dr.  Kearney,  then  Provost,  managed  for  me  with  the  Board ; 

*  "  Lectures  concerning  History,  read  during  the  year  1775,  in 
Trinity  College."  Dublin,  1776.  pp.  56. 

f  In  1796  he  had  been  elected  Donnelan  Lecturer.  He  chose  for 
his  subject  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  that  have  impeded  the  further 
progress  of  Christianity  ;"  but  the  sermons  have  not  been  published. 
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and  it  was  determined  that  I  should  receive  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  £100,  the  customary  salary  of  a  Professor,  until  I 
should  have  completed  my  course. 

"  In  the  preceding  period  of  my  lecturing,  I  collected  a 
moderate  audience  [seldom  exceeding  ten  persons]  in  the 
Law  School  [his  friend,  Alexander  Knox,  being  always  one], 
sufficient  to  encourage  me,  or  least  to  permit  me,  to  per- 
severe, but  not  to  animate  my  exertions  by  publicity.*  But 
as  I  was  approaching  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of 
my  hearers  increased  so  much,  that  I  was  encouraged  to 
remove  to  the  Examination  Hall,  from  which  time  my  lec- 
tures attracted  a  large  portion  of  public  attention,  strangers 
forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  auditory.  In  this 
manner  was  my  course  prosecuted,  to  its  termination,  about 
Easter  1811.  Much  still  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
lectures  could  be  fitted  for  publication ;  and,  with  my 
utmost  exertion,  I  could  only  publish  a  first  and  second  of 
eight  octavo  volumes  in  the  year  1816,  after  which  the 
remaining  volumes  appeared  in  pairs,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years." 

It  does  not  come  within  our  plan  to  give  a  regular  review 
of  this  most  able  work,  which  "  possesses  a  unity  of  sub- 
ject, harmony  of  proportion,  and  connexion  of  parts,  that 
render  it  not  merely  the  best  modern  history  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  the  only  one  from  which  a  student  can  obtain  a 
systematic  view  of  the  progress  of  civilization."!  But  even 
in  this  general  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  we  must  take 
something  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  of  the  con- 
densed wisdom  and  research  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  learn- 
ing, directed  to  the  noblest  purposes  of  which  learning  is 
capable ;  for  though  his  work  perhaps  contains  some  views, 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dr.  Sullivan's  "  Lectures  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws  of  England,"  which  have  since  deservedly  acquired 
so  much  fame,  were  delivered  in  presence  of  only  three  individuals — 
Dr.  Michael  Kearney  and  two  others.  Surely  no  great  encouragement 
to  Irish  genius !  In  fact,  the  Irish  long  seemed  Unconscious  of  the 
merits  of  two  considerable  works  by  sons  of  their  own  university — 
Hamilton's  "Conic  Sections"  and  "  Sullivan's  Lectures ;"  and  hesi- 
tated to  praise,  until  the  incense  of  fame  arose  to  one  from  the 
literary  altars  of  Cambridge,  and  an  English  judge,  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  authorized  the  other. 

t  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review." 
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which,  to  untheoretical  minds,  appear  fanciful,  it  confess- 
edly abounds  with  ingenious  disquisition,  and  displays  at 
once  learning,  research,  and  luminous  arrangement,  clothed 
at  the  same  time  with  an  engaging  elegance  of  style.  Agree- 
ably to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  London,  the  eight 
were  reduced  to  four  octavo  volumes,  in  which  form  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  1832,  with  such  improvements  as 
had  been  suggested  by  more  recent  publications.  And  now 
a  third,  and  much-improved  edition  has  appeared,  the  cor- 
rection of  which  employed  the  author  to  within  a  week  of 
his  death.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  desired  publication  of 
what  had  cost  him  so  much  labour  and  anxiety ;  but  his 
task  was  done.  He  was  enabled  thankfully  to  record  this 
interesting  fact : — 

"  I  now  dismiss,  in  a  form  as  correct  as  I  have  had  power 
to  give  to  it,  a  work  by  which  I  have  hoped  to  render  more 
lasting  service  to  mankind,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  more 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  moral  government  of  God." 

In  the  preface  we  have  the  following  slight  sketch  of  the 
way  in  which  the  theory  dawned  upon  his  mind : — 

"  In  looking  through  those  compendiums  of  general  his- 
tory which,  he  thought,  might  best  furnish  a  plan  of  orderly 
connexion,  he  consulted  Puffendorf  s  '  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Principal  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe ;' 
and  in  perusing  this  work  of  a  Protestant  writer,  he  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  representation  of  the  spiritual 
monarchy  of  Rome,  which  is  very  minutely  detailed.  By 
this  he  was  led  to  consider  the  papacy  more  distinctly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  as  arising  naturally  out  of  the 
earlier  condition  of  modern  Europe,  and  intimately  affecting 
all  the  relations  of  the  states,  which  were  gradually  formed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  West.  Here 
he  seemed  to  have  found  a  principle  of  real  connexion,  and 
not  merely  of  orderly  arrangement.  He  called  to  mind 
that  he  had  learned  to  consider  communities  as  moral  in- 
struments of  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  use  and  influence  of  a  state  of  a  peculiar  character, 
intimately  connected  with  the  rest,  appeared  to  supply  a 
principle  of  unity,  by  which  some  plan  of  providential 
government  might  perhaps  be  discovered,  which  should 
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vindicate  its  truth  by  its  manifest  tendency  to  advance  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  The  papacy,  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  an  abuse  and  an  evil,  might  be 
admitted  as  furnishing  the  connecting  principle,  since  he 
had  learned  to  consider  war  itself  as  beneficial,  and  even  as 
the  proper  agency,  by  which  one  community  influences 
another." — p.  iv. 

This  was,  however,  but  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The 
states  forming  the  circumference  were  still  to  be  examined. 
France,  in  all  ages  formidable,  restless,  and  pregnant  with 
mighty  influences  on  the  general  commonwealth  of  civilization, 
demanded  a  large  share  of  his  study.  The  reciprocal  influ- 
ences of  this  great  empire,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  opened 
some  admirable  results.  But  here,  again,  we  shall  allow 
the  author  to  speak  for  himself : — 

"  In  studying  the  application  of  the  notion  of  Mably,  the 
history  of  the  two  important  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Utrecht  came  to  be  examined,  the  former  having  mainly 
adjusted  the  political  relations  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth, 
the  latter  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  examination 
two  observations  presented  themselves,  by  which  the  plan 
was  at  length  completely  formed.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  adjustments  effected  by  these  two  treaties  were  different ; 
the  former  having  constituted  Austria  the  predominant,  and 
France  the  opposing  power  ;  the  latter  having  placed  France 
in  the  position  of  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  in  that  of 
France.  It  accordingly  occurred  to  the  author,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  periods  in  the  arrangement  of  a  balance 
of  power,  the  Austrian  and  the  French,  and  that  the  former 
was  but  preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  other  observation 
was,  that,  though  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  con- 
cerned in  the  negotiations  of  Westphalia,  the  northern  govern- 
ments were  not  included  in  those  of  Utrecht,  and  that  their 
interests  were  separately  adjusted,  first  by  the  treaty  of 
Oliva,  and  then  by  that  of  Nystadt.  It  then  occurred  that, 
in  the  progressive  formation  of  the  system  of  Europe,  it 
had  resolved  itself  into  two  combinations  of  states,  a  prin- 
cipal one  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  among  its  compo- 
nent governments,  and  an  accessory  composed  *of  the  four 
governments  of  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
having  for  its  object  the  aggrandisement  of  the  first  of  these 
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countries.  The  plan  of  the  theory  was  then  completed. 
All  which  was  afterwards  to  be  done,  was  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line."— p.  v. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  of  following  the  lights  which  great 
events  have  thrown  from  time  to  time  on  the  steps  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  Dr.  Miller  composed  his  "  Philosophy  of 
Modern  History."  Examining  the  progress  of  every  lead- 
ing nation  in  Europe,  from  its  first  formation,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  triumph  and  decay, 
and  developing  the  causes  of  their  several  catastrophes,  he 
views  them  in  combination,  and  elucidates  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  European  commonwealth,  by  their  reciprocal 
actions  and  impressions.  He  thus  supplies  the  student  and 
philosopher  with  materials  for  thinking,  collected  on  the 
widest  scale  of  human  affairs,  and  at  once  embracing  the 
most  interesting  topics,  and  filling  the  mind  with  the  safest 
and  most  ennobling  contemplations.  One  constant  charac- 
teristic of  the  work  ought  to  give  it  a  ten-fold  value  to  every 
man  who  feels,  that  homage  to  the  divine  wisdom  is  the 
highest  wisdom  of  man.  It  is  written  throughout  in  a  truly 
religious  spirit ;  since  in  every  page  we  find  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  divine  superintendence,  which  hallows  the  subject — 
a  deep,  yet  unsuperstitious  devotion,  which  guides  the  writer 
through  the  obliquities  and  impurities  of  human  actions 
unstained — and  a  manly  zeal  for  the  vindication  of  the  great 
principles  of  moral  truth,  which  alone  can  render  history 
what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  beacon  to  mankind.  In  fact, 
what  Montesquieu  did  for  the  laws  of  Europe,  Dr.  Miller 
has  done  for  its  history.  We  know  of  no  text-book  which 
is  more  essential  to  the  college-lecturer ;  no  general  view  of 
facts,  which  can  prove  more  valuable  to  the  student ;  and 
no  elucidation  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  ought  to 
be  more  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Christian. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  Dr.  Miller  was  induced  to  apply 
for  the  head-mastership  of  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh, 
which  was  immediately  conferred  upon  him  by  the  late 
Primate  Stuart.  This  new  appointment  necessarily  subjected 
him  to  a  heavy  appropriation  of  his  time  ;  and  important  as 
the  post  undoubtedly  was,  such  a  man  was  misplaced  in 
such  a  situation.  It  was  like  leaving  one  (as  Swift  has 
somewhere  observed)  to  make  pens  with  a  razor.  Oh  ! 
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blush,  ye  dispensers  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  He  had 
achieved  a  name  which  would  have  raised  him  to  the  summit 
of  his  profession  in  any  other  country  than  Ireland.  Never- 
theless, he  complained  not  of  the  treatment  that  he  received. 
Passed  by  many  an  inferior  claimant  for  public  reward,  and 
left  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  raise  him  in  a  position 
far  below  what  he  deserved,  he  was  as  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  his  Church  as  if  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury.  He  never  thought  of  self,  but  acted 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  We,  however,  must  express 
what  we  feel  in  such  a  case.  We  see  many  an  inferior  man, 
with  whom  it  would  have  been  humiliation  to  compare  him, 
in  the  possession  of  professional  honours  and  emoluments  far 
greater  than  what  he  enjoyed :  but — 

"  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep,  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 
Ah  !   who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  waged  with  Fortune  an  unequal  war !" 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  notice,  however  briefly,  the 
noble  stand  which  he  made,  in  conjunction  with  so  many 
able  champions  of  Protestantism,  against  that  fatal  policy  of 
statesmen,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted,  in  the 
year  1829,  to  political  power.  He  was,  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  much  better  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  and  workings  of  Popery,  than  he  had  been  in 
1793,  when  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  commencement  of 
concessions,  and  gave  them,  is  we  have  seen,  a  helping  hand  ; 
and  he  hesitated  not  to  stand  forth,  and  boldly  give  utter- 
ance to  words  of  wisdom  and  experience.  This  conduct 
may,  indeed,  have  damaged  his  prospects,  so  far  as  regarded 
his  profession ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  never  for  a  single 
moment  looked  to  consequences.  He  spake  and  wrote 
exactly  what  he  felt  to  be  required.  He  thus  had  the  happy 
privilege  of  possessing  an  approving  conscience  ;  and  though 
his  children's  children  may  not  see  the  end  of  the  mischief 
which  a  spirit  of  miscalled  liberality  has  occasioned,  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  have  to  blame  him  for  not  raising,  before  it 
was  too  late,  the  voice  of  warning.* 

*  His  •'  Letter  to  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunket  on  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Question"  (London,  1826),  is  a  fair  index  to  bis 
opinion?. 
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Nor  can  we  pass  on  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  with- 
out taking  due  notice  of  his  well-known  replies  to  Dr.  Pu- 
sey.*  And  here  again  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  his  inter- 
esting "  Reminiscences" : — 

"  Alexander  Knox,  who  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  my 
lectures  on  history,  once  said  to  me,  that  he  wished  I  might 
be  so  pious  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  reward,  to  which  that 
work  might  entitle  me.  The  secret  principle  of  his  wish 
has  latterly  been  developed  in  its  influence  on  the  Church, 
by  generating  that  extreme  party  of  the  high- church  clergy, 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  and  Professor  Pusey,  both  of  Oxford, 
have  been  most  conspicuous.  He  appears  to  have  been 
bred  in  the  Established  Church,  of  which  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  attached  member ;  but  his  religious  opinions 
were  strongly  influenced  by  an  early  acquaintance  and  con- 
tinued correspondence  with  Wesley  ;  and  latterly  to  this 
modification  of  his  sentiments  was  added,  whether  from  a 
political  connexion  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  whom,  for  a 
short  time,  he  was  Under- Secretary,  or,  perhaps,  from  a  dis- 
like of  religious  dissent,  a  disposition  to  look  favourably  on 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  Churches.  Of  this  disposition  he  once  gave 
me  a  remarkable  proof.  Knowing  his  great  influence  with 
the  late  Archbishop  Broderick,  I  solicited  him  to  procure  a 

curacy  for  Mr. ,  a  reformed  Romanist  priest,  of  good 

character  and  ability.  He  resisted  my  application,  assigning 
as  his  reason,  that  he  did  not  wish  that  a  good  man  should 
leave  that  Church.  At  another  time,  too,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  much  might  be  said  for 
transubstantiation. 

"  As  my  mind  was,  during  our  intercourse,  engrossed  by 
my  *  Philosophy  of  Modern  History,'  which  constituted  the 
bond  of  intimacy  between  us,  and  was',  of  course,  the  main 
subject  of  our  conversations,  I  did  not  much  attend  to  his 
religious  peculiarities,  though  he  once  induced  me  to  go  with 
him  to  a  conventicle,  to  hear  Dr.  Coke,  the  successor  of 

*  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  reference  to  his  Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,"  London,  1840;  and  "A  Second  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Pusey,  in  reference  to  his  Letter  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Jelf," 
London,  1841.  See,  also,  some  letters  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
"  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,"  vol.  i. 
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Wesley,  address  an  assemblage  of  Methodist  ministers. 
Latterly,  however,  they  have  been  recalled  to  my  mind  by 
the  controversy  in  which  I  became  engaged  with  Professor 
Pusey. 

"  The  party  with  which  he  is  connected  had,  during,  I 
think,  about  six  years,  published  a  series  of  short,  anony- 
mous treatises,  denominated,  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  in 
which  their  principles  were  propounded,  moderately  and 
cautiously  at  first,  but  gradually  with  increasing  distinctness. 
In  the  course  of  these  publications  Professor  Pusey  ad- 
dressed, with  his  name,  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  as  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  This  letter  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  early  in  the  winter  of  1839.  I  found 
many  things  in  it  which  I  disapproved,  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  some  remarks  in  conversation  with  my  friends ; 
and  finding  that  it  was  urged,  in  reply  to  me,  that  it  had 
not  received  any  answer,  I  determined  that  I  would  at  least 
put  an  end  to  that  argument,  by  publishing  an  answer,  and 
addressing  it  to  the  Professor.  Accordingly,  in  the  vacation 
at  Christmas,  I  wrote  a  part  of  my  intended  answer ;  but, 
being  soon  engaged  in  preparing  a  judgment  for  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court,  in  which  I  proposed  to  establish  the  illegality 
of  marriages  celebrated  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  which 
persons  of  the  Established  Church  were  concerned  as  parties, 
my  answer  remained  unfinished  to  the  month  of  October 
following,  when  it  came  most  seasonably  to  my  relief — my 
mind  at  that  time  sinking  under  accumulated  sorrow.  No- 
thing but  the  effort  which  this  excited  could,  humanly 
speaking,  have  roused  me  from  my  grief. 

"  Whether  it  was  that  the  party  found  themselves  pressed 
by  this  first  reply  or  not,  a  tract,  No.  XC.,  was  published 
by  them  in  the  spring  of  1841,  which  so  explicitly  stated 
objectionable  tenets,  that  the  writer  was,  by  a  number  of  the 
Tutors  of  Oxford,  called  forward  to  declare  his  name.  It 
was  avowed  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  the  publication  of  anony- 
mous tracts  came  to  an  end.  About  this  time  Professor 
Pusey  published  a  letter  of  explanation,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Jelf,  of  Christ  Church,  but  a  man  of  moderate  opinions,  and 
though  professing  to  be  a  high- churchman,  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  the  extravagances  of  the  new  party.  Professor 
Sewell,  of  Oxford,  also,  who  had  visited  Ireland,  published 
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a  letter  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  and  in  the  Oxford 
Herald,  animadverting  very  sharply  on  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  urging  to  me  some  considerations, 
which,  he  conceived,  should  hinder  me  from  contending 
against  the  tenets  of  his  friend,  Professor  Pusey.  To  this 
letter  I  replied  in  the  same  journal,  refuting,  as  I  conceived, 
the  consideration  which  he  had  urged,  and  inviting  him  to 
a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  subject.  From  the  dis- 
cussion he  shrunk,  alleging  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  party ;  and  when  three  letters  had  been  published  on 
each  side,  our  correspondence  ceased.*4  .>  ,jr.  .  ;;,:  , 

"  My  *  Second  Letter  to  Professor  Pusey'  was  accordingly 
published  in  the  winter  of  1841.  To  this,  as  in  the  former 
case,  he  made  no  public  reply,  nor  had  I  with  him  any  se- 
cond interview.  A  little  sequel  of  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  the  following  summer,  when  Mr.  Palmer 
inserted  a  letter  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  complain- 
ing that  I  had  represented  him  as  having,  with  Professor 
Pusey,  maintained  that  there  is  still  a  spiritual  relation  ex- 
isting  between  our  Church  and  the  See  of  Rome.  To  this 
letter  I  replied,  stating  my  reasons.  In  a  second  letter,  Mr. 
Palmer  pleaded  that  he  had  referred  only  to  the  statutes  of 
1532  and  1533,  which  cut  off  several  abuses  of  that  see, 
and  did  not  allude  at  all  to  anything  done  many  years  after- 
wards by  the  Convocation.  I  then  replied  that  the  Convoca- 
tion, in  those  discussions,  was  not  employed  on  the  question 
of  the  separation  from  Rome,  but  on  the  interior  regulation 
of  our  own  Church,  in  preparing  its  liturgy  and  articles,  the 
separation  having  been  effected  by  the  statute  of  supremacy 
in  1534,  the  year  next  following  those  in  which  the  statutes 
to  which  he  referred  had  been  enacted :  so  that  it  appeared 
that  when  these  had  cut  the  cords  by  which  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  was  maintained,  the  separation  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  usf  to  speak,  at  any  length,  in  praise 
of  Dr.  Miller's  uncompromising  defence  of  scriptural  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  long  since  re- 

*  In  the  summer  of  1841,  Dr.  Miller  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
near  Dublin,  and  has  left  a  sketch  of  their  conversation  ;  but  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  we  do  not  give  it. 

t  '•  Christian  Examiner  and  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine." 
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viewed  rather  fully  (in  Nos.  52  and  54)  his  two  admirable 
replies  to  Drs.  Elrington  and  Taylor.*  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  the  subject  in  a  few  words. 

Already,  when  occasion  required,  he  had  promptly  come 
forward  (in  1825,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Observations 
on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,")  as  a  champion  of  our  Church  against  Arian  opi- 
nions. He  had  also  protested  boldly  against  what  is  called 
a  liberal  policy,  when  that  policy  was  carried,  as  he  believed, 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  he  had  become  the  formidable  op- 
ponent of  Dr.  Pusey  and  party ;  he  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  authority  in  Ireland  upon  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  discipline ;  and  yet,  when  peace  and  quietness  would 
have  been  desirable,  after  a  long  and  well-spent  life  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  literature,  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 
buckle  on  his  armour,  and  (as  was  aptly  remarked  at  that 
time)  was  found,  like  old  Entellus  in  the  JEneid,  to  have  re- 
tained sufficient  vigour  for  the  struggle.  Only  a  day  or  two 
before  his  death  he  thus  expressed  himself  with  energy — 
"  I  have  been  engaged  in  many  a  struggle,  and  in  them  all 
I  have  done  my  best ;  but  I  can  look  back  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  upon  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  the  Church 
Education  Society.  Stand  by  it!"  Which  side  had  the 
best  of  the  argument  no  one  needs  to  ask.  We  shall  merely 
give  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  "  Present  Crisis  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Considered"  (Dublin,  1844),  in  which  he 
so  forcibly  addressed  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  : — 

"  Whatever  difficulties  in  the  management  of  the  public 
business  may  have  been  thrown  in  your  way  by  the  agita- 
tions of  Ireland,  this  empire  is  too  great,  and  looks  forward 
to  too  high  destinies,  to  be  governed  by  a  mere  compromise 
of  contending  parties.  Its  government  can  be  securely  di- 
rected only  by  great  and  acknowledged  principles  of  action, 
steadily  and  fearlessly  maintained,  through  the  various  diffi- 
culties to  which  it  must  be  from  time  to  time  exposed ;  and, 
above  all,  it  should  be  influenced  and  controlled  by  a  pre- 
vailing sense  of  religious  obligation,  as  in  all  transactions 
paramount  to  every  consideration  of  merely  human  policy. 

*  "  The  Case  of  the  Church  Education  Society  of  Ireland  Argued, 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Elrington,''  London,  1847  ;  and  "  Supplement  to  the 
Case  of  the  Church  Education  Society  Argued."  Dublin,  1847. 
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Return,  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
constitution,  in  all  its  main  ordinances  essentially  Protest- 
ant. In  adhering  to  it,  you  will  find  a  more  sure  relief  from 
your  Irish  embarrassments,  because  you  will  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  the  general  government,  which 
you  have  undertaken  to  conduct.  This  is  the  course  of  true 
wisdom,  not  the  policy  of  a  temporary  and  delusive  expedi- 
ency ;  and  '  all  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace.'" 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  acknowledge  the  deep  obli- 
gations under  which  we  all  lie  to  the  late  Vicar- General  of 
Armagh,  as  the  expounder  and  vindicator  of  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws.  On  more  than  one  important  occasion 
did^he  appear  in  that  capacity — at  first  as  Principal  Surro- 
gate, and  latterly,  since  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Dr. 
Radcliff,  in  1843,  as  Vicar-General ;  and  both  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge,  were  always  most  strikingly  displayed.  Of 
the  many  able  judgments  which  he  delivered  in  the  Consis- 
torial  Court,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in 
print,  the  most  important  one  was  that  in  the  case  of  "  Le  - 
mon  v.  Lemon,"  since  it  involved  the  question  of  the  law  of 
marriage  in  Ireland.*  It  was  a  question  which  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  and  judges  admitted  to  be  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity  and  difficulty,  more  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  the  learning  on  the  subject  has  (to  use  the 
language  of  Chief  Justice  Tindal)  "  become  almost  a  dead 
letter  in  our  courts."  But  to  prosecute  such  an  inquiry 
with  success,  requiring'patient  investigation,  much  learning, 
and  no  ordinary  powers  of  reasoning,  Dr.  Miller  was  pre- 
eminently qualified ;  and  having  entered  the  lists  with  two 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England,  he  proved  himself  fully 
equal  to  sustain  the  conflict.f  And  it  is  not  many  weeks 
since  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Law  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Residences  in  Ireland,"  which  has  been  written  with  as 
much  clearness,  precision,  and  ability,  as  if  he  had  not 
passed  the  bright  meridian  of  life.  It  certainly  is  a  most 

*  •'  Judgment  in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Armagh,  involving]  the 
question  of  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  Ireland,"  Armagh,  1840. 

f  See  his  *'  Notes  on  the  Opinions  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  and 
Lord  Campbell,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Millis  (Writ  of  Error)," 
London,  1844. 
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remarkable  specimen  of  what  a  man  could  do  when  he  had 
almost  completed  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peaceful  close  of  a  patriarch's 
life  ;  which,  as  he  has  himself  observed,  had  been  upon  the 
whole  very  happy.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  failing 
in  body  ;  but  his  mind  continued  to  be  as  clear  and  vigorous 
as  ever.  "  I  am  now  restored,"  he  said,  "  to  my  usual  state 
of  health,  and  a  better  one,  I  thank  God,  than  I  could  now 
reasonably  expect."  Blessed  with  a  temper  of  mind  pecu- 
liarly cheerful,  contented,  and  happy,  he  preserved  it  unim- 
paired to  the  end.  In  society,  even  in  his  declining  years, 
his  exhaustless  stores  of  anecdote  rendered  him  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions  ;  and  in  the  devoted  attachment  of 
his  numerous  family  which  surrounded  him,  he  experienced 
his  greatest  earthly  happiness  and  enjoyment.  But  the  im- 
provement in  his  health  was  of  very  brief  duration.  Finding 
that  his  strength  was  rapidly  declining,  he,  not  many  weeks 
before  his  decease,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Head  Master  of  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh,  which  he  had 
held  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-one  years  ;  and  then,  freed 
from  all  anxiety  and  care,  and,  through  the  divine  mercy, 
being  free  also  from  bodily  pain  and  suffering,  he  quietly 
awaited  the  stroke  of  death  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  October  breathed  his  last,  so  gently,  that  the  moment  of 
his  departure  could  scarcely  be  ascertained.  Most  appli- 
cable, indeed,  to  his  case  are  the  lines  of  an  old  poet,  Sir 
John  Beaumont : — 

"  Why  should  vain  sorrow  follow  him  with  tears, 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declining  years  ? 
Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  life, 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  ?" 

He  had  (what  we  may  call)  two  worldly  wishes — that  he 
might  be  spared  the  sufferings  of  a  lingering  death,  and  that 
his  body  might  not  outlive  his  intellect ;  and  God  merci- 
fully granted  what  he  desired.  "  Sincerely  honoured  and 
revered  by  an  unusually  large  circle  of  friends,  he  has '  come 
to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 
in  his  season.'" 

Besides  the  many  works  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated, Dr.  Miller  published  the  following  : — "  Dionysii  Lon- 
gini  de  Sublimitate  Commentarius,  Graece  et  Latine,"  1797 
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and  1820;  "Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  1799; 
"  Letter  on  the  Manner  in  which  Christianity  was  Taught 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,"  1822  ;  "  The  Athanasian 
Creed,  with  Explanatory  Observations,"  1826 ;  "  The 
Temptations  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Wilderness  Explained  as 
symbolically  representing  the  Trials  of  the  Christian  Church," 
1826  ;  "  Historical  View  of  the  Plea  of  Tradition,  as  main- 
tained in  the  Church  of  Rome,"  1826  ;  "  The  Question  of 
the  Change  of  the  Sabbath  Examined,  in  reference  to  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  for  obviating  the  Inferences  both  of  Jews 
and  of  Roman  Catholics,"  1828  ;  "  The  Change  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  Illustrated  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,"  1829  ;  "  Examination  of  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  in  its 
Relation  to  the  University  of  Dublin,"  1 832  ;  and  "  Prin- 
cipal Events  of  Modern  History,  with  their  Times,  in  refer- 
ence to  '  Modern  History  Philosophically  Illustrated,' "  1839. 
He  was  likewise  author  of  several  sermons  on  public  occa- 
sions, 1794 — 1803  ;  of  three  essays  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  1793 — 1799  ;  of  a  "Memoir  of  the 
Irish  Reformation  of  1826  and  1827,"  in  the  British  Critic 
for  January,  1828 ;  of  "  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Di- 
vorce," in  BlackwoocTs  Magazine  for  November,  1829  ;  of  se- 
veral articles  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  1840 — 1846; 
of  articles  in  the  British  Magazine,  1845  and  1846  (reprint- 
ed) ;  and  of  various  contributions  to  other  periodicals. 

POSTSCRIPT. — Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  written, 
our  attention  has  been  drawn  by  a  friend  to  a  very  interest- 
ing and  important  letter  from  Dr.  Miller,  which  has  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  the  lately  published  "  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  second  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  302.  It  is  dated  llth 
May,  1799  ;  and  the  writer,  alluding  to  the  plan  of  a  Col- 
lege proposed  to  be  founded  by  the  Government  at  Armagh, 
gives  what  would  appear  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  sys- 
tem of  academical  education.  There  are,  we  understand, 
some  unpublished  letters  from  Hannah  More,  Alexander 
Knox,  and  other  distinguished  characters,  with  whom  Dr. 
Miller  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  to  any  letters  of  such  persons  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  must  be  attached. 
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MODERN    HISTORY,    FROM    THE    BRITISH     REVOLUTION     Ut 

THE    YEA.R    1688    TO    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION 

IN    THE    YEAR   1789. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  first  grand  alliance  in  the 
year  1689  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  in 
the  year  1715. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697 — The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and 
the  second  grand  alliance,  1701 — The  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713 — Liter- 
ary character  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — Art  of  war  improved. 

IN  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance,  concluded  in  the  year 
1689,  the  king  of  France,  being  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  empire,  perpetrated  that  work  of  desola- 
tion in  the  Palatinate  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  which 
inflamed  to  its  utmost  violence  the  animosity  of  his  enemies. 
As  he  could  not  from  so  much  devastation  derive  to  himself 
any  real  advantage,  it  the  more  exasperated  the  adverse  go* 
vernments,  especially  the  protestant  states,  which  sympa- 
thised more  warmly  with  the  people  of  the  Palatinate.  The 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  France  had  before  ex- 
cited the  commiseration  of  those,  who  in  other  countries 
professed  the  same  religion.  The  cruel  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  a  whole  territory  belonging  to  German  Protestants, 
served  at  this  time  to  render  the  feeling  of  indignant  com- 
passion more  intense. 

The  war  was  waged  over  a  wide  and  various  theatre  ; 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Ire- 
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land,  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land.  The  Netherlands  how- 
ever were  the  principal  scene  of  action,  and  there  France 
maintained  the  superiority  of  her  arms  against  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  combined  powers.  Louis  however  at  length, 
notwithstanding  his  advantages,  perceived  that  a  peace  was 
important  to  his  interest,  because  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain  appeared  to  be  not  far  distant,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  grand  alliance  should  have  been  dissolved,  before 
he  should  claim  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Ne- 
gotiations were  accordingly  commenced  in  the  year  1696, 
by  which  in  the  following  year  was  concluded  the  peace  of 
Ryswick. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  may  be  considered  as  having  con- 
stituted the  new  system  of  federative  policy,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  the  first  grand  alliance.  It  is  admitted  that 
no  considerable  acquisition  was  made  by  any  of  the  con- 
tending powers,  so  that  the  general  state  of  Europe  re- 
mained apparently  the  same,  as  it  had  been  before  the  war. 
Sufficient  advantage  was  however  obtained  for  the  general 
interest  of  Europe,  because  that  which  was  needed,  was  not 
a  transference  of  territory,  but  the  security  and  perma- 
nence of  the  existing  relations.  The  territories  of  Spain, 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Dutch  republic,  were  protected 
against  the  encroachment  of  French  ambition,  and  the  re- 
sources of  France  were  so  exhausted  in  the  struggle,  that 
her  power  was  reduced  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  general 
system.  William  was  at  the  same  time  formally  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Great  Britain ;  the  same  treaty,  which  con- 
stituted the  new  system  of  European  policy,  ascertaining  also 
the  security  of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  British  government, 
which  consummated  the  domestic  policy  of  these  countries. 

Some  subordinate  arrangements  remained  however  after 
this  treaty,  which  were  necessary  for  completing  the  new 
order  of  Europe.  In  these  the  later  part  of  this  important 
reign  was  employed,  as  the  earlier  activity  of  Louis  had 
eventually  determined  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
principal  governments.  The  disposal  of  the  dominions  of 
Spain  was  at  this  time  the  object  of  contention.  In  the  Aus- 
trian period  of  the  policy  of  Europe  these  dominions  had  added 
strength  to  the  empire,  first  by  a  direct  connexion  under  a 
common  sovereign,  and  afterwards  by  the  friendly  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  family.  That 
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period  had  reached  its  termination.  France  at  this  time  oc- 
cupied the  position  which  had  been  held  by  Austria,  and 
it  had  accordingly  become  necessary,  that  some  new  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  in  regard  to  those  territories, 
which  had  previously  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  European  territories  of  the  Spanish  government 
it  is  in  this  view  necessary  to  consider  only  those  of  the 
peninsula  and  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Italian  dependencies 
having  in  the  exhausted  state  of  Italy  no  other  importance, 
than  as  they  served  to  maintain  the  interior  balance  of  that 
country.  The  dependencies  in  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth  followed  the  fortune  of  the  peninsular  territory.  The 
territories  in  the  peninsula  and  in  the  Netherlands,  we  ac- 
cordingly find,  underwent  changes  corresponding  to  the 
change  effected  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  By  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  the  crown  of  Spain  was 
transferred  from  the  family  of  Austria  to  that  of  Bourbon ; 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  detached  from  Spain,  were 
transferred  to  the  empire,  but  under  the  condition  of  con- 
stituting a  barrier,  for  protecting  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  republic.  The  one  arrangement  added  some  strength 
to  the  predominant  power  of  the  new  system  of  policy,  the 
other  established  a  connexion  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  two  maritime  governments,  for  resisting  and  ba- 
lancing its  force. 

To  these  two  portions  of  the  Spanish  territories,  Louis 
advanced  distinct  pretensions  at  different  times ;  to  the 
Netherlands,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  year  1667, 
and  to  the  crown  of  Spain  itself  in  the  year  1700.  It  was 
most  important  to  the  result,  that  the  claim  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  so  long  have  preceded  the  other,  because  it 
prepared  the  confederacy,  by  which  Louis  was  afterwards 
opposed.  If  the  French  king  had  by  different  circumstances 
been  tempted  to  begin  the  enterprises  of  his  ambition  with 
the  pretension  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  his  attempt  would 
doubtless  have  excited  much  alarm  among  the  other  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  but  a  well-combined  plan  of  opera- 
tions among  independent  states,  of  various  and  often  con- 
flicting interests,  requires  the  concurrence  of  so  many 
favourable  agencies,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the 
mere  alarm  caused  by  such  an  enterprise,  however  great, 
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would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  at  once  into  exist- 
ence in  so  much  vigour,  as  to  be  adequate  to  the  struggle. 
The  settlement  of  Europe  would  have  been  abandoned  to 
ill-concerted  efforts,  destitute  of  combination  in  the  direction 
of  hostilities,  and  of  a  predominating  and  controlling  influence 
in  the  negotiations,  by  which  they  should  be  terminated. 

In  the  order,  in  which  these  enterprises  actually  occurred, 
every  thing  was  in  its  place.  The  first  effort  of  the  ambition 
of  Louis  was  directed  towards  countries  bordering  on  the 
Dutch  republic,  the  government  instrumental  in  transferring 
to  Britain  the  continental  relations  of  the  secondary  power 
in  the  general  system.  When  that  government  had  nearly 
sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  storm,  which  soon  extended 
its  ravages  beyond  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  had  been 
saved  rather  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  invader,  than  by  its 
own  desperate  resolution,  it  received  a  seasonable  admonition 
to  provide  better  for  its  future  security.  The  restless  ambi- 
tion of  Louis,  in  urging  claims  of  re-union,  maintained 
during  the  succeeding  peace  the  alarm  previously  excited  by 
his  hostility,  and  the  league  of  Augsburg  began  the  combi- 
nations, which  were  three  years  afterwards  completed  in  the 
grand  alliance.  When  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was 
the  result  of  that  alliance,  had  constituted  the  principal  ar- 
rangement of  the  new  order  of  policy,  by  placing  the  British 
government  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  opposed  to  the 
power  of  France,  the  latter  might  then  proceed  to  acquire  an 
influence  over  the  councils  of  Spain,  by  advancing  one  of 
its  princes  to  the  vacant  throne  of  that  country.  A  syste- 
matic combination  had  then  been  formed,  by  which  this  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  might  be  so  far  counteracted,  as  to 
render  it  consistent  with  the  general  equilibrium. 

This  order  of  events,  which  appears  to  have  been  thus 
important,  grew  out  of  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  the  claim  to  the  Netherlands  having 
arisen  from  the  second  marriage  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
therefore  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  claim  to  the  crown  itself 
from  his  son's  want  of  children  and  of  brothers.  On  these 
contingencies  the  whole  arrangement  of  European  policy 
appears  to  have  depended,  the  one  leading  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  the  other  to  that  of  Utrecht,  and  both  in  the  order, 
in  which  the  one  treaty  was  preparatory  to  the  other. 
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The  negotiations,  which  preceded  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  though  in  their  result  they  contributed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  interests  of  Europe,  were  yet  a  glaring 
exemplification  of  that  spurious  anxiety  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  which  absurdly  seeks  in  schemes 
of  unprovoked  and  unwarrantable  aggression  the  security  of 
national  independence.  It  is  however  consolatory  to  reflect, 
that  neither  of  the  two  treaties  of  partition1,  negotiated 
on  this  occasion,  was  carried  into  execution.  The  earlier 
one  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
for  whom  the  mutual  jealousy  of  France  and  England  had 
destined  the  principal  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Spain.  The 
second  had  no  other  operation,  than  to  determine  the  de- 
clining sovereign  of  that  country  to  bequeath  to  a  French 
prince  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  as  the  only  method  of 
preserving  them  from  the  proposed  dismemberment.  The 
king  of  Spain  had  naturally  been  disposed  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Austrian  family,  to  which  he  belonged ;  but 
the  emperor  was  unable  to  send  into  the  peninsula  a  force 
sufficient  to  support  the  nomination  of  his  younger  son,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  monarch  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions,  prevailed  over  his  concern  for  his  family. 

Though  Louis  had  concluded  with  William  two  successive 
treaties  for  the  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  he  could 
not  determine  to  relinquish  the  splendid  prize,  which  the  will 
of  Charles  II.  of  that  country  presented  to  his  ambition. 
Accordingly,  exhausted  as  were  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  war  concluded  only  three  years  before,  he  resolved  to 
assert  by  arms  the  claim,  which  this  bequest  had  vested  in 
Philip,  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin.  The  emperor  on  the 
other  hand  contended  for  a  right  of  inheritance  in  behalf  of 
his  second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles.  As  in  the  year  pre- 

1  The  earlier  of  these  treaties,  concluded  in  the  year  1698,  assigned 
to  the  dauphin  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of  Tus- 
cany, the  marquisate  of  Final,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa  ;  to  the 
archduke  Charles  the  duchy  of  Milan;  and  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
liavaria  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  later,  concluded 
in  the  year  1700,  assigned  to  the  dauphin  the  duchy  of  Loraine  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  territories  assigned  by  the  former,  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
being  compensated  by  a  grant,  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  ceded  all 
the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  archduke.— Abrege  de 
1'Hibt.  dcs  Trailer,  tome  i.  pp<  255,  '256. 
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ceding  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witz  had  been  concluded  with  the  Turks2,  this  potentate,  who 
had  been  embarrassed  by  the  hostilities  of  that  people,  was 
then  at  liberty  to  exert  the  remaining  force  of  the  family  of 
Austria  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pretensions.  The  British 
government,  which  had  been  recently  combined  with  France 
in  the  treaties  of  partition,  was  at  this  time  united  with 
Austria,  to  resist  and  repress  the  ambition  of  its  former  ally. 
A  second  grand  alliance3  was  accordingly  formed  against 
France  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Wil- 
liam died  in  the  following  year,  as  if  the  formation  of  this 
confederacy  were  the  completion  of  the  purpose,  for  which 
he  had  been  sent  into  existence. 

Spain  had  sunk  into  a  debility4,  which  paralysed  all 
the  functions  of  its  government,  and  appeared  to  render 
some  considerable  change  indispensable  even  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  political  existence.  Exhausted  of  its  mili- 
tary strength  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  earlier  princes  of 
the  Austrian  family,  to  maintain  an  ascendency  over  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  deprived  of  the  industrious  part 
of  its  population  by  the  persecution  and  final  expulsion 
of  its  Moorish  inhabitants,  and  oppressed  in  its  intellect 
and  spirit  by  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  it  had  rapidly  declined  under  the  later 
sovereigns  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  the  government 
seemed  ready  to  expire  through  its  own  weakness,  when 
the  feeble  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  terminated  by  his  un- 
timely, though  expected  death.  Of  this  incapable  sovereign 

2  This  peace  had  been  mediated  by  the  British  and  Dutch  with  the 
design  of  facilitating  the  military  efforts  of  Austria. — Renault,  vol.  ii. 
p.  233.  3  This  was  composed  of  the  emperor,  Great  Britain,  the 

United  Provinces,  the  empire,  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  several  powers  entering  into  it  in  this  order. 
The  allies  engaged  to  procure  for  Austria  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  ports  of  Tus- 
cany, and  never  to  permit  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain. — Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  ii.  p.  194. 

4  Though  murders  were  daily  perpetrated  in  the  capital,  no  inquiry 
was  made  about  the  guilty.  The  clergy  and  especially  the  monks, 
were  not  better  than  others. — Mem.  Poiit.  et  Milit.  de  Louis  XIV.  et 
XV.,  par  Millot,  tome  ii.  p.  92.  Paris,  1777.  Of  the  extreme  imbe- 
cility of  the  government  a  striking  picture  is  exhibited  by  lord  Mahon, 
in  his  account  of  Spain  under  Charles  II.  Loud.,  1840. 
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it  has  been  well  remarked5,  that  he  would  have  been  un- 
known in  history,  if  he  had  not  made  a  will.  Of  the  go- 
vernment it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  two  particulars,  to 
characterise  its  deplorable  condition  under  the  last  of  the 
Austrian  princes,  the  one  exhibiting  the  utmost  distress  of 
financial  embarrassment,  the  other  the  last  excess  of  a  cruel 
and  corrupting  bigotry.  After  the  possessors  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  America  had  recourse  to  sumptuary  laws6,  and 
to  a  currency  of  copper  rated  far  above  its  value,  they  at 
length  found  it  necessary  to  expose  to  public  sale  the  vice- 
royalties  and  governments,  and  even  the  dignity  of  grandees, 
for  providing  the  means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  state. 
In  the  blindness  of  the  national  bigotry  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  joy  of  the  people  was  to  be  manifested  at  the 
marriage  of  their  sovereign7,  no  better  expression  of  the 
public  satisfaction  could  be  devised,  than  the  celebration  of 
an  auto  da  fe,  at  which  twenty-two  victims  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion perished  in  the  flames8,  and  sixty  others  suffered  cor- 
poral punishments. 

But,  though  the  government  of  Spain  was  thus  rapidly 
approaching  to  a  natural  dissolution,  its  people  maintained 
in  their  full  vigour  the  principles,  by  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  actuated.  They  were  not  enlightened, 
for  the  inquisitorial  spirit  of  their  religious  establishment 
had  suppressed  and  stifled  their  intellectual  energies  ;  but 
in  the  hour  of  trial  they  clung  with  firmness  to  the  prince6, 
to  whom  the  will  of  their  last  sovereign  had  bequeathed 
the  crown  of  their  country.  When  the  regular  resources  of 
the  government  had  been  proved  to  be  wholly  insufficient 

6  Pfeffel,  tome  ii.  p.  441.  6  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'Espagne, 
tome  ii.  pp.  499,  580,  581.  7  Ibid.,  p.  578.  8  The  inquisitors  of 
Barcelona  represented  to  Mr.  Townsend,  that  as  long  as  the  priesthood 
should  be.  debarred  from  marriage,  and  confessors  continue  liable  to 
abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  the  secrecy,  the  prudence,  and, 
when  needful,  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition,  would  be  the  only  effec- 
tual restraint  on  the  licentiousness  and  universal  depravation  of  their 
morals. — Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  9  How  low  this 

spirit  descended  in  society  appears  from  the  following  anecdote.  '  The 
courtesans  dispersed  themselves  among  the  troops  of  the  archduke, 
and  by  their  insidious  familiarities  destroyed  more  than  had  fallen  in 
any  single  battle.'  They  boasted  of  their  patriotism  in  having  refused 
their  favours  to  the  king's  troops. — Somerville's  Reign  of  Queen  Auiiv, 
p.  402,  note.  Lond.,  1798. 
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for  the  maintenance  of  his  cause,  and  the  French  king  had 
been  even  compelled  to  abandon  his  grandson  to  his  fate, 
the  combined  loyalty  and  independence  of  the  Spanish 
people  rallied  round  the  sinking  throne,  and  established  it 
upon  the  discomfiture  of  their  enemies.  Perhaps  no  other 
nation  has  ever  exhibited  this  combination  of  political  de- 
crepitude and  of  popular  energy  ;  and  it  may  deserve  at- 
tention to  consider,  to  what  causes  it  owed  its  existence  in 
Spain. 

The  Spanish  nation  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
various  causes,  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  national  character.  Placed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe,  they  had  struggled  almost  eight 
centuries  against  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  and  two  centuries 
had  not  been  sufficient  for  eradicating  the  romantic  gallantry, 
which  had  been  cherished  in  a  struggle  so  peculiar,  and  so 
protracted.  During  one  of  those  two  succeeding  centuries 
also  they  had  maintained,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  a 
station  so  predominant  among  the  European  governments10, 
that,  when  they  afterwards  sunk  into  decay  and  weakness, 
they  could  not  wholly  banish  from  their  minds  the  proud 
persuasion  of  the  superiority,  which  they  had  previously 
enjoyed,  and  other  nations  long  continued  to  ascribe  to  them 
an  importance,  which  had  no  sufficient  foundation.  But 
the  grand  cause  perhaps  of  the  preservation  of  an  inde- 
pendent spirit  among  the  Spaniards,  amidst  circumstances 
of  national  decay  and  degradation,  was  the  cantoning  of 
the  people  into  so  many  distinct  kingdoms  or  principalities, 
which  by  their  reciprocal  repulsion  served  to  concentrate  a 
spirit,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted.  Destitute 
of  any  general  object,  to  which  they  might  look  with  the 
affectionate  regard  of  patriotic  feeling,  as  they  were  neither 
animated  by  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  a  free  constitution, 
nor  elevated  by  the  pride  of  national  prosperity,  they  yet 
found  in  the  division  of  their  country  somewhat,  which  they 
could  cherish,  and  for  which  they  could  contend.  Although 
the  Spaniard  had  then  nothing,  of  which  he  could  be  proud, 
except  the  recollection  of  a  departed  greatness,  the  Casti- 
lian,  or  the  Aragonian,  might  still  dwell  upon  the  pretension 
of  his  own  particular  kingdom  to  be  esteemed  superior  to 
10  Watson's  Hist,  of  Philip  III.,  p.  525. 
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the  other  states  of  his  sovereign,  or  at  least  to  enjoy  some 
favourable  peculiarity  in  the  qualities  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  people.  There  was  no  general  diet,  to  which  the  several 
states  might  appeal  for  a  vindication  of  their  rights.  Each 
of  its  principalities  stood  alone,  and  was  even  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  rest ;  and  their  mutual  jealousy  pre- 
served a  spirit,  which  in  the  emergency  of  the  public  in- 
terests  supplied  the  deficiency  of  a  general  patriotism. 

The  situation  of  Europe "  was  at  this  time  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  powers  of  the  north  were  occu- 
pied by  a  war,  which  had  recently  burst  forth  against  the 
Swedish  government ;  the  emperor  was  alarmed  by  the  dis- 
contents of  the  Hungarians,  who  had  lately  associated  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  a  chief  named  Rakcczy 12 ;  and 
the  erection  of  a  ninth  electorate  in  the  favour  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  had  involved  in  a  domestic  contention  the 
princes  of  Germany.  It  has  accordingly  been  considered 
as  probable  that,  if  Louis  had  given  to  the  maritime  powers 
a  sufficient  security  'that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  not  be 
annexed  to  that  of  France,  he  would  have  experienced  little 
opposition  in  procuring  the  former  for  a  prince  of  his  family. 
But  the  French  monarch,  far  from  adopting  any  prudent 
expedient  for  disarming  the  jealousy  naturally  entertained 
of  him,  appears  to  have  had  recourse  industriously  to  every 
measure,  which  might  justify  apprehension,  and  generate  a 
hostile  combination.  Immediately  before  the  duke  of  Anjou 
departed  for  Spain,  the  king  issued  letters-patent  reserving 
to  this  prince  his  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  his 
original  country.  By  this  preliminary  declaration  he  chal- 
lenged generally  the  jealousy  of  the  other  powers.  By  his 
subsequent  proceedings  he  gave  special  cause  of  alienation 
to  each  of  the  two  maritime  governments.  The  Dutch  were 
above  all  things  apprehensive  of  seeing  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands in  the  possession  of  the  French,  regarding  them  as  a 
barrier  indispensably  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  country.  Louis  however,  instead  of  dissipating  their 
fears  by  a  cautious  system  of  conduct,  procured  from  the 
council  of  Madrid  an  authority  over  these  provinces  co-or- 

ir  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  i.  pp,  262— 2G4.  12  In  the 
year  1692. 
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dinate  to  that  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  sent  into  them 
French  troops,  avowedly  destined  to  act  against  the  Dutch, 
as  the  enemies  of  Philip  and  of  France.  In  the  English 
parliament  a  considerable  party  was  adverse  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  William,  persuaded  that  the  interest  of  England 
might  be  best  promoted  by  disengaging  it  from  the  strug- 
gles of  the  continent.  Louis  again,  at  the  death  of  James 
II. 13,  found  an  opportunity  of  determining  that  parliament 
to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities  against  himself14,  by 
recognising  the  son  of  James  as  king  of  England,  in  open 
disregard  of  a  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

The  emperor,  indignant  at  the  disappointment  of  his 
family,  was  the  first  mover  of  the  war  of  the  succession. 
He  could  not  however  venture  to  engage  in  hostilities 15,  until 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  Louis  had  alienated  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  and  decided  those  nations  to  conclude  with  him 
the  treaty,  which  has  been  distinguished  as  the  second  grand 
alliance.  Nor  was  the  emperor  able  to  maintain  the  first 
place  in  this  confederacy,  though  he  was  the  instigator  of 
the  war,  and  his  indemnification  was  the  professed  object  of 
the  league.  Besides  that  the  empire  was  agitated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  ninth  electorate,  the  emperor  was  soon 
occupied  by  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  with  which  he  had 
been  already  menaced.  This  insurrection  continued  almost 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  war,  having  been  begun  two 
years  after  its  commencement,  and  being  suppressed  only  in 
the  year  preceding  the  adjustment  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  England  and  France.  The  attention  and  the 
forces  of  that  monarch  were  accordingly  diverted  from  the 
effective  prosecution  of  any  scheme  of  external  policy  ;  and 
thus,  as  in  the  preceding  war,  the  field  was  left  open  to  the 
British  government,  for  assuming  without  competition  the 
station  of  the  secondary  power  in  the  general  system.  In 
the  reduced  state  of  the  imperial  power  an  insurrection  of 
Hungary  was  competent  to  effect  such  a  diversion,  as  had 
before  resulted  from  a  preceding  insurrection  supported  by 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Turkish  empire 16. 

13  In  the  year  1 701.  u  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  i. 

p,264.  15  Pfeffel,  tome  ii.  pp.444— 447.  16  The  Hungarian 

insurrection  of  count  Tekeli,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1679,  proved 
the  occasion  of  the  hostility  of  Turkey,  which  was  declared  four  years 
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The  political  process,  of  which  William  had  been  the 
grand  agent,  was  at  this  time  perfected.  A  temporary  con- 
nexion of  the  two  governments  of  the  Dutch  and  British  had 
been  established,  by  which  the  latter  became  at  once  in- 
volved in  the  continental  policy  of  the  former.  A  war  had 
then  been  waged,  in  which  France  and  Great  Britain  as- 
sumed their  respective  positions,  as  the  leading  powers  in 
the  new  system  of  policy ;  and,  when  the  arrangement  of 
the  interests  of  Europe  was  to  be  rendered  more  perfect  by 
a  new  disposition  of  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, a  great  confederacy  had  been  again  combined,  by 
which  this  part  of  the  adjustment  was  at  length  effected. 
At  such  a  juncture  it  was  not  inconvenient,  that  the  direct 
connexion  of  the  British  government  with  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic should  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.  Heinsius, 
the  pensionary  of  Holland,  survived  to  maintain  among  his 
countrymen  the  system  of  that  prince ",  who  had  been  his 
protector,  and  to  form  with  prince  Eugene,  who  commanded 
the  imperialists,  and  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
commanded  the  British  troops,  and  directed  the  operations 
of  the  whole  alliance,  an  illustrious  triumvirate,  adequate 
to  manage  with  effect  a  confederacy  so  cumbrous  that,  as 
the  duke  remarked18,  he  had  eight  different  nations  in  his 
army. 

The  domestic  situation  of  Great  Britain  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Anne  shall  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 
But  it  naturally  occurs  in  this  place  to  reflect  how  peculiar 
was  that  combination  of  events,  while  the  domestic  interests 
of  Great  Britain  were  abandoned  to  the  play  of  parties  by 
the  weakness  of  a  female  sovereign  of  very  ordinary  talents, 
provided  for  the  management  of  its  foreign  interests  a  ge- 

afterwards.  From  this  time  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  concluded  two 
years  after  that  of  Ryswick,  was  the  power  of  the  emperor  employed 
without  intermission  in  resisting  the  combined  exertions  of  his  own 
revolted  subjects  in  Hungary  and  of  the  Ottoman  government;  and 
while  Louis  XIV.  was  alarming  Germany  with  his  unauthorised  pre- 
tensions, its  sovereign  was  invested  in  his  capital  by  the  Turks,  and 
indebted  to  the  Poles  for  his  deliverance.  n  He  was  especially  ser- 
viceable in  maintaining,  by  his  influence  among  his  own  countrymen, 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  alliance. — Louis  XIV.,  &c.,par  Anquetil, 
tome  iii.  p.  283.  18  Mem.  of  the  M.  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  Lond., 
1757. 
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neral,  so  eminently  endowed  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
with  the  very  different  qualities  of  a  commander  and  a  ne- 
gotiator19. The  government  was  thus  permitted  to  be  feeble 
at  home,  while  it  was  respected  abroad  ;  and  that  agitation 
of  domestic  parties,  which  was  conducive  to  its  interior  ar- 
rangement, was  reconciled  with  a  powerful  exertion  of  the 
national  force,  which  upheld  the  external  relations  of  the 
state. 

Nor  was  the  play  of  domestic  parties,  for  which  the  feeble 
government  of  Anne  afforded  so  ample  opportunity,  desti- 
tute of  an  important  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
When  Marlborough,  like  the  avenging  minister  of  heaven 20, 
was  overwhelming  the  enemies  of  his  country  with  discom- 
fiture and  dismay,  when  the  ambitious  sovereign  of  France, 
to  whom  flattery  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  given  a 
motto21  expressing  a  proud  defiance  of  an  allied  world,  was 
reduced  to  stipulate  only22,  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
turn  his  arms  against  that  grandson,  whom  himself  had 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  when  that  monarch,  in  the 
anguish  of  disappointed  ambition,  had  burst  into  tears  pub- 
licly in  his  council23,  thus  acknowledging  his  utter  inability 
to  extricate  his  country  from  its  difficulties,  then  it  was  that24 

19  Somerville  says  that  he  promoted  the  interests  of  the  con- 
federacy by  the  success  of  his  negotiations,  more  than  by  the  effects 
of  his  generalship,  during  the  campaign  of  the  year  1707.  While 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  deliberating,  Avhether  he  should  indulge 
his  resentment  against  the  emperor,  by  acceding  to  an  alliance  proposed 
by  France,  or  attack  the  czar  for  having  compelled  Stanislaus  to  abdi- 
cate the  crown  of  Poland,  the  duke  determined  him  to  prosecute  the 
war  of  Russia. — Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  242.  20  Johnson  has 
objected  to  this,  the  single  poetical  image  in  Addison's  Campaign,  that 
the  comparison  is  too  nearly  identical,  but  surely  an  avenging  angel  is 
sufficiently  exalted  above  mortality,  to  ennoble  by  comparison. 

21  Nee  pluribus  impar.  22  Mem.  Polit.  et  Milit.  de  Louis  XIV. 
et  XV.,  tome  iv.  p.  117.  M  St.  Simon,  tome  i.  p.  91.  21  Pro- 

fessor Heeren  has  well  remarked,  that  there  will  be  found  no  closer 
resemblance  to  the  struggle  of  the  two  parties  in  Carthage,  than  that 
of  thewhigsand  tories  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  in 
England  ;  and  demands  whether  the  latter  were  not  justified  in  wishing 
for  peace,  although  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the  whigs,  was  against 
it.  But  he  has  not  noticed,  that  Great  Britain  was  saved  from  the 
permanence  of  the  power  of  a  war-party  by  that  peculiar  constitution 
of  government,  Avhich  placed  its  overthrow  within  the  operation  of  a 
private  intrigue,  whereas  the  war-party  in  the  popular  government  of 
Carthage,  secure  against  such  a  reverse,  was  able  to  push  the  state  to 
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a  fluctuation  of  the  English  parties  annihilated  at  once  the 
power  of  the  English  general,  and  put  a  period  to  the  war 
on  conditions  accommodated,  though  not  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  belligerent  powers,  yet  to  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe.  For  forming  a  just  conception  of  the  important 
influence  of  this  change  of  the  ministry  of  England,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  language,  in  which  the  French 
writers  of  that  period  endeavoured  to  express  their  feeling 
of  the  national  deliverance.  The  all-powerful  hand,  says 
the  duke  St.  Simon25,  which  with  the  sands  of  the  shore 
sets  bounds  to  the  most  furious  tempests  o'f  the  ocean,  sud- 
denly arrested  the  ruin  of  this  once  formidable  king.  Such 
a  revolution,  says  the  marquess  de  Torcy26,  was  to  be  the 
handiwork  of  God ;  the  industry  or  vain  policy  of  man  could 
never  flatter  itself  to  be  able  to  effect  it;  and  whoever 
should  previously  have  declared,  that  such  things  should 
happen,  would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary. 

However  extraordinary  and  unexpected  was  this  change 
of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  yet  in  strict  corre- 
spondence to  a  foreign  event,  which  at  that  time  reversed 
the  interests  of  the  confederated  powers.  The  grand  al- 
liance, originally  formed  to  procure  for  the  archduke  Charles 
such  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  territories,  as  might  balance 
the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
throne  of  Spain,  was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
cession of  strength,  extended  to  the  project  of  rendering 
the  archduke  sovereign  of  that  country,  instead  of  a  prince 
of  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  emperor  however,  dying 
without  leaving  male  children,  left  the  throne  of  the  empire 
open  to  that  archduke,  for  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  the  allies  were  then  contending.  Instead  therefore 
of  an  eventual  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  might  be  the  result  of  some  future  contingency,  Eu- 
rope was  menaced  with  an  immediate  conjunction  of  those 
of  Spain  and  the  empire,  a  combination  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  the  most  formidable  to  its  independence.  The 
new  ministry  of  England  therefore,  already  desirous  of  de- 
its  destruction  in  the  struggle  with  Rome. — Hist.  Researches  into 
the  Polities,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Carthaginians.  ^Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians,  p.  275,  note  Oxford,  1832.  25  St.  Simon,  tume 

i.  p.  93.         w  >»emoirs  of  the  M.  de  Torcy,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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stroying  by  a  peace  the  domestic  influence  of  Marlborough, 
were  on  general  grounds  of  foreign  policy  justified  in  re- 
linquishing that,  which  had  latterly  been  the  great  object 
of  the  war. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mably37  that  if  Philip  V.  had  been 
without  opposition  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  two 
nations,  less  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  union,  would  have 
acted  thenceforward  in  correspondence  to  their  former  in- 
terests. The  distance  of  Spain  from  the  other  territories  of 
the  house  of  Austria  had  precluded  the  hostility,  which  exists 
among  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  Spanish  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands  even  served  to  connect  the  two  countries, 
affording  a  communication  to  the  one,  and  depending  on  the 
other  for  protection.  The  relative  circumstances  of  France 
and  Spain  were  wholly  different.  Confining  each  on  the 
other,  both  at  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  Netherlands,  they 
were  naturally  prepared  for  jealousy  and  contention,  nor 
could  France  have  indulged  that  spirit  of  aggrandisement, 
which  is  natural  to  a  military  government,  without  beginning 
with  the  possessions  of  Spain.  The  war  of  the  succession 
was  then  the  rough  process,  by  which  these  countries,  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  influence  of  a  close  and  twofold 
vicinage,  were  brought  to  a  harmony  of  feeling,  by  uniting 
them  during  so  many  years  in  the  severe  struggle  of  a  com- 
mon cause,  the  Spaniards  being  at  the  same  time28  alienated 
from  the  imperialists  by  the  antipathy,  with  which  they  re- 
garded their  heretical  allies  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of 
Great  Britain. 

Another  connexion  was  also  effected  by  the  war,  which 
has  considerably  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  general  system.  While 
Spain  became  connected  with  France,  Portugal  on  the  other 
hand  attached  itself  to  Great  Britain29.  The  Portuguese 
government  had  at  first  connected  itself  with  the  party  of 
France ;  but  whether  it  was  alarmed  by  the  fleets  of  the 
maritime  powers,  or  bribed  by  the  offer  of  some  dismember- 
ments of  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  peninsula  and  in 
America,  it  speedily  went  over  to  the  grand  alliance,  and 

27  MablV,  tome  vi.  pp.  218—220.  28  Mem.  Polit.  et  Mtlit.  do 

Louis  XIV.  et  XV.,  tome  iii.  p.  251.      29  Pfeffcl,  tome  ii.  pp.  452, 453. 
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became  active  in  distressing  the  government  of  Spain.  So 
important  was  this  accession  deemed,  that  it  extended  the 
views  of  the  allies  from  plans  of  mere  partition  and  dismem- 
berment to  the  ambitious  project  of  a  total  conquest.  The 
result  did  not  indeed  correspond  to  the  sanguine  expectation 
of  the  confederated  powers  ;  but  in  the  struggle  a  close  and 
intimate  connexion  was  formed  between  Portugal  and  Great 
Britain,  which  increased  the  commercial  resources  of  our  go- 
vernment30, and  assisted  in  balancing  the  augmentation  of 
French  power,  accruing  from  the  establishment  of  a  French 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Nor  did  the  influence  of  this 
connexion  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  federative  system, 
of  which  it  constituted  a  combination,  for  it  has  since  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  enormous  dominion, 
which  had  crushed  that  system,  and  in  affording  to  Europe 
an  opportunity  for  restoring  among  its  governments  the  com- 
binations of  a  balanced  policy. 

Voltaire31  has  pointedly  described  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  by  remarking  that  France 
received  the  law  from  England,  and  dictated  it  to  the  empire. 
In  the  war  of  thirty  years,  and  in  the  negotiations  of  West- 
phalia, by  which  that  war  was  concluded,  France  assumed 
and  sustained  the  character  of  guardian  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany,  and  protector  of  its  princes.  The  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  at  length  reversed  this  policy33.  The  ambition 

:io  In  the  year  1703  was  concluded  the  Methuen  treaty,  by  which 
Portugal  engaged  to  admit  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  on 
the  condition  that  England  should  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal  under 
duties  less  by  one-third  than  those  of  France. — Tableau  des  Revol.  de 
1'Europe,  tome  ii.  p.  221,  note.  This  treaty  was  at  length  relinquished 
in  the  year  1831.  31  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  pp.  455,  456. 

32  The  relation  thus  established  between  France  and  the  states  of 
Germany,  gave  being  to  a  connexion  of  sufficient  power,  to  enable  the 
states  to  encroach  on  their  sovereign  in  their  turn.  Ten  years  only 
had  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  when  this 
became  manifest  in  the  formation  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  which 
procured  for  France  so  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  as 
often  surpassed  that  of  the  emperor.  It  was  continued  to  the  year 
1666. — Pfeffel,  tome  ii.  pp.  362,  364.  Twenty-two  years  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  which  in  the  preceding  war  had  been 
the  great  support  of  the  imperial  power  against  the  protestant  con- 
federacy, concluded  with  France  a  secret  alliance,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  elector  with  the  dauphin. — 
Ibid.,  p.  382.  The  operation  of  this  alliance  was  conspicuous  in  the  war 
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and  violence  of  that  monarch33  had  excited  among  the  Ger- 
man princes  a  universal  alarm ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  had  before  thrown  the  empire  into  the  arms 
of  France,  devoted  it  at  this  time  to  the  house  of  Austria  for 
its  security.  So  complete  was  the  revolution  of  the  policy 
of  Germany,  that  Sweden,  which  had  been  formidably  op- 
posed to  the  Ferdinands,  maintained  at  this  time  but  a  pre- 
carious influence  in  the  empire,  and  that  only  by  connecting 
itself  intimately  with  the  family  of  Austria.  But,  though 
the  states  of  the  empire  and  the  reigning  family  were  thus 
united  in  hostility  against  France,  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, guided  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough,  and  supported 
by  the  influence  of  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  was  the  mo- 
ving principle  of  the  confederacy.  When  therefore  the 
British  government  was  by  its  internal  change  of  parties  dis- 
posed to  conclude  a  peace  with  France,  its  change  of  policy 
permitted  the  French  government  to  insist  upon  conditions 
much  less  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans, than  those  which  it  had  before  been  ready  to  concede. 
Some  successes34,  obtained  by  the  French  during  these  ne- 
gotiations, compelled  the  Dutch  to  yield  a  reluctant  assent, 
unwilling  as  they  were  to  relinquish  the  pride  of  being  ar- 
biters of  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  emperor,  more  directly 
interested  in  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  become  the 
grand  object  of  the  war,  was  more  obstinate  in  his  opposition, 
nor  could  he  be  at  all  persuaded  to  recognise  his  rival  on  the 
throne35,  for  which  he  had  contended.  When  some  further 
successes  of  the  French  had  at  length  convinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  acquiescing  in  a  pacification36,  he  chose  rather 
to  conclude  with  France  a  separate  treaty,  which  should 
contain  no  mention  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  the  year  1713,  it 
was  stipulated  for  the  general  interest  of  Europe,  that  France 
and  Spain  should  never  be  united  under  the  government  of 

of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  the  zealous 
ally  of  France  ;  and  forty  years  afterwards,  when  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  in  the  like 
manner  exposed  ils  possessions  to  the  pretensions  of  various  claimants, 
the  favour  was  returned  by  France  in  the  efforts  exerted  for  advancing 
the  elector  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  33  Ibid.,  pp.  446,  449. 

34  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  dt-s  Traites,  tome  i.  p.  304.  35  Ibid.,  pp. 

304,  323.  33  IbidM  pp<  324,  33L 
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the  same  prince37,  and  that  the  grandson  of  Louis  should 
accordingly  make  his  final  option  between  the  inheritance  of 
his  family  and  his  new  sovereignty ;  and  it  was  also  provided 
that  a  sufficient  barrier  should  be  established  for  protecting 
the  Dutch  provinces  against  the  ambition  of  France38.  For 
the  particular  interest  of  the  British  empire  various  com- 
mercial advantages  were  obtained.  The  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  secured  by  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca39,  which  had  been  conquered  in  the  war  ;  that  of 
the  northern  seas  of  America  was  restored  by  the  restitution 
of  Newfoundland  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  strengthened 
by  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  a  new  commerce  was 
opened  with  the  American  dependencies  of  Spain,  by  the 
assiento  contract  for  supplying  them  during  thirty  years  with 
negroes,  an  advantage  granted  by  Philip  at  his  accession  to 
the  French. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  the  subject  of  much  re- 
proach, as  disproportioned  to  the  distinguished  successes  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  insufficient  for  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe.  That  it  was  disproportioned  to  the  successes 
of  the  allies  must  be  acknowledged.  They  had  reduced  the 
French  monarch  from  the  high  pretensions  of  a  grasping 
ambition  to  the  humiliating  stipulation,  that  he  should  not 
be  required  to  turn  his  arms  against  that  grandson,  whom 
himself  had  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  while  he  even 
offered  to  furnish  subsidies  for  the  assistance  of  the  allies  *° ; 
and  yet  the  treaty  confirmed  this  very  prince  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  But  it  has  been  justly  remarked 41,  that 
the  views  of  the  allies  had  expanded  with  their  successes, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle  a  more  enlarged  concep- 

37  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Trails,  tome  i.pp.  307—309.  38  This 

was  regulated  by  the  treaties  of  Rastadt  and  Baden  concluded  in  the 
year  1714,  and  by  the  barrier-treaty  in  the  year  1715.  The  Spanish 
Netherlands  were  ceded  to  the  emperor,  to  be  garrisoned  conjointly 
by  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  republic,  the  emperor  furnishing  three- 
fifths,  and  engaging  to  pay  annually  from  their  revenues  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  troops.  Great 
Britain  also  was  bound  to  guarantee  the  barrier,  and  to  maintain  it  by 
arms. — Ibid.,  pp.  340—343.  39  This  island  was  taken  by  the 

French  in  the  year  1756,  restored  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1763, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1782,  and  ceded  to  that  people  in 
the  year  1783.  *°  Mem.  of  M.  de  Torcy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74. 

41  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  504. 
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tion  of  the  satisfaction  necessary  for  the  house  of  Austria 
began  to  be  entertained.  It  accordingly  happened  that  a 
treaty,  inadequate  to  the  later  expectations  of  the  confede- 
rated powers,  was  yet  sufficient  for  accomplishing  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  their  union.  The  dismemberment  of  the 
territory  of  the  Spanish  crown  deprived  the  new  sovereign 
of  much  of  the  distant  appendages  of  his  royalty 42 ;  the 
war  too  had  provided  a  counterpoise  by  throwing  Portugal 
into  a  close  connexion  with  the  British  government ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  had  done  for  them 
all  which  could  be  proposed,  when  the  advancement  of  the 
archduke  to  the  imperial  throne  had  rendered  the  transfer 
of  the  Spanish  crown  to  this  prince  irreconcilable  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  confederacy. 

The  value  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
was  considerably  diminished  to  Austria  by  the  commercial 
restrictions43,  with  which  it  was  shackled  in  favour  of  the  two 
maritime  powers.  These  provinces  however,  it  is  admit- 
ted44, constituted  the  link,  connecting  the  interest  of  Austria 
with  the  maritime  resistance,  which  was  at  this  time  opposed 
to  the  encroachments  of  French  ambition.  The  restriction 
of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands,  as  it  gave  to  the  maritime 
states  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  these  provinces  in  a 
situation  so  favourable  to  themselves,  was  the  price  of  that 
protection.  Seventy  years  afterwards  this  treaty  was  abro- 
gated by  the  impetuous  Joseph  II.,  who  placed  an  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  in  his  connexion  with  France 45,  and  was  im- 
patient to  revive  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  his  dominions 
by  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  but  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  France,  and  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands, 

42  The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
to  the  emperor. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  i.  pp.  319,  &c. 
The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  however  recovered  by  Spain  in 
the  year  1735,  when  Charles  IV.  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  placed 
upon   that  throne. — Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  ii.  p.  313. 

43  These  restrictions,  and  especially  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  had 
been  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  concluded  between  the  Spani- 
ards and  the  Dutch  just  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  were  con- 
firmed by  the  barrier  treaty. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  i. 
pp.  117,  342,  343.  *4  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  586. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  586,  588. 
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both  which  occurred  within  seven  years  from  this  disturb- 
ance of  the  existing  system,  furnish  no  favourable  commen- 
tary on  his  policy. 

The  changes,  about  this  time  effected  in  the  internal  re- 
lations of  Germany,  corresponded  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner to  its  altered  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
Europe.  The  federative  combinations  of  the  empire  having 
discharged  their  function,  in  giving  a  beginning  to  the  'for- 
mation of  a  corresponding  policy  among  the  independent 
governments  of  Europe,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  this 
form  of  constitution  should  preserve  its  energy,  and  it  would 
probably  have  even  caused  some  disturbance  to  the  system, 
by  affording  to  other  states  a  facility  of  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  Germany.  A  new  arrangement  of  interior  policy 
was  accordingly  constituted  for  that  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  in  the  year  1701,  and  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  Austria  received  nine  years  afterwards  from  the 
final  reduction  of  Hungary.  A  new  and  different  equilibrium 
was  thus  created  in  Germany,  the  whole  government  resolv- 
ing itself  into  two  distinct  combinations,  of  which  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  sought  protection  under  the  power  of 
Austria,  while  that  of  the  Protestants  regarded  Prussia  as 
its  head.  This  was  not  fitted  to  extend  through  Europe  the 
relations  of  a  federative  policy,  but  it  was  sufficiently  suited 
to  a  state  of  the  general  system,  in  which  these  had  been 
already  formed.  Prussia  has  been  actively  concerned  in  the 
diplomacy,  of  Europe,  but  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  not 
as  a  member  of  a  German  confederacy. 

Two  distinct  wars,  by  which  Europe  in  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  menaced  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south,  presented  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  gratifying 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  with  the  title  of  royalty.46  So 

46  The  emperor,  who  in  the  year  1695,  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
Prussia  as  a  secular  duchy,  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  king- 
dom, when  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  promised  his  aid  against  France. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch  were  conciliated  by  the  same  considera- 
tion. In  the  north  the  differences,  which  had  recently  broken  out  be- 
tween the  king  of  Sweden  on  the  one  part,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Po- 
land, Denmark  and  Russia  on  the  other,  procured  the  consent  of  all 
these  states,  being  alike  desirous  of  gratifying  the  elector.— Pfefi'el, 
tome  ii.  p.  444. 

C   2 
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many  powers  were  interested  in  conciliating  him,  that  there 
were  few  dissentients,  and  Frederic  I.,  crowning  himself 
with  his  own  hands,  began  the  series  of  the  kings  of  Prussia. 
The  new  kingdom  was  in  its  intrinsic  resources  much  inferior 
to  Austria.  Composed  by  successive  acquisitions  of  scattered 
and  dissimilar  provinces,  and  destitute  of  those  natural  de- 
marcations, which  designate  a  territory  as  one,  and  give  to 
its  people  the  habits  of  political  combination,  it  had  no  solid 
basis  in  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  its  subjects.  It 
was  in  truth  a  great  army  variously  recruited  ;  its  king  was 
a  general,  and  its  real  capital  a  camp.  It  was  accordingly, 
in  the  internal  system  of  Germany,  the  secondary  or  rival 
state,  opposed  to  the  compact  and  solid  strength  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  interesting,  not  merely  as  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  later  and  more  perfect  arrangement  of 
federative  policy,  but  also  as  it  has  taken  a  place  among  the 
few  periods  distinguished  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
our  species.  It  has  indeed  been  acknowledged  by  the  French 
historian  of  that  age 47,  that  his  country  cannot  claim  for  it 
a  pre-eminence  of  scientific  inquiry,  which  he  admits  to  have 
belonged  to  England,  the  pretension  of  the  French  being 
limited  to  those  lighter  studies  which  pertain  to  general  lite- 
rature. The  literature  of  France  however  became  the  lite- 
rature of  Europe,  as  its  language  by  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  its  government  became  generally  prevalent ;  and  was 
adopted  at  once  as  a  dialect  of  the  more  refined  in  each 
country,  and  as  the  common  speech  of  different  states. 

The  French  language  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
unformed.  Malherbe,  who  died  in  the  year  1628,  had  just 
shown  that  in  poetical  composition  it  was  capable  of  strength 
and  elevation48;  and  Balzac,  who  survived  him  twenty-six 

47  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  tome  ii.  pp.  161,  167,  168.  48  Ronsard 
had  before  composed  heroic  odes,  but,  in  proposing  Pindar  for  his 
model,  he  had  more  frequently  become  bombastic  and  obscure,  han 
strong  and  elevated. — Les  Trois  Siecles  de  la  Litt.  Fransoise  par  Saba- 
tier  de  Castres,  tome  in.  p,  158.  Mangenot,  who  died  in  the  year  1768, 
has  given  the  following  whimsical  history  of  the  French  poetry.  '  La 
poesie  Franchise,  sous  Ronsard  et  sous  Baif,  etoit  un  enfant  au  berceau, 
dont  on  ignoroit  jusq'au  sexe.  Malherbe  le  soupc,onna  male,  et  lui  fit 
prendre  la  robe  virile.  Corneille  en  fit  une  heros.  Racine  en  fit  une 
femme  adorable  et  sensible.  Quinault  en  fit  une  courtisanne,  pour  la 
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years,  had  done  a  similar  service  to  its  prose49,  though  it  is 
confessed  that  all  the  faults  of  affectation  characterise  the 
style  of  this  writer.  What  had  been  thus  recently  begun  in 
both  species  of  composition,  was  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
genius,  which  the  patronage  of  Louis  fostered  and  encouraged. 
Corneille,  who  died  in  the  year  1634,  has  been  pronounced 
the  first60,  who  elevated  the  literary  genius  of  France  in 
creating  its  theatre  ;  but  Racine,  who  died  in  the  year  1699, 
exalted  the  dramatic  poetry  of  his  country  to  its  highest 
perfection  of  elegance  and  dignified  expression.  Fenelon, 
who  died  in  the  year  1715,  gave  the  utmost  refinement  to 
French  prose,  but  in  adopting  the  extraordinary  expedient 
of  composing  a  prosaic  epic51,  bore  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
very  excellence  of  his  own  work,  the  strongest  testimony  to 
the  essentially  unpoetical  character  of  the  language  of  his52 
country. 

rendre  digne  d'e*pouser  Lully,  et  la  peignit  si  bien  sous  la  masque  que 
le  severe  Boileau  s'y  trompa,  et  condamna  Quinault  a  1'enfer,  et  sa 
muse  aux  prisons  de  St.  Martin.  Al'egard  de  Voltaire,  il  en  k  fait  un 
excellent  ecolier  de  rhetorique,  qui  lutte  centre  tous  ceux,  qu'il  croit 
empereurs  de  sa  classe,  et  qu'  aucun  de  ses  pareilles  n'ose  entreprendre 
de  degoter,  se  contentant  de  s'en  rapporter  au  jugement  de  la  posterity 
unique  et  seul  prefet  des  Etudes  de  tous  les  siecles.' — Les  Trois  Siecles 
de  la  Litt.  Francoise  par  Sabatier  de  Castres,  tome  iii.  p.  167.  Paris, 
1801.  49  Ibid.,  tome  i.pp.  158,  159.  Voltaire  has  remarked,  that 

the  same  men  of  genius,  as  De  Thou  and  L'Hopital,  who  had  written 
admirably  in  the  Latin  language,  failed  in  the  management  of  their 
own,  which  was  refractory  in  their  hands ;  and  that  the  language  of 
France,  as  used  by  those  older  writers,  was  characterised  by  no  other 
merit,  than  a  certain  simplicity,  which  was  closely  connected  with  ir- 
regularity and  rudeness. — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  tome  ii.  p.  168. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  367.  5l  For  this  epic  Fenelon  was  disgraced  in 

France,  because  the  character  of  Idomeneus  was  considered  as  a  satire 
on  the  extravagance,  the  pomp,  and  the  ambition  of  the  king  ;  but  he 
was  so  much  respected  throughout  Europe,  that  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  when  the  diocese  of  this  bishop  became  the  seat  of  war,  took 
care  to  protect  his  lands. — Ibid.,  p.  315.  52  Credit  should  here  be 

given  to  France,  according  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  for  having  at  this  time  pro- 
duced in  Moliere  the  prince  of  the  modern  comedy,  in  partial  derogation 
from  the  dramatic  supremacy  of  our  Shakespeare. — Rev.  of  Moliere  in 
Misc.  Prose  Works,  vol.  xvii.  But  the  pretension  is  resisted  in  an 
Art.  in  the  Quart.  Rev.  for  July,  1823,  in  which  it  is  contended  that 
the  French  writer,  however  eminent  in  wit,  was  inferior  in  not  giving 
to  the  persons  of  his  dramas  the  reality  of  individual  character,  but  ex- 
hibiting rather  the  abstractions  of  classes,  than  the  realities  of  living 
men.  Ben  Jonson  this  critic  commends  as  the  immediate  parent  of 
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To  France  in  this  period  was  Europe  indebted  for  the 
commencement  of  those  journals,  which  have  since  diffused 
generally  through  society  some  knowledge  of  the  discussions 
of  literature.  Sallo,  who  died  in  the  year  1669,  was  the 
inventor  of  this  species  of  publication53,  and  Gallois,  who 
died  in  the  year  1707,  assisted  in  publishing,  and  afterwards 
continued,  the  Journal  des  Savans,  the  original  of  all  those 
periodical  productions.  Invented  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  communication  among  the  learned,  they  have  since 
been  directed  to  another  and  much  larger  object,  as  they  now 
furnish  the  unlearned  with  opinions  on  subjects,  which  they 
have  not  opportunity,  or  ability,  to  examine  for  themselves. 
The  learnmg  thus  supplied  may  not  be  very  profound,  though 
dissertations  of  superior  excellence  are  sometimes  in  this 
manner  given  to  the  public ;  but,  by  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  contained  in  those  journals,  the  intellect  of 
the  public  is  much  more  generally  exercised,  than  it  could 
be  by  any  other  expedient,  and  the  mass  of  general  informa- 
tion is  very  considerably  increased. 

The  military  system  of  France  and  of  Europe54  was  in  all 
its  details  the  work  of  this  prince.  Military  uniforms  were 
introduced  by  him  ;  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  which  had  been 
very  partial,  was  by  him  rendered  general ;  and  to  him  is 
due  the  management  of  the  artillery  with  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  fortification,  appropriate  schools  being  founded 
for  both  departments.  From  the  year  1672  he  had  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men  of  regular  troops  ;  and  at 
length,  as  his  forces  were  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  power  of  his  enemies,  he  had  in  arms,  his  ma- 
rine forces  being  included,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

the  English  comedy,  which  he  prefers  to  the  French.  Mr.  Hallam 
has  remarked,  '  of  Shakespeare  we  may  justly  say  that  he  had  the 
greater  genius,  but  perhaps  of  Moliere,  that  he  has  written  the  best 
comedies.' — Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  474. 

63  Trois  Siecles,  tome  ii.  p.  315  ;  tome  iv.  p.  196.  Some  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  design  had  been  suggested  to  Sallo,  by  the  Bibliographie 
Parisienne  of  Jacob,  who  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1670.  The  object 
of  this  work  had  been  to  give  an  account  of  all  books  printed  at 
Paris. — Ibid.,  p.  436.  The  first  number  was  published  in  the  year 
1665.  54  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  tome  ii  pp.  125—132.  The  very 

appellation  martinet,  used  to  designate  a  military  officer  more  than 
usually  attentive  to  discipline,  was  the  name  of  one  employed  hi  the 
service  of  Louis. 
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men.  He  created  a  considerable  navy,  and  councils  were 
formed  for  improving  the  construction  of  ships.  In  these 
efforts  however  he  came  into  a  direct  collision  with  the  two 
maritime  powers,  and  the  naval  force,  which  he  had  formed, 
received  a  defeat  from  their  united  fleets  at  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  fought  in  the  year  1692,  from  which  it  was  not  re- 
covered until  the  year  1751,  when  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  long  peace. 

The  civil  government  of  France  was  in  the  mean  time 
consolidated  into  a  simple,  though  not  a  despotic  monarchy, 
the  only  perfection  consistent  with  its  principles.  The  great 
lords55,  instead  of  cantoning  the  kingdom  into  a  number  of 
principalities,  were  drawn  into  attendance  on  the  court  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  the  governors  of  provinces  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  bestow  important  offices  on  their  own  de- 
pendents, and  thus  to  become  formidable  to  the  very  power, 
by  which  they  had  been  constituted.  The  spirit  of  faction, 
which  had  agitated  the  country  from  the  time  of  Francis  II., 
was  then  at  length  suppressed  ;  nor  did  the  Huguenots  en- 
gage in  an  insurrection,  until  their  enemies  had  demolished 
their  churches.  The  nation,  which  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury had  been  dangerous  to  itself,  was  thus  rendered  formi- 
dable only  to  other  states.  It  was  prepared  for  maintaining, 
with  all  the  necessary  energy,  its  influence  over  the  system, 
of  which  it  was  the  principal  and  central  member.  The 
manners  too  of  the  people  were  at  the  same  time  refined  in 
the  societies,  which  females  of  rank  assembled  at  their  houses 
in  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king,  provoked 
by  an  extraordinary  combat56,  was  successfully  exerted  in 
repressing  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  duelling,  which  had  been 
indulged  to  an  excess,  destructive  at  once  of  the  tranquillity 
and  of  the  morals  of  the  public. 

66  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  tome  ii.  pp.  138—140.  x  A  combat 

of  four  against  four  determined  Louis  to  pardon  this  offence  no  more. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  the  example  of  France,  that  in  the  time  of 
Voltaire  the  number  of  duels  throughout  Europe  was  a  hundred  times 
less,  than  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.— Ibid.,  p.  125. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolution  in  the  year 
1688  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Anne  in  the  year 
1702. 

Act  of  toleration,  bill  of  rights,  and  first  grand  alliance,  in  the  year  1689 
— Presbyterianism  established  in  Scotland,  1690  —  Triennial  bill, 
bank  of  England,  1694— The  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697 — Hanoverian 
succession  established,  second  grand  alliance,  1701 — Anne  queen,. 
J702. 

THE  transactions  of  the  two  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne  are  intimately  connected  in  two  important  respects, 
one  belonging  to  the  external,  the  other  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  In  the  former  of  these  relations 
they  together  constituted  one  eventful  period  of  time,  in 
which  Great  Britain  assumed  its  station  in  the  federative 
system  of  Europe,  as  the  adversary  of  the  overbearing  power 
and  ambition  of  France  ;  and  in  the  latter  they  likewise 
composed  the  period  of  the  domestic  transition  of  the  go- 
vernment from  the  succession  of  hereditary  sovereigns  ta 
the  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  family  on  a  title  strictly 
parliamentary.  Each  reign  had  however  also  its  peculiar 
object  of  domestic  arrangement,  which  requires  to  be  separ- 
ately examined.  To  accomplish  the  revolution  was  the  work 
of  William ;  to  effect  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  two 
measures  were  proposed  together  by  William  to  the  Scotish 
convention;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  former 
should  be  separated  from  the  difficulties  unavoidably  embar- 
rassing the  latter. 

The  illustrious  vindication  of  national  rights,  which  was 
effected  by  the  elevation  of  William,  was  in  its  immediate 
operation  limited  to  England.  In  Scotland  the  change  of 
the  sovereign  was  but  an  occasional  alternation  of  the  parties 
of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  true  epoch  of  its  poli- 
tical improvement,  was  the  union,  by  which  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  improved  government  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  state  of  the  parties  of  Ireland  was 
such  as  did  not  admit  a  voluntary  adoption  of  the  change 
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effected  in  England,  and  the  fate  of  the  revolution  was  there 
decided  by  the  sword.  Ireland  however  had  also  her  own 
revolution,  though  long  after  that  of  England.  The  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  cherished  in  the  more  considerable  mem- 
ber of  the  compound  government,  could  not  be  hindered 
from  diffusing  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
though  subjected  to  the  oppressions  of  a  conquered  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
Ireland  constituted,  almost  a  century  later  than  that  of 
England,  the  real  revolution  of  the  Irish  government. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  the  British  revo- 
lution two  extreme  and  opposite  opinions  have  been  main- 
tained. Doctor  Price,  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  a  sanction 
for  principles  of  the  most  enlarged  independence,  has  in- 
sisted that1,  among  the  rights  established  by  it,  was  *  that 
of  cashiering  our  governors  for  misconduct,  and  of  framing 
a  government  for  ourselves,'  adopting  a  form  of  expression 
modified  by  no  consideration  of  urgent  necessity,  or  of 
reverence  for  existing  institutions.  Mr.  Burke  on  the  other 
hand  has  with  no  less  vehemence  contended2,  that  the  revo- 
lution of  England  explicitly  discountenanced  such  principles, 
that  it  was  in  truth  but  a  renovation  of  the  established 
system  of  the  government,  which  James  had  laboured  to 
destroy,  and  that  it  bore  a  direct  correspondence  to  the  pre- 
ceding crisis  of  the  restoration,  in  which,  as  in  the  flight  of 
James,  the  monarchical  part  of  the  government  was  defi- 
cient, and  the  constitution  was  regenerated  by  the  parts, 
which  remained. 

Bishop  Hurd3  has  given  a  middle  character  of  this  inter- 
esting crisis,  which  appears  to  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  truth  than  either  of  these  representations.  *  This,'  says 
he,  '  will  be  considered  by  grateful  posterity  as  the  true  era 
of  English  liberty.  It  was  interwoven  indeed  with  the  very 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was  inclosed  in  the  an- 
cient trunk  of  the  feudal  law,  and  was  propagated  from  it. 
But  its  operation  was  weak  and  partial  in  that  state  of  its 
infancy.  It  acquired  fresh  force  and  vigour  with  age,  and 
has  now  at  length  extended  its  influence  to  every  part  of 

1  Plowden's  Jura  Anglorum,  p.   161.     Dubl.,  1792.  2  Reflec- 

tions on  the  Revol.  in  France,  pp.  21,  &c.     Dubl.,  1790. 
3  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Transactions,  p.  711. 
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the  political  system.'  This  description  does  not  characterise 
the  revolution,  with  Doctor  Price,  as  an  actual  dissolution  of 
the  government ;  nor  does  it,  with  Mr.  Burke,  exhibit  that 
event  as  a  mere  recurrence  to  a  former  order,  in  which  a 
mischief  was  remedied  and  some  precautions  were  employed 
for  preventing  a  renewal  of  it,  but  no  progressive  amend- 
ment of  the  government  was  in  any  respect  effected.  It 
represents  this  remarkable  event  as  an  expansion  of  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  at  length  developed 
amidst  the  favourable  circumstances  of  a  particular  crisis. 

Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  predispositions  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  free  constitution,  we  find  that  not  only  the 
claims  of  the  bill  of  rights  were  urged  as  the  ancient  and 
hereditary  pretensions  of  English  subjects,  but  the  very 
principle  of  the  revolution  itself  had  been  before  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  the  government.  The  distinguishing 
principle  of  the  revolution  was,  that  the  crown  was  then 
transferred  by  a  parliamentary  settlement;  and  this  very 
principle  we  find  long  before  recognised  as  constitutional, 
even,  as  it  seems,  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  that  very 
family  of  the  Stuarts,  which  was  by  it  ultimately  deprived 
of  the  throne.  Henry  VIII.,  arbitrary  and  violent  as  he 
was,  judged  it  expedient  to  procure  from  the  parliament  an 
authority  for  disposing  of  the  crown,  probably  with  a  de- 
sign of  precluding  the  succession  of  the  Scotish  princes ; 
and  again,  when  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  guarding  her- 
self against  the  intrigues  of  Mary,  she  caused  it  to-be 
enacted,  that  it  should  be  high  treason  to  declare,  that  the 
queen  and  the  parliament  had  not  power  to  limit  the  suc- 
cession. One  member  of  the  government  was  indeed  defi- 
cient, when  James  had  deserted  the  government,  and  thus 
is  the  case  of  the  revolution  distinguishable  from  those  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded ;  it  was  however  only  an  ex- 
tended application  of  the  principle  already  established,  that 
the  nation  might  determine  the  choice  of  its  governors,  and 
justified  by  the  necessity,  under  which  it  was  adopted. 

Even  the  very  consideration,  which  chiefly  decided  the 
revolution,  had  been  already  under  discussion,  and  with 
partial  success,  in  the  efforts  employed  nine  years  before  to 
defeat  the  succession  of  James  by  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
which  passed  in  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords. 
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That  it  was  not  then  adopted  with  entire  success,  was  how- 
ever  salutary  to  the  government,  as  its  entire  success  could 
not  have  been  equally  beneficial  with  the  revolution,  which 
the  bill  of  exclusion  would  have  anticipated.  The  mere 
apprehension  of  the  future  bigotry  of  James  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  strong  repulsion,  by  which  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  mutually  alienated ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  his  actual  endeavours  to  destroy  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  should  open  the  eyes  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  convince  them  that  they  could  be  secure  only 
in  connecting  themselves  with  their  ancient  adversaries. 
If  James  had  been  cut  off  from  the  succession  by  the  bill 
of  exclusion,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  the  church  of  England,  and  no  sufficient 
cause  would  have  operated  to  compress  into  union  the 
contending  parties  of  the  state.  The  discussion  of  the 
principle  must  have  served  however,  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  Tories  for  their  subsequent  rejection  of  James,  and 
to  dispose  them  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Whigs,  their 
antagonists. 

The  circumstances  of  the  family  of  James  were  at  the 
same  time  very  remarkably  accommodated  to  the  crisis.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  composed  of  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  both  Protestants,  and  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne  married  to  protestant  princes,  and  of  a  son, 
born  but  a  few  months  before  his  final  rupture  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  from  his  birth  devoted  to  the  religion  of  Rome. 
By  the  protestant  daughters  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance 
of  the  people  to  a  new  series  of  sovereigns  was  rendered 
less  violent,  while  by  the  Roman  Catholic  pretender  to  the 
succession  an  external  apprehension  was  supplied  for  pro- 
moting internal  unanimity.  The  successive  advancement  of 
the  daughters  of  James  to  the  throne  gratified  the  affection, 
with  which  the  Tories  regarded  his  family  ;  and,  though 
Mary  refused  to  accept  the  crown,  except  on  the  condition 
of  tranferring  the  royal  authority  entire  to  her  husband,  yet 
the  unavoidable  absences  of  that  prince  afforded  frequent 
opportunities  for  exhibiting  the  daughter  of  the  former 
monarch  as  the  actual  sovereign.  Nor  was  the  son  of  James 
less  serviceable  by  alarming  the  fears  of  the  nation.  Educated 
in  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
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natural  enemy  of  England,  he  was  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  an  object  of  apprehension,  not  of  attachment. 
We  accordingly  find  that,  as  the  protection  afforded  to  James 
himself  by  Louis  XIV.  had  strengthened  the  party  of  Wil- 
liam at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  so  his  recognition  of  the 
son  as  king  of  England,  upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  de- 
termined the  nation  to  engage  with  vigour  in  a  continental 
war,  to  which  it  had  been  disinclined. 

Mary,  the  queen  of  William,  died  in  the  year  1694,  eight 
years  before  the  death  of  her  husband.  This  was  regarded 
by  the  friends  of  James  as  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  new 
government,  and  the  exiled  king  was  strongly  urged  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  so  favourable  by  invading  England4. 
Its  real  consequences  however  were  that  the  interest  of  Anne 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  AVilliam5  and  the  re- 
volution ;  that  a  coalition  was  formed  with  a  party,  which 
had  been  adverse  to  the  court,  and  balanced  between  Anne 
and  the  banished  king  ;  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  Anne  became  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures,  which 
opened  the  succession  to  the  family  of  Hanover,  and  com- 
pleted the  protestant  settlement  of  the  monarchy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  prince  of  Hanover,6  after- 
wards George  I.  of  these  countries,  came  to  England  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Anne,  but  was  speedily  recalled  by  his  father, 
that  he  might  conclude  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Zell,  then  esteemed  a  more  advantageous  alliance. 
If  this  project  had  been  effected,  the  parliamentary  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  would  have  been  less  distinctly  apparent. 
The  abandonment  of  it  was  therefore  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  constitution,  as  it  left  the  title  of  the 
Hanoverian  family  to  the  choice  of  the  nation,  declared  by  a 
parliamentary  enactment,  instead  of  blending  the  title  con- 

*  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  pp.  495,  497.  «  Ibid.,  p. 

496.  The  following  note  has  been  written  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
on  this  event,  as  recorded  by  Burnet.  "The  earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
was  much  in  her  confidence,  told  me,  he  was  very  sure,  if  she  had  out- 
lived her  husband,  she  would  have  done  her  utmost  to  have  restored 
her  father,  but  under  such  restrictions,  as  should  have  prevented  his 
ever  making  any  attempts  upon  the  religion  or  liberties  of  his  country." 
Such  an  arrangement  however  would  have  counteracted  the  influences 
of  the  revolution  by  checking  its  progress. — Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own 
time.  vol.  xiv.  p.  235.  Oxf.,  1823.  6  Tindal's  Cont  of  Rapin, 

p.  356.    Dubl.,  1748. 
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veyed  by  that  settlement  with  another  pretension,  arising  from 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  excluded  sovereign. 

In  the  variety  of  views,  presented  by  this  most  interesting 
crisis  of  history,  it  occurs  that  we  should  consider  the 
bearing  of  the  double  selection  of  foreign  princes,  concerned 
in  the  change  of  the  dynasty  of  Great  Britain  ;  of  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  by  whom  it  was  begun,  and  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover7,  by  whom  it  was  completed.  Each  of 
these  personages  was  a  foreigner  and  a  prince,  and  each 
was  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  William  by 
his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  George  by  his 
descent  from  a  daughter  of  James  I.  We  are  to  inquire, 
whether  any  peculiar  adaptations  may  be  discovered  in  the 
parts,  which  the  two  princes  respectively  acted  in  this  im- 
portant change  of  government,  and  whether  the  order,  in 
which  they  interposed,  corresponded  to  those  parts. 

For  effecting  a  combination  of  political  interests,  which 
should  engage  the  British  government  in  the  federative  re- 
lations of  the  continent,  it  was  necessary  that  the  state, 
which  should  be  instrumental  in  the  process,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  the  centre  of  the  negotiations,  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  to  be  involved.  Nor  would  incon- 
venience be  experienced  from  its  power  during  the  crisis  of 
the  struggle,  because  the  whole  resources  of  both  would  be 
required  for  the  common  cause.  When  however  the  com- 
bination had  been  effected,  a  less  considerable  state  might 
maintain  it  mare  consistently  with  the  peculiar  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  as  less  diverting  the  attention  of  the  common 
sovereign  from  its  government.  It  appears  therefore  to  have 
been  even  on  this  account  expedient,  that  a  Dutch  prince 
should  but  make  way  for  the  advancement  of  an  elector  of 
Hanover.  The  commercial  character  of  the  Dutch  republic 
suggests  another  consideration.  For  converting  the  conti- 
nental balance  of  the  European  governments  into  another 
arrangement,  in  which  the  power  of  a  commercial  state 
should  maintain  the  equilibrium,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
government  instrumental  to  the  change  should  be  itself  com- 
mercial. Two  commercial  governments  however  could  not 

7  Hanover  was  by  the  emperor  constituted  a  ninth  electorate  in  the 
year  1692,  but  the  measure  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  empire 
before  the  year  1708. 
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continue  connected,  except  during  the  urgent  apprehension 
of  a  common  danger,  because  their  commercial  interests  must 
in  other  circumstances  render  them  rivals.  It  was  therefore 
also  on  this  account  expedient,  that  the  death  of  William 
should  quickly  dissolve  the  connexion  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, especially  as  the  influence  of  his  pupil  Heinsius  con- 
tinued to  preserve  to  our  government,  for  a  sufficient  time 
the  necessary  influence  over  the  counsels  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  British  government,  from  being  a  party  in  the 
grand  alliance  against  France,  had  sensibly  become  engaged 
in  a  lasting  struggle  of  the  two  nations  ;  and  the  United 
Provinces,  disengaged  from  their  temporary  connexion  with  a 
commercial  rival  were  left  to  manage  without  any  incon- 
venient interference  their  own  commercial  interests. 

That  a  prince  of  the  empire  should  succeed  may  be  inferred 
from  the  connexion  with  Austria^  generated  by  a  common 
opposition  to  France,  as  the  enemy  of  both.  That  this 
prince  might  best  be  the  elector  of  Hanover  has  been  ad- 
mitted even  by  Hume8,  though  he  thought  it  desirable,  that 
our  sovereigns  should  not  possess  any  territory  on  the  conti- 
nent. *  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,'  says  he,  '  that 
Hanover  is  perhaps  the  spot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  least 
inconvenient  for  a  king  of  England.  It  lies,'  he  adds, '  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a  distance  from  the  great  powers, 
which  are  our  natural  rivals  :  it  is  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  empire  as  well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  sovereign  :  and 
it  serves  only  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  our  natural  ally.' 

The  double  change  of  the  succession  was  not  less  accom- 
modated to  the  adjustment  of  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
British  government.  The  presbyterian  tenets  of  William 
admitted,  without  any  repugnance,  the  establishment  of  a 
presbyterian  church  in  Scotland,  which  removed  the  great 
obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  the  subsequent  incorporation 
of  the  two  governments.  The  Lutheran  form  of  religion 
on  the  other  hand,  professed  by  the  Hanoverian  family,  being 
in  some  degree  of  an  episcopal  administration,  was  better 
suited  to  the  institutions  of  the  principal  member  of  the 
united  kingdom,  when  that  important  combination  had  been 
effected.  The  republican  form  of  the  government  of  the 
8  Essay  on  the  Protestant  Succession. 
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Dutch  provinces  also,  however  it  might  sufficiently  corres- 
pond to  the  state  of  Great  Britain  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion, must  have  been  less  fitted  for  a  permanent  connexion 
with  it,  than  the  mixed  government  of  a  principality9,  in 
which,  as  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  an  assembly  of  states. 

The  interposition  of  a  daughter  of  James  between  Wil- 
liam and  the  first  of  the  Hanoverian  princes,  seems  to  have 
afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  the  great 
measure  of  a  union  with  Scotland,  that  queen  having  stood 
in  a  doubtful  situation  between  the  two  parties,  which  di- 
vided the  country.  It  is  known  that10,  in  her  various  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  the  Scots,  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Jacobites,  implying  not  obscurely  a  disposition  favourable  to 
her  brother. 

An  influence  more  immediately  affecting  the  English  go- 
vernment, was  that  the  reign  of  Anne  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  a  free  play  of  parties,  as  tended  to  reduce  the 
repugnant  sentiments  of  Whigs  and  Tories  to  a  middle 
standard  of  constitutional  freedom.  This  had  been  begun 
by  the  policy  of  William,  who  in  his  several  ministries 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  both  parties11,  though  he 
generally  inclined  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  as 
his  natural  adherents.  Though  the  reign  of  a  daughter  of 
James  was  hailed  by  the  Tories,  as  peculiarly  their  own, 
the  dangers12,  with  which  she  was  threatened  by  the  dis- 
contents of  Scotland,  and  the  war-party  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  soon  threw  her,  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
reign,  into  the  arms  of  their  adversaries,  from  which  she 
extricated  herself  but  a  short  time  before  her  death.  The 
effect  of  this  alternation  of  parties  was  that  their  principles 
became  so  modified  by  the  changes  of  their  circumstances, 
that  in  similar  situations,  whether  in  official  station  or  in 
opposition,  they  exhibited  a  striking  resemblance,  the  Tories 
learning  to  struggle  against  the  abuses  of  prerogative,  and 
the  Whigs  to  give  support  to  the  just  authority  of  the 

9  The  states  of  the  electorate  have  their  part  in  the  government ; 
and  this  privilege  has  never  been  infringed  by  the  king,  or,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  by  any  of  his  predecessors. — Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs,  p.  93.  Lond.,  1791.  10  Somerville's  Hist,  of 

(jueen  Anne,  p.  163.  ll  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.   Trans., 

pp.  691,  695.  12  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne,  pp.  47—48. 
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crown.  The  overtures,  made  by  the  Tories  to  the  court  of 
Hanover13,  when  they  had  been  thrown  into  opposition, 
furnish  a  decisive  example.  Fortunately  for  the  interest  of 
freedom,  the  Whigs,  who  had  then  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing power,  were  enabled  to  proffer  more  immediate  ser- 
vices. 

The  two  parties  were  thus  brought  into  so  near  an  ap- 
proximation, that  they  were  capable  of  acting  without  hos- 
tility in  a  balanced  government.  But  the  spirit  of  such  a 
government  seems,  at  least  in  that  period,  to  have  required, 
that  such  a  distinctness  should  continue  to  be  maintained 
between  the  two  parties,  as  might  assist  in  supporting  by 
their  mutual  opposition  the  equilibrium  of  the  constitution. 
This  distinctness  accordingly  was  long  maintained  by  the 
test-law,  which  had  been  enacted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Whigs  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which 
all  the  influence,  acquired  by  that  party  at  the  revolution, 
proved  afterwards  unable  to  annul14.  Both  parties  were 
much  more  steady  in  adhering  to  those  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical polity15,  about  which  they  had  originally  separated, 
than  in  respect  of  questions  merely  political.  This  law 
accordingly,  though,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  it  was 
designed  only  to  act  against  Romish  dissenters,  and  with 
that  view  was  then  supported  by  the  Presbyterians,  became 
afterwards  a  barrier,  by  which  the  two  parties  of  Protest- 
ants were  preserved  from  being  confounded. 

The  constitution  at  the  same  time  provided  qualifications 
of  the  rigour  of  the  test-law,  which  preserved  the  protestant 
dissenters  from  degenerating  into  a  faction,  separated  from, 
and  inimical  to  the  state.  Protestant  dissenters,  though  by 
this  law  excluded  from  public  offices,  were  not  excluded 
from  the  parliament,  the  party  opposed  to  the  crown  not 
being  then  able  to  carry  so  far  the  disqualification  of  Roman 
Catholics 16,  and  being  afterwards  by  the  false  rumour  of  the 

13  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  126.  u  They  were 

however  able  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  an  article  in  the  Scotish 
union,  by  which  it  would  have  been  rendered  perpetual. — Bruce's 
Report  on  the  Scotish  Union,  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  the 
year  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  18  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit. 

Trans.,  p.  698.  16  The  test-law  was  enacted  in  the  year  1673, 

and  the  law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  parliament,  in  the 
year  1678. 
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popish  plot  enabled  to  exclude  them  without  also  disqualify- 
ing Protestants.  The  dissenters  of  the  latter  were  thus 
retained  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  poli- 
tical importance,  which  in  this  manner  they  continued  to 
possess,  at  length,  in  the  year  172717,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  gave  occasion  to  a  practice  of  passing 
a  law  for  indemnifying  those  of  them,  who  held  office  with- 
out fulfilling  its  conditions,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  that  of  George  III.,  has  been  annually  enacted,  so  that 
the  test-law  was  retained  only  as  a  political  resource  for 
some  extreme  contingency.  In  the  year  1828,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Whigs  prevailing  in  the  legislature,  the  test-law 
was  repealed. 

Even  within  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  itself  a  di- 
vision was  effected,  which,  graduating  yet  more  perfectly 
the  scale  of  party,  precluded  an  abrupt  separation  of  poli- 
tical sentiment,  that  might  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  public  order.  The  principles  of  the  revolution,  though 
they  spread  little  among  the  inferior  clergy,  found  protectors 
among  the  prelates.  The  members  of  the  establishment 
thus  became  divided  into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  the 
appellations  of  high  and  low  church ;  and  the  struggle  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  was  brought  within  the  precincts  of 
the  church  itself,  instead  of  being  maintained  between  the 
church  and  its  adversaries. 

The  slowness18,  with  which  the19  convention-parliament 
granted  supplies  to  William,  and  the  danger  of  diminishing 
the  military  force  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first  establishment 
of  his  power,  hindered  him  from  exerting  any  speedy  and 
effectual  effort  for  the  reduction  of  the  adverse  party  in 
Ireland.  More  than  a  year  accordingly  had  elapsed,  since 
he  had  been  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  England  and 
Scotland,  before  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  the  neighbouring  island.  That  this  delay  favoured,  in- 
stead of  defeating  the  revolution,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
conduct  of  James,  and  of  the  party,  by  which  he  was  sup- 

17  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  334,  note.  18  Somerville's 

Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  p.  387.  19  This,  like  the  parliament  as- 

sembled at  the  restoration,  was  so  named,  because  not  assembled  by 
royal  authority.  Both  were  by  legislative  acts  of  bodies  converted 
into  parliaments. 
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ported  in  Ireland.  During  this  time  James  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  probation20,  under  the  attentive  observation  of  his 
former  subjects  of  England.  By  a  judicious  use  of  this 
remaining  opportunity  he  might  perhaps  have  revived  their 
affection  for  his  person,  have  recovered  their  confidence  in 
his  declarations,  and  have  effected  his  restoration  to  his 
former  power.  His  actual  conduct  was  the  reverse  of  that, 
which  might  have  produced  these  effects.  It  exhibited 
undisguised  and  naked  the  bigotry  and  violence  of  his 
principles  ;  it  satisfied  the  wavering,  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  between  him  and  the  constitution  ;  it  fixed  upon  a 
secure  and  immoveable  basis  the  revolution,  by  which  he 
had  been  excluded  from  power, 

In  these  latter  days  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  con- 
nect with  the  term  revolution  the  notion  of  the  subversion 
of  all  the  authorities  of  a  government,  that  it  does  not  at 
the  first  view  appear,  why  a  name  of  so  mighty  an  import 
should  have  been  employed  to  designate  the  change,  by 
which  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  was  removed  from  the  throne 
of  these  countries.  Not  only  did  the  exterior  form  of  the 
government  remain  unaltered,  but  the  stipulations  of  the 
people  were  urged  as  their  ancient,  well-known  and  un- 
doubted liberties.  But,  though  in  some  respects  no  alte- 
ration was  made,  a  real  revolution,  much  more  essentially 
affecting  the  constitution  than  by  a  mere  change  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  was  nevertheless  effected. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Hume21,  that  a  parliamentary  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  by  which  the  lineal  heir  was  excluded, 
was  an  event  necessarily  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results,  as  it  decided  in  favour  of  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution  those  important  questions  of  liberty  and  prero- 
gative, which  had  agitated  the  nation  during  the  government 
of  the  Stuarts.  Public  liberty,  he  has  remarked,  was  hereby 
combined  with  public  harmony ;  trade,  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  made  a  rapid  progress ;  and  the  improvement  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  completed  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But  a  later  historian  has  shown22,  that  the  revolution  has 
done  much  more,  than  merely  to  fix  a  constitution,  which 

20  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  pp.  397—398.  21  Essay 

on  the  Protestant  Succession.  23  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans., 
pp.  715,  &c. 
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has  been  unsettled.  He  has  represented,  that  it  was  the 
memorable  epoch  of  the  legal  establishment  of  religious 
toleration,  as  the  result  of  that  union  of  protestant  parties, 
by  which  it  was  effected ;  and  that  it  infused  into  the  con- 
stitution a  meliorating  energy,  by  which  our  political  con- 
dition continued  to  be  improved.  Among  the  constitutional 
improvements,  which  form  the  bright  train  of  the  English 
revolution,  he  has  particularly  noticed  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  of  treason23,  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments24, the  independence  of  the  judicial  power25,  and,  what 
this  writer  could  but  look  to  with  the  earnest  aspirations  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  the 
persons  of  men26.  The  important  service  rendered  by  the 
protestant  dissenters,  enforced  by  the  personal  anxiety  of 
William  for  liberty  of  conscience,  was  rewarded  with  an  act 
of  toleration27,  which  freed  them  from  the  penalties  of  for- 
mer laws.  They  were  indeed  disappointed  of  the  compre- 
hension28, which  that  monarch  endeavoured  to  procure  for 

23  This  amendment  was  begun  by  the  statute  of  William  in  the  year 
1695,  and  completed  by  that  of  Anne  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  reign. — 
Hallam,  vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222.  M  A  law  limiting  the  duration  of 

a  parliament  to  three  years  was  enacted  by  the  long  parliament  in  the 
year  1641,  but  was  repealed  in  the  year  1664.  The  limitation  was  again 
enacted  in  the  year  1694,  but  in  the  year  1716  was  extended  to  seven 
years.  The  re-enactment  was  a  natural  result  of  the  conduct  of  Charles 
II.  in  prolonging  his  second  parliament,  to  the  enormous  duration  of 
seventeen  years. — Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  300.  Lond. 
1836.  25  William  in  the  year  1692,  refused  his  consent  to  a  law 

for  securing  the  independence  of  the  judges,  but  in  the  year  1701  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  act  of  settlement. — Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.,  vol.  hi. 
pp.  248,  262.  2(i  It  was  enacted  in  the  year  1807.  27  By  this 

act  the  penal  laws  were  abolished,  so  far  as  they  related  to  dissenters, 
who  should  take  the  oaths  to  the  government ;  and  dissenting  ministers 
were  protected,  who  moreover  should  subscribe  the  articles  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  except  the  thirty-fourth,  the  thirty-sixth,  and  a  part  of 
the  twentieth.  The  dissenters  had  not  yet  in  any  considerable  number 
separated  from  the  established  church  in  articles  of  doctrine. 

38  Three  distinct  attempts  were  made  in  England,  to  unite  the  Pres- 
byterians with  the  Protestants  of  the  established  church :  first  in  the 
conference  of  Hampton-court,  held  soon  after  the  accession  of  James 
I.;  secondly,  in  that  of  the  Savoy,  held  immediately  after  the  restoration ; 
and  thirdly,  after  the  revolution.  The  rirst  of  these  occasions  had  how- 
ever been  provided  by  James,  merely  that  he  might  manifest  the  dislike 
which  he  entertained  for  the  Scotish  church,  and  his  determination  nut 
to  comply  with  the  petition,  presented  to  him  by  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
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them  ;  but  they  were  taken  within  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  security  of  seeing  their 
form  of  religion  established  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  as  the  acknowledged  and  favoured  religion  of 
the  state. 

Among  the  changes  of  this  interesting  crisis,  one  of  the 
most  important  was  the  commencement  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem29, which  grew  out  of  the  revolutionary  wars  of  William 
and  Anne.  This  has  been  commonly  represented  as  the 
high  price,  which  these  countries  have  paid  for  their  free- 
dom. It  seems  rather  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  compensation  introduced  into  the  government,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  period,  in  which  all  its  commercial  ener- 
gies were  to  be  developed.  The  great  extension  of  British 

land  in  his  progress  from  Scotland.  In  the  conference  held  at  the 
Savoy,  the  Presbyterians,  proud  of  the  assistance  which  they  had  af- 
forded in  restoring  the  king,  expected  to  receive  from  the  Episcopalians 
proposals  of  concessions,  which  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  were  not 
disposed  to  make,  as  they  could  not  so  soon  forget,  that  they  had  been 
previously  overthrown  by  the  former.  Even  after  the  revolution,  though 
there  was  on  both  sides  more  disposition  to  reconciliation,  both  parties 
having  severely  suffered  under  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  religion 
of  Rome,  sufficient  jealousy  still  existed  to  frustrate  the  plan  of  union. 
The  Presbyterians  especially  would  propose  no  conditions,  and  received 
in  silence  the  overtures  of  the  Episcopalians.  The  former  were  pro- 
bably jealous  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  which  had  been 
maintained  by  the  established  clergy  ;  the  latter  were  probably  appre- 
hensive of  affording  a  fair  pretence  for  a  schism,  which  the  Jacobite 
clergy,  then  under  suspension,  were  threatening  to  make.  After  this 
time  a  comprehension  ceased  to  be  practicable,  or  indeed  desirable, 
because  the  Presbyterians  departed  so  generally  from  the  doctrines, 
which  they  had  held  in  common  with  the  established  church,  that  in 
the  year  1773,  only  fifty,  out  of  two  thousand  ministers,  expressed  an 
anxiety,  that  the  existing  restriction  of  the  act  of  toleration  should  be 
maintained.  Doctor  Cardwell  has  observed,  "  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  downfall  of  episcopacy  in  the  north  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  that  preserved  to  the  church  of  England  at  this  period,  its  an- 
cient integrity  in  doctrine  and  discipline." — Hist,  of  Conferences  re- 
lative to  the  Liturgy,  p.  420.  Oxford,  1840.  29  The  total  amount 
of  the  national  debt  at  the  death  of  William  was  16,394,702^.  Is.  7rf., 
of  which  sum  9,861,047J.  2s.  2d.  consisted  of  temporary  annuities,  and 
of  debts,  which  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  operation  of  the 
funds,  on  which  they  were  charged.  The  whole  revenue  however  did  not, 
in  the  year  1693,  exceed  1,570, 318/.— -Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue, 
vol.  i.  pp.  407,  425,  426.  To  assist  in  relieving  the  exigences  of  the 
state  the  bank  of  England  was  established  in  the  year  1694. 
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commerce  introduced  a  principle  of  perturbation  by  creating 
a  monied  interest,  which  necessarily  possessed  a  considerable 
influence.  The  funding  system  on  the  other  hand  so  con- 
nected that  monied  interest  with  the  government,  that  the 
machinery  of  the  constitution  continued  to  work  as  before. 
Wealth,  the  representative  of  human  labour,  is  power  in  the 
hand  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  possessed ;  and  a  great  mo'nied 
interest,  without  a  funding  system,  would  be  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  power  not  controlled  by  the  government.  The 
money-bill  is  not  negatived,  and  the  crown  reduced  to  men- 
dicancy, because  the  creditors  of  the  public  would  suffer 
with  the  executive  authority.  The  folly,  or  the  treachery 
of  a  minister,  is  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  main  operations  of  the  government  are  not  obstructed 
nor  the  independence  of  the  sovereign  endangered.  In  an 
American  debate  it  was  once  said 30,  that  a  funding  system 
was  a  contrivance  devised  by  politicians,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  feudal  tenures.  Though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actually  planned  with  any  such  intention,  yet  the  one 
system  has  supplied  the  place  of  the  other  and  with  greater 
efficacy  and  permanence. 

The  revolution  effected  by  William  would  have  been  in- 
complete and  transient,  if  means  had  not  been  found  for 
securing  the  succession  to  the  family  of  Hanover.  This  ac- 
cordingly was  an  object  of  that  prince  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  government,  while  it  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  he  might  not  himself  have  an  heir  of  his  throne. 
The  parties  of  England  however  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
accede  to  this  measure31,  and  the  consideration  of  it  was 

30  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  p.  600.  Lond.,  1807.  The 
political  influence  of  a  funding  system  was  discovered  by  Eumenes, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  for  we  have  been  informed  by  Plu- 
tarch, that  this  prince,  perceiving  that  he  was  hated  by  his  nobles,  bor 
rowed  considerable  sums  of  money  from  those  who  were  most  hostile  to 
him,  that  they  might  on  account  of  their  money  feel  an  interest  in  his 
safety.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  is  said  by  De  Thou  (liv.  61.)  to  have 
adopted  in  the  year  1575  the  expedient  of  Eumenes,  borrowing  large 
sums  from  the  Genoese,  that  he  might  secure  their  attachment.  It  is 
said  by  Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  that  bishop  Burnet,  with  a  similar 
view,  advised  William  to  involve  the  English  nation  in  debt ;  but  Sir 
John  Sinclair  was  of  opinion,  that  the  debts  contracted  at  the  revolu- 
tion were  expedients  of  necessity,  not  of  policy. — Hist,  of  the  Revenue, 
vol.  i.  p.  415.  3l  The  Tories  would  not  depart,  in  a  second  instance 
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suspended  by  the  birth  of  a  son  of  the  princess  Anne.  At 
length  in  the  year  1701,  when  this  prince  had  died,  it  was 
felt  by  the  Whigs,  that  some  measure  for  settling  the  suc- 
cession had  become  indispensable  ;  and  those  of  the  Tories, 
who  were  attached  to  the  interest  of  Anne,  must  have  seen 
that  her  immediate  succession  would  be  rendered  more  se- 
cure by  an  arrangement,  which  should  grant  the  reversion 
to  a  protestant  prince  of  foreign  extraction,  than  if  it  should 
be  left  open  to  the  pretensions  of  nearer  claimants.  The 
Tories,  as  a  party,  appear  to  have  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
the  measure  by  encumbering  it  with  various  restrictions  and 
conditions32;  but  the  bill  passed  notwithstanding  this  indi- 
rect opposition,  and  the  parliamentary  disposition  of  the 
crown,  begun  in  the  advancement  of  William,  was  perfected 
in  establishing  the  succession  of33  George  I. 

Though  the  question  of  the  revolution  was  carried  in  the34 
convention-parliament  of  Scotland,  as  in  that  of  England, 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  new  government  expe- 
rienced difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  the  former  king- 
dom, to  which  it  was  not  exposed  in  the  latter.  In  Eng- 
land35 the  revolution  was  happily  the  work  of  a  coalition  of 
adverse  parties,  which  had  alike  discovered,  that  their  reli- 
gion and  liberty  were  unsafe  under  the  government  of  James  ; 
in  Scotland  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  more  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  for  establishing  their  own  as- 
cendency, than  to  extend  and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  na- 

from  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession  ;  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  leave 
the  succession  unsettled,  in  the  hope  that  their  posterity  might  find  an 
opportunity  of  abolishing  monarchy. — Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit. 
Trans.,  p.  340.  32  Ibid.,  pp.  666 — 667.  33  The  princess  Sophia, 
the  mother  of  George  I.,  was  very  far  removed  from  an  hereditary 
title.  Besides  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  and  his  sisters,  whose 
legitimacy  no  one  disputed,  there  stood  in  her  way  the  duchess  of 
Savoy,  daughter  of  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  several  of  the 
palatine  family.  These  last  had  abjured  the  reformed  faith ;  but  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  some  one  of  them  might  return  to  it. — 
Hallam,  Constit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.  34  This  assembly  was,  like 
those  convened  in  England  at  the  restoration  and  the  revolution,  con- 
verted by  a  legislative  act  into  a  parliament,  and  was  then,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  government,  continued  during  the  whole 
reign. — Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  35  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans, 
pp.  560—561. 
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tion.  While  therefore  William  was  exposed  to  the  hostility 
of  the  other  parties  of  Scotland,  he  was  also  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Presbyterians,  the  more  embarrassing,  as 
their  pretensions  were  offensive  to  the  Episcopalians  of 
England.  To  these  pretensions  William  was  induced  to 
yield,  in  relinquishing  his  supremacy36,  and  establishing  the 
presbyterian  church  ;  but,  as  he  was  still  desirous  of  afford- 
ing some  protection  to  the  episcopal  clergy37,  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  still  dissatisfied.  The  disaffection  of  the  highland 
chieftains  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed  by  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe38,  which  William  had  by  his  Scotish  counsellors 
been  led  to  authorise.  A  general  dissatisfaction  was  more- 
over occasioned  by  the  manifest  reluctance,  with  which  the 
king  gave  his  attention  to  the  peculiar  concerns  of  Scot- 
land39. 

That  he  might  conciliate  a  people  thus  discontented, 
William  was  at  length,  in  the  year  1695,  induced  to  express 
an  inclination  to  approve  any  reasonable  plan,  for  extending 

36  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  p.  370.  37  He  recommended 
to  the  general  assembly  to  admit  into  parochial  charges  such  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  as  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  government  of  the 
church.  Few  of  the  expelled  clergy  having  embraced  the  condition, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  for  allowing  such  of  them,  as  should 
take  the  oaths  to  the  king,  to  continue  in  their  parishes,  without  being 
subject  to  the  presbyteries.  About  seventy  continued  to  hold  their 
benefices  under  this  provision. — Ibid.,  pp.  574,  580,  584.  38  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  offering  a  free  pardon  to  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  opposed  the  government,  if  they  should  take  the  oaths  before  the 
first  day  of  January  in  the  year  1692,  but  denouncing  military  execu- 
tion against  those  who  should  not  have  complied.  All  the  highland 
chiefs  accordingly  made  their  submission,  except  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
who  also  offered  his  on  the  last  day  of  mercy,  but  was  hindered  by 
accidental  circumstances  from  completing  it  within  the  prescribed  time. 
He  and  more  than  thirty  of  his  clan  were  massacred  on  account  of  this 
delay,  and  their  valley  desolated.  Doctor  Somerville,  while  he  blames 
William  for  consenting  to  the  instructions  issued  on  this  occasion,  im- 
putes the  main  guilt  to  the  Scotish  ministry,  by  which  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  guided. — Ibid.,  pp.  576,  577.  App.  II.  *'  It  has  always 
been  supposed,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  that  the  atrocity  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  devised  and  executed  to 
gratify  at  once  an  ancient  quarrel,  to  silence  an  intractable  chief,  who 
had  become  clamorous  about  the  division  of  the  peace-offering,  and  to 
serve  as  a  measure  of  intimidation  to  all  others." — Misc.  Prose  Works, 
vol.  xx.  p.  57.  The  peace-offering  was  a  sum  of  £20,000  intrusted  to 
the  earl  of  Bredalbane,  to  be  distributed  among  the  highland  chiefs. — 
Ibid.  39  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  p.  581. 
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the  commerce  of  Scotland,  and  forming  a  colonial  settlement 
for  that  part  of  his  dominions.  This  expedient,  though  at 
the  time  it  satisfied  the  Scots,  brought  upon  them  the  most 
ruinous  consequences.  An  establishment,  which  was  imme- 
diately formed  upon  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Spaniards40,  alarmed  for  their  colonies 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  of  the  French,  then  looking  to  the 
reversion  of  the  Spanish  succession  ;  of  the  English,  appre- 
hending its  interference  with  their  plantations  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
said  to  carry  on  from  Cura9oa  a  lucrative  coasting-trade 
with  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  court  was  therefore  ne- 
cessitated to  adopt  every  measure  for  frustrating  the  project. 
The  English  minister  at  Hamburgh  accordingly  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  senate,  to  cut  off  the  pecuniary  assistance 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  merchants  of  that 
place ;  and  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  were  directed  to  forbid  all 
commerce  with  the  new  settlers.  Under  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  these  measures  three  successive  colonies  perished 
by  disease,  famine,  and  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards ;  an- 
almost  universal  bankruptcy  overwhelmed  the  mother- 
country  exhausted  by  these  exertions  ;  and  the  history  of 
Scotland,  from  this  time  to  the  death  of  William,  became  a 
series  of  wretchedness,  discontent  and  disorder.  The  pub- 
lic distress  was  aggravated  by  a  succession  of  unfavourable 
seasons  and  deficient  harvests,  which  diminished  the  domes- 
tic means  of  subsistence,  while  the  want  of  commercial 
credit  excluded  a  foreign  supply. 

All  this  distress  and  consequent  dissatisfaction  were  how- 
ever but  preparatory  to  the  incorporating  union,  which  iden- 
tified the  interest  of  Scotland  with  that  of  England,  and 
thus  became  the  epoch  of  its  prosperity.  This  measure  had 
been  suggested  by  William  to  the  Scotish  convention41,  to- 
gether with  the  proposal  of  concurring  in  the  revolution  of 
England ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  inexpedient  to 
embarrass  the  latter  measure  by  connecting  it  with  a  pro- 
posal of  so  much  difficulty  as  the  former,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  it  though  it  was  twice  afterwards  urged  by  William, 

40  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  pp.  584—586.  41  Ibid.,  pp. 
309,  310. 
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was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  reign.  Neither,  amidst  the 
distress  of  the  nation,  could  the  proposal  of  extending  and 
confirming  the  settlement  of  the  revolution,  by  introducing 
the  family  of  Hanover  into  the  succession,  be  entertained 
by  the  Scotish  parliament.  The  act  of  security  was  after 
the  death  of  William  passed  instead  of  it,  providing  that, 
after  the  demise  of  the  queen,  the  two  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  should  not  be  held  by  the  same  person,  unless  the 
independence  of  Scotland  should  have  been  previously  se- 
cured, and  its  commercial  interests  should  have  been  favoured 
by  a  free  communication  of  the  advantages  of  the  English 
trade  and  colonies.  The  alternative  being  then  to  the  Eng- 
lish that  of  separation  or  union,  to  the  Scots  that  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  wretched  independence  or  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, the  incorporation  of  the  two  governments  was  speedily 
accomplished. 

Most  fortunately  for  the  British  empire  James  was  either 
not  disposed,  or  not  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  distress 
and  discontent  of  the  Scots.  By  the  French  king42,  who 
was  probably  influenced  by  an  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the 
partition-treaty  then  depending,  he  was  advised  not  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  malecontents,  as  such  a  connexion 
would,  in  the  increasing  rancour  of  the  two  nations,  render 
him  odious  to  the  English.  The  country  was  thus  preserved 
from  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  interference  and  civil  war,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  union  proceeded  without 
interruption. 

The  reign,  which  has  been  examined,  appears  to  have 
been  the  grand  and  interesting  crisis,  in  which  the  freedom 
of  the  British  government  was  securely  established,  while 
that  government  was  also  constituted  the  prime  agent  of  the 
general  independence.  Great  and  glorious  as  is  the  work 
of  regulating  a  single  polity,  so  that  it  may  minister  to  mil- 
lions the  blessings  of  a  free  and  equitable  government,  it  is 
little  in  the  comparison  with  that,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  revolution  of  England.  The  protection  of  the  general 
independence  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  period  of  the  Austrian 
ascendency,  vested  in  an  arbitrary  government,  incongruously 
indulging  its  ambition  in  protecting  abroad  the  independence, 
which  it  crushed  at  home.  It  was  thenceforward  the  work 
42  Somervillu's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  p.  587. 
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of  a  nation  of  freemen,  making  a  common  cause  with  the 
friends  of  national  independence.  The  British  constitu- 
tion became  a  system  at  once  of  internal  and  of  external 
liberty,  securing  to  these  countries  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government,  and  guaranteeing  to  others  all,  which  a  foreign 
government  could  guarantee,  the  independence  of  their  na- 
tional existence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  in  the  year  1702,  to  that  of  George  I.  in  the 
year  1714. 

Anne  queen,  and  war  with  France,  in  the  year  1702 — The  Scotish  union, 
1707 — The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  17  J  3 — Addison — Swift— Bolingbroke 
—Pope. 

WILLIAM,  just  six  months  before  his  death,  had  attained 
the  great  object  of  his  policy,  in  forming  the  second  grand 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  the  empire,  and  the  Dutch 
states.  The  public  mind  had  been  brought  to  a  persuasion, 
that  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  required  a  strenuous 
and  persevering  opposition  to  the  ambition  of  France  ;  and 
the  Tories,  not  less  than  the  Whigs,  were  compelled  to  seek 
popularity,  by  manifesting  a  disposition  to  give  effect  to  the 
prevailing  anxiety  for  war.  The  death  of  James  II.1,  which 
occurred  on  the  day  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
furnished  an  additional  and  powerful  excitement  to  the  na- 
tional ardour,  by  giving  occasion  to  the  court  of  France  to 
acknowledge  his  son  as  king  of  England.  All  who  were 
anxious  for  a  protestant  succession,  were  by  this  measure 
rendered  devoted  enemies  of  France,  and  even  many,  who 
were  secretly  attached  to  the  exiled  family,  were  alienated 
from  their  cause,  when  the  son  of  James  had  accepted  the 
patronage  of  the  natural  enemy  of 'their  country.  The  succes- 
sion of  the  family  of  Hanover  became  accordingly  from  this 
time  the  common  object  of  every  party.  The  Tories  were 
so  deeply  engaged  in  this  rivalry  of  attachment  to  the  Ha- 
1  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Polit.  Trans.,  pp.  677,  &c. 
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noverian  interest,  that  when,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  some 
of  their  leading  men  were  disposed  to  favour  the  inclination 
of  the  queen  to  the  succession  of  her  brother,  they  were 
forced  to  pursue  their  object  by  means  so  clandestine  and 
inconsistent,  as  frustrated  their  purpose,  and  brought  ruin 
upon  themselves. 

The  war  waged  by  the  former  grand  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1697  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  was  the 
process,  in  which  the  British  government  was  opposed  to 
France,  as  the  balancing  government  in  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  system  of  Europe.  That  of  the  Spanish  succession 
which  occupied  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  supplementary  to  the  former,  as 
it  transferred  Spain  from  the  house  of  Austria  to  that  of 
Bourbon,  and  on  the  other  hand  united  the  British  govern- 
ment with  the  empire,  in  securing  a  barrier  for  the  protection 
of  the  Dutch  provinces  against  the  ambition  of  France. 

For  a  period  thus  distinguished  by  a  great  struggle  of 
military  power,  it  might  be  thought  that  a  warlike  prince 
would  have  been  the  fittest  agent ;  and  yet  we  find  that  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  was  then  occupied  by  a  female,  and 
of  a  rate  of  character  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  illustrious 
princess,  who  a  century  before  had  wielded  the  force  of  Bri- 
tain against  the  ascendency  of  Spain.  That  female  however 
was  well  adapted  to  the  crisis,  in  which  she  reigned.  She 
was  formed  to  be  guided  by  the  persons,  who  surrounded 
her,  whatever  they  might  be,  the  inferiority  of  her  under- 
standing subjecting  her  as  much  to  the  insinuations  of  an 
artful  woman  of  her  bedchamber,  as  to  the  commanding 
genius  of  Marlborough,  and  to  the  overbearing  control  of  his 
high-minded  consort.  Under  these  influences  the  reign  of 
a  very  ordinary  female  was  ennobled  by  a  long  series  of  vic- 
tories ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  career  of  a  general,  whom 
success  had  never  forsaken,  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. The  same  reign  was  also,  through  the  wisdom  of 
lord  Godolphin,  distinguished  by  consummating  a  domestic 
revolution,  which  consolidated  the  force  of  the  two  British 
kingdoms.  Even  the  sex  of  Anne  was  instrumental  to  the 
play  of  the  two  parties  of  the  state,  and  to  the  measures  of 
her  government,  as  it  exposed  her  more  directly  to  the  in- 
fluence, first  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  then  of 
Mrs.  Masham. 
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The  war,  begun  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  was  con- 
cluded in  that,  which  preceded  the  year  of  the  death  of  the 
queen,  having  been  continued  during  eleven  years.  When 
it  had  been  waged  five  years,  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
England  was  accomplished.  To  this  internal  combination, 
which  constituted  a  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  attention  is 
here  to  be  directed. 

The  incorporation  of  the  two  governments  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  an  event,  for  which  no  adequate  precedent 
could  be  found  in  the  history  of  either  country.  The  go- 
vernment of  England  had  indeed  been  formed  by  successive 
incorporations.  Egbert  had  united  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
into  a  single  monarchy,  and  Wales  was  afterwards  included 
within  its  constitution.  But  the  incorporation  of  the  hep- 
tarchy was  a  work  of  conquest,  not  of  legislation ;  nor  was 
a  real  incorporation  effected  without  the  assistance  of  the 
violences  of  the  Danes.  The  union  of  Wales  was  a  legisla- 
tive measure,  but  merely  of  the  English  parliament2,  and 
adopted  long  after  that  portion  of  the  island  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  province.  The  Scotish 
union  on  the  other  hand  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  the 
voluntary  consent  of  a  numerous  legislature  to  deliver  up, 
as  it  was  forcibly  described  by  lord  Belhaven 3,  the  great 
object  of  dispute  among  nations,  the  power  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  without  assistance  or  control.  To  bring  to  such 
a  renunciation  a  people,  which  boasted  of  an  independence 
reaching  even  to  a  period  of  fabulous  antiquity,  and  had 
long  regarded  as  hostile  the  government  inviting  it  to  sur- 
render that  independence,  required  a  lengthened  train  of 
causes,  and  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances. 

The  Scots  had  been  originally  unwilling  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  the  English  government4,  so  far  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  common  sovereign5,  for  they  readily  consented  to 
the  projected  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  their  crown  with 
the  heir  apparent  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  The  death  of 

2  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  3  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

4  Bruce's  Report  on  the  Scotish  Union,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.  5  De 

Foe  maintains  that  the  union  then  stipulated  was  an  incorporation,  and 
the  model  of  that,  which  was  afterwards  concluded,  in  direct  contra- 
diction however  to  the  instrument  given  in  his  own  appendix. — Hist, 
of  the  Union,  pp.  39,  40,  704,  705.  Loud.,  1786. 
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the  princess  intercepted  the  accomplishment  of  that  design, 
and  abandoned  the  English  monarch  to  those  measures  of 
unwarrantable  ambition,  which  created  a  lasting  alienation 
in  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  and  determined  them  to  seek 
support  in  a  connexion  with  France.  The  plan  of  a  matri- 
monial union  was,  at  the  end  of  about  two  centuries,  revived 
by  Henry  VII.,  who  with  this  view  gave  his  eldest  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  after  another 
century  the  provident  policy  of  that  monarch  was  realized 
by  the  accession  of  James,  the  great-grandson  of  his  daughter, 
to  the  throne  of  England. 

When  James  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  England, 
he  was  eager  to  improve  the  union  of  the  crowns  into  a  close 
and  intimate  union  of  the  two  nations,  though  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  incorporation  of  their  legislatures6,  but 
merely  a  mutual  naturalisation  and  communication  of  privi- 
leges. Though  his  plan  was  after  some  time  set  aside,  on 
account  of  the  prodigality7,  with  which  he  began  to  bestow 
upon  his  countrymen  the  favours  then  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  of  the  jealousy  occasioned  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  summonses,  by  which  he  assembled  his  first  English 
parliament,  yet  a  consequence  followed,  which  indirectly 
tended  to  effectuate  an  incorporating  union.  From  the 
year  16078,  in  which  the  proposal  of  James  was  finally 
laid  aside,  the  Scots  appear  to  have  tacitly  enjoyed  a  share 
of  the  advantages  of  the  English  commerce  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent obstruction  of  their  enjoyment  of  those  advantages 
created  the  crisis,  in  which  the  measure  was  at  length  ac- 
complished. 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant,  formed  by  the  two 
nations  against  Charles  I.  of  England,  has  been  noticed  as 
the  first  approach  towards  an  intimate  union9;  and  an  im- 
perfect model  of  an  incorporation  of  the  legislatures  was 
first  exhibited  by  the  military  dominion  of  Cromwell10,  who, 

6  Hist,  of  the  Union,  pp.  717,  &c.  *  Bruce's  Report,  vol.  i. 

pp.  36,  49,  52,  55,  65,  66.  8  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  »  Laing, 

vol.  i.  p.  238.  10  In  the  year  1305,  ten  persons,  namely  two 

bishops,  two  abbots,  two  earls,  two  barons,  and  two  commoners,  had 
been  required  by  Edward  I.  to  represent  Scotland  in  parliament.  But 
these  persons  appear  to  have  been  summoned  only  as  commissioners, 
to  meet  twenty-two  English  commissioners  about  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  government  of  Scotland.-— Parl  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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though  with  much  irregularity,  composed  a  common  legis- 
lature, not  of  Great  Britain  only,  but  also  of  Ireland.  The 
combination  formed  in  this  period  of  violence  and  usurpa- 
tion, though  temporary  as  the  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
had  the  effect  of  opening  more  freely  to  the  Scots  the 
channels  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  thus,  like  the 
question  of  naturalisation,  led  indirectly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  union. 

The  usurper,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plan  of  union  fa- 
voured the  communication  of  commercial  advantages  to  the 
Scots  by  restraining  the  incorporated  companies,  and  taking 
away  for  a  time  the  exclusive  privilege  of  that  of  India. 
But  a  legislative  measure,  which  after  the  restoration  was 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  parliament,  had  then  a  con- 
trary operation,  as  it  disjoined  the  commercial  interest  of 
the  two  countries.  Even  this  however  was  eventually  in- 
strumental to  the  same  result,  for  the  disruption  of  in- 
terests, united  for  a  time,  brought  the  two  countries  at  length 
into  a  relative  situation  so  critically  embarrassing,  as  ren- 
dered their  union  an  arrangement  indispensable  to  both. 
This  was  the  celebrated  act  of  navigation,  a  law  originally 
dictated  by  hostility  to  the  Dutch,  the  general  carriers  of 
the  world,  but  maintained  on  account  of  its  utility  in  sup- 
porting the  commercial  and  military  marine  of  England.  So 
long  as  the  Scots  were  identified  with  the  English  in  regard 
to  commercial  advantages,  they  could  not  be  affected  by 
the  restrictions  of  this  law  of  exclusion  ;  but  when  the 
re-establishment  of  the  royal  government  had  superseded 
the  union  effected  by  the  usurper,  while  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion was  retained,  the  people  of  Scotland  found  themselves 
repelled,  as  aliens,  from  that  unreserved  participation  of  the 
trade  of  England,  which  they  had  for  some  time  enjoyed. 
The  combined  result  of  the  temporary  enjoyment  and  of 
the  subsequent  privation,  was  that  the  two  nations  at  length 
found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  embarrassment  of 
their  relative  situation  by  a  complete  and  permanent  union. 

The  Scots,  under  the  sense    of  the  privation,  to  which 
they  were  thus  subjected   by  the  act  of   navigation,  soli- 
cited11, though  ineffectually,  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
English.      When   it  had  been  found,  that  no  satisfactory 
11  Bruce's  Report,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  214. 
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terms  of  commerce  could  be  procured  from  the  latter,  the 
scheme  of  a  union  was  revived  by  the  king,  probably  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  former,  but  with  this  difference  from  the 
scheme  of  James  I.12,  that  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate 
the  two  legislatures.  It  was  however  soon  discovered,  that 
the  two  nations  were  not  yet  prepared  for  this  important 
measure.  The  Scots  required  that  their  entire  parliament 
should  be  added  to  that  of  the  English13,  a  proposal  alarm- 
ing to  the  jealousy  of  the  latter.  The  same  resistance  too 
of  the  English,  which  had  defeated  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
was  probably  opposed  to  this  other  plan  of  a  union,  by 
which  the  object  of  that  treaty  would  have  been  fully  at- 
tained. Neither  of  the  two  nations  indeed  was  at  this 
time  sufficiently  settled  in  its  internal  arrangements,  to  be 
qualified  for  forming  a  common  adjustment. 

The  situation  of  the  two  countries  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well was  favourable  to  a  union,  not  only  because  their  two 
parliaments  had  been  reduced  to  assemblies  of  the  com- 
mons 14,  so  that  the  difficulty  arising  from  incongruous  con- 
stitutions had  been  removed,  but  also  because  prelacy  had 
been  alike  suppressed  in  both.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
besides  that  the  two  discordant  parliamentary  constitutions 
had  been  restored,  prelacy  had  been  re-established  in  Eng- 
land, and  attempts  were  made  to  establish  it  also  in  Scot- 
land. These  attempts  had  no  other  operation,  than  that 
of  exasperating  the  zeal  of  the  Scots  for  the  contrary  system. 
In  the  reigns  of  the  two  earlier  princes  of  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts,  episcopacy  had  provoked  the  spirit,  by  which  the 
constitution  of  England  was  overturned  in  the  civil  wars  ; 
and  in  those  of  the  two  later  it  aroused  the  resistance, 
which  finally  decided  the  Scots  to  become  associates  in  the 
revolution  of  England.  Scotland  was  placed  by  these  at- 
tempts in  an  unnatural  and  forced  state,  through  the  whole 
of  the  period,  which  elapsed  between  the  restoration  and 
the  revolution.  An  incorporating  union  therefore,  which 

12  Bruce's  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  323.  «  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

14  Both  the  united  parliaments,  summoned  by  Cromwell,  had  been 
assembled  before  he  attempted  to  form  a  house  of  lords.  The  first  of 
these  parliaments  was  assembled  in  the  year  1653,  and  the  second  in 
the  year  1654  ;  the  writs  were  issued  for  assembling  a  house  of  lords 
in  the  year  1657.— Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  xx.  pp.  152,  316;  TO!,  xxi.  p.  165. 
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would  have  permanently  ascertained  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Scotland,  was  during  that  time  incompatible  with  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  that  country.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  be  considered,  that  the  revolution  of  England  was 
effected  by  a  combination  of  the  established  church  with 
the  Presbyterians,  it  must  appear  that,  before  this  combi- 
nation had  resulted  from  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  James 
II.,  neither  was  England  prepared  for  receiving  into  its 
legislature  an  infusion  of  Scotish  contention. 

These  considerations  present  a  curious  correspondence 
between  the  retardation  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  and 
the  subsequent  retardation  of  the  incorporating  union  of  the 
two  legislatures.  If  the  death  of  the  Scotish  princess  had 
not  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  projected 
for  his  son  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  arid  eventually  post- 
poned more  than  three  centuries  the  union  of  the  crowns,  it 
is  probable  that  the  reformation  of  Scotland  would  have  re- 
sembled that  of  England,  and  the  former  would  not  have 
been  prepared  by  a  presbyterian  system  to  act  upon  the  do- 
mestic discontents  of  the  latter  in  the  civil  war.  If,  in  the 
other  case,  Charles  II.  had  been  able  to  accomplish  an  in- 
corporating union,  Scotland,  it  must  be  supposed,  would 
have  been  permanently  subjected  to  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment abhorrent  from  the  prevalent  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  fitted  only  to  bring  into  a  common 
legislature  the  domestic  discontent  of  that  country. 

The  advancement  of  William  to  the  throne  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  that  episcopacy,  which  the 
Stuarts  had  laboured  to  establish  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  pres- 
byterian system  was  established  in  its  place,  the  revolution 
having  been  in  that  kingdom  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians 
alone,  and  not,  as  in  P)ngland,  the  result  of  a  coalition  of 
parties.  Scotland  was  therefore  by  the  revolution  brought 
into  a  situation,  in  which  it  might  become  an  orderly  and 
tranquil  member  of  a  common  government.  The  Scots  too 
had,  in  their  embarrassed  and  distressing  circumstances, 
become  so  desirous  of  a  union,  that  in  their  answer  to  the 
exhortation15,  which  William  had  addressed  to  them  in  his 
very  first  communication,  they  offered  to  refer  to  his  arbitre- 
ment  all  the  difficulties,  which  might  arise  in  the  negotiation. 
15  Bruce's  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
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reserving  only  their  newly-recovered  system  of  presby- 
terianism.  The  English  however  had  not  yet  become  sen- 
sible of  the  expediency  of  admitting  the  neighbouring  people 
to  a  participation  of  their  commercial  advantages,  and  there- 
fore declined  to  notice  that  part  of  the  king's  speech,  which 
had  recommended  a  union  to  their  consideration.  William 
pressed  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  in  his  anxiety  to  concen- 
trate as  soon  as  possible  the  resources  of  his  new  dominions, 
that  he  might  oppose  a  more  formidable  resistance  to  the 
ambition  of  France.  This  however  appears  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  more  decisive  operations  of  the  second 
grand  alliance,  which  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

The  proposal  of  William,  though  it  failed  to  produce  its 
intended  effect,  had  however  its  operation  in  promoting  in- 
directly the  success  of  the  measure.  The  Scots,  convinced 
by  the  tacit  rejection  of  the  treaty  in  the  English  parliament16, 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  be  exempted  by  any  accommo- 
dation from  the  restrictions,  under  which  their  commerce 
had  languished  since  the  restoration,  resolved  to  form  com- 
mercial establishments  for  themselves,  and  with  this  design 
passed  an  act  for  incorporating  a  company,  which  should 
trade  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  Being  compelled  by 
the  opposition  of  the  English  company  to  relinquish  the 
project  of  a  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies17,  they  then  formed 
a  scheme  for  making  a  settlement  in  Darien18,  purporting  to 
render  it  the  emporium  of  a  commercial  intercourse,  to  be 
maintained  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  East  Indies  on  the  other.  Here  they  inter- 
fered with  the  Spaniards,  who  prepared  to  resist  the  new 
settlers  by  force,  and  required  the  English  government  to 
prohibit  its  colonists  to  furnish  them  with  any  assistance. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  more  effectually  obstructed  by 
the  efforts,  which  the  English  company  exerted  to  embarrass 

16  Bruce's  Report,  yol.  i.  pp.  236,  238.  "  Ibid.,  p.  241. 

18  The  colony,  which  was  named  New  Caledonia,  was  settled  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Darien,  the  point  at  which  a  communication 
between  the  two  seas  seems  to  be  most  practicable,  as  from  the  bay  of 
Cupica,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  communication  by  water 
with  a  navigable  river,  flowing  into  the  Atrata  or  Darien,  ia  interrupted 
only  by  a  space  of  five  or  six  leagues  of  level  country,  proper  for  a 
canal.— Edinb.  Rev.,  April,  1810. 
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their  funds.  These  enterprises,  having  been  unsuccessful, 
were  not  sufficient  to  lead  the  English  to  a  renunciation  of 
their  commercial  jealousy19.  The  discussion  of  the  treaty 
therefore  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  though 
it  proceeded  to  a  considerable  degree  of  detail,  and  evidently 
prepared  the  way  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  measure20, 
proved  abortive,  like  those  which  had  preceded.  An  expe- 
dient of  a  formidable  character  was  therefore  necessary  for 
removing  a  prepossession  so  natural,  and  so  deeply  rooted. 
Such  an  expedient  was  soon  provided  in  the  Scotish  act  of 
security,  which  presented  to  the  English  the  alternative  of 
favouring  the  trade  of  Scotland21,  or  of  dissolving  that  union 
of  the  crowns,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  had  during  a 
century  been  subjected  to  a  common  sovereign.  The  crisis 
had  then  arrived,  which  had  been  remotely  prepared  by  the 
efforts  of  James  I.,  by  the  union  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the 
navigation-act  of  Charles  II.  The  commercial  jealousy  of 
the  English  nation  gave  way  before  a  consideration,  affecting 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  an  incorporating  union  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  con- 
tention, by  combining  the  people  of  the  two  countries  in  the 
common  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of  English  com- 
merce. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed,  that  the  Scots  them- 
selves had  not  even  at  this  time  their  own  jealousies  opposed 
to  such  a  measure,  so  that  the  plan  should  have  encountered 
no  difficulty  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  To  surrender 
the  pride  of  maintaining  a  distinct  and  independent  govern- 

19  Brace's  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  30  '  The  great  outlines  of  the 

treaty  were  now  drawn,  and  the  general  principles  of  it  established  ; 
and  as  the  same  persons  were  afterwards  appointed  commissioners  for 
that  purpose,  they  had,  during  the  interval  between  these  two  transac- 
tions, directed  their  thoughts  and  inquiries  to  the  most  proper  expe- 
dients for  removing  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings,  which  im- 
peded their  progress  at  this  time.' — Somerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne, 
p.  161.  21  This  act  provided,  that  the  successor  to  the  crown  of 

Scotland  should  not  be  the  same  with  the  successor  to  the  crown  of 
England,  unless  such  conditions  of  government  should  be  established, 
as  might  secure  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
the  freedom,  frequency,  and  power  of  parliaments,-  and  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  English,  or  any  foreign  influence. 
Though  it  was  superseded  by  the  union,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
abrogate  it  by  a  formal  statute  after  that  event. 
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ment ;  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  very  time,  when  it  was  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  more  numerous  legislature  of  an  almost  hostile  people ; 
and  to  subject  Scotland  to  a  proportion  of  the  heavy  and 
increasing  burdens  of  English  taxation,  when  the  country 
was  destitute  of  resources,  and  ruined  by  the  recent  failure 
of  its  efforts  to  provide  some  commercial  means  of  relief: 
these  were  concessions  sufficiently  alarming,  not  only  to 
array  against  the  measure  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
multitude,  but  also  to  kindle  to  enthusiasm  the  pathetic 
eloquence  of  a  Belhaven22,  and  to  provoke  the  virtuous  and 
honourable,  though  eccentric  and  ill-regulated  patriotism,  of 
a  Fletcher. 

For  understanding  how  this  difficulty  was  at  length  sur- 
mounted, it  is  necessary  to  reflect  on  the  heterogeneous  na- 
ture of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  by  which  it  was  resisted. 
Composed  of  Jacobites,  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
establishing on  the  throne  the  family  of  their  native  princes, 
and  of  a  country-party,  which  professed  an  anxiety  to  coin- 
bine  a  protestant  succession  with  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  Scotland,  it  was  incapable  of  maintaining  that  un- 
yielding steadiness,  which  was  indispensable  to  its  success. 
It  was  accordingly  found  to  be  practicable  to  detach  from 
the  opposition  a  portion,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  squadrone 
volante'^,  and  affected  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  oppo- 
sition and  the  court.  This  defection  decided  the  struggle24. 
The  imperfect  constitution  of  the  parliament  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  the  government.  The  peers,  many  of  whom  had 
been  ennobled  in  the  actual  reign25,  and  whose  entire  num- 
ber was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  commons20,  composed 
with  the  latter  a  single  house  of  parliament,  and  furnished  a 
powerful  support  to  the  crown  in  the  common  decision. 

72  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  lord  Belhaven  were,  ninety-two  years 
afterwards,  refuted  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Dundas,  in  a  speech  con- 
cerning the  union  of  Ireland.  23  This  body  was  composed  of  the 
members  of  an  administration  dismissed  at  this  crisis,  as  they  refused 
to  adhere  to  the  opposition,  which  had  deserted  them,  or  to  the  court, 
by  which  they  had  been  dismissed. — Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Among 
the  peers,  who  received  money  for  supporting  the  union,  were  four 
leaders  of  the  squadrone. — Ibid.,  p.  327.  31  Ibid.,  p.  326. 

25  Ibid.  *•  The  commons  were  a  hundred  and  sixty,  the  peers 

a  hundred  and  forty-five. — Ibid.,  p.  307,  note. 
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On  a  parliament  thus  constituted,  and  indeed  on  the  people 
at  large,  the  government  employed  the  influence  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds27,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  as  the  equivalent  due  to 
Scotland,  for  becoming  subject  to  taxes  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  England.  The  union  rendering  it 
necessary  to  suppress  the  African  or  Indian  company  of  Scot- 
land, this  money  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debts  of  that  kingdom,  but  also  to  the  repayment 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  with  interest.  The  residue  was 
to  be  employed  in  compensating  individuals  for  losses,  sus- 
tained from  the  reduction  of  the  coin  to  the  standard  of 
England,  and  in  encouraging  the  fisheries,  manufactures,  and 
other  improvements  of  that  part  of  the  island.  A  more  im- 
mediate eifect  was  produced  by  the  payment  of  a  much 
smaller  sum28,  about  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  had 
been  remitted  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
majority  in  the  parliament.  Out  of  this  very  moderate  sum 
money  was  distributed  among  twenty-two  peers  and  eight 
commoners,  besides  an  allowance,  exceeding  the  half  of  it, 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Glasgow,  the  commissioner,  for  his  ex- 
penses; and  of  this  number  every  individual  except  one, 
whose  case  might  have  been  in  some  respect  peculiar,  voted 
for  the  measure.  While  every  honest  mind  must  be  pained 
at  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  means  for  attaining  a 
beneficial  object,  the  political  speculator  cannot  fail  to  reflect, 
that  the  surprising  smallness  of  the  bribes  is  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  the  poverty  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  advantage,  which 
it  must  have  received  by  being  incorporated  with  a  country 
so  much  more  opulent. 

Among  the  causes  which  favoured  the  union  in  Scotland, 
was  the  contingency  of  an  unusually  severe  season.  It  was 

27  398,085^.,  10*.— De  Foe,  p.  175.  28  The  largest  payment  was 

1104J.  15s.  7d.,made  to  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
sqitadrone ;  the  least  was  of  1 II.  2s.,  made  to  the  lord  Bamf.  Of  all  who 
received  this  money,  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  received  1000J.  alone  did 
not  vote  for  the  union.  Of  the  entire  sum,  which  was  20,540/.  17*.  7d., 
the  sum  of  12,3251.  was  allowed  to  the  commissioner,  the  earl  of 
Glasgow,  for  equipage  and  daily  expenses ;  and  60J.  to  the  messenger, 
who  brought  the  treaty.  The  sums  distributed  by  the  commissioner 
amounted  therefore  only  to  8155J.  17s.  7d. — Lockart's  Memoirs  of  Scot- 
land, appendix.  Dublin,  1799. 
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the  opinion  of  Lockart29,  who  was  adverse  to  the  measure, 
that  if  the  parliament  had  not  sat  in  the  winter,  and  the 
weather  had  not  been  more  than  ordinarily  tempestuous,  the 
nation  could  not  have  been  hindered  from  rising  against  its 
own  legislature,  and  destroying  those,  who  were  willing  to 
concede  its  independence.  Other  causes  influenced  the  par- 
liament ;  this  restrained  the  people. 

That  the  act  of  security,  which  threatened  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  should  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
queen,  has  been  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  time30.  A  large  arrear  of  pay  was  due  to  the 
Scotish  army,  the  provision  for  discharging  which  was  by 
the  parliament  connected  with  this  very  measure.  Nor  had 
those  splendid  successes  been  then  obtained  by  the  English, 
which  afterwards  inspired  the  nation  with  a  confidence  in 
its  own  strength,  and  might  have  caused  it  to  disregard  the 
discontent  of  the  Scots.  When  however  the  treaty  of  union 
was  negotiated,  the  victories  of  Ramillies  and  Turin  had 
animated  the  English  with  a  cheerful  feeling  of  triumph, 
which,  though  it  would  not  have  yielded  anything  to  in- 
timidation, disposed  them  to  concede  everything  necessary 
for  relieving  the  apprehensions31,  and  conciliating  the  preju- 
dices, of  a  people  no  longer  formidable.  It  has  been  also 
stated  with  much  probability32,  that  lord  Godolphin,  the 
English  minister,  perceived  the  tendency  of  the  act  of  se- 
curity to  promote  the  union,  and  with  this  view  advised  the 
queen  to  give  her  assent. 

Thus  was  at  length  accomplished33  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain,  four  centuries  after 
Edward  had  projected  their  connexion,  and  one  century  after 
the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England  had  realized 
the  project  of  Edward.  The  union  of  the  crowns  had  de- 
livered both  nations  from  the  miseries  of  a  border-war,  and 
had  secured  England  in  particular  from  that  exposure  to  the 
arms  of  France,  to  which  it  had  been  subject  during  the 

29  Lockart's  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  218.  30  Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

282,  283.     Somerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  617.  31  Ibid.,  p. 

222.  32  Ibid.,  p.  617.  »  By  the  treaty  sixteen  peers  were 

to  be  elected  by  the  peers  for  each  parliament  to  represent  them  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  forty-five  representatives  of  counties  and  boroughs 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  thirty  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  counties. 
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separate  existence  of  the  Scotish  government.  But  each 
government  then  became  exposed  to  a  danger  of  a  different 
kind,  which  could  be  averted  only  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  legislatures.  The  sovereign  of  two  separate  kingdoms 
might  render  either  of  them  the  instrument  of  establishing 
his  power  over  the  other,  and  the  opportunity  was  tried 
against  each  by  the  princes  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
experiment  was  first  tried  against  Scotland  ;  and,  though  in 
the  struggle  the  constitution  of  England  was  destroyed,  and 
the  sovereign  was  brought  to  the  block,  yet  the  last  of  these 
princes  brought  the  Scotish  parliament  to  acknowledge  his 
absolute  power,  realising  this  acknowledgment  by  renouncing 
the  control  of  the  supplies,  and  devoting  to  his  service  every 
individual  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  slavery  of  Scotland 
was  then  to  be  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  the  liberty  of 
England,  but  the  revolution  intercepted  this  other  calamity, 
and  prepared  the  salutary  crisis  of  an  incorporating  union. 
If  England  was  by  this  measure  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
fighting  for  its  liberty  against  a  Scotish  army,  Scotland  was 
on  the  other  hand  rescued  from  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  superior  power  and  wealth  of  England,  and  enabled  to 
advance  in  improvement  and  opulence  without  any  undue 
interference  of  the  neighbouring  people. 

The  representation  of  Scotland  was  not  indeed  strictly 
conformable  to  the  constitution  of  England.  Agreeably  to 
the  imperfect  system,  which  had  previously  existed,  the 
right  of  voting  in  counties34  continued  to  be  limited  to  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  instead  of  being  extended, 
as  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  the  inferior  possessors  of 
freeholds.  This  portion  of  the  representation  therefore  rests 
upon  a  narrower  basis.  Neither  is  that  its  only  defect,  for 
it  is  also,  by  a  very  peculiar  practice,  loosened  even  from 
that  basis,  since  the  right  of  voting  may35,  under  the  name 
of  a  superiority,  be  separated  from  the  actual  possession  of 
the  land,  and  in  this  manner  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another. 

34  In  Sutherland  it  was  found  necessary  to  authorise  subvassals  to 
vote  by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
immediate  vassals.  35  The  late  professor  Millar  of  Glasgow  in- 

formed the  author,  that  in  his  time  the  number  of  voters  in  all  the 
counties  was  about  two  thousand,  the  half  of  which  consisted  of  persons 
holding  these  superiorities. 
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To  judge  of  the  bearing  of  this  imperfection  on  the  united 
legislature,  it  should  be  considered,  that  Scotland  had  been 
the  source  of  that  active  spirit  of  independence,  which  once 
overturned  the  government  of  England ;  that  the  same  party, 
by  which  so  much  confusion  had  been  caused,  was  restored  to 
power  by  the  revolution,  after  a  long  period  of  persecution 
and  exasperation  ;  and  that  the  settlement  of  the  protestant 
succession,  which  was  involved  in  the  union,  removed  from 
them  that  fear  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Jacobites,  by  which 
they  had  since  the  revolution  been  restrained.  Agitated  as 
Scotland  had  been  ever  since  the  reformation,  the  imperfect 
representation  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  fortunately  fur- 
nished a  counteracting  principle  to  the  dangerous  excite- 
ment, and  rendered  their  portion  of  the  house  of  commons 
the  most  passive  members  of  the  legislature. 

Nor  was  the  tranquillity  of  the  presbyterian  party  of 
Scotland  left  solely  to  the  influence  of  its  very  imperfect 
representation.  A  more  direct  and  comprehensive  expedient 
was  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  restoring  the  right  of 
patronage  over  the  selection  of  the  parochial  ministers. 
This  right  was  coeval  with  the  reformation36,  nor  was  the 
choice  of  the  ministers  determined  by  popular  election 
before  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Soon  after  the  restoration 
it  was  revived37,  and  it  subsisted  until  the  revolution,  from 
which  time  the  choice  was  again,  though  with  some  reserv- 
ation38, transferred  to  the  people.  The  regulation  of  Wil- 
liam was  not  repealed  by  the  treaty  of  union,  but  five  years 
afterwards  the  original  right  of  patronage  was  again  estab- 

36   Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  218.  37   Ibid.,  p.  21. 

38  '  The  rights  of  patronage  were  purchased  by  the  parishes  at  an 
inconsiderable  rate,  and  the  ministers  proposed  by  the  elders  and  land- 
holders, were  approved  or  rejected  by  the  congregation  at  large.  Their 
dissent  was  reviewed  by  the  presbytery,  and  as  the  elders  were  ever 
more  numerous  than  the  landlords,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  never 
failed  to  turn  the  election.  But  the  clergy  were  not  thereby  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  low  assentation  ;  on  the  contrary  their  influence 
over  the  people  induced  them  to  cultivate  the  most  popular  arts  ; 
grace  and  zeal  were  invariably  preferred  to  moderation  and  learning  ; 
and  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  fanatical  people,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  clergy  should  become  fanatics  themselves.  Their  fanaticism  re- 
acted on  each  other,  while  the  king  was  deprived  of  the  influence  of 
the  patrons  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  episcopal,  and  to  restrain  or 
temper  the  intolerance  of  the  presbyterian  clergy.'— Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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lished  by  an  act  of  the  united  parliament.  By  this  mea- 
sure, says  a  Scotish  historian39,  the  clergy  were  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  that  low  assentation,  which  cherished 
both  in  themselves,  and  in  their  congregations,  a  gloomy 
and  intolerant  fanaticism  ;  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  poli- 
tical utility  of  the  regulation. 

One  only  peculiarity  of  the  condition  of  Scotland  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  especially  interesting  in  a  commercial 
age.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  practice  of  entails,  which 
had  long  before  been  evaded  in  England,  was  introduced 
into  Scotland,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. , 
with  the  design  of  protecting  the  families  of  the  nobility 
from  the  forfeiture  of  their  properties  to  the  tyranny  of  that 
king,  and  that  by  this  practice  more  than  a  fifth,  or  even  a 
third  part  of  the  lands,  is  excluded  from  commerce.  That 
the  improvement  of  Scotish  commerce  is  obstructed  by  the 
restriction  is  obvious.  It  may  however  well  be  questioned, 
whether  such  a  restriction  be  prejudicial  to  the  empire, 
whether,  as  Johnson  thought  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
highland  clans40,  the  gallantry  of  the  feudal  habits  of  Scot- 
land should  not  in  this  other  instance  be  held  in  reserve  for 
the  exigencies  of  national  security.  Commerce  is  good : 
but  safety  and  independence,  without  which  even  that  com- 
merce could  not  prosper,  are  yet  more  important. 

Anne  survived  the  union  seven  years,  which  were  occu- 
pied partly  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France, 
partly  by  that  struggle  of  domestic  parties,  which  in  the 
year  preceding  her  death  displaced  the  ministry  of  the 
Whigs,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
To  the  Tories  the  Queen  had  been  originally  attached41,  in- 
fluenced partly  by  the  tuition  of  Compton,  the  bishop  of 
London,  partly  by  the  steady  adherence  of  that  party  to 
her  interest,  manifested  particularly  by  their  successful 
efforts  in  procuring  for  her,  in  the  late  reign,  an  independ- 
ent revenue.  This  predilection  was  however  soon  overruled 
by  the  influence  of  the  wife  of  Marlborough42,  probably 
actuated  by  some  personal  resentments.  From  this  time 
the  ministry  became  gradually  inclined  more  and  more  to 

39  Lainsr.  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  40  Journey  to  the  Western  Highlands, 

p.  145.    Dublin,  1775.  41  Somerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  2. 

42  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  281—283. 
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the  Whigs,  until,  in  the  year  1 708,  they  became  possessed 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  which  they  held 
until  the  year  1710,  when  the  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Masham 
another  favourite,  originally  introduced  by  the  former, 
turned  the  mind  of  the  queen,  dismissed  the  victorious 
general  from  his  career  of  triumph,  brought43  the  Tories 
into  the  administration,  and  terminated  the  war  of  the 
grand  alliance.  By  the  treaty  then  concluded,  while  the 
balance  of  the  new  system  of  general  policy  was  adjusted, 
the  domestic  arrangement  of  the,  British  government  was 
also  guaranteed,  the  king  of  France  having  become  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  protestant  settlement  of  the  British  crown. 
To  'this  period,  which  engaged  the  British  people  as  a 
principal  power  in  the  great  struggle  of  nations,  belong 
naturally  the  writers,  who  have  most  improved  both  the 
prose  and  the  poetry  of  its  language.  In  the  reign  of  Anne 
were  published  by  Addison  those  Spectators,  which  have 
given  unaffected  elegance  to  the  former,  and  refinement 
and  virtue  to  the  manners  of  society.  In  the  same  reign 
were  presented  to  the  world44  much  of  those  writings,  by 
which  Swift  established  a  standard  for  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  English  tongue,  though  it  was  in  the  succeed- 
ing one  that  he  awakened  the  spirit  of  Irish  patriotism  by 
the  Draper's  Letters,  and  concluded  his  literary  course  with 
satirizing  his  species  in  the  Travels  of  Gulliver.  In  this 
reign45  also  was  the  English  language  improved  to  that  de- 

43  The  queen  and  the  public  were  disposed  to  this  change  by  the 
reaction  consequent  to  the  trial  and  conviction  of  doctor  Sacheverell, 
who  was  in  the  year  1709  impeached  by  ihe  commons  for  advocating 
tory  principles. — Scmerville's  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne,  pp.  371 — 382. 

44  '*  Although  his  political  treatises  raised  his  fame  when  published, 
and  are  still  read  as  excellent  models  of  that  species  of  composition, 
it  is  to  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  to  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  to  his  moral  ro- 
mance of  Gulliver,  and  to  his  smaller,  but  not  less  exquisite  satires 
upon  men  and  manners,  that  Swift  owes  the  extent  and  permanency 
of  his  popularity  as  an  English  classic  of  the  first  rank." — Mem.  of 
Swift  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  p.  436.     Edinb.  1834.  «  Hist,  of  England 
by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39.     *'  It  (the  style  of  Bolingbroke) 
displays  all  the  power  and  richness  of  the  English  language  ;  and,  in 
all  its  changes,  never  either  soars  into  bombast.or  sinks  into  vulgarity. 
— The  former  (Mr.  Burke)  as  is  well  known,  had  so  closely  embued 
himself  with  it,  that  his  first  publication  was  a  most  ingenious,  and,  to 
many  persons,  deceptive  imitation  of  its  manner.     To  Mr.  Pitt  it  waa 
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gree  of  perfection  by  Bolingbroke,  that  his  style  was  the 
study  and  model  of  the  two  greatest  minds  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  on  ac- 
count of  its  misapplication,  especially  in  maintaining  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  his  writings  have  fallen  into  neglect.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Anne  too,  that  Pope  enriched  the  lite- 
rature of  nis  country  with  the  earlier  of  those  poetica] 
compositions,  which  have  given  the  last  perfection  to  the 
heroic  measure  of  Dryden.  To  attempt  any  further  im- 
provement of  English  versification  has  been  by  Johnson 
pronounced  to  be  dangerous  ;  and  accordingly  the  great 
poets  of  our  own  time  have  abandoned  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  sought  in  other  metres  new  means  of  affording  gratifi- 
cation. Among  these  lord  Byron46  has  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  Pope  to  all  his  successors.  When 
Newton  and  Locke  had  illustrated  their  country  by  the 
profoundest  researches  of  philosophy,  the  distinguished 
writers,  who  have  been  mentioned,  added  the  graces  of 
composition  to  the  language,  by  which  the  philosophy  of 
Great  Britain  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  world  and  to 
posterity. 

recommended  by  the  example  and  advice  of  his  illustrious  father,  who, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  observes  of  Oldcastle's  Remarks,  that  they  •  should 
be  studied,  and  almost  got  by  heart,  for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
style.'  Mr.  Pitt,  accordingly,  early  read,  and  often  recurred  to,  these 
political  writings;  and  he  has  several  times  stated  in  conversation 
to  the  present  lord  Stanhope,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  loss  in  litera- 
ture, which  he  so  deeply  deplored,  as  that  no  adequate  record  of  Bo- 
lingbroke's  speeches  should  remain." — Ibid.  46  *  With  regard  to 

poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinced,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he  and 
all  of  us — Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell  and  I — are 
all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another. — I  took  Moore's  poems  and 
my  own  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pope's, 
and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified 
at  the  ineffable  distance  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even 
imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little  Queen  Anne's 
man  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace 
then,  and  Claudian  now  among  us ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I 
•would  mould  myself  accordingly.' — Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  vol. 
ii.  p.  147.  Lond.  1830. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  history  of  the  northern  governments  of  Europe,  from  the 
peace  of  Oliva1  in  the  year  1660  to  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in 
the  year  1721. 

Anarchy  of  Poland ;  John  Sobieski  king ;  in  the  year  1672— Ivan  V. 
and  Peter  I.  czars,  1682 — Peter  I.  sole  czar,  1689— Monarchy  abso- 
lute in  Sweden,  1680— Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  1697— Poland, 
Russia,  and  Denmark  at  war  with  Sweden,  1700 — Peace  of  Nystadt, 
and  suppression  of  the  patriarchate  of  Russia,  1721. 

THE  four  northern  governments  of  Europe,  Poland,  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  now  to  be  reviewed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
in  the  year  1721,  from  which  transaction  Russia  assumed 
among  them  a  decided  ascendency.  The  treaty  of  Nystadt 
appears  to  have  been  for  these  states  an  arrangement  cor- 
responding to  that  of  Utrecht  for  the  southern  governments, 
the  former  having  given  the  predominance  to  Russia,  as  the 
latter  did  to  France,  though  with  this  important  inferiority 
of  the  northern  system,  that  it  contained  no  balancing  power, 
while  in  the  other  an  equilibrium  was  maintained  against 
France  by  the  British  government. 

The  northern  system  seems  to  have  been  but  an  apparatus 
fb'r  preparing  a  great  power,  to  be  afterwards  exercised  in 
re-establishing  the  independence  of  the  governments  of  the 
south,  and  probably  in  entering  with  them  afterwards  into 
some  larger  and  more  general  combination  of  federative 
policy.  That  power  was  Russia,  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
which  the  three  other  governments  of  the  north  Have  been 
directly,  or  indirectly,  instrumental.  Poland  was  early  con- 
nected  with  Russia  in  very  intimate  relations,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain ;  Sweden  acted  upon  Russia  by  the  strong 
excitement  of  a  formidable  invasion;  and  Denmark  per- 
formed its  part,  by  being  instrumental  to  the  due  formation 
of  that  Swedish  government,  which  stimulated  the  energies 

1  The  northern  governments  not  having  observed  the  same  division 
of  periods,  as  those  of  the  south,  it  has  been  necessary  to  commence 
the  discussion  contained  in  this  chapter,  from  a  time  preceding  by 
twenty-eight  years  the  British  revolution,  which  is  the  epoch  of  the  pre- 
sent book. 
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of  Russia.  The  northern  system,  thus  constituted,  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  prospective  character,  a  provision  made  for 
the  crisis,  which  should  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury dissolve  the  more  perfect  system  of  the  south.  This 
consideration  presents  a  wide  and  various  view  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
divine  providence  alone,  that  at  the  very  time,  in  which  one 
period  of  the  history  of  human  policy  was  commenced,  a 
collateral  organization  should  be  formed,  to  grow  into  ma- 
turity for  another  century,  when  a  new  and  powerful  agency 
should  be  required  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world, 
and  a  new  period  of  its  history  should  be  begun. 

While  the  Germanic  constitution  was  gradually  losing  its 
federative  character,  and  resolving  itself  into  the  two  sove- 
reignties of  Austria  and  Prussia  with  their  dependent  states, 
the  neighbouring,  but  exterior  government,  of  Poland,  more 
remote  from  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  on  that  account 
more  imperfect  in  its  organization2,  was  experiencing  a  con- 
tinual deterioration,  not  mitigated  by  any  advantage  of  a 
new  form.  Amidst  a  combination  of  circumstances  emi- 
nently unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the  government,  a 
numerous  aristocracy  had  become  armed  with  a  political  im- 
portance, which  was  destructive  at  once  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  public 
order  and  tranquillity.  The  government  of  Poland,  if  it  con- 
tinued to  merit  the  name,  was  thenceforward  a  mob  of  armed 
nobles,  refractory  to  their  sovereign,  and  oppressive  to  their 
vassals.  The  heroism  of  Sobieski  threw  a  temporary  splen- 
dour over  his  declining  country ;  but  the  nation  continued 
to  sink  into  political  decay,  until  it  ceased  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate existence  among  the  states  of  Europe. 

For  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  state  of  Poland  it 
might  indeed  have  been  sufficient,  that  it  should  not  have 

2  Representative  government,  which  had  been  introduced  in  England 
in  the  year  1265,  in  Germany  in  the  year  1292,  in  France  in  the  year 
1303,  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1306,  and  in  Spain  towards  the  year  1350, 
was  in  Poland  introduced  so  late  as  in  the  year  1467.  It  was  also  there 
peculiarly  imperfect ;  first,  because  the  practice  of  assembling  the 
whole  body  of  a  very  numerous  nobility  was  still  retained  on  all  occa- 
sions of  moment ;  and  secondly,  because  the  commons,  never  having 
been  enfranchised,  had  no  share  in  the  representation. — Hist,  de  1'An- 
archie  de  Pologne  par  Rulhiere,  tome  i.  p.  27. 
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participated  the  improvements  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
as  it  must  have  yielded  to  their  ascendency,  and  in  some 
manner  or  other  have  ceased  to  exist.  That  country  how- 
ever had  not  merely  remained  unamended,  but  had  even 
tended  towards  anarchy,  while  the  surrounding  governments 
were  improving  their  institutions,  so  that  the  confirmed  dis- 
order of  Poland  was  in  its  commencement  contemporary  to 
the  beginning  of  a  regular  policy  in  the  neighbouring 
nations3,  as  if  to  facilitate  usurpations,  Avhich  might  other- 
wise have  been  too  slowly  effected.  Though  the  moralist, 
and  even  the  enlightened  politician,  must  ever  protest  against 
the  fatal  precedent  of  unauthorised  aggression,  yet  he  who 
observes  the  ordinary  operation  of  human  passions,  must 
regard  the  erasure  of  such  a  community  from  the  list  of 
nations  as  an  event  in  the  natural  order  of  political  revolu- 
tions, and  the  philosopher  may  speculate  on  it  as  a  part  of 
that  great  and  various  combination  of  occurrences,  which 
evinces  the  unity  of  the  administration  of  a  providential 
government. 

That  dissolution,  towards  which  Poland  thus  naturally 
tended,  has  been  considered  by  politicians  as  the  particular 
transaction,  which  began  the  ruin  of  the  system  of  balanced 
policy,  established  in  Europe.  The  principle  of  balanced 
policy  is  that  the  weaker  powers  confederate  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  strong.  The  partition  of  Poland  was 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  stronger  powers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inferiority  of  the  weak,  and  may  therefore 
be  fairly  regarded  as  having  broken  up  the  former.  Among 
the  northern  governments  accordingly,  while  Russia  was 
receiving  that  aggrandisement,  which  should  prepare  it  to 
bear  a  principal  part  in  the  combinations  succeeding  the 
existing  system,  Poland  was  prepared  to  occasion  the  dis- 
solution of  the  system,  and  thus  to  make  a  way  for  the 
operations  of  the  great  empire  of  the  north. 

The  feeble  sovereign  of  Poland,  in  whose  reign  the  peace 
of  Oliva  had  decided  the  declension  of  that  country,  found 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  cares  of  royalty  amidst  the 

3  Rulhiere  has  named  the  year  1673  as  the  epoch  of  its  most  irre- 
mediable anarchy. —  Hist,  de  1' Anarchic  de  Pologne,  tome  i.  p.  67. 
This  he  has  described  as  effected  in  the  compromise  of  the  two  factions 
of  the  higher  and  lower  nobility,  which  preceded  the  election  of  So- 
bieski,  each  acquiescing  in  the  abuses  of  the  other. — Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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distractions  of  a  government  so  tumultuary,  which  raged 
with  even  greater  fury  on  the  restoration  of  external  tran- 
quillity4, and  accordingly  resigned  the  crown  about  eight 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  interregnum, 
which  then  succeeded,  exhibited  in  all  its  violence  the  dis- 
order of  the  state.  The  nobles  assembled  by  squadrons  in 
the  field  of  election5  ;  and  those,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  guard  the  inclosure,  in  which  the  election  was  held,  im- 
patient of  the  indecision  of  the  senate,  discharged  their 
muskets  on  those  very  superiors,  whom  they  had  been 
stationed  there  to  protect.  In  this  crisis  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment a  prince  was  elected,  who  had  indeed  sprung 
from  the  family,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Poland,  but,  being  destitute  even  of  an  independent  sub- 
sistence6, was  incapable  of  arresting  the  calamities  of  his 
country.  Astonished  at  his  own  election,  and  conscious  of 
his  unfitness,  Michael  deprecated  even  with  tears  the  dan- 
gerous pre-eminence7.  The  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
pretensions  of  foreign  candidates  however,  which  had  dic- 
tated the  choice  of  this  nobleman8,  determined  the  electors 
to  persist,  and  he  was  necessitated  to  acquiesce.  His  reign, 
which  lasted  about  four  years  and  a  half,  was  as  weak  and 
inglorious,  as  an  election  in  such  circumstances  portended. 
It  served  however  to  bring  forward  the  celebrated  Sobieski. 
This  distinguished  man,  who  was  then  the  grand  marshal 
of  Poland,  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  submission  of  his 
sovereign  to  the  rebellious  Cossacks,  and  their  allies  the 
Turks,  availed  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  vin- 
dicating the  honour  of  his  country.  On  the  day  preceding 
that,  on  which  Sobieski  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  Poland,  the  throne  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  incapable  Michael.  The  crisis  was  favourable 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  victorious  general,  and,  though  the 
votes  of  the  Polish  nobles  were  solicited  by  ten  foreign 
candidates  of  distinguished  rank9,  who  all  endeavoured  to 
purchase  the  election,  the  gallant  Sobieski  was  rewarded 
with  the  crown,  which  he  had  avenged,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  bestow  upon  the  decaying  royalty  a  momentary 


*  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  du  Nord,  tome  ii.  p.  612.  5  Ibid., 

.  613,  614.  6  Ibid.,  p.  616.  7  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  de 

ologne,  p.  255.        8  Ibid.,  pp.  244,  245.  9  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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dignity.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  occurred  the  great 
struggle  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  Turks  for 
the  dominion  of  Hungary,  and  to  this  Polish  sovereign 
was  Vienna  indebted  for  its  deliverance,  when  the  emperor 
had  abandoned  it  to  its  fate. 

It  so  happened  that  this  hero  of  his  time  was  notwith- 
standing the  slave  of  his  wife10,  whose  cabinet  is  described 
as  the  tomb  of  the  laws  and  of  liberty.  Such  a  reign  ac- 
cordingly, glorious  as  it  was  abroad,  maintained  at  home 
that  series  of  disorder,  which  had  distracted  the  government 
of  preceding  princes,  the  foreign  and  domestic  interests  of 
the  state  being  administered  as  if  by  two  sovereigns  the 
most  directly  contrasted.  While  the  military  genius  of 
Sobieski  ennobled  the  history  of  his  country  by  his 
successful  interposition  for  the  deliverance  of  the  imperial 
capital,  the  growing  anarchy  of  that  country  advanced  to 
its  maturity11,  as  if  the  sceptre  were  swayed  by  a  feeble 
and  incapable  monarch.  The  heroism  of  this  prince  had 
however  completed  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  Their  empire  had  received  a  blow,  from  which  it 
was  unable  to  recover  itself;  and  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
concluded  three  years  after  his  death,  sealed  its  degradation 
from  the  rank,  in  which  it  had  long  been  formidable  to  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Russia.  This  having  been  effected,  the 
subsequent  relations  of  Poland  were  limited  to  the  internal 
interests  of  Christian  Europe. 

At  the  death  of  a  prince  so  distinguished  for  military 
genius,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  for  his  eldest  son  to 
secure  his  own  election,  if  the  same  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
queen,  which  had  disturbed  the  reign  of  the  father,  had  not 
also  blasted  the  hope  of  the  son.  The  queen,  in  her  par- 
tiality for  her  second  son,  having  exerted  all  her  influence  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  elder,  neither  was  elected,  and 
the  crown  was  transferred  to  a  foreign  prince,  Augustus 
elector  of  Saxony.  From  the  election  of  this  prince  to  the 
death  of  his  son  and  successor  Augustus  III.,  elapsed  a 
period  of  seventy  years.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to 
enquire,  what  were  the  bearings  of  the  advancement  of  this 
Saxon  family  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  It  appears  to  have 

10  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  de  Pologne,  p.  291.  »  Hist,  of 
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had  two  distinct  relations,  one  to  the  German  empire,  of 
which  this  family  held  an  electorate,  the  other  to  its  new 
dominion. 

The  relation  of  this  event  to  the  German  empire  appears 
to  have  consisted  in  inducing  the  elector,  who  had  been  the 
chief  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  to  conform  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome,  and  thus  to  abdicate  in  effect  the  presidency 
of  the  Protestants.  When  it  shall  be  considered  that,  soon 
after  this  time,  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  presented  a 
new  and  more  powerful  leader,  to  maintain  the  opposition  to 
the  power  of  Austria,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  apostasy 
of  the  Saxon  prince,  which  was  required  as  a  condition  of 
his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  effected  a  seasonable 
removal  of  a  troublesome  competition.  This  prince  indeed 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  formal  presidency  of  the  protes- 
tant  party  in  the  diets  of  the  empire12,  having  entered  into 
engagements  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion ;  but 
the  king  of  Prussia  became  the  real  leader,  and  the  power  of 
Prussia  the  effectual  protection  of  the  party. 

To  Poland  the  same  event  became  the  epoch  of  the  as- 
cendency13, which  Russia  acquired  over  this  unfortunate 
country.  The  Saxon  princes  introduced  habits  of  luxurious 
enjoyment,  which  softened  without  refining,  and  formed 
to  submission  and  dependence  a  tumultuary  people  ;  and  their 
present  interests,  disposing  them  to  seek  from  Russia  protec- 
tion against  the  power  of  Sweden,  afforded  to  that  govern- 
ment a  favourable  opportunity  for  establishing  a  control  over 
the  internal  concerns  of  Poland.  Augustus  II.,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign  began  the  connexion  with  Russia, 
for  recovering  from  Sweden  the  part  of  Livonia,  which  that 
government  had  wrested  from  his  new  country,  probably  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  of  having  in  that  enterprise  a  pretext 
for  retaining  in  Poland  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Saxons, 
which  at  his  coronation  he  had  sworn  to  send  back  into 
Saxony.  So  much  was  the  connexion  strengthened  in  the 
ensuing  reign,  that  the  minister  of  Augustus  III.  has  been 
represented  as  notoriously  the  slave  of  Russia. 

The  feeling  of  an  independent  spirit  must  be  pained  by 
this  degradation  of  a  people,  which  had  been  so  recently 

12  Pfeffel,  tome  ii.  p.  434.  "  Mably,  tome  xiii.  pp.  11,  12,  30, 
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distinguished  by  the  gallantry  manifested  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  empire  ;  but  when  it  shall  have  been  considered  that, 
at  the  election  of  the  earlier  of  those  Saxon  sovereigns14, 
the  royalty  had  been  shamelessly  exposed  to  sale,  and  was 
actually  given  for  the  ready  money  of  Saxony,  in  preference 
to  the  promises  of  France,  we  must  be  forced  to  regard  that 
people  as  not  fitted  for  a  better  fate.  It  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  election,  that  some  votes  were  procured  at  the 
very  moderate  expense  of  a  crown  with  a  little  brandy  for 
each  nobleman. 

The  government  of  Denmark  within  the  same  period  was 
the  most  perfectly  contrasted  to  that  of  Poland,  which  could 
be  imagined.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Oliva,  the  agitations  of  that  country  were  terminated  by 
a  formal  surrender  of  all  the  authority  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign.  While  therefore  Poland  was  con- 
tinually advancing  further  into  that  licentious  disorder,  in 
which  she  was  at  length  exposed  an  easy  prey  to  the  sur- 
rounding potentates,  Denmark  became  wholly  exempted 
from  the  struggles  of  faction,  and  enabled  to  exercise  her 
whole  power  upon  Sweden  her  ancient  rival. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Danes  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  the  unity  of  an  arbitrary  government,  without  expe- 
riencing much  of  the  inconveniences,  with  which  it  is  com- 
monly attended.  Frederic  III.,  for  whose  heroism  in  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  state  the  people  had  entertained  such 
veneration,  that  they  compelled  the  nobles  to  join  with  them 
in  investing  him  with  absolute  authority,  continued  during 
ten  years  to  secure  by  the  mild  beneficence  of  his  govern- 
ment that  affection 15,  which  he  had  conciliated  by  unshaken 
fortitude.  His  son  Christian  V.  was  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  prince,  and  his  reign  was  the  period  of  the  internal  im- 
provement of  Denmark.  This  prince  took  care  to  modify 
the  simplicity  of  an  absolute  government  by  instituting  va- 
rious privileged  orders :6 ;  he  published  codes  of  law  for  the 
regulation  of  his  two  kingdoms ;  he  made  every  exertion 
within  his  power  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing 
•industry  and  commerce  ;  and  he  procured  for  the  marine  of 

M  Hist,  of  Poland,  pp.  235,  236,  242.  Abreg£  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  de 
Pologne,  p.  306.  15  Mallet,  tome  is.  pp.  144,  145.  w  Ibid.,  pp. 
296,  &c. 
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his  country  a  distinction,  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
The  historian  of  Denmark,  who  lived  half-a-century  after 
the  death  of  this  sovereign,  tells  us  that  his  memory  was  at 
that  time  still  cherished  with  an  enthusiastic  affection.  His 
plans  were  prosecuted  by  his  son  and  successor  Frederic 
IV. 17,  who,  like  his  father,  bequeathed  a  respected  name  to 
posterity. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  the  bearing  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, we  must  in  this  period,  as  in  that  which  preceded, 
direct  our  attention  to  Sweden.  Of  these  two  lesser  monar- 
chies of  the  Baltic,  Sweden  was  that  which  acted  on  the 
general  interests  of  Europe,  in  the  German  war  by  support- 
ing the  Protestants  against  the  emperor,  and  in  this  later 
period  by  exciting  the  energies  of  Russia ;  Denmark  on  the 
other  hand  was  important  to  the  general  system,  chiefly  as 
it  was  instrumental  in  modifying  that  more  directly  influ- 
ential government. 

Though  the  Danes  felt  some  inquietude  in  regard  to  their 
neighbours  of  Sweden18,  and  were  even  necessitated  to  gra- 
tify them  with  some  commercial  indulgences,  fifteen  years 
elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  before 
hostilities  were  again  commenced  between  those  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  even  then  the  war  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cited principally  by  the  extended  influence  of  the  ambitious 
enterprise  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
provinces19.  Sweden,  agreeably  to  the  connexion  formed 
in  the  German  war,  was  the  ally  of  France ;  and  Denmark, 
with  the  contrary  policy,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Dutch. 

The  neighbouring  monarchy,  instead  of  enjoying  the  be- 
nefits of  a  mild  and  improving  government,  concentrated  in 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  was,  even  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  ruled  by  a  regency  acting  in  the  name 
of  a  child,  Charles  II.  The  struggle  however20,  which 
lasted  four  years,  effected  for  Sweden  a  revolution,  similar 
to  that  which,  twenty  years  before,  had  been  by  the  hostility 
of  Sweden  effected  for  Denmark.  As  the  former  war,  in 
which  Sweden  had  reduced  her  rival  to  very  great  distress, 
had  in  Denmark,  by  humbling  the  aristocracy,  given  to  the 
sovereign  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  state,  so  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  the  re-action  of  this  revolution,  pressed  with 

"  Mallet,  tome  ix.  pp.  422,  423,  441.  18  Ibid.,  p.  144.  «  Ibid., 
pp.  165,  166.  20  Puffendorf,  tome  iii.  pp.  60,  &c. 
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a  similar  influence  upon  Sweden,  enfeebled  at  once  by  the 
imperfection  of  its  constitution,  and  by  the  long  minority  of 
its  prince.  Causes  were  in  this  manner  brought  into  action 
in  the  latter  country,  nearly  similar  to  those,  which  had  pre- 
viously effected  a  revolution  in  the  former ;  and  what  was 
deficient  in  the  personal  ability  of  the  sovereign,  was  com- 
pensated by  the  example  of  success. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  who  survived 
this  revolution  seventeen  years,  was  employed  in  financial 
arrangements,  oppressive  in  their  operation21,  but  tending  to 
extricate  the  government  from  difficulties,  by  which  it  had 
been  embarrassed.  He  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  XII.,  in  whose  reign  we  discover  the  result  of  the 
Swedish  revolution.  The  government  of  Sweden  appears 
to  have  been  braced  to  its  utmost  tension  in  preparation  for 
his  coming  ;  and  the  agent  was  then  brought  forward,  who 
seems  to  have  been  of  all  men  the  most  fitted  to  urge  its 
collected  power  into  the  most  violent,  though  necessarily  a 
brief  exertion.  A  brief,  but  violent  exertion,  was  sufficient 
for  stimulating  the  energies  of  Russia.  When  this  had  been 
effected,  the  Swedish  monarchy,  exhausted  by  the  effort, 
settled  into  a  subordinate  situation,  as  one  of  the  minor  go- 
vernments of  the  north. 

We  may  here  observe  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  the  government,  which  followed  the  revolution  of 
Sweden,  and  that  of  the  government,  which  had  succeeded 
the  similar  revolution  of  Denmark.  In  the  latter  a  mild 
and  parental  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  continued 
through  a  succession  of  princes,  would  almost  dispose  us  to 
forget,  that  man  was  not  framed  to  be  directed  like  a  child, 
and  reconcile  us  to  the  narcotic  influence  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment. In  the  former,  violent  changes  of  the  value  of 
the  coin  and  the  fraudulent  discharge  of  the  public  debt 
thereby  effected,  were  the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  the 
transfer  of  all  the  authority  of  the  constitution  to  the  sove- 
reign. This  difference  was  however  well  accommodated  to 
the  difference  of  the  relations  of  the  two  governments.  For 
qualifying  Sweden  to  make  a  powerful,  though  transitory 
impression,  on  the  Russian  empire,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  should,  with  whatever  violence,  be 
21  Puffendorf,  tome  iii.  pp.  65,  &c. 
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placed  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  sovereign ;  but 
Denmark  was  in  a  great  degree  withdrawn  from  the  struggle, 
and  a  permanent  system  of  beneficent  administration  was 
best  adapted  to  the  almost  neutral  position,  in  which  it  was 
thenceforward  placed. 

The  same  violent  spirit  of  the  Swedish  government,  which 
collected  its  resources  for  the  military  exertions  of  Charles 
XII.,  provided  also  the  occasion,  which  drew  the  young 
prince  into  action,  and  astonished  the  states  of  Europe  with 
the  energy  of  his  character.  The  resumption  of  the  demesnes 
of  the  crown,  which  had  been  found  advantageous  to  the 
royal  power  in  its  application  to  Sweden,  was  extended  to 
Livonia22,  the  field  of  contention  for  the  powers  of  the  north. 
A  measure  in  itself  so  full  of  alarm,  was  in  this  distant  pro- 
vince rendered  more  generally  irritating23,  by  being  applied 
to  all  the  demesnes  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  either  from  the  military  order  formerly  possessed  of 
Livonia,  or  from  the  ecclesiastics.  As  if  even  this  had  not 
been  deemed  sufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrection,  it  was 
followed  by  an  assessment  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  nobles.  The  Livonians  remonstrated,  but  their  repre- 
sentations were  condemned  by  the  government  of  Sweden 
as  treasonable.  Their  chief  then  suggested  to  the  king  of 
Poland  the  project  of  possessing  himself  of  the  country.  The 
king  of  Denmark  was  easily  induced  to  join  in  a  plan  of 
hostility  against  the  neighbouring  and  rival  government ;  and 
the  czar  of  Russia  was  impatient  to  gain  possession  of  the 
provinces  adjacent  to  the  Baltic24,  which  were  then  subject 
to  the  Swedes.  A  coalition  was  accordingly  formed  by  the 
three  sovereigns  to  attack  the  king  of  Sweden,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  promised  the  most  successful  issue. 

The  Russian  sovereign  who  engaged  in  this  confederacy, 
was  the  celebrated  Peter ;  and  the  war,  thus  begun  in  the 
concluding  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  school, 
in  which  he  was  trained  to  arms,  and  his  introduction  into 
the  political  combinations  of  Europe.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  the  commonly  received  opinion,  which  repre- 

32  Puffendorf,  tome  iii.  pp.  69,  &c.  23  Abrege  de  1'Hist.   des 
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sents  this  prince  as  the  original  civiliser  of  his  country,  is 
an  exaggerated  conception,  suggested  by  the  surprise,  with 
which  Europe  beheld  him  bursting  from  his  remote  seclusion, 
and  interesting  himself  about  the  arts  and  institutions  of 
improved  societies.  Ivan,  who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improve- 
ment of  Russia  in  the  establishment  of  the  sovereign  authority 
upon  the  ruin  of  a  contentious  aristocracy ;  and  Alexis  the 
father  of  Peter,  who  died  sixteen  years  after  the  treaty  of 
Oliva,  had  begun  the  superstructure,  which  Peter  was  so 
anxious  to  complete.  Alexis  was  the  first  legislator  of  Rus- 
sia25; in  his  reign  the  first  Russian  ship  was  constructed; 
the  tactics  of  western  Europe  were  introduced  by  him,  under 
the  superintendence  of  officers  invited  from  Germany;  various 
manufactures  were  established  by  him  in  different  provinces 
of  the  empire ;  and  many  treatises  concerning  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  by  his  command  translated  into  the  language 
of  Russia  for  the  instruction  of  his  people. 

Alexis  was  not  immediately  succeeded  by  the  son,  who 
has  become  so  illustrious,  the  six  years  following  his  death 
being  occupied  by  the  reign  of  his  eldest  son  Fedor ;  nor 
even  at  the  decease  of  this  prince  did  Peter  at  once  succeed 
to  the  full  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority,  a  second 
son  of  Alexis,  named  Ivan,  having  during  seven  years  divided 
the  government  with  him.  The  reign  of  Peter  must  there- 
fore be  considered,  as  having  properly  commenced  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexis,  or  in  the  year  following  the 
British  revolution. 

Both  the  brothers  of  Peter  were  princes  of  feeble  consti- 
tutions ;  but  Fedor,  who  reigned  alone,  was  endowed  with 
eminent  talents,  and  prosecuted  with  success  the  reduction 
of  the  aristocracy,  by  abolishing  their  pretensions  to  heredi- 
tary precedency  in  all  employments  civil  and  military26, 
which  had  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 
The  colleague  of  Peter  was  a  prince  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. Weak  in  mind27,  almost  as  much  as  in  body,  he  was 
but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  the  period, 
during  which  he  shared  the  sovereign  dignity,  was  in  effect 
a  noviciate28,  which  served  to  form  the  habits,  and  to  pre- 

*  Levesquc,  tome  iv.  pp.  45,  106.  »  Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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pare  the  future  enterprises,  of  his  younger,  but  more  capable 
brother. 

Peter,  too  young  to  be  ambitious  of  command,  and  too 
much  excluded  from  business,  to  excite  apprehension  by 
attending  to  it,  was  abandoned  to  his  own  direction.  The 
favourites  whom  he  chose  for  himself,  were  men  of  low 
birth  and  irregular  habits  ;  but,  being  mostly  foreigners, 
they  furnished  him  with  his  first  ideas  of  the  arts,  the 
policy,  and  the  military  discipline  of  improved  nations. 
The  conduct,  which  they  taught  him,  reprehensible  as  it 
was,  served  to  detach  him  from  the  privileged  orders  of  his 
country,  and  disposed  him  to  combine  a  disregard  of  ex- 
ternal appearances  with  an  absolute  exercise  of  power ;  the 
instructions,  which  they  gave  him,  served  to  place  before  his 
opening  mind  a  world  dissimilar  to  that,  in  which  he  lived, 
and  superior  to  any  conception,  which  he  could  otherwise 
have  formed.  Both  together  developed  the  latent  character 
of  the  man,  who  could  allow  himself  to  be  promoted  gradually 
from  the  lowest  station  in  his  own  army,  while  he  was  ex- 
alting the  character  and  importance  of  his  nation;  who 
could  work  in  the  dock  at  Sardam,  and  triumph  over  the 
forces  of  Sweden. 

Nor  was  the  government  of  Russia  neglected  during  this 
preparatory  period  of  the  life  of  Peter,  for  his  sister  Sophia29, 
who  really  wielded  the  authority  of  the  feeble  Ivan,  was  a 
princess  of  superior  ability.  She  administered  the  public 
affairs  with  vigour  and  success,  and  cultivated  literature, 
though  almost  unknown  in  her  country ;  and  the  eulogy  of 
the  minister,  whom  she  selected,  is  concluded  by  Levesque 
with  observing,  that  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  reform, 
which  Peter  executed. 

Peter  assumed  the  undivided  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  year  1689,  being  then  seventeen  years  old. 
The  important  war  with  Sweden  was  begun  eleven  years 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1700.  The  interval  was  filled,  partly 
with  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  government,  partly 
with  a  war  against  Turkey,  by  which  the  czar  obtained  pos- 
session of  Azof  and  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
partly  with  those  celebrated  travels,  which  presented  Peter 
in  so  peculiar  and  interesting  a  view  to  the  civilized  nations 
29  Levesque,  tome  iv.  pp.  231-—233. 
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of  Europe.  Other  sovereigns  of  Russia  had  before  him 
invited  into  their  country  foreigners30,  who  might  introduce 
into  it  the  military  discipline,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  of 
other  nations.  It  was  reserved  for  this  prince  to  descend 
from  his  throne,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  the  improvement, 
which  he  might  communicate  to  his  people.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  even  Peter,  with  all  his  talents  and  all 
his  energy,  could  acquire  much  information  by  his  hurried 
inspection  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  Europe  ;  but  this 
unparalleled  expedition  of  discovery  served  at  least  to  break 
down  the  obstinate  prejudices  and  voluntary  ignorance  of 
his  subjects.  How  necessary  it  was  for  this  purpose,  may 
appear  from  the  following  anecdotes.  When  he  first  an- 
nounced his  intention31,  the  clergy  condemned  it  as  contrary 
to  those  passages  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  separated 
the  chosen  people  from  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding Gentiles ;  and  one  of  the  young  men  of  family, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  inspect  the  arts  of  Italy,  shut  himself 
up  there  in  his  chamber,  and  boasted  after  his  return,  that 
he  had  neither  seen  nor  learned  anything. 

Such  was  the  prince,  to  whom  was  opposed  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  a  hero  rather  than  a  sovereign32.  The  Swedish 
monarch  was  however  the  antagonist,  whom  Peter  required, 
one  who  could  practically  train  his  subjects  to  the  habits  of 
regular  warfare,  and  prepare  them  for  assuming  an  important 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe;  and  the  Russian 
monarch  accordingly,  in  his  journal33,  consoled  himself  under 
his  early  defeats  with  the  consideration  of  the  instruction, 
which  his  people  had  thus  acquired.  If  Charles  had,  with 
the  daring  valour  of  a  hero,  possessed  also  the  wisdom  of  a 
sovereign,  he  would  have  consulted  the  interest  of  his 
country  by  more  regulated  measures,  which  might  have  frus- 
trated the  plans  of  the  czar,  by  cutting  off  the  improvement 
of  his  troops.  Headlong  in  all  his  enterprises,  and  opposing 

30  Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  253.  3l  Ibid.  83  Frederic  king 

of  Prussia  has  recorded  of  Charles  XII.,  that  he  always  from  his  youth 
carried  about  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  regulated  his  own 
conduct  by  it,  so  that  many,  who  intimately  knew  him,  affirmed  that 
Quiutus  Curtius  ravaged  Poland  and  Saxony,  that  Stanislaus  owed  his 
crown  to  the  promotion  of  Abdolonymus,  and  that  the  battle  of  Arbela 
had  occasioned  the  defeat  at  Puhawa. — Anti-Machiavel,  p.  86.  Lond., 
1741.  M  Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  295. 
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only  inflexible  intrepidity  to  sagacious  perseverance,  he  at 
once  disciplined  Russia  and  exhausted  Sweden. 

If  so  consummate  a  warrior  as  Charles  XII.  **,  had  at  first 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  imperfect  institutions  of  Rus- 
sia, he  must  have  made  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  fatal  impres- 
sion. The  war  of  Poland  however  kept  this  hero  of  the 
north  at  a  distance  during  seven  years  ;  and,  when  at  length 
he  seemed  to  be  determined  to  march  his  army  to  Moscow35, 
that  he  might  dethrone  the  czar,  as  he  had  already  dethroned 
the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  induced  by  a  fallacious  hope  of 
assistance  to  turn  towards  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  aban- 
doning to  defeat  a  strong  reinforcement,  by  which  he  was 
followed.  The  defeat  of  this  reinforcement  was  to  the  Rus- 
sians the  first  victory  over  regular  troops,  and  Peter  has  de- 
scribed it  as  the  mother  of  their  subsequent  success  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Pultawa 36,  so  delighting  in  the  allusion 
that  he  computed  the  nine  intervening  months  as  the  period 
of  gestation, 

While  the  czar  was  causing  his  Swedish  prisoners  to  ma- 
noeuvre for  the  instruction  of  their  conquerors  37,  Charles 
from  the  defeat  of  Pultawa  sought  an  asylum  at  Bender, 
from  which  he  roused  the  Turks  to  war  against  Russia,  and 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  depriving  his  adversary  of  his 
communications  with  the  Black  Sea.  At  length,  after  five 
years  of  intrigue  and  disappointment,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  territories.  These,  during  his  long  absence, 
had  been  abandoned  to  the  enterprises  of  his  enemies,  who 
took  possession  of  the  provinces38,  which  were  most  conveni- 
ent to  them.  But,  though  he  returned  in  disguise,  and  almost 
unaccompanied,  he  was  still  able  to  maintain  an  appearance 
of  resistance,  until  the  dissension  of  his  enemies  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  overtures  of*  peace  to  the 
Russians  39,  that  he  might  avenge  himself  of  the  rest.  Be- 

34  Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  326.  35  Ibid.,  p.  357.  36  Abrege  de  PHist. 
des  Trails, tome  iii.  p  175.  37  Levesque, tome  iv. pp.  382,  413.  38The 
king  of  Denmark  possessed  himself  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  the  czar 
became  master  of  all  Livonia  and  Carelia  ;  and  Augustus  II.  recovered 
the  kingdom  of  Poland. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  iii.  pp. 
177, 178.  39  This  dissension  first  appeared  in  an  expedition  undertaken 
by  the  czar,  the  British,  and  the  Dutch,  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes, 
to  conquer  Scania  for  Denmark  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  czar  be- 
came averse  from  the  enterprise,  having  discovered,  the  impolicy  of 
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fore  the  negotiation  with  Russia  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
he  perished  in  an  invasion  of  Norway,  and  his  projects  of 
vengeance  were  frustrated.  The  treaty  of  Nystadt  however 
was  completed  in  the  year  1721,  two  years  after  his  death, 
by  which  those  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Baltic  were  aban- 
doned to  Russia40,  for  which  the  czar  had  originally  engaged 
in  the  confederacy  against  Sweden.  In  writing  to  his  ad- 
miral41, after  the  victory  of  Pultawa,  the  czar  told  him  that 
he  had  then  solidly  laid  the  foundation  of  Petersburgh.  The 
treaty  of  Nystadt  justified  the  observation. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war  Peter 
had  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  his  subjects.  Hav- 
ing been  recalled  from  his  travels  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
strelitzes,  who  were  the  janizaries  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, he  availed  himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  for 
crushing  this  dangerous  and  inefficient  body42.  Delivered 
from  an  embarrassing  militia,  he  proceeded  without  control 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan  for  assimilating  his  subjects  to 
the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  With  this  design  he  intro- 
duced the  honorary  distinction  of  the  order  of  saint  Andrew, 
to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  people  ;  he  abolished  the  Asi- 
atic garb,  which  would  have  maintained  a  separation  be- 
tween them  and  the  nations  proposed  to  their  imitation ; 
and  he  introduced  the  women  into  the  general  intercourses 
of  seciety,  though  in  the  actual  barbarism  of  his  country  this 
was  to  civilise  by  corrupting.  Nor  did  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  divert  the  attention  of  the  czar  from  this  his  primary 
object,  for  in  its  third  year  he  caused  to  be  invited  from  Ger- 
many every  description  of  persons 43,  which  could  be  useful 
to  his  subjects. 

rendering  the  Danes  masters  of  both  sides  of  the  Sound.  The  maritime 
powers  had  joined  the  Danes,  because  the  king  of  Sweden  had  permit- 
ted his  cruisers  to  capture,  without  distinction,  all  vessels  which  should 
bring  provisions  to  his  enemies.  The  czar  had  also  caused  an  apprehen- 
sion of  his  preponderance,  by  sending  troops  into  Mecklenburgh,  to  sup- 
port the  duke  against  the  nobility. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome 
iii.  pp.  187,  188.  40  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  and  a  part  of  Carelia, 
the  fief  of  Wyburgh,  with  the  isles  Oesel,  Dagoe,  Moen,  and  the  others, 
from  the  frontier  of  Courland,  on  the  coasts  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Revel.— IBid..^.  205.  4l  Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  382. 
42  Their  spirit  however  revived  in  the  four  regiments  of  guards,  which 
suppplied  their  place  ;  and  these  accordingly,  forming  a  body  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men,  have  been  the  agents,  or  instruments,  of  all  succeed- 
ing revolutions.  43  Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  300. 
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In  a  nation  uncivilised,  heterogeneous,  and  dispersed,  the 
first  principle  of  improvement  was  to  increase  the  energy  of 
the  government.  Peter  accordingly,  three  years  after  he  had 
reduced  the  strelitzes,  embraced  an  opportunity  for  abolish- 
ing  the  patriarchate,  and  thus  destroying  the  independence  of 
the  clergy.  After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch  he  delayed 
to  appoint  a  successor44,  and,  when  the  people  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  twenty  years  had  become  habituated  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  office*45,  he  intrusted  the  superintendence  of  the 
church  to  a  committee,  composed  of  persons  removable  at 
his  pleasure.  The  institution  of  the  patriarchate  had  rendered 
the  church  of  Russia  independent  of  that  of  Greece,  and  the 
suppression  of  it,  effected  in  the  year  1721,  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  czar. 

The  attention  of  Peter  seems  to  have  possessed  a  sort  of 
ubiquity,  which  marks  the  superiority  of  his  mind.  While 
he  contended  with  the  forces  of  Charles  XII.,  he  prepared 
for  his  future  triumphs  on  the  Baltic  ;  while  he  sought 
amusement  in  ridiculing  the  ancient  manners  of  his  subjects, 
he  established  schools  for  educating  them  in  the  sciences. 
With  all  this  he  was  himself  a  savage  to  that  degree,  that 
he  was  the  executioner  of  his  own  vengeance  on  the  rebel- 
lious strelitzes.  Peter  appears  to  have  taken  for  his  model 
that  Ivan46,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  begun  the  im- 
provement of  Russia.  Perhaps  the  imitation  was  suggested 
by  a  just  observation  of  the  habits  of  his  people.  Savage 
in  his  manners,  yet  enlightened  in  his  mind,  perhaps  only 
an  individual  so  singular  could  connect  his  country  with 
the  civilization  of  Europe.  His  coarseness  and  violence 
united  him  with  his  subjects,  his  genius  with  the  civilised 
world. 

The  correspondence  of  the  issues  of  life  and  death  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  concerns  of  nations  is  perhaps  in  no 
instance  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  his 
antagonist.  Peter,  the  improver  of  a  mighty  empire,  sur- 
vived five  years  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  consti- 

44  Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  300.  45  Ibid.,  tome  v.  pp.  94 — 97. 

46  At  once  monarch,  judge,  and  executioner,  he  bathed  his  hands, 
like  Ivan,  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects. — Levesque,  tome  iv.  p.  273. 
Like  Ivan  also  he  caused  one  of  his  nobles,  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  while  he  himself  mingled  with 
officers  of  that  rank,  which  he  had  attained  in  the  army. — Ibid.,  p.  443. 
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tuted  the  epoch  of  its  greatness.  Charles,  who  was  but  the 
instrument  for  communicating  to  it  the  habits  of  military 
discipline,  perished  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  negotiation.  If  the  life  of  Charles  had  been  pro- 
tracted,  he  would  probably  have  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
the  czar,  in  a  new  series  of  operations47,  planned  with  other 
views,  and  embarrassing,  instead  of  assisting,  the  adjustment 
of  the  several  interests  of  Europe.  He  died,  after  all  his 
dangers,  by  a  dubious  hand48,  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshald 
in  Norway,  and  his  death  permitted  Europe  to  repose  from 
the  agitations,  which  that  adjustment  had  required. 

In  the  Austrian  period  of  the  federal  policy  of  Europe  the 
northern  and  southern  powers  engaged  in  one  general  struggle, 
and  in  the  various  treaties  of  Westphalia,  its  supplementary 
arrangements,  and  of  Oliva,  their  interests  received  a  general 
adjustment.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  how- 
ever, the  political  relations  of  the  European  governments 
having  attained  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  the  general 
system  is  observed  to  resolve  itself  into  two  distinct  combi- 
nations, the  interests  of  which,  though  not  wholly  disjoined, 
were  much  separated,  and  managed  by  separate  plans  of 
operation.  In  the  same  year,  in  which  occurred  the  death  of 

47  Charles  was  incensed  against  George  I.  of  Great  Britain,  because, 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  he  had  received  from  Denmark  for  a  sum  of 
money  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  and  the  czar  was  offended 
with  the  powers  confederated  against  Sweden,  because  these,  aware  that 
he  was  anxious  to  establish  himself  in  Germany,  had  declined  to 
employ  in  the  sieges  of  Stralsund  and  Wismar,  the  troops  which  he  had 
then  in  Mecklenburg,  his  resentment  being  especially  directed  against 
Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  that 
country,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  acquired  possession  of 
the  two  duchies.  It  was  accordingly  projected  by  the  ministers  of 
Charles  and  the  czar,  that  these  sovereigns  should  unite  their  forces  to 
dethrone  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Great  Britain,  to  recover  for  Sweden 
the  two  duchies,  and  to  re-establish  the  nephew  of  Charles  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived ;  the  czar  was  to  obtain 
from  Sweden  the  cession  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  perhaps  apart 
of  Finland.  The  Swedish  ministers  however  precipitated  their  mea- 
sures before  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  czar.  The  baron  de  Gortz 
was  in  consequence  arrested  in  Holland,  and  the  count  de  Ghillem- 
burgh  in  London,  and  the  whole  plan  was  frustrated.  These  agents 
were  arrested  in  the  year  1716,  and  Charles  XII.  died  in  the  year  1718. 
— Regence  du  due  d'Orleanspar  Marmontel,  tome  i.  pp.  325,  &c.  Paris, 
1805.  *8  Tooke,  in  his  Life  of  Catherine  II.,  says  that  it  is  now 

ascertained,  that  Charles  was  assassinated. 
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the  king  of  Spain,  so  important  to  the  relations  of  the  southern 
states,  as  it  gave  occasion  to  the  great  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  leagued  with 
the  czar  of  Russia  against  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  for 
the  purpose  of  possessing  themselves  of  various  portions  of 
territory,  which  lay  conveniently  to  their  respective  domi- 
nions. The  result  of  this  northern  combination  was  a  furious 
war,  which  raged  in  the  north  of  Europe,  while  the  grand 
alliance  was  agitating  the  southern  states.  The  two  systems 
of  the  south  and  of  the  north  thus  underwent  at  the  same 
time  their  separate  processes  of  hostility,  the  grand  opera- 
tion for  adjusting  the  relative  interest  of  governments  ;  and, 
while  France  and  the  British  government  were  employed  in 
arranging  the  equilibrium  of  the  southern  and  principal 
system,  Russia  was  assuming  a  position  in  the  lesser  system 
of  the  north,  which  might  enable  that  empire,  in  a  yet  dis- 
tant period,  to  take  an  important  concern  in  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  these  new  arrangements  of  Europe  three  great  changes 
were  effected,  for  which  the  system  created  by  the  negotia- 
tions of  Westphalia  had  made  no  provision.  Russia,  which 
had  been  scarcely  known  among  the  Christian  states  of 
southern  Europe,  became  a  powerful  and  important  empire  ; 
Prussia  from  an  obscure  electorate  was  transformed  into  a 
considerable  kingdom,  which  balanced  the  power  of  Austria 
in  the  German  government ;  and  a  great  extension  of  com- 
merce, supplying  to  maritime  nations  new  resources  of  power, 
affected  all  the  combinations  by  which  an  equilibrium  of 
power  was  maintained,  and  especially  aggrandised  the  British 
empire.  These  considerations  do  not  however  prove,  as 
Hauterive  has  contended,  that  the  orderly  policy  of  Europe 
had  ceased  to  exist,  but  only  that  the  arrangements  formed 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  gradually  yielded  to  others, 
more  accommodated  to  its  progressive  improvement.  The 
governments  of  Europe  had  assumed  more  regular  forms, 
their  resources  had  been  by  commerce  greatly  multiplied,  and 
their  mutual  relations  had  become  more  extended  and  more 
complicated.  New  combinations  were  accordingly  effected, 
and  these  were  for  the  two  aggregates  of  its  governments  re- 
spectively adjusted  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Nystadt. 

It  is  true  that  causes,  tending  to  disturb  the  new  order, 
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began  to  operate  from  the  very  time  of  its  adjustment.  A 
system  of  political  combinations  is  not  formed  of  unchange- 
able masses,  like  those  which  compose  the  planetary  system. 
It  is  a  living  organisation,  animated  throughout  all  its  com- 
position, and  therefore  subject  to  the  never-ceasing  changes, 
which  are  the  condition  and  the  law  of  animated  existence. 
What  is  there  in  individual  man,  which  is  not  subject  to  this 
great  law  of  change  ?  What  then  can  arrest  the  changes  of 
a  combination  of  beings  thus  mutable  ?  What  is  that  policy, 
which  can  fix  the  destiny  of  a  combination  of  such  combi- 
nations ?  When  the  individual  attains  to  maturity,  the  prin- 
ciples of  destruction  are  busy  in  preparing  his  dissolution. 
When  the  general  system  of  Europe  was  settled  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  causes  had  already  begun  to 
operate,  which  towards  its  conclusion  overthrew  the  entire 
fabric,  and  left  only  the  scattered  materials  of  future  combi- 
nations. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  history  of  the  southern  system  of  Europe,  from  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  concluded  in  the  year  1713  to  the  end  of  the 
seven-years'  war  in  the  year  1763. 

The  barrier- treaty  in  the  year  1715— Lorraine  acquired  by  France  ;  the 
two  Sicilies  ceded  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  1738— War  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession  begun,  1740 — The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748 — 
Alliance  of  France  and  Austria,  seven-years'  war  begun,  1756 — 
Family-compact  of  France  and  Spain,  1761 — Seven-years'  war  ended, 
1763. 

Ix  the  period  remaining  to  be  considered,  the  governments 
of  Europe  were  distributed  into  two  distinct  systems,  the 
southern,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  its  states,  and 
connected  by  the  combinations  of  a  federative  policy,  and 
the  northern,  consisting  of  the  four  northern  governments, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  not 
a  balance  of  power.  •  These  two  systems,  though  not  wholly 
disjoined,  appear  to  have  had  separate  interests,  constituting 
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separate  relations,  until  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
struggle  of  the  French  revolution,  that  greatness,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  principal  government  of  the  imperfect 
system  of  the  north,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ruined 
system  of  the  south,  that  it  might  assist  in  restoring  the  ge- 
neral independence.  These  two  systems  must  now  be  sepa- 
rately examined. 

The  southern  system,  as  constituted  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  required  to  be  matured  by  subsequent  events,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  completed  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-five  years,  when  the  various  pretensions  of  Spain, 
France,  and  the  empire,  were  at  length  adjusted,  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  been  per- 
fected by  the  succeeding  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Lisbon, 
and  of  the  Hague.  At  the  year  1756,  or  eighteen  years 
from  this  commencement  of  its  maturity,  must  on  the  other 
hand  be  fixed  the  commencement  of  its  decay,  for  from  the 
time  of  the  connexion  of  France  and  Austria  a  growing 
disorder  spread  itself  through  the  system,  more  and  more 
disturbing  its  operations.  The  federative  relations  of  the 
several  governments  were  from  that  time  gradually  more  and 
more  confounded,  until  at  length  the  principle  of  uniting 
against  the  prevailing  power  of  France  was  wholly  aban- 
doned in  a  commercial  jealousy  of  the  British  government, 
which  should  have  been  supported  in  all  its  resources  as  the 
antagonist  of  that  state.  In  the  present  chapter  the  growth 
and  the  maturity  of  the  system  will  be  represented,  with  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  of  its  decay. 

Though  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  barrier-treaty,  the 
latter  of  which  was  concluded  two  years  after  the  former, 
the  two  principal  powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  had 
taken  their  respective  stations,  and  the  German  empire,  con- 
fining its  peculiar  function  to  the  maintenance  of  the  barrier 
of  the  Dutch  republic,  had  abandoned,  not  only  the  high 
pretension,  with  which  in  the  preceding  century  it  had 
alarmed  Europe,  but  even  the  secondary  character  of  the 
rival  member  of  the  system,  much  however  still  remained 
to  be  done,  for  completing  the  arrangements  of  the  new 
combination  of  political  interests.  While  the  Austrian 
family  had  been  weakened  by  the  transfer  of  Spain  to  the 
rival  family  of  Bourbon,  the  power  of  the  German  branch 
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of  that  family  had  been  considerably  augmented.  The  Ne- 
therlands, though  under  mortifying  stipulations,  had  been 
ceded  to  the  emperor ;  and,  the  island  of  Sicily  being  left 
as  it  were  in  deposit  with  the  petty  sovereign  of  Sardinia, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  Austria.  Some  further  adjustments  were  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  power  of  Austria, 
and  twenty-three  years  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
barrier-treaty,  before  they  could  be  effected. 

The  cession  of  the  Netherlands  was  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  security  of  the  Dutch  provinces  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  France,  but  also  for  the  removal  of  an  irksome 
vicinage  of  the  Spanish  power1,  which  would  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  an  alienation  of  France  from  Spain, 
though  both  should  be  governed  by  princes  of  the  same 
family.  But  this  cession  appears  to  have  rendered  a  re- 
ciprocal cession  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  necessary  to  the 
security  of  France.  If,  when  the  emperor  had  acquired  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  he  had  continued  to 
hold  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  he  would,  while  his  own  coun- 
try was  protected  by  this  acquisition,  have  enjoyed  an  easy 
opportunity  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  territory  of 
that  kingdom.  The  cession  of  Lorraine  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  supplemental  condition  of  the  arrangement, 
by  which  the  emperor  had  become  master  of  the  Netherlands 
previously  connected  with  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  actual  circumstances  of  Italy  also  were  inconsistent 
with  the  equilibrium  of  political  interests.  In  the  struggle 
for  the  Spanish  succession  the  crown  of  Spain  had  been 
stripped  of  the  influence,  which  it  had  previously  possessed 
in  that  country,  and  Austria,  in  addition  to  the  pretensions, 
which  it  maintained  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
had  acquired  the  actual  dominion  of  its  southern  region. 
This  state  of  affairs  gave  to  the  latter  power  a  predominance 
in  Italy,  which  required  to  be  so  reduced  and  controlled,  as 
to  establish  a  balance  in  that  still  interesting  peninsula. 
For  effecting  this  arrangement,  it  was  necessary  that  Spain 
should  recover  for  one  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  and,  to  maintain  a  due 

1  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets  de  I'Europe,  tome  iii.  p.  357,  par 
Segur.  Paris,  1801. 
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opposition  between  the  two  powers,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
required,  that  the  influence  of  Austria  should  be  augmented 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  was  accordingly  effected  by  the 
cession  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Milan  and  Mantua. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Koch3  that,  though  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  had  been  the  work  of  almost  all  Europe,  it  did  not 
effect  any  agreement  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  were  principally  concerned,  and  that  it  was  even 
then  foreseen,  that  a  long  series  of  negotiations  would  be 
necessary  for  terminating  the  differences,  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  adjustments  accordingly, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out considerable  difficulty.  This  was  augmented  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  those  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor.  That  sove- 
reign, having  become  possessed  of  provinces  once  eminent 
for  commerce,  and  not  having  any  other  eligible  communi- 
cation with  the  sea,  could  not  readily  submit  to  relinquish 
the  advantages  naturally  belonging  to  their  situation.  For- 
getting therefore  that  their  actual  condition  was  the  very 
bond,  which,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  Europe,  se- 
cured to  him  from  the  maritime  powers  a  protection  become 
necessary  to  his  safety,  he  laboured  to  establish  a  company 
for  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and  thus  entered  into  a  direct 
competition  with  the  very  governments,  to  which  he  looked 
for  the  guaranty  of  his  independence. 

The  whole  period  of  twenty-three  years,  which  followed 
the  barrier-treaty,  was  accordingly  occupied  by  a  chaos  of 
negotiations,  in  which  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  system 
seem  to  have  been  discovering  their  mutual  relations  and 
affinities.  But  this  period  is  also  not  less  characterised  by 
the  long  continuance  of  amicable  correspondence  between 
the  two  principal  monarchies,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
which  was  indeed  so  intimate  and  confidential,  that  these 
two  powers,  recently  engaged  in  the  most  determined  hos- 
tility, were  on  four  occasions  united  in  enforcing  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  other  governments3.  These  two  most  con- 

2  Ahrege   de   1'Hist.   des   Traites,   tome  ii.   p.    3.  3  By  the 

triple  alliance  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Dutch,  in  the  year 
1717;  by  the  quadruple  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  the  emperor, 
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siderable  powers  appear  thus  to  have  suspended  their 
rivalry,  until  the  system  had  become  settled  upon  its  new 
principles.  The  losses  too,  which  both  had  sustained  in 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  in  the  same  interval  repaired 
under  the  beneficent  administration  of  pacific  statesmen  ; 
and  preparation  was  made  for  the  renewed  opposition  of 
their  interests,  which  should  naturally  arise  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  general  adjustment. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  amicable  correspondence  of 
the  French  and  British  governments  must  be  mentioned,  in 
the  first  place,  the  pacific  character  of  the  British  minister,- 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
and,  except  about  three  years,  continued  through  this  whole 
period  to  direct  the  latter  of  the  two  governments.  This 
minister,  cautious  and  temporising  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  was  strongly  disposed  to  shun  the  embarrass- 
ment of  foreign  hostility,  regarding  it  as  a  guiding  principle  ' 
even  in  his  domestic  administration,  never  to  disturb  those 
things  which  were  at  rest.  Under  such  a  minister  it  was 
certain,  that  no  intemperance  would  provoke  hostility,  and 
that  every  expedient,  which  prudence  could  suggest,  would 
be  embraced,  for  averting  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
any  occasional  misunderstanding. 

The  circumstances  of  the  British  government  were  such, 
as  suited  well  the  pacific  character  of  the  British  minister. 
Great  Britain  being  exposed  to  the  pretension  of  the  exiled 
family  of  its  princes,  which  was  protected  by  France,  it 
became  the  policy  even  of  the  minister  of  the  Whigs  to 
maintain  a  friendly  communication  with  the  power,  which 
thus  possessed  an  instrument  so  well  fitted  for  disturbing 
the  yet  unsettled  tranquillity  of  his  country.  That  country 
at  the  same  time  was  just  then  entering  upon  a  period  of 
extended  commerce,  the  advantages  of  which  could  not  be 
attained,  but  under  the  auspices  of  peace.  The  growing 

France,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch,  in  the  year  1718  ;  by  the  treaty 
of  Hanover,  concluded  in  the  year  1725,  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Prussia,  to  which  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes 
alterwards  acceded ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  concluded  in  the 
year  1729,  between  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain. — Abrege  de 
1'Hist.  des  Trai'.es,  tome  ii.  pp.  4,  6,  22,  27, 
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resources  of  commerce  were  to  be  cherished  and  improved, 
and  peace  was  to  be  preserved  by  every  method  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
British  government  were  also  such,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
so  detached  from  the  concerns  of  the  continent,  as  to  re- 
linquish its  important  function  in  the  system  of  Europe. 
While  a  Whig  minister  of  a  pacific  character  moderated 
at  home  the  vehemence  of  his  party,  the  German  con- 
nexions of  the  sovereign  involved  him  in  the  political  com- 
binations of  the  continental  courts.  Hanover  accordingly 
became,  what  the  Hague  had  been,  the  centre  of  political 
discussion ;  and,  though  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  go- 
vernment was  preserved  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  its 
influence  was  actively  exercised  in  adjusting  the  diplomacy 
of  Europe. 

The  circumstances  of  the  French  government  were  not 
less  favourable  than  those  of  the  British,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  tranquillity  between  these  two  principal  states,  and 
there  was  even  a  remarkable  similarity  between  them  and 
those  of  the  British  government.  France  had  its  pretender, 
equally  as  Great  Britain.  The  two  governments  were  ac- 
cordingly influenced  by  like  apprehensions  of  the  rival 
claimants  of  their  thrones,  and  their  amity  was  cemented 
by  the  common  interest  of  a  reciprocal  guaranty  of  the 
actual  possessors.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  great-grandson  Louis  XV.,  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  French  line  of  his  descendants,  then  only  five  years 
old,  and  of  a  very  feeble  constitution.  By  the  will  of  the 
deceased  monarch  the  regency  had  been  committed  to  a 
council,  of  which  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
nominated  the  president.  This  prince  contrived  immedi- 
ately to  set  aside  the  appointment  of  the  board,  by  which 
he  was  to  be  controlled,  and  to  assume  the  entire  regency ; 
but  his  claim  to  this  temporary  authority  was  contested  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  uncle  to  the  young  king.  Nor  was  the 
competition  confined  to  the  regency,  which  was  its  imme- 
diate object,  for  the  infirm  health  of  the  king  presented  a 
hope  of  succession,  which  the  king  of  Spain  wished  to 
realise  for  one  of  his  sons,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  family  of 
Orleans.  Thus  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  court  of 
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Spain,  the  regent  soon  found  it  expedient  to  seek  in  a  con- 
nexion with  the  British  government  a  support  against  its 
project.  He  had  in  the  beginning  of  his  regency  favoured 
an  expedition  of  the  pretender  to  the  British  crown  ;  but 
this  measure  assisted  his  subsequent  policy,  by  disposing 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  such  a  friendly 
connexion  with  France,  as  might  hinder  a  repetition. 

The  amicable  correspondence  of  the  two  courts,  which 
was  thus  begun  by  the  policy  of  the  regent,  was  continued 
by  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  government4,  and  of  cardinal  Fleury, 
who  three  years  afterwards  was  constituted  minister,  and 
held  the  administration  until  the  year  1748.  The  alien- 
ation of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  might  else  have  expired 
with  the  regent,  was  revived  by  a  measure  of  his  successor 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  infanta  of  Spain  had  been 
sent  to  be  educated  in  France,  as  the  future  consort  of  the 
king ;  but,  as  this  princess  was  not  then  quite  seven  years 
old,  and  the  health  of  the  king  was  precarious,  the  minister 
became  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  delay,  and  perhaps 
jealous  of  the  chance  of  succession,  which  it  offered  to  the 
family  of  Orleans.  The  princess  was  accordingly  sent  back 
to  Spain,  and  a  consort  of  a  more  advanced  age  was  sought 
for  the  king5.  France  therefore  continued  to  be  urged  by 
the  same  policy  to  cultivate  a  friendly  connexion  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  court  of  Spain  was  at  the  same  time  instigated  to 
an  extraordinary  inquietude  of  policy.  Alberoni,  an  Ita- 
lian, had  raised  himself  into  importance  by  the  favour  of 
his  countrywoman6,  the  second  queen  of  Philip  V.,  and  in  the 
very  year  following  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  ministry.  The  passion  of  this 
queen  was  an  anxious  desire  of  procuring  for  her  children 

4  The  duke  of  Orleans  died  soon  after  that  the  king,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  fourteen  years,  had  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
government.  In  the  short  intervening  time  the  duke  held  the  office  of 
prime  minister.  *  The  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  ad- 

vanced to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  the  influence  of  Charles  XII.,  of 
Sweden  in  the  year  1704,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Poles  after 
the  battle  of  Pultuwa,  fought  in  the  year  1709.  She  was  married  to 
Louis  XV.  in  the  year  1723.  6  The  niece  and  step-daughter  of 

the  duke  of  Parma — Moore's  Life  of  Alberoni,  p.  22.     Lund.,  1806. 
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establishments  in  her  own  country,  where  she  had  a  right  of 
inheritance  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  in  the 
event  of  the  expected  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  their 
princes.  This  wish  of  the  queen  coincided  with  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  minister,  and  both  concurred  with  the  discon- 
tent, which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  since  the 
sacrifices  made  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Though  the  genius  of  Alberoni  was  not  of  the  first  order, 
it  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  possessed  at  least 
the  activity,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  qualification  at 
this  time  most  necessary  for  a  minister  of  Spain ;  and,  busily 
as  he  was  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  projects  of  foreign 
aggrandisement,  he  was  not  less  busily  employed  at  home  in 
renovating  the  exhausted  resources  of  the  government.  For 
procuring  an  ally  he  was  forced  to  look  even  to  the  other 
extremity  of  Europe.  Gortz,  the  minister  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  was  induced  to  promise  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  supporting  an  invasion  of  the  pretender  to  the  British 
crown.  Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  power  of 
Gortz  was  annihilated  by  the  ball,  which  destroyed  his  mas- 
ter at  the  siege  of  Frederickshald,  and  Alberoni  was  left  to 
prosecute  his  enterprises  alone.  In  his  brief,  though  busy 
administration,  this  minister  had  not  time  for  accomplishing 
his  projects ;  but  in  about  four  years  of  power  he  had  found 
sufficient  opportunity  for  exercising  two  important  influences 
on  the  policy  of  Europe. 

One  of  these  influences  consisted  in  giving  a  beginning  to 
the  friendly  correspondence  of  the  rival  governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain7.  Busily  intriguing  in  France  to 
support  the  pretension  of  his  master,  he  alarmed  the  fears 
of  the  regent,  and  drove  him  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the 
British  government,  which  he  in  the  like  manner  disposed 
to  the  connexion,  by  supporting  through  his  intrigues  the 
interest  of  the  pretender.  This  indeed  was  not  an  object, 
at  which  he  aimed ;  but  the  effect  was  as  necessary  a  result 
of  his  measures,  as  if  he  had  contemplated  no  other,  than  to 
unite  the  two  courts  in  the  most  amicable  intercourse. 

The  other  consisted    in  promoting  those   arrangements, 
which  have  been  represented  as  still  required  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  system.     Enterprises  undertaken  by  this  minister 
7  Moore's  Life  of  Alberoni,  pp.  135,  13ti. 
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against  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  immediately  successful  in 
regard  to  their  proposed  objects,  both  islands  having  been 
speedily  reduced,  and  eventually  procured,  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  quadruple  alliance8,  concluded  in  the  year  1718, 
the  reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  and  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  for  Don  Carlos  a  prince  of  Spain. 
The  rights  thus  acquired  were,  twenty  years  afterwards,  the 
equivalent,  for  which  the  same  prince  received,  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The  French  go- 
vernment had  become  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor0, 
in  support  of  the  pretension  of  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. 
to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  expectation,  entertained  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  had  already  terminated 
the  alienation  of  the  governments  of  those  countries ;  and 
Austria,  abandoned  by  the  pusillanimous,  though  useful 
policy,  of  Walpole  the  British  minister,  was  in  the  year 
1738  compelled  to  cede  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  for 
the  reversion  of  the  Italian  duchies,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
yield  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  France. 

The  arrangements,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  were  thus  perfected  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
five  years,  which  had  allowed  the  system  time  and  tranquillity 
sufficient  for  recovering  from  the  shocks  of  the  preceding 
struggle.  Here  then  began  the  maturity  of  the  southern  and 
principal  combination  of  European  governments,  which  con- 
tinued during  eighteen  years,  or  until  the  celebrated  alliance 
of  France  and  Austria,  concluded  in  the  year  1756.  But 
though,  during  these  eighteen  years,  the  system  continued 
to  maintain  the  vigour  of  its  functions,  causes  were  already 
operating,  and  indeed  had  begun  to  operate  even  before  it 
had  been  regularly  commenced,  which,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  short  period,  began  to  introduce  disorder  into  its  arrange- 
ments, and  at  length  destroyed  all  its  consistency. 

8  Abre"ge  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  pp.  6 — 11.  The  duchies 
•were  to  be  held  of  the  empire  as  male  fiefs.  Don  Carlos  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  king  of  Spain.  9  The  dismissal 

of  Alberoni  was  a  result  of  the  quadruple  alliance. — Ibid.  The  war 
was  begun  thirteen  years  afterwards,  or  in  the  year  1733.  Stanislaus 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  the  French,  but  was  in  the  same 
year  driven  from  it  by  the  Russians.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  con- 
eluded  in  the  year  1738,  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given  to  him,  and 
alter  him  to  the  crown  of  France. 
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In  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  duchy  of 
Prussia  had  been  constituted  a  kingdom,  and  in  the  same 
year,  in  which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  the  first 
king  of  Prussia  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  William,  who 
collected  and  formed  the  military  force,  by  which  the  new 
kingdom  was  rendered  considerable.  The  royal  title  has 
been  described  by  the  grandson  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia10, 
the  celebrated  Frederic,  as  the  scion  of  ambition,  which  his 
grandsire  had  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  his  posterity ;  and 
abundantly  did  it  germinate  in  the  heart  of  this  very  sove- 
reign. The  three  monarchs  thus  appear  to  have  borne  their 
several  parts  in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new  kingdom. 
The  first,  vain  and  ostentatious,  procured  for  his  dominions 
the  titular  distinction,  which  excited  the  ambition  of  his 
family ;  the  second,  whom  George  II.  of  these  countries  used 
to  denominate  his  brother  the  corporal11,  collected  the  means 
necessary  for  indulging  this  propensity ;  the  third,  who  was 
the  hero,  felt  the  full  influence  of  the  principle  inspired  by 
the  first,  and  availed  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  resources 
provided  by  the  second.  Among  the  numerous  instances 
of  the  operation  of  little  causes  on  the  great  concerns  of  na- 
tions it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  notion  of  aspiring  to  the 
royal  title  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  first  king  of 
Prussia  by  a  dispute  about  an  arm-chair12;  and  Frederic 
himself  has  informed  us13,  that  the  design  of  creating  a 
military  power  was  prompted  in  the  mind  of  the  second  by 
a  pleasantry,  which  had  casually  occurred  between  two 
Englishmen. 

The  very  year  following  that,  in  which  the  arrangements 
of  Utrecht  were  completed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  was  the 
year  of  the  accession  of  Frederic  II.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia. 

10  King  of  Prussia's  Hist,  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p  45.  Dublin, 
1791.  n  Ibid.  12  Koch  however  has  ascribed  his  ambition  to 

the  influence  of  the  advancement  of  his  cousin,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  his  neighbour,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  that  of  Poland.— Tableau  des  Revol.,  tome  ii.  p.  208. 

13  Three  Englishmen  had  wagered,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  could 
not  constantly  maintain  more  than  fifteen  thousand  regular  troops. 
Piqued  at  this  doubt  of  his  resources,  he  so  augmented  his  revenue, 
and  reduced  his  other  expenses,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand.— Segur's  Life  of  Frederic  William  II.,  Iritrod.,  p. 
xlvi.  London,  1801. 
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In  the  same  year  died  the  emperor  Charles  II.,  on  which 
event  was  to  be  determined  the  great  question  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  which  that  emperor  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
decide  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  The  occa- 
sion was  irresistibly  tempting  to  the  ambition  of  the  young 
sovereign, "who  has  himself  alleged14,  among  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  formidable 
army,  and  a  well-replenished  treasury.  An  invasion  of  Si- 
lesia was  the  offensive  war15,  which  was  most  favoured  by 
the  situation  of  his  scattered  territories,  as  that  enterprise 
would  be  carried  on  upon  his  frontier,  and  the  Oder  would 
always  furnish  him  with  a  sure  communication.  On  this  en- 
terprise he  accordingly  determined,  and  his  army  entered  the 
province  two  days  before  his  ambassador  arrived  at  Vienna16, 
to  announce  his  pretension.  This  invasion  was  the  apt  pre- 
cursor to  the  unwarrantable  seizure  of  western  Poland  ;  and 
the  two  usurpations  gave  to  the  Prussian  territories  all  the 
compactness,  which  they  were  capable  of  receiving. 

In  the  invasion  of  Silesia  the  king  of  Prussia  relied  upon 
the  rivalry  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  for  procuring  the 
assistance  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  these  powers.  France 
however  was  the  power17,  to  which  he  principally  looked, 
because  it  was  the  ancient  antagonist  of  Austria,  and  its 
armies  could  afford  him  more  effectual  assistance  than  the 
subsidies  of  Britain.  In  these  speculations  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. Though  the  French  government  had  joined  in 
guaranteeing  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa,  cardinal 
Fleury  discovered  a  subterfuge18,  by  which  he  evaded  the 
engagement.  The  first  successes  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
decided  the  court  of  France  to  connect  itself  with  the  rising 
adversary  of  its  ancient,  and  still  remembered  rival ;  and  a 
confederacy  was  speedily  formed19,  the  object  of  which  was 

»  Hist,  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  15  Ibid.  16  Ibid., 
p.  49.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  41,  55.  18  He  pleaded  that  the  guaranty 

supposed  the  clause  salvo  prajudicio  tertii,  or  that  France,  in  giving  it 
could  not  he  understood  to  prejudice  a  third  party,  as  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  whose  just  pretensions  were  not  then  known.  The  cardinal 
added,  that  the  states  of  the  empire  had  not  yet  given  their  sanction 
to  the  definitive  peace  signed  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and 
France. — Abreg£  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  p.  52.  19  This 

confederacy  was  formed  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  was  afterwards  joined  successively  by  the  king 
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to  raise  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
to  dismember  the  provinces  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

Maria  Theresa  had  at  first  no  other  resources  than  those, 
which  were  furnished  by  her  own  inflexible  resolution.  The 
pacific  and  temporising  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
British  minister,  were  anxiously  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  negotiate  a  compromise  between  her  and  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  but  the  queen  indignantly  rejected  every  proposal 
of  sacrificing  a  portion  of  Silesia  to  the  rapacity  of  her 
enemy,  threw  herself  upon  the  attachment  and  valour  of 
her  hereditary  subjects  of  Hungary,  and  declared  herself 
determined  to  maintain  the  contest  to  the  last  extremity  of 
resistance.  Their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  fortitude 
at  length  roused  the  British  people  to  support  her,  and  the 
timid  minister,  who  had  shrunk  from  the  struggle,  was 
driven  from  his  post  of  power.  The  movement,  which  was 
thus  begun  by  Great  Britain,  was  seconded  by  the  United 
Provinces.  These  two  powers  formed  with  Austria  a  com- 
bination, opposed  to  the  confederacy  of  Prussia,  France,  and 
Spain  ;  and  the  struggle  was  begun,  which  terminated  in 
securing  to  Prussia  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and  thus  ren- 
dering that  government  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Austria. 

The  war,  thus  commenced  for  the  Austrian  succession, 
changed  its  character  in  the  progress  of  hostilities.  The 
British  government  and  the  United  Provinces  at  first  only 
furnished  subsidies  for  the  support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary ; 
and  France,  though  furnishing  troops,  acted  only  as  an 
auxiliary.  But  the  other  enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
except  Spain,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  or  were 
converted  into  allies  ;  the  British  government,  from  a  sub- 
sidizing ally,  became  a  principal  party  in  support  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  France,  feebly  assisted 
by  Spain,  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  confederacy  led 
by  Great  Britain,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle  for  her  own 
power. 

The  two  rival  governments  of  the  system,  being  at  length 
committed  in  direct  hostility,  were  diversely  successful  ac- 

of  Poland,  as  elector  of  Saxony ;  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia; 
and  by  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  the  Palatinate.  To  hinder  the 
Russians  from  assisting  the  queen,  the  Swedes  were  induced  to  declare 
war  against  them. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  p.  52. 
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cording  to  the  respective  characters  of  a  continental  and 
a  maritime  state.  France  overcame  all  the  resistance,  which 
the  maritime  powers  could  oppose  to  her  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  also  took  possession  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
while  Great  Britain  destroyed  the  French  marine20,  and 
became  possessed  of  Cape  Breton,  which  commands  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Canada.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  struggle  gave  occasion  to  the  accommodation,  which  was 
concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  eight  years  after  the  invasion 
of  Silesia.  The  two  principal  powers  having  interchanged 
the  restoration  of  their  conquests,  the  acquisition  of  Silesia, 
which  was  guaranteed  to  Prussia,  appeared  to  have  been 
almost  the  sole  result  of  these  hostilities.  This  was  how- 
ever a  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Europe,  as  it 
broke  the  unity  of  the  Germanic  government21  by  establish- 
ing a  rival  of  Austria  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  also 
as  the  practice  of  spoliation  was  then  begun,  which  from 
that  time  destroyed  the  combination  of  the  system. 

The  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had 
thus  introduced  into  the  southern  system  of  Europe  a  power 
capable  of  sustaining  an  important  part  in  its  arrangements. 
The  seven  years'  war,  which  followed  at  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  indicated  the  action  of  this  new  power,  in  driving 
Austria  into  an  alliance  with  France  her  ancient  adversary. 

The  empress  was  so  deeply  chagrined  at  the  sacrifices, 
which  she  had  been  compelled  to  make,  that  her  minister 
was  ordered  to  speak  of  the  peace  as  a  subject  of  condo- 
lence2-; and,  as  she  well  knew  that  the  treaty  had  left  too 

20  Two  sea-fights  fought  in  the  year  1 747  reduced  the  French  navy 
to  a  single  ship  of  war. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  p.  74. 

21  Tableau  des  Revol.   de   I1  Europe,  tome  ii.  p.  341.     The  king  of 
Prussia  has,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  described  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, with  which  the  pretensions  of  his  father  had  been  treated  by  the 
neighbouring  potentates.     His  government  he  has  characterised,  as  a 
kind  of  hermaphrodite,  which  was  rather  more  an  electorate  than  a 
kingdom  ;  and  the  fame  of  determining  the  nature  of  this  being  he  has 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  many  incentives  of  his  own  ambition. — Hist, 
of  His  own  Times,  p.  45.  22  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
358,  &c.     She  was  obliged  to  restore  her  conquests  in  Italy,  to  confirm 
the  cession  of  Silesia  and  Glatz  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  yield  to 
Don  Philip  the  duchess  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.     She  like- 
wise ratified  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Worms  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  of  Vigevenasco,  part  of  the  Parmesan,   and  the  county  of 
Anghiera. 
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many  pretensions  undecided,  to  be  more  than  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  she  without  loss  of  time  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity  of  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  by 
amending  the  regulation  of  her  finances,  and  adopting  every 
expedient  of  improved  discipline,  which  might  render  her 
army  more  effective.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  not  less 
assiduous  in  his  preparation  for  the  contest23.  He  reclaimed 
extensive  wastes  by  draining  marshy  land,  he  encouraged 
the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  his  territories,  he  established 
new  manufactures  while  he  favoured  the  old,  and  he  caused 
an  entire  change  of  the  administration  of  justice,  by  forming 
a  new  system  of  laws24,  from  him  denominated  the  Frede- 
rician  code.  At  the  close  of  eight  years,  thus  employed  by 
the  two  governments,  began  the  struggle,  which,  by  the 
change  effected  in  the  political  relations  of  Austria,  became 
the  epoch  of  the  decay  of  the  principal  system  of  Europe. 

There  had  been  indeed  in  the  Austrian  government  a 
predisposition  to  this  change,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  the  system.  The  barrier-treaty  gave 
to  Austria  the  Netherlands,  which  had  belonged  to  "Spain; 
but  it  gave  these  provinces  as  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  against 
the  encroachments  of  France,  not  as  a  territory  to  be  pos- 
sessed in  full  dominion.  The  ceded  provinces  were  accord- 
ingly to  be  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
and  their  commercial  advantage  was  by  express  stipulations 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  maritime  powers,  by  which 
they  had  been  wrested  from  Spain.  It  was  however  not 
unnatural  that  Austria  should  be  disposed  to  regard  them 
in  the  same  view  with  other  territories,  and  become  impatient 
of  restrictions,  which  forbade  the  improvement  of  their  na- 
tural resources.  The  discontent  of  the  government  was 
indeed  suspended  during  the  war25,  in  which  all  the  resources 
of  the  maritime  powers  were  engaged  in  its  support.  It 
was  however  renewed  with  augmented  force  by  the  earnest- 
ness, with  which  the  empress  had  been  urged  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  the  peace,  and  by  the  precipitation, 
with  which  the  preliminaries  were  settled. 

23  His  Hist,  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  ch.  i.  24  The  Frederician 

code  derives  its  general  principles  from  the  Roman  law.  The  king 
however  forbade  all  comments,  nor  would  he  permit  the  opinions  of 
doctors  to  be  cited  in  civil  causes. — Fred.  Code,  pref.,  p.  xxviii. 
Edinb.,  1761.  »  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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The  barrier- treaty  might  have  still  continued  to  maintain 
a  connexion  between  Austria  and  the  maritime  powers,  if 
the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  had  not  determined  it  to  seek 
in  the  alliance  of  France,  its  ancient  rival,  the  means  of  re- 
sisting, perhaps  of  humiliating,  its  new  competitor  for  power. 
France  indeed  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  renounce  its 
ancient  hostility  to  Austria20,  and  to  dissolve  the  Prussian 
connexion,  which  was  accommodated  to  its  habitual  policy. 
A  change  of  that  policy  was  however  prompted  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  in  the  year  1756,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia,  for  the  protection  of  Hanover,  then  threatened  by 
the  French.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective 
settlements  in  America,  which  the  recent  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  had  left  undetermined,  and  the  latter  power  having 
made  preparation  for  invading  Hanover,  the  former  de- 
manded of  the  court  of  Vienna  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties 
existing  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  repayment 
of  the  assistance,  which  in  the  late  war  had  been  liberaLly 
afforded.  The  court  of  Vienna  on  the  other  hand  pleading 
its  apprehension  of  the  hostility  of  Prussia,  as  a  reason  for 
withholding  the  required  succours,  the  British  government 
resolved  to  place  the  electorate  under  the  protection  of  that 
power.  The  convention  then  concluded  overcame  the  he- 
sitation of  France,  and  the  memorable  treaty  was  in  the 
same  year  concluded,  which  terminated  the  rivalry  of  France 
and  Austria. 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia, 
that  Austria  should  seek  to  be  connected  with  France.  A 
formidable  power,  influencing  the  protestant  states  of  the 
empire,  had  been  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hereditary  dominions,  and  the  Austrian  government  would 
have  been  much  embarrassed  in  opposing  a  sufficient  resist- 
ance at  once  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  protection  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  the  king  of  France  for  the  defence  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  alliance  of  France  on  the  other  hand  se- 
cured the  Austrian  dominions  on  that  side,  and  in  Italy  ;  the 
influence  maintained  by  that  government  in  the  councils  of 
the  Turks  protected  them  from  invasion  on  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Austrians  might  in  this 
25  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374—376. 
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case  be  collected  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  their  enemies  in 
the  north  of  Germany. 

In  France  the  treaty  was  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  ancient  and  genuine  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  even  became  the  subject  of  that  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  the  administration  of  a  state,  a  double  cabi- 
net with  a  double  confidence 27,  which  had  been  formed  about 
twelve  years  before  this  time  on  occasion  of  the  election  of  a 
king  of  Poland,  and  was  continued  ten  years  afterwards.  It 
was  however  at  that  time  no  longer  possible  to  reason  in  the 
same  manner,  as  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia28, 
when  the  British  government  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
contentions  of  the  continent,  when  Russia  was  destitute  of 
influence,  and  even  unknown,  and  France,  combined  with 
Sweden,  presented  the  only  support  of  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many. The  great  increase  of  the  commercial  interest  of 
Europe,  the  policy  of  the  newly-formed  monarchy  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of 
Russia,  had  all  rendered  it  expedient  for  France  to  seek  to 
connect  itself  with  some  great  power  of  the  continent.  If 
moreover  France  had  adhered  to  her  Prussian  alliance,  and 
left  Austria  to  Great  Britain,  either  that  state  might  have 
been  impelled  to  connect  itself  with  Russia29,  and  thus  to 
spread  confusion  through  the  system,  or  the  king  of  Prussia 
might  have  become  the  sovereign  of  Germany,  and  have  pre- 
sented to  France  a  rivalry  not  compatible  with  the  later 
arrangement,  by  which  Great  Britain  was  constituted  the 
proper  rival  of  that  power 30. 

Though  the  combinations  of  the  southern  system  of  Eu- 
rope thus  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  correspondence  to 
the  relative  interest  of  the  states,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
when  the  British  government  connected  itself  with  Prussia, 
and  France  attached  itself  to  Austria,  they  must  however 
be  regarded  as  indicating  the  decay  of  the  system,  and  por- 

27  This  secret  correspondence  was  probably  begun  in  the  year  1 743 
or  1744,  and  was  continued  to  the  death  of  Lo\iis  XV.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  Madame  Chateauroux,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  that  king, 
who  was  desirous  of  hindering  any  other  minister  from  possessing  the 
exclusive  confidence,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  cardinal  Fleury. 
The  prince  de  Conti  was  the  chief  manager. — Politique  des  tous  k-s 
Cabinets,  tome  i.  pp.  53,  54.  2d  Ibid.,  pref.  pp.  10,  11.  29  Ibid., 
p.  56,  note.  30  Ibid.,  tome  i.  p.  253. 
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tending  its  approaching  dissolution.  The  favourite  language 
of  the  new  policy  was,  that  it  was  a  combination  of  the  great 
powers  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  continent.  From 
the  moment,  in  which  this  principle  was  adopted,  the  stamina 
of  the  system  were  destroyed  ;  and,  though  an  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  health  might  for  some  time  be  preserved,  it 
was  but  a  specious  concealment  of  a  mortal  malady.  When 
a  system  is  composed  of  very  unequal  parts,  it  must  be  main- 
tained by  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  not  by  a 
combination  of  the  strong  to  enforce  the  acquiescence  of 
the  weak.  The  fruits  of  this  principle  were  soon  discover- 
able in  the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  partition 
of  Poland. 

The  history  of  the  seven-years'  war  bears  a  remarkable 
correspondence  to  that  of  the  struggle,  by  which  it  had  been 
immediately  preceded.  In  this  war  the  powerful  confede- 
racy, united  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  threatened  his  do- 
minions with  the  dismemberment,  which  in  the  preceding 
had  menaced  the  territories  of  Austria 31 ;  the  heroic  forti- 
tude, with  which  the  Prussian  monarch  received  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  excited  in  the  British  nation  even  a  more 
ardent  enthusiasm,  than  that  before  inspired  by  the  magnani- 
mity of  Maria  Theresa  32 ;  and  the  war  was  concluded,  like 
the  former,  with  leaving  that  prince  in  possession  of  the 
valuable  province,  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  Austria  had  vainly  laboured  to  recover  by 
the  assistance  of  its  new  alliance. 

The  seven-years'  war  had  other  important  influences,  be- 
sides that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  new  relations  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  It  gave  occasion  also  to  the  family-compact 
which  in  the  year  1761  united  the  forces  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1763,  it 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  the  colonial  possessions  of 
France  on  the  continent  of  America. 

The  fear  of  the  maritime  ambition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, tended  naturally  to  attach  Spain  more  closely  to  its 
rival33,  and  to  render  that  connexion  more  intimate,  which 
had  been  begun  in  the  year  1701  by  the  establishment  of  a 
French  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  that  country.  The  iamily- 

31  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  32  Ibid.,  p.  41& 

33  Politique  des  tous  les  Cabinets,  tome  iii.  p.  363. 
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compact  accordingly,  in  the  year  1761,  combined  in  a  strict 
alliance  these  two  states,  and  gave  to  France  the  disposal  of 
a  navy  at  that  time  not  inconsiderable34.  This  treaty,  con- 
cluded about  two  years  before  the  termination  of  the  war, 
had  also  the  effect  of  directing  against  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  Spain,  during  this  short  interval,  those  attacks,  which 
had  been  limited  to  the  dependencies  of  France.  Spain  was 
accordingly  rendered  a  partner  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  of  North  America  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  together  with  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  became  subject  to  the  British  government  in 
the  year  176335. 

Here  we  discover  a  remarkable  example  of  those  adapta- 
tions of  the  times  of  political  events,  which  essentially  in- 
fluence their  results.  If  the  family-compact  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  the  fleet  of 
France  had  been  overpowered  by  the  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain,  the  accession  of  the  Spanish  marine  might  have 
composed  a  navy  too  powerful  for  the  strength  of  its  adver- 
sary. Most  favourably  however  to  the  success  of  the  British 
government,  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  by  France 
for  the  support  of  her  new  alliance  with  Austria,  had  aban- 
doned her  marine  and  her  colonies  to  the  assaults  of  her 
maritime  rival,  and  the  family,  compact  was  accordingly 
signed  upon  the  ruin  of  her  naval  resources.  This  critical 
postponement  has  been  by  Segur36  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence, which  a  queen  of  Portugal,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
an  archduchess,  and  had  been  educated  in  a  partiality  for 
England,  possessed  over  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain,  who  died 
in  the  year  1759.  The  pretext,  according  to  this  writer,  of 
the  antecedent  alienation  of  Spain,  was  dissatisfaction  on 
account  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
concluded  by  France  without  the  concurrence  of  Spain,  and 
had  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  a  necessity  of  making  great 
sacrifices. 

34  In  the  year  1756  the  marine  of  Spain,  being  then  in  its  highest 
prosperity,  was  estimated  to  comprehend  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  ships 
of  the  line. — Politique  des  tous  les  Cabinets,  tome  ii.  p.  241.  35  Spain 
ceded  Florida,  and  all  her  territory,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  France  ceded  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  with  its  dependen- 
cies. Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  compensation  for 
Florida. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  desTraites,  tome  ii.  pp.  118 — 122. 

36  Politique  des  tous  les  Cabinets,  tome  ii.  pp.  205,  239. 
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The  great  acquisition  of  colonial  territory  very  oppor- 
tunely augmented  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  just  when 
France  had  become  united  with  Austria  on  the  one  part, 
and  yet  more  closely  on  the  other  with  Spain.  Not  many 
years  indeed  had  elapsed,  when  this  very  acquisition  was 
found  to  have  loosened  the  tics,  which  had  bound  the  ori- 
ginal colonies  to  the  mother- country  ;  but  the  separation  of 
those  colonies  has  been  subsequently  found  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  empire,  though  its  territory  was  diminished, 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  new  republic,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  its  independence,  multiplying  the  consumers  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

Another,  and  a  most  important  influence,  may  now  be 
traced  to  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  the  principal  of  the 
colonial  cessions  made  by  France.  By  the  treaty  concluded 
in  the  year  1763  the  liberty  of  professing  the  religion  of 
Rome37  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  so  far 
as  was  permitted  by  the  laws  of  England.  This  was  un- 
derstood to  guarantee  to  them  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting establishment  of  their  church ;  and  the  example  of 
the  formal  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  under 
a  protestant  sovereign  has  at  length  re-acted  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mother-country,  where,  in  the  year  1829, 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  history  of  the  southern  system  of  Europe,  from  the  end 
of  the  seven-years'  war  in  the  year  1 763  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1791. 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1772 — The  war  of  Bavaria, 
1778 — The  peace  of  Teschen,  1779 — The  Dutch  barrier  dismantled, 
1781 — The  troubles  of  the  Netherlands,  1 787— these  terminated,  1791 . 

THE  termination  of  the  seven-years'  war  was  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  the  federative  policy  of  Europe.     In  its  progress, 
though  the  system  continued  to  maintain  its  equilibrium, 
87  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traitcs,  tome  ii.  pp.  118 — 122. 
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and  even  appeared  to  have  extended  and  strengthened  its 
federal  relations,  yet  changes  had  occurred,  which  essentially 
altered  its  principles,  and  commenced  its  decay.  The  newly 
formed  royalty  of  Prussia  was  balanced  by  the  newly  formed 
connexion  of  France  and  Austria ;  the  family-compact, 
which  bound  Spain  to  France,  was  in  part  compensated  by 
the  ascendency,  which  the  British  government  acquired  over 
Portugal ;  and  the  acquisitions  of  our  government  on  the 
continent  of  America  were  poised  by  the  continental  peace, 
which,  permitted  the  rival  government  to  direct  an  undivided 
attention  to  maritime  concerns,  its  neglected  and  enfeebled 
navy  being  at  the  same  time  recruited  by  the  junction  of  the 
marine  of  Spain.  The  various  parts  of  the  system,  as  it 
existed  in  the  year  1763,  appeared  to  have  been  sufficiently 
accommodated  one  to  another,  though  in  greater  extension 
and  complexity,  and  the  whole  even  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  stability.  This  apparent  stability  was 
however  fallacious,  and  at  this  very  time  the  work  of  dete- 
rioration had  commenced,  just  as  the  human  body,  while  it 
yet  exhibits  the  appearance  of  robust  and  even  florid  man- 
hood, has  inwardly  begun  the  decay,  which  is  to  end  in  de- 
crepitude and  dissolution. 

The  dissolution  of  the  system  did  actually  begin  about 
thirty  years  from  this  time  ;  and,  though  in  the  comprehen- 
sive arrangements  of  the  divine  providence  a  smaller  system 
of  policy,  while  its  principles  are  yet  sound  and  vigorous, 
may  be  made  to  yield  to  the  formation,  or  extension,  of  some 
more  considerable  combination,  yet  no  primary  system  of 
human  co-operation  has  ever  been  devoted  to  destruction, 
except  when  its  principles  had  been  already  corrupted,  and 
the  violence  by  which  it  was  dissolved,  served  only  to  hasten 
its  decay,  and  probably  to  preserve  for  a  new  order  of  things 
some  elements  of  good,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  progress  of  corruption.  The  Jewish  wor- 
ship was  not  superseded  by  the  more  spiritual  religion  of 
our  Redeemer,  until  its  efficacy  had  been  almost  wholly  lost 
among  contending  sects,  and  human  tradition  substituted  by 
the  more  religious  for  the  commandments  of  God.  Even 
the  idolatry  of  the  pagan  worship,  better  than  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  religious  sentiment,  was  not  set  aside  by  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  until  it  had  been  so  weakened  in  its  hold 
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of  the  public  mind,  that  Cicero  described  its  ministers  as 
unable  to  officiate  in  its  augural  ceremonies  without  a  smile 
of  derision,  and  Lucian  openly  ridiculed  the  received  stories 
of  its  gods.  When  the  Grecian  republics  were  subdued  by 
the  policy  and  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  their  dege- 
neracy must  have  been  deep  and  decisive,  since  the  brave 
and  virtuous  Phocion  could  pronounce  resistance  hopeless, 
and  exhort  his  reluctant  countrymen  to  a  prudent  submission. 
In  the  memorable  subversion  of  the  western  empire  we  are 
tempted  to  lament  the  devastations  of  barbarism,  spreading 
over  the  invaluable  refinements  of  a  long  series  of  culti- 
vated ages ;  but  on  a  closer  examination  we  discover,  that 
the  western  empire  was  then  rapidly  declining  into  the  worse 
barbarism  of  corrupted  civilisation,  and  we  learn  to  regard 
its  rude  invaders  as  the  salutary,  though  severe,  regenera- 
tors of  its  vitiated  principles.  The  church  of  Rome  too, 
before  it  received  from  Luther  the  shock  of  the  reformation, 
had  almosl  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  hearts 
of  men ;  and  that  it  has  since  continued  to  maintain  itself 
in  the  world,  seems  to  have  arisen  wholly  from  the  improve- 
ment, which  was  wrought  in  it  by  the  chastisement  of  that 
visitation. 

The  alliance  concluded  between  France  and  Austria  in 
the  year  1756,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven-years' 
war,  which  gave  occasion  to  these  new  arrangements,  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  preceding  relations  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe ;  and  the  progressive  operation  of 
causes  and  effects  may  be  traced  even  from  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  by  which  a  systematic  arrangement  of  federa- 
tive policy  was  first  adjusted.  Austria1,  by  the  connexion 
then  established  between  France  and  the  protestant  states 
of  Germany,  began  from  that  time  to  descend  from  the  high 
station  of  the  principal  power  of  the  system  to  that  of  the 
secondary,  and  in  process  of  time  even  below  the  rank  of 
the  secondary  government,  which  before  the  close  of  the 

1  By  the  treaty  France  was  invested  with  a  right  of  interfering  in 
the  contests,  which  should  arise  between  the  states  and  the  emperor. 
Ten  years  afterwards  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  rendered  systema- 
tical by  the  formation  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  which  gave  so  much 
influence  lo  France,  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  as  often  surpassed  the 
authority  of  its  chief.— Pfeffel,  tome  ii.  pp.  362,  364. 
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seventeenth  century  was  occupied  by  Great  Britain.  This 
considerable  reduction  of  the  importance  of  Austria  could 
not  be  effected,  without  loosening  so  much  the  bands  of  the 
Germanic  confederacy,  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  for- 
mation and  aggrandisement  of  the  new  monarchy  of  Prussia. 
This  new  monarchy  again  as  naturally  disposed  the  sovereign 
of  the  empire,  to  seek  support  from  his  ancient  rival  against 
his  nearer  and  more  dangerous  enemy.  When  this  alliance 
was  concluded,  the  system  in  truth  lost  its  principle  of  com- 
bination, for  the  barrier-treaty,  by  which  Austria  had  been 
bound  to  the  maritime  powers,  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  policy  of  that  government.  The  barrier  still  existed 
for  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  provinces ;  but  the  power 
of  Austria,  which  should  have  assisted  in  maintaining  it, 
was  transferred  to  the  government  interested  in  its  destruc- 
tion. As  the  general  confederacy  of  European  governments 
had  grown  out  of  the  interior  system  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federacy, so  did  the  decay  of  the  former  arise  from  that  in- 
ternal change  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  by  which 
it  had  been  transformed  from  a  federative  republic,  of  which 
the  emperor  was  the  chief,  into  a  balanced  system  of  two 
distinct  confederacies,  the  one  under  the  presidency  of  Aus- 
tria, the  other  under  that  of  Prussia. 

The  new  connexion  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  violent 
contention  among  the  parties  of  the  French  government ; 
nor  would  it  have  been  maintained  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  if  the  influence  of  the  queen  had  not  been  exerted 
for  its  support.  It  might  indeed  have  been  more  suitable  to 
the  true  policy  of  France 2  to  form  alternate  connexions  with 
the  two  rival  governments  of  Germany,  as  it  was  certainly 
her  interest  to  hinder  either  from  attaining  an  overbearing 
ascendency.  The  actual  effect  however  of  the  Austrian  al- 
liance was  a  continental  tranquillity,  which  permitted  France 
to  turn  its  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  and  to  assist  by  a 
powerful  armament  the  revolted  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
If  Austria,  not  controlled  by  Prussia,  and  not  connected  with 
France,  had  preserved  its  efficiency  in  the  system  of  Europe, 
it  would  have  been  led  to  support  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  continental  diversion,  which  must  have  disabled 
the  French  government  for  interfering  in  the  struggle  of 
2  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets,  tome  iii.  pp.  354,  357. 
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America.  The  Austrian  alliance  deprived  the  British  go- 
vernment of  this  resource.  France  was  accordingly  left  at 
liberty  to  direct  all  its  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  a  con- 
siderable naval  power,  and  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  was  the  result. 

So  far  the  balanced  state  of  Germany,  with  the  Austrian 
alliance,  was  to  France  an  occasion  of  triumph,  as  it  was  to 
Great  Britain  an  occasion  of  defeat  and  humiliation.  Few  years 
however  elapsed,  before  the  re-action  of  this  very  revolution 
aroused  into  operation  the  revolutionary  principles  of  the 
great  monarchy,  by  which  it  had  been  assisted.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  had  been  already  destroyed  by  the  al- 
tered state  of  Germany  ;  the  changed  relation  of  France 
and  Austria  gave  the  decisive  impulse  to  the  revolution  of 
North  America  ;  and  the  American  revolution,  in  re-acting 
upon  France,  overthrew  the  chief  government  of  the  system, 
from  the  previous  decay  of  which  it  had  mainly  arisen.  In 
the  revolution  of  France  whatever  remained  of  the  system 
of  Europe  was  violently  destroyed.  The  re-action  of  the 
colonial  revolution  indeed  might  not  have  generated  a  revo- 
lution in  France,  if  that  country  had  not  been,  in  its  own 
internal  condition,  strongly  predisposed  to  the  subversion  of 
its  government.  Its  operation  therefore  in  this  respect 
seems  only  to  have  been  to  accelerate  a  revolution,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  effected,  though  not  so  soon, 
and  perhaps  not  with  so  great  violence.  The  suddenness 
and  violence  of  the  French  revolution  may  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  its  efficacy,  in  bringing  the  wasted  system  to  a 
speedy  dissolution. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  which  drove  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment into  a  connexion  thus  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, was  in  all  the  principles  of  its  formation  the  well- 
adapted  instrument  of  disorganisation.  Having  grown  out 
of  the  decay  of  the  German  empire,  it  was  foreign  from 
the  established  relations  of  the  European  governments,  and 
was  accordingly  fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  all  its  policy 
except  its  jealousy  of  Austria ;  composed  of  dissimilar  and 
scattered  provinces,  connected  only  in  subjection  to  a  com- 
mon sovereign,  and  to  be  preserved  only  by  a  military 
power,  it  naturally  became  an  armed  despotism,  unfriendly 
to  the  security  of  the  neighbouring  states :  and  the  geo- 

H  2 
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graphical  disposition  of  its  territories,  separated  as  they 
were  into  two  portions  by  the  interposition  of  a  part  of  Po- 
land, appears  to  have,  as  it  were,  prescribed  to  it  the  forci- 
ble partition  of  that  country,  which  gave  the  fatal  blow  to 
a  system  of  federal  protection. 

Even  this  remarkable  adaptation  was  improved  by  the 
avowed  and  strenuous  irreligion  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
it  was  principally  indebted  for  its  greatness.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  long  before  infidelity  was  avowed  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  France,  it  had  been  professed 
upon  the  throne  of  Prussia ;  and  from  this  portentous  ap- 
pearance of  an  infidel  sovereign  may  principally  have  been 
derived  the  lax  and  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings3,  which  has  so  unhappily  characterised  the  pro- 
testant  clergy  of  Germany.  The  religious  circumstances  of 
Germany  had  indeed  a  natural  tendency  towards  this  vague- 
ness of  interpretation.  The  three  religious  communities  of 
that  country  are  so  intermixed4,  that  the  two  sects  of  Pro- 

3  In  the  edict  concerning  religion,  published  by  Frederic- William 
II.  at  his  accession,  in  the  year  1786,  we  find  the  following  passage. 
1  Some  years  before  our  elevation  to  the  throne  we  have  observed  with 
regret,  that  several  clergy  of  the  protestant  communion  permit  them- 
selves a  liberty  altogether  unbounded  with  regard  to  the  dogmas  of 
their  persuasion ;  that  they  deny  several  fundamental  points  and  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  general,  and  in  their  exhortations  adopt  a 
new-fangled  style,  entirely  different  from  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity, 
which  might  in  the  end  shake  the  pillars  of  the  faith  of  Christians. 
They  blush  not  to  renew  the  miserable  errors  of  Socinians,  Deists,  and 
Naturalists,  long  ago  refuted,  and  to  diffuse  them  among  the  people 
with  as  much  boldness  as  imprudence,  under  the  name  of  philosophy, 
by  a  strange  abuse  of  that  name.  They  blush  not  to  diminish  daily 
the  authority  of  the  bible,  as  the  revealed  word  of  God  ;  to  falsify  that 
divine  source  of  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  to  give  forced  explanations 
of  it,  or  even  to  reject  it  entirely;  to  represent  it  to  men  as  suspicious 
and  superfluous  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and 
particularly  the  mysteries  of  the  redemption  and  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  to  lead  them  thus  into  error,  and  in  this  manner  everywhere 
to  brave  Christianity.' — Reign  of  Frederic- William  II.  by  Segur,  vol.  i. 
pp.  442,  443.  4  The  three  confessions  of  Germany,  the  Roman 

Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinist,  are  professed  in  many  small 
contiguous  principalities,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these,  in  which 
all  the  three  have  not  free  exercise.  Innumerable  were  the  projects 
for  moderating  the  differences  between  the  three  churches.  One  of 
these  was  the  establishment  of  a  philanthropine^  or  academy  of  general 
education,  in  the  principality  of  Anhault-Dessau,  by  a  man  named 
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testants,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  have  been 
brought  into  a  union  for  the  support  of  their  common 
cause  against  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  as  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  was  the  very  principle  of  their  separation  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  this  right  was  exercised  to  an  excess, 
in  which  they  were  led  to  explain  away  religion  itself.  The 
want  also  of  a  liturgy  and  precise  form  of  belief,  pre- 
scribed and  maintained  by  a  public  authority,  had  left  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  to  be  influenced  by  every  vague 
speculation,  which  ingenious  men  might  offer  to  their  at- 
tention. Attempts  were  moreover  made  to  amalgamate  the 
three  churches  into  one,  which  contributed  yet  more  to 
efface  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the 
notorious  infidelity  of  Frederic  II.,  originating  probably 
from  his  early  admiration5  of  the  literature  of  France,  gave 
a  fashion  of  irreverent  freedom  in  religious  discussion,  much 
beyond  the  influence  of  these  predisposing  causes.  The 
reign  of  Frederic  appears  thus  to  have  been  the  epoch  at 
once  of  an  audacious  disavowal  of  revealed  religion,  and  of 
a  corrupt  interpretation  of  its  principles ;  to  have  encou- 
raged the  assaults  of  its  enemies,  and  to  have  enfeebled  the 
resistance  of  its  champions.  Such  a  reign  in  such  a  go- 
vernment was  an  apt  precursor  of  the  disorganisation  of 
Europe.  The  government  had  grown  out  of  the  decay  of 
the  federative  combinations  of  the  empire,  and  tended  to 
disorder  what  remained  of  the  general  system.  The  reign 
propagated  the  corruption  of  that  religious  principle,  with- 
out the  influence  of  which  neither  systems,  nor  governments, 
can  be  held  in  connexion. 

Even  of  this  evil  however,  great  as  it  was,  we  may  take 
the  cheering  view,  that  it  was  not  unmixed,  but  eventually 
the  instrument  of  good.  When  the  pride  of  philosophy 
had  prompted  men  to  place  an  undue  reliance  on  the  power 
of  reason,  nothing  could  so  effectually  recall  them  to  the 
sober  exercise  of  their  understandings,  as  that  it  should 
pursue  its  course  without  restraint,  and  exhibit  fully  to  the 

Bassidow,  which  appears  to  have  chiefly  occasioned  the  lamentable 
corruption  of  the  protestant  religion  in  the  empire. — Robinson's  Proofs 
of  a  Conspiracy,  pp.  80—87.  Dublin,  1798.  5  Four  years  before 

his  accession  he  addressed  to  Voltaire  a  letter  composed  in  the  most 
complimentary  language. 
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world  the  vanity  of  its  pretensions.  The  prostitute  wor- 
shipped in  the  frenzy  of  the  French  revolution  sent  back 
multitudes  to  an  humble  profession  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
and  the  extravagant  speculations  of  the  German  theologians, 
terminating  in  a  rejection  of  every  tenet,  which  could  dis- 
tinguish Christianity  from  simple  deism,  have  excited  a  reli- 
gious re-action,  which  promises  to  regenerate  the  faith  of 
the  original  country  of  the  Reformation. 

The  military  character  of  the  Prussian  government  ap- 
pears to  have  given  birth  to  the  military  conscription,  which 
in  the  mighty  struggle  of  our  own  time,  has  brought  into 
the  field  the  whole  active  population  of  the  French  empire. 
The  experience  of  the  seven-years'  war  having  pointed 
out  to  the  court  of  Vienna  the  necessity  of  imitating  the 
example  of  its  formidable  neighbour6,  the  same  practice  was 
in  the  year  1772  introduced  into  the  greater  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Nor  was  the  innovating  violence  of 
Prussia  confined  to  continental  objects,  for  Frederic  II. 
appears  to  have  first  insisted  on  the  pretension,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  on  which  was  afterwards 
formed  the  maritime  system  of  armed  neutrality,  opposed 
to  the  naval  ascendency  of  Great  Britain7.  This  pretension 
was  advanced  by  him  in  the  years  1747  and  1748;  and, 
though  the  claim  was  resisted  by  our  government,  he  con- 
trived to  indemnify  his  subjects  for  the  losses  sustained  in 
the  contest,  by  seizing  a  part  of  the  Silesian  revenues  due 
to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain8.  On  the  land  and  on 

6  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  489.  7  A  memorial  on  this 

subject  was  presented  in  the  year  1747  by  the  Prussian  ambassador  to 
the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces. — Mem.  of  Frederic  III.  by 
Towers,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  Dublin,  1789.  The  principle  however,  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  appears  to  have  been  amicably  sug- 
gested by  the  Swedes,  in  a  negotiation  with  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
year  1656,  but  declined  by  the  English  ministry. — Whitelock's  Memo- 
rials, p.  627.  8  The  revenues  of  Silesia  had  been  mortgaged  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  some  British  merchants,  as  a  security  for  a 
loan,  and  the  empress-queen,  in  ceding  Silesia,  had  stipulated,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  stand  in  the  place  of  the  late  emperor,  with 
respect  to  this  debt.  The  king  however  detained  200,000  crowns,  as  a 
reprisal  for  eighteen  Prussian  ships  captured  by  the  British,  and 
thirty -three  neutrals,  in  which  the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  con- 
cerned. 
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the  sea  he  was  equally  hostile  to  the  existing  order.  On 
the  land  he  set  the  example  of  transforming  a  people  into 
an  army  ;  on  the  sea  he  proclaimed  resistance  to  the  es- 
tablished regulations  of  maritime  war.  The  prince-royal, 
his  brother,  appears  to  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  the 
ruinous  policy  of  this  celebrated  monarch,  for,  perceiving 
that  his  own  death  was  approaching9,  he  is  said  to  have 
addressed  to  the  king  a  letter  of  most  earnest  remonstrance, 
in  which  he  told  hirn,  that  '  men  read  in  his  success  the 
slavery  of  the  human  race,  the  annihilation  of  laws,  the 
degradation  of  society.'  The  calamities  of  the  French  re- 
volution have  abundantly  justified  this  emphatic  admonitipn. 
From  Frederic  himself  the  ruin,  which  his  brother  appre- 
hended for  him,  was  averted,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  nor  by  the  power  of  his  resources,  but  by  the 
seasonable  death  of  Elizabeth  empress  of  Russia10,  who 
had  been  a  most  formidable  enemy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
sovereigns  favourable  to  his  interest. 

It  may  afford  matter  of  profound  reflection,  that  these 
precedents  of  disorder  were  very  remarkably  turned  both 
against  the  government,  by  which  they  had  been  established, 
and  also  against  France,  where  they  were  followed  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  application.  Among  the  subjugated  go- 
vernments of  Europe  none  drank  so  deeply  as  Prussia  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  degradation  and  dependence;  and  the 
power  of  Napoleon  was  overturned  by  his  peremptory  in- 
terference with  the  existing  arrangements  of  commerce,  and 
by  the  operation  of  his  conscriptions  in  rendering  other 
nations  military11,  while  he  spared  as  much  as  possible  the 
people  of  France. 

The  example  of  successful  violence,  exhibited  by  Prussia, 
was  conjointly  imitated  by  France  and  Spain,  then  united 

9  Towers's  Mem.  of  Frederic  III.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  148,  &c. 

10  She  died  early  in  the  year  1762.     Her  nephew  Peter  III.,  by 
whom  she  was  succeeded,  held  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  highest  ad- 
miration, and  immediately  offered  to  sacrifice  for  peace  all  the  con- 
quests of  Russia,  engaging  to  join  his  troops  with  those  of  Frederic 
even  against  powers  in  alliance  with  his  own  empire.     Peter  was 
deposed,  before  he  could  afford  to  the  king    any  assistance ;    but  his 
wife    and   successor,  Catherine    II.,   influenced   probably    by  a   dis- 
covery of  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  in  her  favour  by  Frederic, 
adhered    to    the   peace,    while    she   recalled  the   troops. — Ibid. 

11  This  observation  was  made  by  Sir  Waller  Scott  in  his  Life  of 
Buonaparte. 
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by  the  family- compact.  The  close  connexion  of  these  go- 
vernments suggested  the  scheme  of  attacking  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  through  her  commercial  connexion  with 
Portugal12,  and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  it 
was  made  an  express  condition  of  this  confederacy,  that 
Portugal  should  be  compelled  to  renounce  her  neutrality, 
and  attach  herself  to  the  allied  courts.  Portugal  was  ac- 
cordingly attacked  by  Spain ;  but,  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
being  exerted  for  her  protection,  the  aggression  had  no 
other  consequence,  than,  as  was  pointedly  said  at  the  time 
by  the  old  lord  Tyrawley13,  that  Spain  thereby  told  hex 
the  secret  of  her  own  weakness. 

This  outrage  was  committed  against  the  law  of  nations 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-years'  war.  In  the 
year  1772,  nine  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  was 
proved  to  the  world  that  this  law  had  ceased  to  command 
any  respect,  and  that  the  system  of  Europe  was  rapidly  de- 
generating into  a  shameless  struggle  of  rapacity.  In  this 
instance  the  scheme  was  projected  by  Prussia,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  powers  procured  by  her  manage- 
ment. 

The  plan  of  partitioning  Poland  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  king  of  Prussia14,  and  to  have  been  by  him 
proposed,  first  to  Austria,  and  afterwards  to  Russia.  As 
Russia  grasped  at  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  country, 
a  concurrence  in  a  plan  of  partition  could  not  have  been 
obtained  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh  without  much  address 
of  management,  assisted  by  favourable  circumstances.  It 
was  accordingly  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  This  was  obtained 
without  much  difficulty.  Russia,  being  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Turkey,  was  then  induced  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
hostility  of  Austria,  to  accept  a  portion  of  Poland  as  an  in- 
demnification for  restoring  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Turks. 

12  Abrege   de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  p.  109.  1S  Politique 

de  tous  les  Cabinets,  tome  ii.  p.  229.  u  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria, 

vol.  ii.  p.  500,  note.  Count  Hertzberg,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
occasion  by  the  king,  having  remonstrated  against  admitting  the  house 
of  Austria  to  a  share  of  the  spoil,  Frederic  replied,  '  Us  partageront 
aussi  la  blame.' 
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Thus  was  begun,  in  the  year  1772,  the  plan  of  partition, 
which  was  followed  twenty-one  years  afterwards  by  the 
second  division  of  Poland.  In  the  first  preparation  of  this 
great  outrage,  preparation  was  carefully  made  for  its  subse- 
quent consummation.  For  insuring  the  continuance  of  the 
evils15,  by  which  Poland  had  been  rendered  defenceless, 
and  even  aggravating  their  mischievous  operation,  a  system 
of  regulations  was  devised  for  the  remaining  territory,  com- 
prehending all  the  existing  abuses  of  the  government,  and 
adding  to  the  limitations  of  the  royal  power  other  restric- 
tions, which  rendered  it  absolutely  nugatory ;  and  under  the 
insulting  pretence  of  providing  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  they  had  spoiled,  this  collection  of  griev- 
ances was,  after  a  resistance  of  two  years,  forced  by  the 
allied  powers  as  an  amended  constitution  on  the  Polish  de- 
legates, who  had  become  sensible  of  the  evil  of  their  once 
valued  privileges. 

Where  was  on  this  occasion  that  provident  apprehension 
of  remote  and  contingent  danger,  which  had  used  to  excite 
a  sensitive  alarm  at  every  encroachment,  and  had  bound 
the  states  of  Europe  in  the  most  complicated  combinations  ? 
The  answer  may  be  found  chiefly  in  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  exertions,  to  which  a  jealousy  of  the  balance  of  power 
had  recently  stimulated  those  very  powers.  The  seven- 
years'  war  had  spread  over  every  region  of  the  globe,  and 
had  wearied  and  exhausted  the  energies  of  Europe.  In  the 
season  of  lassitude,  which  followed  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion, it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  the  acquiescence  of 
the  other  governments.  A  change  of  ministry  in  the  French 
government  was  even  critically  favourable,  by  disabling  the 
opposition  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  at  first  was  ad- 
verse to  the  plan  notwithstanding  the  offered  share  of  the 
spoil,  as  it  was  unwilling  to  bring  the  Prussians  into  a  closer 

15  *  The  partitioning  powers  excluded  all  prospect  of  reform  by  per- 
petuating the  elective  form  of  the  monarchy,  the  liberum  veto^  and  the 
other  inherent  defects  of  the  constitution  ;  and  still  further  circum- 
scribed the  authority  of  the  crown  by  taking  from  the  king  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  castellans,  palatines,  and  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  starosties  or  royal  fiefs,  and  by  vesting  the  execu- 
tive power  in  a  permanent  council  chosen  by  the  diet,  and  presided  by 
the  king.' — Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 
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vicinage16.  With  this  feeling  a  communication  of  the  scheme 
was  made  to  the  French  court  by  that  of  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering,  whether  the  former  would  give  as- 
sistance in  opposing  it ;  but  a  court-intrigue  had  displaced 
the  duke  of  Choiseul,  who  had  already  encouraged  the  Turks 
to  resist  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and  had  substituted  for 
him  the  duke  d'Aguillon,  who  confined  his  attention  to  the 
management  of  domestic  cabals.  Of  the  British  govern- 
ment the  author  has  been  fortunately  enabled  to  assert17, 
that  it  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transaction.  It  may 
indeed  be  questioned,  whether  the  nation,  which  had  been 
recently  connected  with  Russia  by  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  commerce,  would  have  been  disposed  to  forego  its  bene- 
fits for  a  consideration  so  remote  and  general,  as  the  preser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  a  country  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
How  powerful  was  the  influence  of  such  an  interest,  Mr. 
Pitt  experienced,  when  he  reluctantly  relinquished  his  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Turkey  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of 
the  same  state. 

The  southern  countries  of  Europe  did  not  afford  so  con- 
venient a  subject  for  a  conspiracy  of  governments,  as  Poland 
constituted  in  its  northern  region.  The  new  plan  of  par- 
tition therefore  was  not  introduced  among  them.  But  the 
unprincipled  violence,  of  which  the  spoliation  of  Prussia  had 
exhibited  so  striking  an  example,  was  eagerly  imitated,  and 
this  too  in  a  case,  in  which  it  directly  struck  at  what  yet  re- 
mained of  a  system  of  equilibrium. 

Two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-years'  war, 

16  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets,  tome  i.  pp.  146,  147.  17  The 

late  captain  Edward  Hamilton  communicated  to  the  author  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  relative  to  this  transaction.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith, 
•who  was  British  minister  at  Vienna  when  it  was  determined,  returned 
to  England  on  leave  of  absence  some  months  afterwards,  and  meeting 
lord  Weymouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  at  White's 
while  they  waited  for  two  more  to  form  their  party  at  whist,  asked 
him,  whether  he  had  not  been  very  fortunate  in  procuring  for  him  the 
copy  of  the  treaty,  which  he  had  sent  him.  The  secretary  protested 
that  he  had  never  received  such  a  paper,  and  a  search  being  made,  the 
letter  was  found  in  the  foreign-office  with  the  seal  unbroken.  This 
anecdote,  he  added,  had  been  told  to  him  by  two  persons,  to  whom 
Sir  R.  M.  Keith  had  related  it,  and  who  said  he  had  often  told  it,  to 
prove  how  the  characters  of  ambassadors  were  at  the  mercy  of  indo- 
lence and  ignorance. 
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Joseph  II.  had  succeeded  his  father18  in  the  imperial  dignity, 
though  during  fifteen  years  he  was  only  the  colleague  of  his 
mother  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa.  Mr.  Coxe  has  justly 
characterised  this  prince  as  noted  for  a  restless  spirit  of  in- 
novation19, which  was  impatient  of  all  existing  regulations, 
and  for  a  perfidious  duplicity,  which  was  regardless  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements.  These  fatal  propensities  were 
in  some  degree  controlled  by  the  long  tutelage,  in  which  he 
was  retained  by  the  empress-queen ;  but  the  artful  Frederic 
contrived  to  avail  himself  of  them,  even  within  that  period, 
for  engaging  him  in  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  and,  when 
another  opportunity  of  unjust  aggrandisement  appeared  to 
present  itself,  the  emperor  forced  his  reluctant  mother  into 
new  hostilities. 

The  object,  which  on  this  other  occasion  excited  the  am- 
bition of  the  emperor,  was  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria,  which 
seemed  to  be  placed  within  his  grasp  by  the  death  of  the 
elector,  who  had  left  no  male  issue.  A  claim  was  accordingly 
advanced20,  which  would  have  procured  for  him  immediately 
almost  the  half  of  the  electorate,  and  would  have  so  much 
embarrassed  the  remainder,  as  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
the  whole  by  a  projected  exchange  of  territory.  The  acqui- 
sition would  not  only  have  added  much  to  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  would  also  have  connected  with  the 
centre  of  the  monarchy  the  valuable  demesnes,  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  Suabia. 

To  avert  the  opposition  of  the  rival  of  Austria,  Joseph 
tried  upon  Frederic  the  operation  of  that  accommodating 
system  of  partitioning21,  which  he  had  learned  from  that 

18  Francis,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  married  Maria  Theresa 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  but  even  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  had  never  enjoyed  much  influence,  though  about  five  years  after 
that  event  he  was  associated  with  his  consort  in  the  imperial  dignity. 

19  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  629.  2°  The  succession  belonged 
rightfully  to  the  elector-palatine,  as  the  chief  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family.     Joseph  II.  on  the  other  hand  claimed  all  the  fiefs  of  the  em- 
pire, which  preceding  emperors  had  bestowed  on  the  Bavarian  branch, 
without  naming  in  the  investitures  the  palatine  princes  of  the  family. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa  at  the  same  time  claimed  all  the  districts, 
which  had  been  held  by  another  line,  extinct  in  the  year  1425,  alleging 
a  pretended  investiture,  granted  by  the  emperor  Sigismond  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  his  son-in-law  Albert  duke  of  Austria. — Tableau  des 
Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  ii.  pp.  419,  420.  21  Coxe's  Hist,  of 
Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  528. 
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prince,  offering  to  acquiesce  in  certain  plans  of  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  return  for 
his  concurrence  in  the  appropriation  of  Bavaria.  But  the 
circumstances  did  not  appear  to  that  wily  sovereign  to  be 
similar.  He  felt  it  more  suitable  to  his  interest  to  assume 
the  character  of  champion  of  the  Germanic  liberties23,  and 
the  emperor,  after  a  short  struggle,  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  territory23,  which 
he  had  hoped  to  engross. 

Though  Joseph  had  been  disappointed  in  this  effort,  he 
did  not  relinquish  the  object,  and  the  failure  appears  only  to 
have  directed  his  thoughts  to  another  method  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.  He  proposed  accordingly  to  exchange  for 
the  desired  territory  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands24,  a 
proposal  directly  repugnant  to  the  barrier-treaty,  which  had 
transferred  these  provinces  to  the  empire  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  holding  them  for  the  protection  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  same  difficulty,  which  had  frustrated  the  former 
project,  proved  fatal  also  to  this  new  speculation ;  but,  in 
preparing  to  accomplish  it,  the  emperor  had  dismantled  the 
strong  places,  and  expelled  the  Dutch  garrisons. 

Though  the  alliance  formed  between  France  and  Austria 
was  in  truth  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  barrier- 
treaty,  this  had  not  been  formally  abrogated  by  Maria  The- 
resa25, who  was  busily  engaged  in  opposing  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Prussia,  in  securing  her  share  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  which  ad- 
justed her  differences  with  Frederic,  and  was  also  unwilling 
to  offend  the  maritime  powers,  and  attach  herself  wholly  to 
France.  The  restless  rapacity  of  Joseph  II.,  however,  com- 
pleted what  had  been  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the  year  1756. 
Having  come  into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  power  in 
the  year  1780,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  proceeded 
immediately  to  execute  his  plans  of  innovation.  The  barrier 

22  However  in  the  treaty  of  Teschen  he  secured  this  very  advantage, 
the  empress-queen  then  engaging  not  to  oppose  the  reunion  of  the  mar- 
gravates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith  to  the  electoral  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  the  territories  before  offered. — Coxe's  Hist  of 
Austria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  528,  538.  23  This  portion  was  about  a  six- 

teenth part,  whereas  that  which  he  had  already  occupied,  was  nearly  a 
half.— Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  p.  152.  21  Ibid., 

pp.  154 — 156.  25  Coxe  a  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  584,  585.  . 
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was  in  the  following  year  dismantled26,  and  deprived  of  its 
garrisons ;  and  then  the  political  constitution  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  shaken  to  its  foundation27,  and  a  way  prepared  by 
speculative  alterations  for  the  jacobinism  of  France. 

The  dominions  of  the  Austrian  government  were  singularly 
various,  ten  principal  languages  being  spoken  in  the  hetero- 
geneous provinces28,  of  which  they  were  composed,  and  these 
provinces  being  in  other  respects  also  as  distinct  as  so  many 
nations.  In  these  territories  many  grievances  required  to 
be  remedied,  and  Maria  Theresa  had  begun  a  plan  of  gradual 
reformation,  by  reducing  the  enormous  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  and  alleviating  the  oppressions  of  the  pea- 
sants. A  gradual  reformation  was  however  too  slow  for  the 
ardent  spirit  of  Joseph  II.,  which  was  captivated  by  the  pro- 
ject of  reducing  the  discordancy  of  his  dominions  to  one 
simple  system  of  administration.  He  accordingly  published 
a  new  plan  of  government,  which  altered  in  almost  every 
particular  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and, 
though  with  some  few  changes  really  beneficial,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary specimen  of  rapacious  despotism  combined  with 
speculative  innovation.  Eager  for  power,  he  was  led  either 
to  suppress  the  provincial  states,  or  to  render  them  inefficient 
by  novel  modifications,  and  he  made  the  absolute  will  of  the 
sovereign  the  basis  of  the  administration.  Enthusiastic  in 
his  admiration  of  the  French  economists,  he  adopted  into  his 
constitutions  many  of  their  wildest  extravagancies  ;  he  abo- 

26  In  the  years  1783  and  1784  he  attempted  to  abrogate  the  barrier- 
treaty  in  fact,  by  extending  the  limits  of  Austrian  Flanders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  Provinces,  and  by  requiring  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  should  be  free.  This  project  however  he  was  compelled 
by  the  French  court  to  relinquish,  that  court  being  desirous  of  concili- 
ating the  United  Provinces,  with  which  it  was  then  concluding  an  al- 
liance for  weakening  the  British  power  in  the  East  Indies. — Coxe's 
Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  589 — 591.  27  '  He  formed  the  grand, 

but  impracticable  plan,  of  abolishing  all  distinctions  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  by  declaring  that  in  future  there  should  be  no 
more  provinces,  but  one  nation,  one  family,  and  one  empire.  He  first 
abolished  the  numerous  and  separate  jurisdictions,  and  divided  the 
Austrian  monarchy  into  thirteen  governments,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  a  certain  number  of  circles,  or  districts,  proportionate  to 
its  extent.'— Ibid.,  pp.  572,  573.  28  German,  Hungarian,  Scla- 

vonian,  (including  the  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Illyrian  dialects,)  Latin, 
Walachian.  Turkish,  Modern  Greek,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  French. — 
Ibid.,  p.  573. 
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lished  the  right  of  primogeniture,  he  declared  marriage  a 
merely  civil  contract,  he  facilitated  divorces,  and  he  rendered 
bastards  capable  of  inheriting.  The  French  writer  of  his 
life  observes  with  triumphant  satisfaction,  that  almost  all  the 
regulations  of  the  national  assembly  of  his  own  country  had 
been  sketched  by  this  emperor ;  and  Brissot  has  characterised 
him  as  a  greedy  despot,  covering  his  rapacity  with  a  mask 
of  philosophy. 

The  imperial  plan  of  levelling  reformation  was  extended 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  extraordinary  denseness  of  the 
population  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  comfort  afforded  incon- 
testable proof,  that  the  existing  government  was  neither  ill 
adapted  to  the  people,  nor  ill  administered  by  the  rulers  ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  encountered  with  that  strenuous  re- 
sistance, which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  people 
satisfied  with  their  actual  situation,  and  jealous  of  their  nu- 
merous privileges.  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  he  began 
his  operations  by  abolishing  convents,  prohibiting  processions 
and  other  ecclesiastical  practices,  and  removing  images  from 
the  churches.  In  the  year  1786  he  made  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  clergy  by  abrogating  the  privileges  of  the  university 
of  Louvain,  and  instituting  another  seminary,  over  which  he 
placed  foreigners  independent  of  the  bishops.  The  clergy 
of  these  provinces  possessing  almost  unbounded  influence, 
such  an  attack  would  naturally  excite  a  most  violent  discon- 
tent. In  the  following  year  new  causes  of  irritation  were 
added  by  the  arbitrary  suppression  of  the  civil  constitutions, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  broke 
out  into  open  resistance. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Netherlands  might  perhaps  have 
of  itself  broken  up  the  system  of  Europe,  by  establishing 
in  its  centre  an  independent  republic,  if  grief,  occasioned  by 
the  multiplied  embarrassments,  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself,  had  not  brought  the  emperor  to  his  grave  within 
four  months  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He  was 
in  the  year  1790  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II., 
whose  mildness  and  discretion  conciliated  his  revolted  sub- 
jects, and  recovered  this  valuable  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  his  family. 

The  moderation  and  prudence  of  Leopold  might  have  been 
insufficient  for  accomplishing  the  recovery  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  an  apprehension,  which 
neutralised  the  efforts  of  the  insurgents,  and  even  deter- 
mined these  states  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  the  maritime 
powers,  for  effecting  the  re-establishment  of  their  connexion 
with  the  other  dominions  of  Austria.  Such  a  commotion 
could  not  arise  in  a  territory  adjacent  to  France,  at  this  time 
agitated  by  the  first  movements  of  the  revolution,  without 
deriving  from  it  some  portion  of  revolutionary  feeling.  The 
constitutions  however  of  the  Netherlands,  though  republican, 
were  aristocratic ;  and,  when  the  appeal  had  been  made  to 
the  people,  that  people  soon  learned  from  the  example  of 
their  neighbours  to  inveigh  against  the  restrictions  of  the 
very  governments,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  had 
but  a  short  time  before  been  willing  to  expose  themselves 
to  every  danger.  A  democratic  party  was  accordingly  formed, 
and  the  insurgents  became  divided  into  two  hostile  and  irre- 
concileable  factions.  In  this  crisis  the  stroke  of  death  re- 
moved the  sovereign,  by  whose  wild  oppression  the  insur- 
rection had  been  originally  excited,  and  might  still  have  been 
maintained.  The  vigour  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  the  emperor,  was  abated  by  that  event,  and  the 
offer  of  restoring  the  provinces  to  their  former  condition, 
which  was  made  by  the  new  emperor,  was  after  some  hesi- 
tation accepted. 

In  treating  of  this  insurrection  the  honourable  testimony 
should  not  be  omitted,  which  was  borne  by  the  Belgic  de- 
puties at  the  Hague  to  the  good  faith  and  consistency  of  the 
British  government29,  which,  they  said,  had  never  encouraged 
it  in  its  outset,  nor  fed  them  with  false  hopes  in  its  progress ; 
but  had  on  every  occasion  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  assist  them  in 
recovering  and  securing  their  ancient  and  legal  constitution. 
The  policy  of  the  British  government  was  the  legitimate  and 
salutary  plan  of  restoring,  as  much  as  was  possible,  the 
combination  of  that  arrangement  of  states,  which  had  existed 
in  Europe  during  the  preceding  century,  but  was  then  me- 
naced with  dissolution.  Prussia,  actuated  by  its  jealousy 
of  Austria,  appears  to  have  encouraged  an  insurrection, 
which  promised  to  dimmish  the  power  of  the  rival  state  ; 
Great  Britain,  though  alienated  from  Austria  by  the  French 
29  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p'.  692. 
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alliance,  interfered  only,  as  became  its  position  in  the  general 
system,  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  barrier,  which  had  been 
opposed  to  the  ambition  of  France,  and  might  again  afford 
protection. 

Unfortunately  for  Austria  and  for  Europe,  the  emperor 
was  not  actuated  by  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
As  much  attached 30,  as  his  brother  and  predecessor,  to  the 
alliance  of  France,  he  looked  to  it  for  the  future  safety  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  evaded  the  offered  guaranty  of  the 
maritime  powers  and  of  Prussia.  For  the  barrier-treaty  he 
inherited  the  aversion  of  Joseph  II.,  regarding  it  as  an  un- 
necessary dereliction  of  the  natural  advantages  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  the  guaranty  of  Prussia  he  was  more  especially 
anxious  to  avoid,  as  it  would  have  subjected  him  to  the  in- 
terference of  a  formidable  rival.  He  contrived  at  the  same 
time  to  alienate  the  returning  affections  of  his  subjects  in 
the  very  moment  of  reconciliation.  Though  he  had  origi- 
nally consented  to  restore  to  the  Netherlands  their  ancient 
constitution 31,  he  could  not  afterwards  be  induced  to  restore 
it  in  any  other  form,  than  as  it  had  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  before  the  more  grievous  inno- 
vations of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Nor  was  this  disap- 
pointment left  to  act  alone  upon  the  still  rankling  jealousies 
of  the  Netherlands,  being  accompanied  by  some  proceedings 
of  a  violent  character32,  well  fitted  to  irritate  every  principle 
of  disaffection.  By  this  injudicious  conduct  of  the  emperor 
the  democratic  spirit,  which  had  been  excited  in  the  insur- 
rection, was  cherished  and  maintained ;  the  confidence  and 
cordial  attachment  of  the  maritime  powers  were  at  the  same 
time  forfeited  by  his  abandonment  of  the  connexion  in  de- 
clining their  guaranty ;  and  the  system,  wholly  loosened  in 
this  its  main  articulation,  appears  to  have  from  this  time 
merely  awaited  the  violence,  by  which  it  was  in  a  very  few 
years  dissipated  and  destroyed. 

The  very  different  characters  of  Frederic  and  of  Joseph 

30  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  697.  31  Ibid.,  p.  695. 

32  Two  obnoxious  members  of  the  council  of  Brabant  were  removed  ; 
and,  when  the  states  presented  a  violent  protest  against  this  measure, 
and  proceeded  to  other  acts  of  determined  opposition,  the  suspension 
of  their  sittings,  the  erasure  of  their  protests  from  the  journals,  and  the 
arrest  of  four  of  their  members,  increased  the  irritation. — Coxe's  Hist, 
of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  696. 
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were  equally  accommodated  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  crafty  ability  of  the  former  introduced  a  practice  of 
spoliation,  which  ruined  the  principle  of  federative  protec- 
tion ;  the  restless  incapacity  of  the  other  destroyed  the  grand 
link  of  the  system  by  convulsing  the  Netherlands  with  re- 
bellion. The  process  of  dissolution  had  however  been  begun 
when  the  altered  circumstances  of  Germany  disposed  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  ;  and 
the  usurping  violence  of  the  king,  and  the  innovating  vanity 
of  the  emperor,  but  hastened  a  catastrophe,  which  must  have 
ensued  without  their  interposition. 

That  the  catastrophe  of  a  decaying  system  should  be  has- 
tened, may  be  considered  as  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  plan 
of  a  beneficent  providence,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  of 
renovation  may  be  better  preserved  in  a  contracted  period 
of  decay  and  dissolution.  The  means  by  which  it  was  thus 
hastened,  may  also  have  had  an  important  operation  in  so 
modifying  the  result,  as  to  render  it  more  favourable  to  hu- 
man improvement.  If,  in  the  disorganised  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  a  king  of  Prussia  had  not  first 
strengthened  his  scattered  territories  by  the  usurpation  of 
Silesia,  and  then  awed  the  encroaching  empire  of  Russia 
into  a  partition  of  Poland,  that  government,  which  under 
the  ambitious  Catherine  embraced  every  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  concerns  of  Germany,  might  first  have  pos- 
sessed itself  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  then  have  pushed 
its  inroads  into  the  centre  of  the  southern  system.  In  this 
case  the  system  of  Europe  might  have  been  as  effectually 
destroyed,  as  by  the  revolution  of  France,  but  without  simi- 
lar tendencies  to  restoration ;  the  extravagancies  of  demo- 
cratic innovation  might  not  have  instructed  the  world  in  the 
mischiefs  of  speculative  changes  of  government ;  the  blas- 
phemies of  an  infidel  philosophy  might  not  have  shocked 
it  into  a  sober  sense  of  religious  obligation.  The  power  of 
Russia  has  indeed  been  usefully  employed  in  crushing  the 
despotism,  which  followed  a  republican  revolution  ;  but  it 
was  only  capable  of  crushing  with  brute  force,  as.  it  was  far 
less  civilised  than  the  system  to  be  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Northern  System,  from  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt,  concluded  in  the  year  1721,  to  the  death  of  the 
empress  Catherine  II.  in  the  year  1796. 

Catherine  II.  empress  of  Russia  in  the  year  1762— War  of  Russia 
with  Turkey,  1768— The  first  partition  of  Poland,  1772— The  peace 
of  Kainardshi,  1774 — The  armed  neutrality,  1780— The  Russian 
armament  of  Great  Britain,  1791 — The  peace  of  Yassy,  1792 — The 
second  partition  of  Poland,  1793. 

WHILE  the  principles  of  the  southern  system  of  Europe 
were  losing  their  influence,  and  the  combination,  which 
bound  together  its  several  interests,  was  suffering  a  gradual 
relaxation,  the  northern  was  progressive  in  its  formation, 
the  empire  of  Russia,  which  was  its  principal  member,  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  which  appears  to  have  been  its 
function,  continually  increasing  in  resources  and  advancing 
in  improvement.  The  difference  well  befitted  a  system, 
which  should  interpose  with  effect  in  restraining  the  evils 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  other,  and  probably  furnish  the 
predominant  and  controlling  power  of  a  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive confederacy  of  states,  in  a  future  arrangement  of 
a  balanced  policy. 

The  northern  system  had  not  been,  in  any  period  of  its 
existence,  a  system  of  equilibrium,  nor  had  it  a  tendency 
towards  such  an  arrangement.  Russia  on  the  contrary  was 
by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  established  in  an  ascendency,  which 
the  lesser  governments  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not 
aspire  to  control ;  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  policy  of 
Europe,  that  government  might  thenceforward  be  conceived 
to  resemble  one  of  those  exterior  bodies  of  the  planetary 
system,  which  carry  with  them  through  their  orbits  a  number 
of  attendant  satellites,  without  being  themselves  perceptibly 
influenced  by  their  action.  Such  a  system  was  not  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  disturbance  of  any  federal  relations, 
but  could  lose  its  existence  only  by  the  absorption  of  the 
secondary  governments  into  the  principal,  or  by  such  a 
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change  of  the  general  policy,  as  should  involve  the  principal 
government  in  the  combinations  of  the  other  system,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  distinctness  of  that  of  the  north.  It 
was  in  this  latter  manner,  that  the  northern  system  did  ac- 
tually tend  towards  its  destruction.  As  the  empire  of  Russia 
increased  in  power,  it  tended  continually  to  involve  itself  in 
the  relations  of  the  southern  governments,  so  that  at  length, 
immediately  before  the  struggle  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  British  minister  judged  it  necessary  to  oppose  a  power- 
ful confederacy  to  the  further  advances  of  this  northern 
sovereignty. 

The  emperor  Peter  survived  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  little 
more  than  three  years.  In  that  short  interval  however,  and, 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  his  western  hostilities, 
he  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  extending  his  dominion  on 
the  other  side  of  his  immense  territory.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign  he  had  acquired  the  command  of  the  Black 
Sea  by  obtaining  the  possession  of  Azof,  but  was  afterwards 
forced  to  restore  that  place,  nor  was  it  permanently  acquired 
by  Russia  before  the  year  1774,  when  it  was  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Kainardshi.  The  object  of  Peter,  in  this  his  last 
enterprise,  was  to  establish  his  power  in  the  countries  ad- 
jacent to  the  Caspian,  that  he  might  extend  and  secure  the 
oriental  commerce  of  his  subjects. 

The  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  the  seas,  which  pro- 
mise to  Russia  its  most  considerable  aggrandisement.  The 
Baltic,  in  which  navigation  is  by  the  influence  of  climate 
obstructed  during  many  months  of  every  year,  is  naturally 
unfitted  for  becoming  the  scene  of  any  great  maritime  do- 
minion. The  acquisition  of  a  communication  with  that  sea 
was  important  to  Russia,  as  it  would  connect  the  country 
with  the  western  governments,  and  convey  to  it  the  habits 
and  the  improvements  of  a  European  nation.  But  it  seems 
to  be  in  other  directions,  that  Russia  is  by  nature  destined 
to  seek  the  greatness,  to  which  its  prodigious  resources 
encourage  it  to  aspire,  because  it  might  there  be  furnished 
with  free  communications,  which  would  easily  connect  it 
with  the  central  and  eastern  territories  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  distractions  of  Persia  had  seemed  to  present  to  Peter 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  his  eastern  enterprise,  and  he 
had  even  been  invited  to  assist  with  his  forces  the  miserable 
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descendant  of  the  sophis  *,  whose  throne  was  shaken  by  the 
assaults  of  rebellious  subjects.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
set  limits  to  his  acquisitions2,  that  he  might  not  too  much 
alarm  the  jealous  apprehension  of  the  Turks.  The  pro- 
vinces which  he  did  acquire,  were  afterwards  abandoned  by 
Russia,  as  not  compensating  the  efforts  necessary  for  their 
protection.  The  enterprise,  by  which  they  had  been  added 
to  the  empire,  appears  thus  to  have  been  premature,  like 
other  exertions  made  by  this  monarch  for  the  improvement 
of  his  dominions,  which  served  rather  to  point  the  way  to 
his  successors,  than  actually  to  advance  in  the  career. 

Peter  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725,  from  which 
time  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1796,  with  only  three 
short  interruptions,  making  together  about  four  years,  was 
the  throne  of  this  great  empire  occupied  by  female  sove- 
reigns. For  this  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Russian 
succession  that  monarch  appears  to  have  prepared  the  way 
by  the  solemnity  of  crowning  his  wife  Catherine,  which  he 
celebrated  with  unwonted  magnificence  a  few  months  before 
his  decease.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  he  then  intended 
to  designate  the  empress  as  his  successor3 ;  and,  though  an 
intrigue,  in  which  she  was  soon  afterwards  detected,  de- 
prived her  of  his  favour,  she  yet  found  means  to  place  her- 
self after  his  decease  upon  the  throne,  which  she  occupied 
between  two  and  three  years.  As  the  coronation  solemn- 
ised by  Peter  had  facilitated  her  elevation,  so  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  of  that  elevation  set  an  example  of 
usurped  power,  which  was  imitated  by  two  of  her  female 
successors,  Elizabeth  and  the  celebrated  Catherine  II. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Russia  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  our  attention  is  divided  between  the  reign  of 
Peter,  with  which  that  century  was  begun,  and  that  of  the 
second  Catherine,  which  reached  near  to  its  termination. 
Between  these  two  memorable  reigns  intervened  thirty- 
seven  years,  which,  though  not  disgraced  by  any  national 
humiliation,  were  yet  so  inferior  to  these  reigns  in  the  energy 
of  the  government,  that  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  long  in- 
terregnum. Of  these  thirty-seven  years  all  except  four 
were  occupied  by  female  reigns,  and  these  four  were  di- 

1  Levesque,  tome  v.  pp.  121,  122.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  122—124. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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vided  among  the  reigns  of  two  minor  princes,  and  the  yet 
more  transient  sovereignty  of  the  husband  of  the  second 
Catherine.  Under  this  series  of  inefficient  rulers  Russia 
seems  to  have  found  leisure  to  repose  itself  after  the  vio- 
lent exertions  of  Peter,  and  to  prepare  itself  for  the  long  and 
active  career,  in  which  it  was  afterwards  engaged  by  Ca- 
therine. Peter  has  been  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  force 
upon  his  country  improvements,  which  it  was  not  then 
fitted  to  receive.  The  violence,  which  he  employed,  wa.s 
probably  necessary  for  subduing  the  intractable  materials, 
on  which  he  operated ;  but  such  treatment,  to  be  bene- 
ficial, must  be  only  occasional  and  of  short  continuance. 
The  wars  too,  by  which  he  began  the  greatness  of  his 
country,  would  have  proved  ruinous,  if  protracted  beyond 
his  reign.  An  interval  of  tranquillity  was  on  this  account 
necessary  for  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  empire,  and 
for  giving  consistency  and  stability  to  the  fabric  of  power, 
which  had  been  raised  by  his  successes. 

Amidst  all  this  inefficiency  of  government  the  import- 
ance of  the  nation  was  still  maintained.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  short  regencies  that  Kouli-khan,  the  usurper  of  Per- 
sia, after  he  had  conquered  the  Mogul,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  send  a  respectful  deputation  to  the  Russian  sovereign4. 
It  was  one  of  the  female  monarchs 5,  who  enforced  the  elec- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Poland,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  Poles  and  the  intrigues  of  France. 
It  was  another  of  them6,  who  repressed  the  undue  preten- 
sions of  the  Swedes,  though  they  had  armed  to  place  her 
on  the  throne,  and  who  drove  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the 
verge  of  destruction7,  from  which  he  was  rescued  only  by 
her  death  and  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  his  enthusiastic 
admirer.  Russia  was  in  this  interval  a  mighty  mass,  exert- 
ing little  external  vigour  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
but  by  its  mere  weight  capable  of  making  a  formidable  im- 
pression. 

Nor  was  the  internal  improvement  of  Russia  entirely 
stationary  during  this  period  of  comparative  quiescence. 

*  Levesque,  tome  v.  p.  250.  6   The  empress  Anne. — Ibid., 

pp.  226— '231.  6  The  empress  Elizabeth.  The  Swedes  demanded 
Vyburgh  and  all  Finland,  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  She  oi- 
fered  money  which  was  refused. — Ibid.,  p.  272.  7  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
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The  first  Catherine,  or  her  minister  Menchikof,  fulfilled  in 
her  short  reign  the  intention  of  her  husband  by  establishing 
the  academy  of  sciences8,  among  the  original  members  of 
which  she  enrolled  the  two  Bernouillis,  distinguished  for 
their  mathematical  attainments;  and  Elizabeth  instituted 
the  university  of  Moscow,  and  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts 
at  Petersburgh9.  Even  the  weak  and  unfortunate  husband 
of  the  second  Catherine  distinguished  his  transitory  govern- 
ment by  suppressing  the  secret  chancery,  which  was  a  most 
terrible  state-inquisition,  and  by  freeing  the  nobles  from 
various  restrictions,  which  had  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
decorated  servitude10. 

In  reviewing  the  series  of  six  sovereigns,  who  reigned 
in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Peter  I.  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Catherine  II.  to  the  throne,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  the  reigns  of  the  females  were  separated  by 
the  very  fleeting  reigns  of  minors,  or  the  yet  more  transient 
government  of  the  unhappy  husband  of  Catherine.  Be- 
tween the  first  Catherine  and  Anne  intervened  Peter  II., 
who  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  con- 
cluded it  after  little  more  than  two  years  and  a  half.  Be- 
tween Anne  again  and  Elizabeth  intervened  Ivan  VI.,  who 
at  his  accession  was  only  two  months  old,  and  was  deposed 
by  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  about  thirteen.  Between  Eli- 
zabeth, lastly,  and  Catherine  II.  intervened  Peter  III.,  who 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months  was  displaced  by  his  con- 
sort, and  afterwards  experienced  how  short  is  the  passage 
from  the  prison  of  a  sovereign  to  his  tomb.  It  is  surely 
no  refinement  to  remark,  how  much  a  succession  so  curi- 
ously alternated  must  have  tended  to  reconcile  the  rude 
subjects  of  this  government  to  the  dominion  of  a  female. 
At  every  interval  the  imperial  power  reverted  to  a  male,  but 
to  a  male  so  weak  and  transitory,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  placed  upon  the  throne  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
afford  an  advantageous  comparison  to  a  female  successor. 
The  respective  durations  also  of  the  female  reigns  cor- 
respond to  such  a  discipline  of  preparation.  Catherine,  the 
first  in  the  series,  reigned  little  more  than  two  years  ;  Anne, 
the  second,  governed  during  the  longer  period  of  ten ;  Eli- 

8  Levesque,  tome  v.  p.  207.  9  Ibid.,   p.  282.  10    Ibid., 

p.  290. 
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zabeth,  who  was  the  third,  held  the  reigns  of  empire  twenty. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that,  while  these  female  reigns  were 
thus  increasing  in  length,  the  short  male  governments,  with 
which  they  were  alternated,  were  gradually  diminishing, 
from  two  years  and  a  half  to  thirteen  months,  and  from 
thirteen  months  to  six.  It  may  be  added,  that  these  male 
reigns  were  at  the  same  time  descending  from  an  almost 
adult  minor  to  an  infant,  and  from  an  infant  to  a  man, 
whose  maturity  served  only  to  exhibit  confirmed  and  hope- 
less incapacity. 

There  was  also,  it  may  be  observed,  a  curious  progres- 
sion in  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  Russian  empresses 
were  placed  upon  the  throne,  ending  in  direct  usurpation. 
The  first  Catherine  had  been,  as  it  were,  designated  to  the 
succession  by  a  solemn  coronation,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  her  husband  in  a  manifesto,  extolling  the  services 
rendered  by  her  fortitude  to  himself  and  to  the  state ll.  She 
had  not  however  been  expressly  nominated  by  him  to  the 
succession,  as  his  own  law  required  ;  and  the  rupture,  which 
occurred  between  them  immediately  after  the  coronation, 
might  render  it  questionable,  whether  this  had  been  his 
ultimate  determination.  He  died,  it  is  said,  uttering  an 
unfinished  sentence,  which  left  everything  uncertain12.  Ca- 
therine in  these  circumstances  took  possession  of  the  throne 
by  an  usurpation,  which  had  some  semblance  of  a  rightful 
succession.  She  was  herself  regularly  succeeded  by  the 
son  of  her  unfortunate  step-son,  to  whom  she  had  be- 
queathed the  crown ;  but,  this  young  prince  having  died 
without  making  a  similar  appointment,  one  of  the  nieces  of 
Peter  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  an  election  of  the 
nobles.  This  princess  again  was  succeeded  by  Ivan,  the 
infant  son  of  her  niece,  whom  she  had  regularly  nominated,- 
agreeably  to  the  ordinance  of  Peter :  and  the  unhappy  child 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  that  emperor.  Elizabeth  did  not,  like  Anne,- 
resort  to  an  election,  but  claimed  the  succession  as  a  right 
of  inheritance,  though  the  law  issued  by  her  father  had  de- 
termined, that  the  crown  should  be  transmitted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  empresses  had  now 
proceeded  from  an  irregular  and  questionable  succession  to 

11  Levesque,  tome  v.  pp.  127, 128.  "  Ibid.,  p.  202. 
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an  election,  and  from  this  to  a  deposition  of  the  actual  sove- 
reign, cloaked  however  by  a  plea  of  lineal  inheritance.  The 
elevation  of  the  second  Catherine  combined  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  three  cases,  aggravated  by  special  disadvan- 
tages, and  so  constituted  a  proceeding,  to  which  these  appear 
to  have  been  separately  preparatory.  Like  the  first  Cathe- 
rine, she  was  an  alien  to  the  royal  blood  of  Russia,  but 
without  the  advantage  of  an  antecedent  coronation;  like 
Elizabeth,  she  deposed  the  reigning  sovereign,  though  she 
could  not  urge  the  plea  of  a  lineal  succession ;  and,  like 
Anne,  she  trusted  her  pretensions  to  an  election,  but  to  an 
election  of  the  imperial  guards,  not  of  the  nobles  of  the 
empire.  When  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  revolution,  count  Panin  represented  to  her,  that  her 
complete  success  was  hopeless13,  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
all  this  various  apparatus  was  disproportioned  to  the  result. 
The  empire,  to  the  government  of  which  Catherine  thus 
succeeded,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
Such  is  its  extent  that,  like  the  terraqueous  globe  itself,  its 
dimensions  are  estimated  by  degrees  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, rather  than  by  the  puny  measurements,  which  deter- 
mine the  magnitudes  of  other  dominions.  Such  is  the  variety 
of  its  people,  that  it  presents  to  the  view  of  the  philosopher 
an  entire  scale  of  the  gradations  of  human  refinement  and 
barbarism,  from  the  lettered  and  luxurious  capital  of  a  Eu- 
ropean monarchy  to  the  horde  of  the  vagrant  Tatar,  and  the 
yet  lower  savageness  of  the  forlorn  Kamschatkan.  A  Eu- 
ropean empire  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  an  Asiatic, 
and  reaching  almost  to  the  shore  of  America,  it  embraces 
within  its  immense  vicinage  three  of  the  four  regions  of  the 
inhabited  world.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  everlasting 
frosts  of  the  polar  ocean,  and  on  the  south  descending  into 
the  milder  climates,  it  comprehends  almost  all  the  various 
productions,  by  which  nations  are  enriched.  Almost  unas- 
sailable on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  much  of  its  climates, 
the  wildness  of  much  of  its  territory,  and  even  the  vastness 

13  Panin  urged,  that  the  Russians  would  never  submit  to  be  go- 
verned  solely  by  a  stranger,  acknowledging  for  their  sovereign  a  coun- 
tess of  Anhalt.  He  therefore  advised  that  Catherine  should  assume 
the  government  aa  regent  for  her  son. — Tooke's  Life  of  the  Empresc 
Catherine,  vol.  i.  pp.  23tf,  237.  Lond.  1799. 
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of  its  magnitude,  it  seems  to  menace  all  other  governments 
without  being  endangered  by  their  attacks.  In  whatever 
view  we  contemplate  it,  we  behold  something  gigantic,  and 
we  look  with  apprehension  to  the  time,  when  it  shall  put 
forth  all  its  formidable  energies. 

In  the  important  period,  which  prepared  and  began  the 
great  crisis  of  Europe,  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  empire  to 
be  governed  by  a  woman,  but  by  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
mind.  From  the  usurper,  who  dethroned  her  husband,  and 
supplanted  her  son,  we  must  turn  with  abhorrence,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  which  she  displayed  in  the  struggle. 
From  the  shameless  wanton,  who  even  constituted  the  ob- 
jects of  her  licentious  passion  acknowledged  officers  of  her 
court,  and  shifted  them  without  scruple  to  stimulate  a  flag- 
ging appetite,  we  must  recoil  with  unmingled  disgust.  The 
foreign  administration  too  of  Catherine  was  one  continued 
series  of  unwarrantable  encroachments  on  the  independence 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  violating  every  principle  of  na- 
tional security  and  of  conventional  policy.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  abatements  for  public  and  private  miscon- 
duct, we  cannot  refuse  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  to  a 
sovereign,  who  with  successful  activity  wielded  during  thirty- 
four  years  the  power  of  such  a  huge  disjointed  empire,  who 
laboured  to  introduce  among  its  untutored  boiars  and  servile 
vassals  the  knowledge  of  a  regulated  and  liberal  constitution 
of  government,  and  who  exerted  her  utmost  efforts  to  natu- 
ralise the  literature  of  southern  Europe  on  the  ungenial 
banks  of  the  Neva.  Even  the  violence  and  the  sensuality 
of  Catherine  were  indirectly  auxiliary  to  her  claims  on  our 
admiration.  The  consciousness  of  the  unauthorised  means, 
by  which  she  had  effected  her  advancement,  urged  her  to 
incessant  and  unwearied  efforts  for  conciliating  the  affections 
of  her  subjects,  and  for  covering  with  a  blaze  of  glory  the 
imperfection  of  her  title ;  and  the  vulgar  sensuality  of  her 
attachments  effectually  guarded  her  from  the  danger  of  con- 
founding the  character  of  the  favourite  with  that  of  the  mi- 
nister, and  suffering  her  public  conduct  to  be  influenced  by 
her  affections.  Her  vanity  also  contributed  to  the  splendour 
of  her  government,  as  it  sought  its  gratification  in  the  ap- 
plause of  writers,  who  might  influence  the  suffrages  of  the 
civilised  world. 
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If  we  compare  Peter,  who  began  the  greatness  of  Russia, 
with  Catherine,  by  whom  it  was  vastly  augmented,  we  see 
in  each  an  eager  desire  of  encouraging  every  improvement, 
and  in  each  the  same  grasping  and  forecasting  ambition ; 
yet  in  every  other  particular  we  observe  them  as  much  con- 
trasted, as  in  sex.  The  stern  despotism  of  Peter  disre- 
garded the  ceremonial  of  a  court,  but  the  voluptuous  elegance 
of  Catherine  delighted  in  the  splendid  pageantries  of  public 
entertainments.  Peter  again  endeavoured  to  awe  his  subjects 
into  civilisation  by  the  terrors  of  his  severity,  but  Catherine 
studied  to  win  them  to  improvement  by  the  gentle  arts  of 
conciliation.  These  differences  however  corresponded  to  the 
different  periods,  in  which  they  held  the  government.  The 
mildness  and  splendour  of  Catherine  could  not  have  broken 
down  the  barbarism  of  the  Russians,  nor  could  the  headlong 
violence  of  Peter  have  led  them  onward  to  refinement. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Catherine  II.  Russia  had, 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  been  subject  about  seventy 
years  to  the  government  of  females,  the  reign  of  that  em- 
press however  having  occupied  about  one  half  of  the  period. 
In  estimating  the  general  bearing  of  this  extraordinary  case 
of  female  succession,  we  must  exclude  the  consideration  of 
the  public  measures  of  the  state,  for,  though  in  each  of  the 
other  female  reigns  we  find  a  period  of  comparative  inertness 
and  repose,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  last,  nor  indeed  is  any 
influence  of  sex  discoverable  in  the  public  measures  of  the 
second  Catherine.  For  an  influence  of  sex,  which  might 
be  ascribed  also  to  this  sovereign,  we  must  look  exclusively 
to  the  manners  of  the  Russian  court ;  and,  to  judge  of  its 
expediency  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Russian  empresses, 
we  should  consider  the  previous  condition  of  the  nation  in 
regard  to  its  social  habitudes. 

The  northern  empire,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  no 
period  of  chivalrous  refinement,  to  introduce  a  fantastic 
reverence  for  the  female  sex,  which  might  be  gradually  de- 
purated into  a  reasonable  regard.  The  feudal  habits  of 
France  and  Italy  had  not  been  extended  to  Russia,  nor  had 
a  conflict  waged  with  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith, 
served  in  that  country  to  exalt  into  a  devotional  sentiment 
the  gallantry  of  a  military  people.  A  peculiar  process  was 
accordingly  required,  for  giving  to  the  women  that  degree 
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of  importance,  which  belongs  to  them  in  a  period  of  refine- 
ment ;  and  this  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  extraordi- 
nary succession  of  female  sovereigns,  which  followed  the 
first  considerable  efforts  of  improvement,  made  in  the  reign 
of  Peter. 

This  peculiar  influence  of  female  government  was  observa- 
ble at  least  so  early  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  or  about  the  year  1 730,  when  a  passion  for  magnifi- 
cence began  to  prevail  in  the  court  of  Russia,  though  per- 
petually .contrasted  with  instances  of  squalid  rudeness.  At 
this  time  too,  when  that  court  was  disgraced  by  habits  of  the 
most  excessive  inebriety,  the  example  and  authority  of  an 
empress,  who  hated  drunkenness,  must  at  least  have  given 
some  beginning  to  a  reformation  of  the  national  manners. 
The  voluptuous  sensuality  of  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  II.,  in 
a  moral  view,  admit  no  extenuation :  but,  as  one  poison  has 
sometimes  been  said  to  expel  another,  so  may  the  example 
of  sensuality  have  been,  amidst  so  much  barbarism,  the  only 
stimulant  of  efficacy  sufficient  to  rouse  the  court  of  Russia 
from  the  more  hopeless  brutality  of  intoxication.  The  sen- 
suality of  Catherine  in  particular,  however  vulgar  in  the 
selection  of  its  objects,  was  not  openly  opposed  to  the  ob- 
servances of  decorum.  The  public  deportment  of  that 
empress  was  regulated  by  the  most  rigorous  propriety,  and 
to  the  general  observation  her  gratification  seemed  to  consist 
in  enjoying  those  magnificent  pageantries,  which  amuse  and 
improve  the  childishness  of  nations,  equally  as  of  individuals. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  sex  of  Catherine, 
and  regard  her  merely  as  a  sovereign  directing  the  govern- 
ment of  an  extensive  empire,  we  must  rank  her  among  the 
foremost  of  the  claimants  of  renown.  We  see  her  assiduous 
in  multiplying  and  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  education, 
inviting  learned  men  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  a  hospit- 
able asylum  in  her  court,  and  granting  pensions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  academy  of  arts,  that  they  might 
travel  for  improvement  into  countries  of  more  advanced  re- 
finement. We  see  her  prosecuting  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess those  investigations  of  her  remoter  territories14,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Peter,  investigations  deeply  impressing 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  an  empire,  in  which  it 
14  Tooke's  Hist,  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  pp.  360,  &c.  Dublin. 
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could  be  necessary  to  send  out  various  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery within  its  limits.  The  empress  Elizabeth  had  before 
her  proposed  to  abolish  capital  punishments 15 ;  but  she  had 
suffered  criminals  to  be  deprived  of  life  by  the  barbarous 
punishment  of  the  knoot,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  reign  of  that  empress  had  been  also  disgraced  by 
other  instances  of  severity.  Catherine  first  prohibited  the 
use  of  torture  in  all  criminal  cases,  and,  without  any  osten- 
tation of  humanity  in  protesting  against  capital  punish- 
ment, infused  a  real  mildness  into  the  judicial  system  of  her 
empire.  These  indeed  were  efforts  of  a  reformation,  which 
a  despot  might  easily  be  conceived  capable  of  exerting,  as 
tending  even  to  render  the  possession  of  power  more  secure. 
Catherine  however  did  much  more,  for  she  endeavoured  to 
introduce  among  her  subjects  the  habits  and  the  principles  of 
a  liberal  constitution  of  government.  The  assembly  of 
deputies,  which  she  convened  from  all  the  provinces  of  her 
empire,  though  a  premature,  was  yet  an  honourable  effort, 
to  enlighten  the  political  views  of  her  people  :  the  instruc- 
tions, which  she  had  caused  to  be  composed  for  the  guidance 
of  that  assembly,  though  apparently  not  productive  of  any 
immediate  effect,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  political  improvement  for  a  future  period :  and  it  should 
be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  autocratrix  of  all  the 
Russias,  that  a  Russian  translation  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England  was  published  with  her 
sanction16,  as  if  to  afford  to  her  subjects  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  practical  administration  of  a  balanced  govern- 
ment. 

The  objectionable  part  of  the  government  of  this  empress 
related  to  the  foreign  concerns,  not  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  She  appears  to  have  been  perpetually 
apprehensive,  that  she  should  be  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe.  So  anxious  indeed  was 
she  to  assume  a  rank  among  European  nations,  that  the  first 
chapter  of  her  celebrated  instructions  for  framing  a  code  of 
laws,  is  employed  in  proving  that  Russia  is  a  European 
state.  For  supporting  this  pretension  of  European  import- 
ance, and  also  for  gratifying  an  ambition,  which  dominions  of 

»  Tooke's  Hist,  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  pp.  114,  115.  16  Ibid.,  vrol.iii. 
pp.  305,  306. 
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scarcely  discovered  vastness  could  not  satisfy,  she  was  un- 
ceasingly engaged  in  foreign  interferences  and  encroach- 
ments, employing  alternately  the  artifices  of  secret  intrigue 
and  the  violences  of  open  and  audacious  usurpation.  The 
Russian  government  accordingly  became,  under  her  direction, 
a  power  of  pestilent  activity  to  the  existing  -relations  of 
Europe,  disturbing  the  settled  affinities  and  antipathies  of  its 
states,  and  confounding  the  acknowledged  principles  of  in- 
ternational policy.  The  body,  which  had  heretofore  moved 
in  its  distant  orbit,  composing  with  its  attendant  satellites  a 
separate  combination,  burst  from  its  former  path,  and  carried 
disorder  among  the  other  members  of  the  general  system. 

The  first  object  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Catherine  appears 
to  have  been  the  assumption  of  a  more  direct  dominion  over 
the  unfortunate  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  her  by  the  crafty  Frederic  of  Prussia. 
The  anarchy,  into  which  this  once  powerful  monarchy  had 
fallen,  presented  it  an  easy  prey  to  her  ambition,  while  its 
local  situation,  interposed  as  it  was  on  the  one  hand  between 
her  empire  and  Germany,  and  on  the  other  facilitating,  or 
impeding,  her  approaches  towards  Constantinople,  consti- 
tuted it  the  highway  to  the  attainment  of  importance  in  the 
west,  and  of  dominion  in  the  east  of  Europe.  In  the  second 
year  of  her  reign,  the  death  of  the  third  of  the  Saxon  sove- 
reigns of  Poland  afforded  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  that  country,  which  she  eagerly  embraced ; 
and,  after  a  struggle  of  about  a  year,  she  enforced  the  elec- 
tion of  Poniatofsky,  one  of  her  discarded  favourites,  having 
previously  procured  from  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles a  declaration  of  neutrality17,  made  by  them  in  the 
hope  of  detaching  her  from  the  interest  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Whether  the  interposition  of  Catherine  had  been 
really  suggested  by  Frederic,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  she 
shortly  afterwards  concluded  with  this  monarch  a  definitive 
alliance,  guaranteeing  the  continuance  of  that  elective  go- 
vernment, which  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  weakness  of 
Poland.  Her  choice  of  Poniatofsky  was  well  adapted  to  her 
purpose  of  encroachment.  Possessing  external  graces  and 
specious  accomplishments,  but  destitute  of  talents  and  of 
energy,  he  was  a  theatrical,  rather  than  a  real  sovereign, 
17  Tooke's  Hist,  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  pp.  282,  283. 
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fitted  to  attract  the  regards  of  an  unthinking  multitude,  not 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  if  he  could 
have  been  really  disposed  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
his  crown. 

The  Austrian  alliance  of  France,  which  by  relaxing  the 
barrier-treaty  had  so  fatally  enfeebled  the  federal  relations  of 
the  southern  states,  appears  to  have  been  also  among  the 
northern  powers  destructive  of  the  existing  combinations, 
for  it  detached  the  French  court  from  the  interest  of  Poland, 
and  induced  it  to  abandon  that  country  to  Russia,  during  the 
struggle  with  the  Prussian  monarch.  The  French  court  was 
at  length  roused  to  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  Russia, 
and  in  the  year  1768  excited  the  Turks  to  declare  war  against 
Catherine.  The  effect  however  was  only  to  determine 
Catherine  to  divide  with  Frederic  the  prey,  which  she  had 
proposed  to  engross. 

The  first  adjustment  of  the  northern  governments  was 
made  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  as  that  of  the  south  had  been 
arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and,  as  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  had  introduced  a  new  arrangement  of  power  in  the 
place  of  the  latter  of  these  two  treaties,  so  in  the  north  had 
the  treaty  of  Nystadt  been  the  epoch  of  an  important  modi- 
fication of  that  of  Oliva.  In  the  two  fundamental  treaties, 
of  Oliva  and  Nystadt,  by  which  the  northern  interests  of 
Europe  were  thus  successively  adjusted,  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Poland  had  been  expressly  guaranteed.  By 
the  former  the  ascendency  of  the  north  had  been  transferred 
from  Poland  to  Sweden,  but  the  territory  of  Poland,  as  regu- 
lated by  that  treaty,  was  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties. In  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  again,  which  transferred  the 
ascendency  from  Sweden  to  Russia,  Poland  was  included  as 
allied  to  the  czar,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  bound  to  con- 
clude a  durable  peace  with  that  country  under  his  mediation. 
It  appears  therefore  that  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  it 
violated  every  principle  of  general  security,  was  a  special  and 
direct  infringement  of  the  two  conventions,  upon  which  the 
northern  system  had  been  established. 

The  Turkish  war,  though  it  clashed  with  this  primary  ob- 
ject of  Catherine,  opened  to  her  a  prospect  more  inviting  to 
her  ambition.  In  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign  the 
scheme  of  driving  the  Turks  from  Europe  had  been  sug- 
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gested  to  her  by  marshal  Munich18,  who  had  conceived  it 
when  an  exile  in  Siberia.  She  was  therefore  prepared  to 
avail  herself  of  the  occasion  afforded  by  the  aggression  of 
that  people,  and  at  once  determined  to  excite  an  insurrection 
of  the  Greeks,  of  whose  independence  she  professed  herself 
the  protector.  The  Greeks  however,  though  they  obeyed 
with  alacrity  the  call  of  freedom,  were  ill  qualified  to  main- 
tain the  pretension19.  More  inclined  to  pillage  than  to  fight- 
ing, they  showed  themselves  destitute,  not  merely  of  disci- 
pline, but  also  of  courage.  In  Egypt  a  revolution  begun  by 
Ali-bey20,  who  meditated  to  render  that  country  once  more 
the  intermediate  station  of  European  and  Asiatic  commerce, 
was  supported  by  the  Russians  during  three  years ;  but  in 
this  instance21  their  own  want  of  skill  appears  to  have  hin- 
dered them  from  profiting  by  their  successes,  and  the  death 
of  the  bold  adventurer  put  an  end  to  their  hopes.  The 
peace  of  Kainardshi,  concluded  in  the  year  1774,  terminated 
this  Turkish  war,  when  it  had  lasted  about  four  years  and  a 
half. 

Though  the  enterprises  of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  not  been  successful,  important  advantages  were  gained 
by  the  war,  as  the  treaty  granted  to  that  state  the  possession 
of  some  places  which  opened  to  it  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  established  the  independence  of  the  Crimea22,  to 
which,  as  to  another  Poland,  Catherine  became  thenceforward 
a  pretended  protector,  until  she  should  find  an  opportunity 
of  reducing  it  under  her  power. 

During  her  struggle  with  the  Turks  the  Russian  empress 
had  been  studious  to  conciliate  the  maritime  governments, 
and  particularly  Great  Britain,  that  her  naval  expeditions  to 
the  Mediterranean  might  not  experience  interruption.  She 
had  accordingly23,  just  before  the  termination  of  the  Turkish 
war,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  the 
British  government,  by  which  considerable  advantages  were 
bestowed  upon  the  British  commerce.  But  her  attachment 
ceased  with  the  occasion  ;  and  when,  five  years  afterwards24, 
the  French  had  exerted  their  influence  with  the  court  of 

18  Tooke's  Hist,  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  19  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

30  Ibid.,  pp.  38,  &c.  21  Ibid.,  pp.  34,  100,  101.  23  Ibid., 

p.  117.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  »*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273, 

293,  294. 
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Constantinople,  in  assiiaging  the  jealousy,  which  her  former 
successes  and  continued  encroachments  had  excited,  and  in 
procuring  for  her  some  additional  concessions,  she  was  easily 
induced  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  their  ambassador,  and  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  neutrality,  in  opposition 
to  the  maritime  pretensions  and  power  of  Great  Britain. 

The  object  of  this  confederacy  was  to  extort  from  the  dis- 
tress of  the  British  government,  then  engaged  in  the  struggle 
with  the  revolted  colonies  of  North  America,  the  abolition 
of  two  of  the  established  principles  of  the  maritime  law  of 
nations25.  It  was  required  that  the  property  of  an  enemy 
should  be  secure  from  capture,  when  in  the  ship  of  a  neutral 
trader;  and,  though  Denmark  and  Sweden  acknowledged 
themselves  bound  by  existing  treaties  to  a  different  and  more 
comprehensive  enumeration  of  contraband  merchandise,  Rus- 
sia, with  the  other  contracting  powers,  contended  for  the 
limitation  of  this  description  of  goods  to  mere  instruments 
of  war,  without  including  stores  necessary  for  naval  equip- 
ments. At  the  suggestion  of  the  king  of  Prussia  another 
article  was  added,  declaring  the  Baltic  to  be  a  close  sea,  and 
excluding  from  it  the  armaments  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

By  this  great  combination,  to  which  even  Portugal  had 
been  induced  to  accede,  it  was  hoped  that  a  deadly  wound 
might  be  inflicted  upon  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain. 
That  dominion  however  survived  for  another,  and  yet  more 
arduous  struggle.  But,  though  the  maritime  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  remained  unshaken,  the  federal  system  of 
Europe  was  then  virtually  destroyed.  The  same  states,  it 
is  true,  continued  to  exist;  the  same  forms  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  continued  to  be  maintained ;  but  the  relations, 

25  To  prevent  the  co-operation  of  a  Russian  fleet  with  the  British 
navy,  the  French  court  had,  in  the  year  1754,  proposed  to  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  to  form  an  armed  naval  convention  for  the  protection,  as 
was  alleged,  of  the  trade  of  the  maritime  states,  and  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  accordingly  concluded  in  the  year  1758, 
under  the  sanction  of  France  and  Prussia ;  but  it  was  in  the  following 
year  disconcerted  by  the  successes  of  the  British  navy. — Sketches  of 
France  and  Russia,  p.  123.  Hague,  1803.  The  pretension  was  ma- 
tured in  the  American  war,  which,  being  purely  maritime,  had  given 
extraordinary  activity  to  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  sup- 
plying the  materials  of  naval  equipment. — Tabl.  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe, 
tome  ii.  p.  445. 
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which  had  bound  the  states  of  Europe  together,  and  had 
given  order  and  consistency  to  their  combinations,  were  then 
dissolved.  Since  the  wars  of  the  British  revolution  the 
British  government  had  been  the  controlling  power,  which 
restrained  the  excesses  of  French  ambition,  and  protected 
the  secondary  states.  In  the  war  of  America  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  general  policy  was  wholly  disregarded.  The 
continental  governments,  instead  of  seeing  the  security  of 
their  own  independence  in  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great 
Britain,  beheld  only  an  opportunity  of  deriving  some  imme- 
diate advantage  from  its  destruction.  Another  Poland  was 
to  be  partitioned  by  one  general  confederation  of  rapacity. 
The  object  however  of  the  new  conspiracy  of  spoliation  was 
not  a  government  become,  by  its  inherent  disorders,  almost 
superfluous  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  but  the  actual 
dominion  of  the  ocean,  the  grand  support  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  political  system.  In  one  respect  the  confederacy  was 
ruinously  effectual.  It  dissolved  the  connexion  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dutch  republic26,  and  thus  afforded  to  the 
emperor  an  opportunity  of  abrogating  the  barrier-treaty. 

Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have  justly  appreciated  the  mischiev- 
ous tendency  of  this  general  derangement  of  political  rela- 
tions, and  to  have  sought  with  anxiety  for  some  method  of 
re-establishing  the  equilibrium,  which  the  interference  of 
Russia  had  so  violently  disturbed.  The  renewal  of  the  war 
with  Turkey  presented  the  occasion.  So  desirous  was  Ca- 
therine of  effecting  the  conquest  of  European  Turkey,  that 
she  had  with  this  view  given  the  name  of  Constantine  to 
the  second  of  her  grandsons,  and  had  caused  him  to  be 
nursed  by  Greek  women,  that  he  might  from  his  infancy 
acquire  the  language  of  his  intended  sovereignty. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  this  ambitious  and  enterprising 
empress  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
she  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  a  partition- 
treaty  for  the  spoliation  of  Turkey,  the  restless  and  grasping 
mind  of  Joseph  II.  having  been  easily  induced  to  concur. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  combination 
of  the  two  imperial  courts,  formed  a  confederacy  of  the 
electors  and  other  princes  of  Germany,  to  which  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  acceded,  as  elector  of  Hanover.  Though 
M  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  des  Traites,  tome  ii.  pp.  21 1,  212. 
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the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Austria  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1780,  and  the  former,  in  reliance  upon  it,  committed 
various  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the  Turks,  that 
people  did  not  declare  war  against  Russia  until  the  year 
1787.  In  the  interval  the  empress  possessed  herself  of 
the  Crimea,  the  independence  of  which  had  been  stipulated, 
apparently  with  this  very  design,  in  the  treaty  of  Kainardshi, 
the  mediation  of  France  being  at  this  time  employed  to  pro- 
cure the  acquiescence  of  the  Turks.  The  court  of  Constan- 
tinople at  length  could  no  longer  endure  the  encroachments 
of  a  government27,  which  seemed  desirous  of  driving  it  to 
hostility.  War  was  accordingly  proclaimed  by  the  Turks, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  northern  em- 
pire, projected,  in  concert  with  Prussia,  the  well  known 
Russian  armament  for  the  protection  of  their  dependencies. 

The  measures  of  the  confederacy  thus  formed  against 
Russia  were  in  some  respects  successful.  Sweden  was 
rescued  from  the  Danish  allies  of  the  empress28;  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  who  had  succeeded  Joseph  II.,  was  induced 
to  abandon  the  project  of  Turkish  spoliation ;  and  the  ac- 
quisitions even  of  Russia  were  limited  to  the  territory  of 
Otchakof.  This  acquisition  the  empress  would  have  failed 
to  make,  if  the  British  minister  had  not  been  forced  by  the 
clamour  of  the  opposition,  and  by  the  resistance  thus  ex- 
cited among  the  merchants,  to  relinquish  his  purposed  pro- 
tection. By  this  involuntary  abandonment  of  the  confede- 
racy 29,  though  Sweden  and  Turkey  had  been  saved,  the 
last  effort  to  support  a  federal  system  in  opposition  to  a 
coalition  of  two  great  powers  was  defeated. 

The  empress  was  duly  sensible  of  the  service,  which  she 
had  on  this  occasion  received  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition-party  in  the  British  parliament.  His  bust 

27  Tooke's  Hist,  of  Russia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  122,  123.  28  Sweden, 

by  an  attempt  made  on  Norway,  some  years  before  this  time,  had 
given  occasion  to  a  strict  alliance  between  Denmark  and  Russia. 
Catherine  moreover  had  recently  conciliated  the  Danes  by  the  cession 
of  the  patrimonial  rights  of  her  son  in  the  duchies  of  Sleswic  and 
Holstein.— Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247,  248;  vol.  iii.  pp.  172,  &c. 

29  The  author  was  informed  by  the  late  lord  Redesdale,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  declared  that  his  acquiescence  in 
the  opposition  given  to  this  measure  was  the  only  part  of  his  political 
conduct,  of  which  he  then  repented. 
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was  accordingly  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  her 
favourite  retreat,  though,  for  his  subsequent  opposition  to  a 
war  with  France,  it  was  afterwards,  with  that  of  Voltaire, 
as  an  instigator  of  revolution,  condemned  to  obscurity. 
His  confidential  friend  too,  Mr.  Adair,  whom  he  had  de- 
spatched to  encourage  the  empress  in  her  enterprise,  was 
received  with  distinguished  attention,  and  pointedly  pre- 
ferred to  the  ambassador  of  his  sovereign. 

If  any  comment  be  required  on  the  peace,  which  was 
thus  forced  upon  the  British  minister,  it  may  be  read  in 
the  second  partition  of  Poland,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. The  dismemberment  of  that  country  by  the  earlier 
spoliation  was  the  first  great  breach  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion of  Europe.  The  second  partition  of  it  announced  the 
destruction  of  the  system,  and  for  the  overbearing  violence 
of  revolutionised  France  it  only  remained  to  break  up  the 
frame-work. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  history  of  Colonisation  and  Commerce,  from  the  British 
revolution  in  the  year  1688  to  the  French  revolution 
in  the  year  1 789. 

Decline  of  the  Mogul  empire  of  India  commenced  in  the  year  1707 — 
completed  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  1739 — War  in  India  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  1744 — The  battle  of  Plassey,  1757 

Louisiana  settled,  1698 — acquired  by  France,  1753— Canada 

and  Louisiana  acquired  by  Great  Britain,  1759 — The  American  war, 
1775 — The  United  States  of  North  America  independent,  1783. 

AN  insular  government,  looking  to  the  extension  of  its 
trade,  would  naturally  prefer  the  islands,  as  the  objects  of 
its  enterprises  in  India.  To  these  accordingly  was  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  government  early  directed.  The 
pre-occupancy  of  the  Dutch  however  having  rendered  the 
scheme  of  insular  settlements  impracticable,  that  govern- 
ment established  its  factories  on  the  continent  of  India ;  and 
thus  the  United  Provinces,  as  they  had  been  in  Europe  the 
means  of  engaging  Great  Britain  in  the  struggles  of  the 

x  2 
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continental  states,  furnished  also  in  India  the  immediate 
occasion,  which  connect  it  with  the  concerns  of  the  eastern 
continent. 

The  attention  of  the  English  government  having  thus 
been  directed  towards  the  continent  of  India,  a  second  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  French,  which  extended  the  factories 
of  traders  into  a  great  empire.  Less  commercial,  and  more 
intriguing  and  ambitious,  than  their  British  rivals,  the 
French  first  sought  to  derive  advantage  from  the  distractions 
of  the  declining  empire  of  the  Moguls1.  The  policy  adopted 
by  one  of  the  two  rival  nations  became  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  other ;  the  arms  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
were  accordingly  opposed  in  the  confused  and  barbarous 
struggle  of  the  princes  of  India ;  and  amidst  the  blended 
hostility  of  .the  west  and  of  the  east  were  gradually  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  extraordinary  empire,  which  our 
government  now  holds,  at  a  distance  of  almost  a  fourth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  over  provinces  much 
more  extensive  than  its  original  territory2,  containing  a 
population  greatly  exceeding  in  number  its  European  sub- 
jects. 

While  the  active  rivalry  of  the  French  was  thus  urging 
the  British  to  engage  in  the  quarrels  of  India,  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  Mogul  empire  was  relaxing  the  subordination  of 
its  princes,  and  reducing  the  peninsula  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
most  favourable  to  the  interposition  of  the  Europeans.  The 
death  of  Aurungzeb,  which  happened  in  the  year  1707,  has 
been  marked  as  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  this  eastern 
sovereignty.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  reign,  in  which  he 
had  crushed  both  the  independent  kingdoms  of  the  other 
Mohammedans  of  India,  and  the  native  principalities,  which 
still  maintained  themselves  in  the  peninsula,  he  left  his 

1  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  300. — Sulivan's  Analysis  of  the  Polit. 
Hist,  of  India,  p.  54.  2  The  British  possessions  in  India  have 

been  estimated  by  Pinkerton  to  have  contained,  in  the  year  1799,  after 
the  reduction  of  Tippoo,  about  212,496  square  British  miles,  or  about 
75,000  more  than  are  comprised  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the 
population  subject  to  Great  Britain  was  by  him  supposed  to  be  twelve 
or  fourteen  millions,  but  he  has  remarked,  that  by  Sir  William  Jones 
it  was  estimated  at  thirty. — Mod.  Geogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  At  present 
the  estimate  even  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  doubled,  and  the  territory 
extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  India. 
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throne  to  the  contentions  of  his  children,  and  his  empire  to 
the  ambitious  enterprises  of  his  subject  chieftains  and  of 
strangers.  The  work  of  ruin,  begun  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  family  of  Aurungzeb,  was  completed3,  thirty-two  years 
after  his  decease,  by  the  invasion  of  Thamas  Kuli-khan,  who 
had  first  availed  himself  of  the  weakness  of  the  government 
of  Persia  to  usurp  the  throne  of  his  sovereign,  and  then, 
under  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah,  carried  his  arms  into  India. 
As  the  irruption  of  Timur  had  broken  down  the  earlier  em- 
pire of  Delhi,  and  had  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Portuguese,  so  did  that  other  invasion  of 
the  Persian  usurper  inflict  on  the  Mogul  empire  a  wound  so 
deadly,  that  from  this  time  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  existing,  being  wholly  incapable 
either  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  British,  or  even  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  its  interior  government. 

An  East  Indian  company  was  formed  in  England  so  early 
as  in  the  year  1600,  but  a  century  elapsed  before  it  attained 
a  stable  prosperity.  Resisted  in  India  by  the  Dutch,  and 
enfeebled  at  home  by  the  public  dissensions,  it  was  long  un- 
able to  effectuate  its  scheme  of  sharing  largely  in  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  east ;  and,  though  the  vigorous  government 
of  Cromwell  bore  down  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch,  and 
opened  to  the  English  the  prospect  of  a  successful  establish- 
ment,  the  hope  thus  inspired  was  in  the  year  1698  baffled 
by  the  competition  of  a  rival  company,  which  for  a  time  ob- 
tained a  charter  investing  it  with  similar  powers.  The  mis- 
chief however  arising  from  this  competition  soon  suggested 
its  remedy.  The  two  companies  were  united  in  the  year 
1702,  five  years  before  the  death  of  Aurungzeb  gave  to  the 
empire  of  the  Moguls  the  epoch  of  its  decay  and  ruin. 

But,  though  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  English 
company  may  thus  be  dated  almost  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment was  of  a  much  later  origin.  The  struggle  between  the 
companies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  began  in  the  year 
1 744,  when  a  war,  which  raged  between  the  governments  of 

3  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  28B.  Thamas  Kuli-khan  possessed  himself  of 
the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  year  1736.  In  the  year  1739  he  invaded 
India. — Hist,  of  Nadir  Shah  by  James  Eraser,  pp.  118,  152.  Lond., 
1742. 
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the  two  countries,  extended  its  fury  to  the  distant  settlements 
of  their  mercantile  corporations.  It  was  in  this  war,  that 
the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  French  at  once  set  the  example, 
and  imposed  the  necessity,  of  blending  the  interests  of 
trading  companies  with  the  confused  and  unsteady  politics 
of  India.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  had  just  before  in 
effect  put  an  end  to  the  Mogul  dominion ;  the  authority  of 
the  throne  of  Delhi  was  thenceforward  but  a  legal  fiction, 
which  served  to  justify  the  pretensions  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous claimants  of  its  provinces  ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
vast  territory  became  a  scene  of  tumultuous  contention,  af- 
fording infinite  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  a  meddling 
ambition.  The  battle  of  Plassey,  fought  in  the  year  1757, 
has  been  marked  as  commencing  the  greatness  of  the  mer- 
chant-princes of  Britain4. 

The  manner,  in  which  this  greatness  has  been  acquired, 
has  been  at  various  times  the  subject  of  the  severest  con- 
demnation. It  might  indeed  be  presumed  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  conduct  of  the  British  agents  would  fre- 
quently be  such,  as  must  incur  the  reprobation  of  every 
moral  mind.  Far  removed  from  the  control  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  triumphant  over  the  opposition  of  their  rivals, 
they  saw  before  them  a  vast  and  opulent  territory,  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  its  ancient  government,  and  distracted 
by  the  interfering  pretensions  of  inferior  chieftains.  In 
these  circumstances  much  of  that  aggrandisement,  by  which 
the  factories  of  British  traders  were  gradually  transformed 
into  a  great  empire,  must  have  been  effected  by  violence 
and  usurpation.  Much  however  has  resulted  from  a  jus- 
tifiable self-defence  ;  and  in  particular  an  unprovoked  seizure 
of  Calcutta5,  in  the  year  1756,  with  the  cruelty  exercised 

4  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  The  British  remained,  at  the  peace  of 
the  year  1763,  sovereigns  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  of  the  northern  Circars,  of  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  all 
their  old  possessions  on  the  Malabar  coast. — Malcolm's  Sketch  of  the 
Polit.  Hist,  of  India,  p.  36.  Lond.,  1811.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  con- 
siders this  great  struggle  with  the  French,  as  having  raised  the  charac- 
ter of  the  company  from  the  sordidness  of  mere  traders,  by  which  it 
had  been  disgraced.  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  3rd  series, 
vol.  L  p.  83.  Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1833.  5  Surajah  Dowlah,  soubah, 
or  viceroy,  of  Bengal,  excited,  as  is  thought,  by  the  French,  seized 
Calcutta,  and  treated  the  garrison  with  great  cruelty. — Tableau  des 
Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  ii.  p.  367. 
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upon  the  garrison,  was  the  immediate  excitement  to  the 
conquests  effected  in  that  part  of  India,  which  formed  the 
commencement  of  the  empire  of  the  company.  That6  the 
British  empire  of  India,  however  acquired,  shall  be  rendered 
the  instrument  of  improvement  to  the  nations  of  the  east, 
we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope,  if  we  retain  in  our  recollec- 
tion, that  the  British  government  is  the  only  one  registered 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  which  in  repeated  instances  has 
subjected  its  satraps  to  public  enquiry7,  and  in  one  memor- 
able instance  to  a  most  protracted  prosecution,  not  for  having 
neglected  the  tempting  opportunity  of  aggrandising  his  coun- 
try, not  for  having  sacrificed  to  a  timorous  moderation  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  his  employers,  but  for  having  pursued 
with  too  much  ardour  the  specific  objects  of  his  mission, 
or  for  having  established  the  national  greatness  on  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  foreign  and  distant  nations. 

The  transatlantic  settlements  of  Great  Britain,  especially 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  present  an  object  most 
completely  contrasted  to  those,  which  have  been  hitherto 
considered,  in  regard  at  once  to  their  original  circumstances, 
their  formation  and  character,  and  the  revolution,  by  which 
a  large  portion  of  them  has  been  dismembered  from  the 
parent- state.  Yet  even  between  these  very  remote  and 
heterogeneous  dependencies  we  may  observe  a  very  remark- 
able adaptation  of  their  respective  fortunes  in  their  mutual 
relation,  as  they  were  connected  with  the  security  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  mother-country.  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  the  very  same  war,  which  sowed  the  seed  of  American 
independence  by  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  crushed 
the  competition  of  France  for  dominion  in  India,  and  estab- 
lished the  ascendency  of  Great  Britain.  Preparation  was 
thus  made  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  British  nation  in  the 
one  region,  at  the  very  same  time  when  it  was  also  made  for 
the  diminution  of  its  possessions  in  the  other  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral influence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  concerns  of  the  world 

6  The  population  of  the  territories  forming  British  India  is  89,577, 206 
souls;  the  area  514,190  square  miles.  Including  the  allied  and 
protected  states,  the  whole  area  is  1,128.800  square  miles.  The  revenue 
in  1828-9,  was  £22,691,721. — Reports  of  Committees  in  1831  and 
1832,  cited  by  Captain  B.  Hall,  in  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
3rd  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  277',  279.  7  Those  of  lord  Clive,  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  lord  (since  marquess)  Wellesley. 
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was  accordingly  upheld,  while  the  American  revolution  ex- 
panded an  indefinite  field  for  the  exertions  of  human  industry 
and  improvement. 

The  whole  of  the  territory 8,  which  afterwards  became  that 
of  the  American  republic,  was  originally  vested  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  a  company,  named  the  Plymouth-council. 
It  was  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Virginia,  but 
was  gradually  divided  into  several  states,  administered  by 
governments  of  the  most  different  kinds.  The  states  of 
New  England,  having  been  colonised  by  the  fugitive  Puri- 
tans of  the  mother-country,  were  formed  under  chartered 
constitutions,  which  assigned  to  the  people  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  powers  of  the  government.  Others,  as  the 
southern  states,  remained  to  a  late  period  subject  to  pro- 
prietary governments,  which  ceded  to  individuals  a  controlling 
superintendence,  properly  belonging  to  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  the  empire.  Others  again,  as  Virginia,  were  very 
early  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown, 
with  constitutions  distinguished  by  the  name  of  royal  go- 
vernments. All  the  proprietary  governments  however  were 
at  length  transformed  into  others  of  this  last  description, 
and  the  chartered  and  royal  governments  alone  remained. 

This  distinction  of  royal  and  chartered  governments,  as 
it  corresponded  to  the  division  of  the  parties  of  the  mother- 
country,  appears  to  have  given  occasion  to  that  system  of 
commercial  restriction,  which  afterwards  constituted  the  pre- 
cise relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent-state.  In  the 
civil  distractions  of  England  the  royal  colony  of  Virginia, 
together  with  that  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies,  ad- 
hered to  the  royalists,  while  the  republican  settlements  of 
New  England  attached  themselves  to  the  party  of  the  par- 
liament. The  loyalty  of  the  royal  colonies  naturally  at- 
tracted the  resentment  of  the  parliament 9,  when  it  had 
overturned  the  constitution  at  home,  and  an  ordinance  was 
issued,  which  forbad  all  trade  between  the  colonies  and 
foreign  nations,  though  not  enforced  against  the  republicans 
of  New  England.  After  the  restoration  the  policy  of  the 
parliament  was  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  act  of  navigation, 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  the  ordinance  was  incorpo- 

8  Account  of  the  European  Settlements,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143,  &c. 
»  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.  pp.  78—80,  166,  167. 
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rated  into  that  important  statute,  which  thus  comprehended 
in  its  enactments  the  regulation  of  the  whole  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  both  colonial  and  domestic. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  which  was  thus  as- 
sumed by  the  mother-country,  was  not  resisted  by  the  colo- 
nies, though  it  was  frequently  evaded.  It  was  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  to  the  colonists  by  the  preference,  which 
was  given  to  their  productions  in  the  British  market,  and 
they  did  not  possess  any  means  of  enforcing  a  foreign  trade 
in  opposition  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
question,  upon  which  they  afterwards  separated,  was  not 
that  of  commercial  restriction,  but  that  of  internal  taxation. 
Even  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  taxation  did  not  excite  a 
spirit  of  resistance,  so  long  as  it  appeared  only  to  be  a  part 
of  that  system  of  commercial  regulation,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  yield  submission.  It  was  when  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  claimed  the  power  of  direct  and  in- 
ternal taxation  in  the  American  colonies,  that  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance was  awakened,  and  a  revolution  occasioned,  which 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  independence  of  the  western  world. 

So  early  as  in  the  year  1692 10,  almost  a  century  before  the 
revolution  of  North  America,  did  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
display  a  spirit  of  independence.  Having  recently  obtained 
a  new  charter  from  the  crown  ll,  this  state  proceeded  to  frame 
a  system  of  laws  for  itself,  and  passed  an  act  maintaining 
the  principles  of  freedom  vindicated  in  the  great  charter, 
and  particularly  prohibiting  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  the  government  of  the  colony.  To  this  act  the  royal 
assent  was  refused,  though  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  de- 
sign of  introducing  a  system  of  internal  taxation  by  the 
mother-country  was  then  entertained.  Though  thus  frus- 
trated, the  act  was  a  strong  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
state.  Nor  was  a  spirit  of  independence  confined  to  the 

10  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p.  305.  "  The  charters 
of  the  colonies  of  New  England  had  been  abrogated  by  James  II.  in 
pursuance  of  a  plan  of  Charles  II. — Ibid.,  pp.  223,  &c.  A  new  charter 
was  granted  to  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1692,  which  reserved  to  the 
crown  the  appointment  of  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  secretary, 
and  invested  the  governor  with  the  power  of  convening,  adjourning, 
proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  assembly  at  pleasure,  of  appointing  solely 
all  military  officers,  and  all  officers  belonging  to  the  courts  of  justice 
with  the  consent  of  his  council. — Ibid.,  p.  251. 
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state  of  Massachusetts,  the  colonies  in  general  resisting 
steadily  the  unceasing  instances  of  the  crown,  by  which  they 
were  urged  to  make  such  provision  for  their  governors,  as 
would  free  these  officers  from  the  necessity  of  courting  their 
favour. 

It  was  remarked  by  governor  Pownall12,  that  the  relation 
existing  between  North  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
such,  as  must  necessarily  terminate  either  in  an  American, 
or  in  a  British  union,  either  in  such  a  combination  of  the 
American  states,  as  would  render  them  independent,  or  in 
such  an  incorporation  with  the  government  of  the  mother- 
country,  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  distinctness  of  their 
political  existence.  Adam  Smith,  who  has  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  latter  measure,  has  however  intimated  his  opi- 
nion13, that  the  remote  result  might  be  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  as  in 
the  course  of  a  century  the  produce  of  American  might  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  British  taxation,  and  he  conceived  that 
the  seat  of  government  would  necessarily  be  transferred  to 
that  part  of  the  empire,  which  should  contribute  most  largely 
to  the  general  support  and  defence.  The  relative  powers  of 
the  two  parts  of  such  a  union,  to  support  increased  taxation, 
appear  from  the  experience  of  nearly  the  half  of  the  time, 
which  he  has  specified,  to  have  been  much  misconceived  by 
this  ardent  speculator.  But,  even  if  his  expectation  had 
been  in  this  respect  well-founded,  it  seems  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  transatlantic  member  of  the  union  would  pre- 
viously detach  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  incorporated  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  union  wpuld  only  have  postponed  for  a 
short  time  an  inevitable  separation. 

The  several  changes  of  the  government  of  the  mother- 
country  exercised  important  influences  on  the  connexion,  by 
which  the  colonies  of  America  were  attached  to  the  parent- 
state.  Originally  they  were  considered  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  sovereign14,  and  in  no  respect  connected 
with  the  parliament.  They  had  indeed  been  settled  under 
the  express  limitation,  that  their  proceedings  should  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  mother- country  ;  but  they  were 

12  The  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies,  dedication,  pp.  xiii., 
xiv.  London,  1774.  13  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  Dublin, 
1785.  u  Pownall's  Admin,  of  the  Colonies,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  &c. 
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notwithstanding  regarded  as  separated  from  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  legislature,  and  attempts  made  by  the  par- 
liament to  interfere  in  regulating  them  were  resisted  and 
suppressed  by  the  king,  who  alleged  that  the  colonies  were 
not  yet  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  were  of  the  king's  foreign 
dominions,  over  which  the  parliament  had  no  jurisdiction. 
The  subversion  of  the  royal  government  in  England  had  ne- 
cessarily the  effect  of  transferring  to  the  parliament  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colonies ;  the  sovereignty  continued  however 
to  be  exercised  in  the  same  spirit,  the  change  regarding  only 
the  governing  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mother- country. 
When  the  superintendence  of  the  colonies  had  thus  passed 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  parliament,  it  was  natural  that, 
after  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  it  should  settle 
in  the  middle  point  of  a  participated  management ;  and  im- 
mediately after  the  restoration  accordingly  began  the  system, 
by  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
associated  with  the  executive  authority  of  the  crown  in  the 
regulation  of  the  transatlantic  states. 

If  the  government  of  the  mother  country  had  on  this 
occasion  acted  agreeably  to  the  precedents  of  the  constitu- 
tion15, a  parliamentary  representation  would  have  been 
granted  to  the  colonies,  when  they  were  considered  as  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  parliament.  On  this  principle 
it  was,  that  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  had  been,  after 
many  efforts,  admitted  to  the  right  of  sending  represent- 
atives to  the  house  of  commons  :  on  the  same  principle  the 
same  right  had  been  extended  to  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  :  the  principality  of  Wales,  already  subjected  to  the 
crown,  had  in  this  manner  been  incorporated  with  the  realm 
of  England ;  and  an  instance  is  even  found  of  an  English 
colony,  settled  in  Calais,  which  sent  its  burgesses  to  the 
national  council.  It  is  indeed  of  the  very  essence  of  our 
constitution,  that  government  and  representation  should  be 
so  co-extended,  that  the  exercise  of  the  former  should  be 
regulated  by  an  organ  sympathising  with  the  various  in- 
terests of  all  the  portions  of  the  people,  and  combining 
them  all  in  one  great  aggregate  of  national  policy.  But  it 
was  natural  that  the  application  of  this  great  principle 
should  be  modified  by  the  situation  of  those  distant  pro- 
16  Pownall's  Admin,  of  the  Colonies,  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  &c. 
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vinces.  Their  remoteness,  while  it  required  the  attention 
of  local  governments,  and  rendered  a  participation  of  the 
representative  government  of  the  mother-country  very  in- 
convenient, disposed  the  parliament  to  claim  the  exercise  of 
power  sufficient  -for  retaining  in  their  connexion  with  the 
mother-country  provinces  which  might,  on  account  of  that 
remoteness,  be  easily  detached.  Thus  the  same  circum- 
stance of  remote  situation  at  once  furnished  the  colonies 
with  habits  of  local  administration,  and  inspired  the  mother- 
country  with  a  disposition  to  maintain  a  vigorous  control, 
generating  in  the  two  parties  at  the  same  time  the  two  con- 
tending principles  of  independence  and  of  sovereignty,  and 
therefore  naturally  preparing  the  crisis  of  an  entire  sepa- 
ration. 

Peculiar  circumstances  rendered  the  insular  settlements 
of  the  West  Indies  more  dependent  on  the  mother-country 
than  the  continental  colonies  of  North  America.  The  great 
expensiveness  of  the  cultivation,  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, created  a  dependence  on  the  capitalists  of  the  mo- 
ther-country;  and  their  insular  situation  compelled  them 
to  rely  for  protection  on  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  while  it 
also  subjected  them  to  its  control.  Assisted  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  English  government  in  the  year  166316 
obtained  from  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes,  and  from  those 
of  most  of  the  other  islands,  a  grant  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  of  all  the  produce  exported,  and  from  Jamaica, 
though  after  a  contest  terminated  only  in  the  year  1728, 
an  irrevocable  revenue  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  In 
this  principal  colony  efforts  had  been  employed  in  vain  to 
establish  a  strict  dependence  of  its  legislature  on  the 
government  of  England17  by  ordaining  that  the  heads  of 
all  bills,  except  money-bills,  should  be  suggested  by  the 
governor  and  council,  and  transmitted  to  England  for  ap- 
probation, before  they  should  be  enacted  into  laws.  A 
perpetual  revenue  was  at  the  same  time  required  for  the 
crown  without  success.  The  law  proposed  for  securing  the 
dependence  of  the  legislature  was  similar  to  that  law  of 
Poynings,  which  was  long  the  bond  of  connexion  between 
England  and  Ireland ;  but  between  England  and  the  western 

«  Edward's  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  225,  226. 
Lond.,  1807.  "  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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archipelago  the  author  of  nature  had  interposed  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  legislation  of  man  must  yield  to  the  appointments 
of  his  Creator. 

The  original  charters  of  the  American  colonies  had  drawn 
a  precise  line  of  distinction  between  their  governments  and 
that  of  the  mother- country18,  assigning  to  the  local  adminis- 
trations the  entire  right  of  imposing  internal  taxes,  and 
subjecting  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country  only  in  rela- 
tion to  duties  to  be  collected  at  the  ports.  The  cause  of 
this  allowance  of  the  right  of  internal  taxation  appears  to 
have  been,  that  originally  the  colonies  were  considered  as 
dependent  only  on  the  crown,  and  not  as  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  parliament  of  England.  When  however 
the  parliament  at  the  restoration  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  these  dependencies19,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  various  laws  for  regulating  their  trade, 
for  controlling  their  internal  measures,  and  even  for  de- 
claring the  right  of  taxing  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
The  declaration  of  the  general  right  of  taxation  was  indeed 
long  inoperative,  the  actual  exercise  of  it  not  having  been 
attempted  until  the  year  1764.  The  transgression  of  the 
original  line  of  demarcation  then  taught  the  colonies  to  dis- 
regard that  line  also  on  their  part,  and  to  deny  to  the 
government  of  the  mother-country  even  the  right  of  im- 
posing external  taxes,  which  had  been  expressly  reserved 
by  the  charters.  This  pretension  of  the  colonies  requiring 
some  ingenuity  to  palliate  its  novelty,  a  distinction  was  in- 
vented for  the  purpose.  It  was  alleged20,  that  the  colonies 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  the  parliament  expressly  to  raise 
a  revenue,  though  it  was  admitted,  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  imposition  of  such  external  duties,  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

During  the  long  repose21,  which  the  pacific  administra- 
tions of  France  and  Great  Britain  gave  to  the  two  countries, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  of  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
British  colonies  of  America  advanced  in  improvement  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  Their  history  is  accordingly  through 
this  period  void  of  the  occurrences,  which  interest  posterity, 

18  Pownall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  66.  19  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  12§ — 129. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  64.  «  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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nor  did  any  event  of  this  kind  diversify  their  annals,  until 
the  year  1759,  when  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  effected 
by  the  English  general  Wolfe. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  an  achievement,  the  im- 
portance of  which  had  long  been  felt  in  the  colonies.  The 
French  in  that  northern  settlement  flanked  the  colonists  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  habits  and  addresses  of  their 
country  were  enabled  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over  the 
savage  natives,  which  was  employed  in  directing  their  bar- 
barous violences  against  the  neighbouring  settlers  of  the 
rival  nation.  So  early  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  William22,  a  ship  was  despatched  to  England,  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  mother- country  in  an  enterprise  already  per- 
ceived to  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  colonists.  It 
was  however  discovered,  that  the  king  was  too  much  occu- 
pied in  Europe  for  attending  to  the  interests  of  America, 
and  a  determination  was  therefore  formed  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Canada  even  without  assistance.  Various  ef- 
forts, then  and  afterwards  exerted  for  this  purpose,  having 
failed  of  success,  Canada  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  source  of  the  calamities  of  the  northern  colonists. 
The  French  had  in  the  mean  time  established  a  settlement 
in  the  southern  territory23,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  As  this  other  colony  extended  northward,  the 
plan  of  connecting  it  with  Canada  was  naturally  suggested ; 
and  at  length  the  British  settlements  of  America  became 
inclosed  within  the  stations  of  an  active  and  enterprising 
enemy,  whose  communications  were  facilitated  by  the  great 
inland  navigations  of  the  western  continent. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  this  relative  position  was  a 
tendency  to  union  generated  among  the  British  settlements, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  original  formation  of  a  con- 
gress. The  French  appear  to  have  completed  their  chain 
of  posts  in  the  year  175324,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 

22  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  23  A  settle- 

ment was  made  by  the  French  at  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1722,  which 
began  to  flourish  about  the  year  1731.  As  the  colony  advanced  to- 
wards the  north,  a  plan  was  formed  of  connecting  it  with  Canada  by  a 
chain  of  forts. — Ibid.,  p.  430.  In  1762-3,  the  part  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  the  islands  of  Orleans,  was 
transferred  to  England,  the  remainder  to  Spain. — Texas  by  Kennedy, 
vol.  i.  p.  216,  note.  Lond.  J841.  2*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washing- 

ton, vol.  i.  pp.  438,  &c. 
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convention  of  delegates25,  assembled  for  devising  means 
of  conciliating  some  Indian  nations,  prepared  the  plan  of  a 
permanent  representation  of  the  colonies  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  common  interests.  In  this  primary  effort 
of  union  we  find  Benjamin  Franklin26,  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  American  revolution,  the  proposer  of  the 
plan,  which  was  in  the  following  year  submitted  to  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

This  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  colonies,  the  crown  being  apprehensive  of 
a  concerted  resistance  directed  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother-country,  and  the  colonies  being  alarmed  at  the  in- 
fluence of  a  president  of  the  union,  who  was  to  derive  his 
appointment  from  the  crown.  As  no  satisfactory  plan  of 
union  could  be  devised,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  colonies 
should  be  protected  by  British  troops,  assisted  by  voluntary 
reinforcements,  which  the  provincial  assemblies  might  sup- 
ply. The  second  and  principal  influence  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  British  and  French  colonies  accordingly 
was,  that  the  former  felt  themselves  compelled  to  look  to 
the  mother- country  for  protection  in  the  arduous  contest 
with  the  rival  settlements.  This  dependence,  which  the 
alarming  vicinity  of  the  French  settlers  had  at  all  times 
rendered  sensible,  was  most  sensibly  experienced  in  the 
final  struggle 27,  by  which  the  safety  of  the  British  colonies 
was  secured. 

The  conquest  of  Canada,  in  removing  the  apprehension  of 
external  hostility,  was  the  signal  of  that  independence,  which 
the  American  states  attained  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  years,  because  it  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing protection.  It  was  from  that  moment  certain28,  that  the 

25  From  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rliode-Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.— Marshall's  Lite  of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p. 
439  »  Pownall,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  27  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  i.  pp.  97, 98.  M  '  When  the  retention  of  Canada  was  first  pro- 

posed, that  able  statesman,  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  declared,  that  he 
could  not  object  to  a  plan,  which  would  necessarily  prove  so  ruinous 
to  the  enemies  of  France  :  for  he  wisely  foresaw,  that  our  American 
colonies,  when  once  relieved  from  the  terror  of  such  a  neighbour,  when 
once  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  being  made  subject  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  would  soon  begin  to  consider  Great  Britain  as  the  only 
power,  of  whum  they  ought  to  be  jealous.' — Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the 
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British  settlements  of  America  must  speedily  become  inde- 
pendent communities ;  and  it  only  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined, whether  any  contingent  occurrences  should  accelerate, 
or  retard,  the  natural  and  inevitable  operation  of  political 
causes.  It  so  happened  that  events  of  an  accelerating  in- 
fluence were  supplied  by  the  circumstances  and  administra- 
tion of  the  British  government. 

While  the  successes  of  the  seven-years*  war  removed 
those  bonds,  which  had  previously  retained  the  British 
settlements  of  North  America  in  dependence,  its  expenses 
prompted  the  mother-country  to  resort  to  measures,  which 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  colonists,  and  disposed  them 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  a  connexion  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  their  safety.  The  protection  of  the  colonies  having 
been  a  principal  object  of  the  war,  in  which  these  expenses 
were  incurred,  the  minister  determined  to  seek  in  the  re- 
sources of  America  the  means  of  alleviating  the  burthens  of 
the  nation,  and  for  this  purpose  procured  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, imposing  together  with  certain  duties  of  a  commercial 
nature,  the  celebrated  stamp -tax.  To  the  commercial 
duties29,  though  in  various  respects  offensive,  the  colonies 
might  have  submitted,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  regulating  commerce, 
claimed  by  the  mother- country.  But  the  stamp-tax,  ob- 
viously introduced  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  by 
internal  taxation,  was  the  very  torch  of  the  genius  of  dis- 
cord, and  enkindled  a  conflagration  never  to  be  extinguished 
but  in  the  dissolution  of  all  connexion  of  the  colonies  with 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  measure  arrived  in  America, 
the  legislatures  of  several  states  passed  resolutions,  pro- 
testing against  it  as  a  violation  both  of  the  British  and  the 
American  constitutions  ;  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
with  the  hereditary  independence  of  that  republican  colony, 
recommended  that  a  congress  should  be  assembled,  a  re- 
commendation generally  approved  and  adopted.  The  colo- 
nies however  were  not  then  ripe  for  independence,  nor  had 

Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.     The  prediction  of  the  French  statesman  was 
fulfilled  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  the  British  colonies,  though 
it  failed  in  regard  to  the  ruinous  influence  of  their  separation. 
29  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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they  such  an  object  even  in  contemplation.  Franklin  him- 
self was  of  opinion30,  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
mother- country ;  and  the  history  of  the  war,  in  which  this 
dissension  terminated,  must  satisfy  every  reader,  that  the 
independence  of  the  American  states,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
accomplished,  was  much  more  the  work  of  one  extraordi- 
nary individual,  than  the  result  of  the  resources  and  vigour 
of  the  colonial  confederacy.  France  withheld  its  assistance, 
until  the  strength  of  America,  guided  by  the  wisdom  and 
perseverance  of  Washington,  had  been  proved  on  the  plain 
of  Saratoga.  When  indeed  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  had  given  the  first  omen  of  success,  the  French 
government  afforded  aid,  which  for  a  time  gave  to  the  Ame- 
rican cause  a  maritime  superiority ;  and  the  capture  of  lord 
Cornwallis  completed  what  had  been  begun  by  the  former 
advantage,  in  baffling  the  military  efforts  of  Great  Britain. 
Even  then  however  the  independence  of  the  colonies  may 
have  been  immediately  decided  by  the  resolution  of  abstain- 
ing from  offensive  measures31,  adopted  by  the  British  house 
of  commons,  under  the  influence  of  a  very  powerful  oppo- 
sition, for  it  has  appeared  from  the  papers  of  Laurens,  an 
American  minister  at  Paris,  which  were  captured  near  New- 
foundland, that  the  French  minister  had  declared  to  the 
American  commissioners,  that  France  was  then  incapable  of 
affording  further  assistance. 

That  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  should 
have  been  thus  anticipated,  must  appear  a  most  favourable 
arrangement  to  all,  who  will  consider,  that  ten  years  only 
elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  that  great  struggle 
with  France,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  British  government 
were  exerted  to  their  utmost  energy,  an  interval  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  recovering  it  from  the  shock  of  so  great  a 
dismemberment,  and  for  permitting  it  to  avail  itself  of  that 
extension  of  British  commerce32,  which,  contrary  to  the  pre- 

80  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  «  Knox's 

Extra-Ofiicial  State  Papers,  pp.  27,  28.     Lond.,  1789.  3:i  In 

the  year  1820  it  was  stated  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  that  in  the  year  preceding  the  war  the  goods  exported 
from  the  British  empire  to  these  colonies  did  not  exceed  in  value  three 
millions,  -whereas  they  then  amounted  to  thirty.  —  Edinb.  Annual 
Register,  vol.  xiii.  p,  90.  Talleyrand  has  remarked,  that  France  dis- 
couraged a  connexion  with  America  through  a  fear  of  the  contagion  of 
TOL.  IT.  L 
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vailing  expectation,  was  the  result  of  the  independence,  and 
the  consequent  prosperity  of  the  colonial  states.  If  the  re- 
volution of  America  had  not  been  urged  forward,  it  might 
have  been  contemporary  to  that  great  convulsion,  which  many 
interior  causes  were  then  generating  in  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  occupied  by  this  domestic  struggle,  might  have  been 
disabled  for  opposing  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  revolu- 
tionary violence  of  that  country.  The  same  anticipation  of 
a  revolution,  which  must  at  length  have  been  effected  in  the 
regular  operation  of  political  causes,  had  also  an  important 
operation,  in  urging  forward  the  great  movement,  by  which 
the  government  of  France  was  subverted,  as  the  aid,  which 
it  rendered  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Americans,  both 
augmented  its  financial  embarrassments,  and  sent  home  a 
number  of  military  officers,  animated  with  a  love  of  the  in- 
dependence, which  they  had  assisted  to  establish,  and  eager 
to  communicate  the  new  feeling  to  their  already  discontented 
countrymen.  Both  events  would  probably  have  soon  occur- 
red, though  the  revolution  of  America  had  not  been  thus 
anticipated,  for  the  colonies  would  soon  have  become  too 
considerable  for  independence,  and  the  third  estate  in  France 
could  not  long  continue  to  submit  to  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  superior  classes  of  society.  But  to  the  power  and 

republican  principles.  The  United  States  were  on  the  other  hand 
attracted  to  a  commercial  connexion  with  Great  Britain  by  the  identity 
of  language,  the  resemblance  of  government,  the  old  habits  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  revived  by  the  practices  of  France  in  fomenting 
division,  and,  above  all,  by  the  interest  of  commerce.  America,  he 
added,  had  no  real  exchange  except  at  London. — Mem.  sur  les  Rela- 
tions Commerc.  des  Etats  Unies  avec  PAngleterre,  pp.  9 — 27.  The 
apprehensive  jealousy  of  the  French  government  even  gave  occasion 
to  the  separate  peace  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  the  mother- 
country,  a  British  cruiser  having  intercepted  a  despatch  sent  home  by 
the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  in  reply  to  a  long  list  of  enquiries, 
relative  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  restraining  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  new  republic,  which  it  was  feared  might  deprive  France 
of  her  West  Indian  islands. — Coxe's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  603,  604,  note.  This  charge  of  perfidy  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  French  convention,  in  an  address  to  the  United 
States  on  the  appointment  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  address 
states  that  '  the  support,  which  the  ancient  French  court  had  afforded 
the  United  States  to  recover  their  independence,  was  only  the  fruit  of 
a  base  speculation  ;  and  their  glory  offended  its  ambitious  views,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  France  bore  the  criminal  orders  of  stopping  the 
career  of  their  prosperity.  —  Letters  of  Pacih'cus,  annexed  to  the 
Federalist,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  New  York,  1802. 
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safety  of  Great  Britain  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary,  that 
the  American  should  by  some  years  precede  the  French  re- 
volution ;  and,  when  our  government  had  been  prepared  to 
engage  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  probably  salutary  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
that  a  longer  postponement  of  this  other  crisis  should  not 
continue  to  expose  them  to  the  contagious  influence  of  re- 
volutionary principles. 

The  revolution  of  North  America  is  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  human  society.  In  its  origin  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others,  as  being  a  contest  for  a  principle, 
when  no  experience  of  actual  oppression  had  goaded  to  re- 
sistance. In  its  consequences  it  fills  the  mind  with  the  va- 
riety and  the  magnitude  of  its  influences.  By  augmenting 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  it  increased  the  com- 
merce of  the  mother-country,  the  ruin  of  which  had  been 
anticipated  as  its  inevitable  result ;  by  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  republican  habits,  even  more  than  by  the  aggrava- 
tion of  financial  embarrassment,  it  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
revolution,  which  soon  subverted  the  kingdom  of  its  ally, 
and  eventually  destroyed  the  system  of  Europe  ;  by  its  pros- 
perity and  its  example  it  has  begun  a  new  series  of  human 
history,  the  history  of  another  continent,  dating  from  this 
epoch  its  independent  policy,  and  commencing  a  new  system 
of  political  relations,  which  must  involve  in  its  combinations 
-  all  the  countries  of  the  other  regions  of  the  earth.  Great 
therefore  was  the  importance  of  the  personal  character  of 
the  man,  under  whose  guidance  this  revolution  was  effected. 
Looking  forward  with  a  penetrating  eye  into  the  possibilities 
of  a  glorious  futurity,  patiently  overcoming  the  difficulties 
perpetually  encountered  in  the  daring  enterprise,  steering 
the  frail  vessel  of  his  country  through  all  its  hazards  to  a 
successful  termination,  Washington  appears  to  have  been, 
in  every  view,  the  moral  Columbus  of  the  Western  world. 
He  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a  western  world  of  po- 
licy, and,  like  Columbus,  he  became  an  example  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country33. 

33  A  violent  party  was  soon  formed  in  the  legislature,  which  accused 
him  of  aiming  at  royalty ;  and  the  monument  voted  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1799,  had  not  been  erected,  when  eight  years 
from  that  event  had  expired. — Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  pp.  413, 
414,550,833. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  in  the  year  1715  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  the  year  1774. 

Louis  XV.  king  in  the  year  1715 — Law's  system  begun,  1716 — destroy- 
ed, 1720— The  Jesuits  suppressed,  1762— The  parliaments  suppressed, 
1771— -The  philosophers — The  economists. 

WHILE  the  federal  system  of  Europe  was  advancing  to  its 
maturity,  and  then  hastening  to  its  dissolution,  its  central 
and  principal  member  was  gradually  yielding  to  an  interior 
corruption  of  its  government,  which  must  have  proved  de- 
structive of  the  general  system,  even  though  the  combina- 
tions of  that  system  had  continued  to  maintain  their  con- 
sistency. A  government  so  important  as  France  could  not 
have  experienced  a  decay  of  its  energies,  and  then  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  of  a  democratic  revolution  resulting 
from  that  decay,  without  causing  a  general  derangement  of 
the  existing  relation  of  states.  But  the  system  was  at  the 
same  time  verging  to  its  dissolution.  By  the  general  combi- 
nation for  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  of  America,  by  the  disregard  of  the  barrier- treaty  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  the  partition  of  Poland  in  the 
north,  the  grand  combinations  of  the  system  had  been 
loosened  and  destroyed.  The  principle  of  a  federative  sys- 
tem was  abandoned,  when  the  secondary  states  were  induced 
to  combine  against  that  power,  to  which  they  should  have 
looked  for  protection  against  the  predominance  of  France. 
The  connecting  link  of  the  existing  system  was  severed, 
when  the  barrier-treaty  was  violated,  by  which  the  maritime 
states  and  Austria  had  been  bound  together  in  a  common 
alliance.  The  very  notion  of  a  federative  security  was  ex- 
ploded from  the  policy  of  the  governments,  when  they  had 
begun  to  combine,  not  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their 
own  independence,  but  for  a  partition  of  a  territory  exposed 
to  their  attacks.  The  great  convulsion  of  the  French  go- 
vernment consummated  the  ruin  of  the  system,  but  it  only 
destroyed  that,  which  had  already  lost  its  principles,  and 
was  in  truth  not  fitted  for  a  longer  existence. 
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The  only  question,  which  in  such  a  case  could  remain 
for  a  political  speculator,  is  whether,  without  such  a  convul- 
sion, the  decaying  system  might  not  have  been  peaceably 
regenerated,  and  so  much  misery  have  been  spared  to  the 
world.  To  the  doubt,  which  this  question  would  imply,  the 
uniform  experience  of  mankind  is  opposed,  which  attests 
that  war,  evil  and  calamitous  as  it  is,  has  hitherto  been  the 
grand  spring  of  human  improvement.  The  construction  of 
a  system  of  federative  policy  in  particular  appears  to  require 
the  operation  of  this  scourge  of  mankind,  as  it  is  the  result 
only  of  an  apprehension  of  overbearing  violence,  providing 
and  combining  the  means  of  a  common  resistance.  The 
earlier  system  of  federal  policy  was  accordingly  the  work  of 
the  great  war  of  Germany,  which  had  been  waged  during 
thirty  years  ;  and  its  transformation  into  a  larger  and  more 
convenient  adjustment  of  political  interests  was  the  result 
of  the  wars,  which  occupied  the  long  and  splendid  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude,  that 
a  yet  wider  extension  of  the  system,  to  comprehend  in  one 
common  arrangement  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  could 
not  have  been  a  peaceable  development  of  existing  princi- 
ples, but  required  a  great  and  mortal  struggle,  in  which  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  should  be  engaged,  even  to  their  ut- 
most efforts. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  accomplished  the  change 
of  government  begun  by  the  administration  of  cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu. The  minister  reduced  the  Protestants  and  the 
nobles.  The  monarch  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
former,  so  far  as  the  violence  of  persecution  could  effect  it ; 
and,  that  the  government  might  contain  within  it  no  organ 
of  liberty,  however  imperfect,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  parliament  of  the  capital  an  almost  passive 
instrument  of  his  pleasure.  Neither  had  Louis  merely 
triumphed  over  the  nobility  in  the  fulness  of  his  authority, 
but  he  degraded  it  yet  more  by  placing  at  its  head  his  own 
illegitimate  offspring,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declared  capa- 
ble of  succeeding  even  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  In 
his  long  reign  moreover  a  new  generation  arose,  formed  to 
the  new  principles  of  the  government,  and  prepared  to 
transmit  them  to  their  posterity.  France  accordingly  ap- 
1  Mably,  tome  iii.  pp.  297,  298. 
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peared  at  length  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of 
a  military  monarchy,  tempered  indeed  by  the  moderation  of 
European  habits,  but  destitute  of  all  the  resources  of  civil 
independence. 

Such  however  is  the  unceasing  revolution  of  human 
affairs,  that  in  this  very  reign,  which  completed  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  royal  power,  were  prepared  the  seeds  of  that 
independence,  by  which  it  was  afterwards  overthrown.  Ea- 
ger to  enrich  the  country,  the  power  of  which  he  wielded, 
Louis  permitted  Colbert  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  necessarily  gave  importance  to  the  unprivileged 
classes  of  his  subjects  ;  and  desirous  of  throwing  round  his 
throne  the  brilliancy  of  literature,  he  enlightened  at  the 
same  time  the  minds  of  those,  by  whom  the  throne  was 
not  approached.  The  nobles  were  still  intrenched  within 
the  prescriptive  privileges  of  their  rank  ;  but  a  new  aris- 
tocracy of  commercial  acquisition  was  soon  opposed  to  the 
aristocracy  of  ancient  inheritance,  and,  when  the  general 
diffusion  of  information  had  placed  the  two  classes  on  the 
same  level  of  intelligence,  the  physical  force  of  numbers, 
aided  by  the  possession  of  wealth,  would  necessarily  over- 
whelm the  pretensions  of  titular  distinction. 

While  this  monarch  raised  up  a  power  among  the  lower 
classes  to  contend  with  the  privileged  orders  and  the  throne, 
he  undermined  his  own  authority  by  financial  embarrass- 
ment. The  heavy  burden  of  debt2,  which  his  wars  and 
his  magnificence  had  imposed  upon  the  government,  created 
a  dependence,  which  baffled  the  pretension  of  unlimited 
power,  and  even  gave  to  the  people  a  dominion  over  the 
state.  A  public  debt  is  a  principle  of  strength,  in  attach- 
ing individuals  to  the  government,  when  it  is  established 
upon  public  confidence ;  but  this  can  only  be  in  a  govern- 
ment so  constituted,  as  to  admit  the  people  to  be  managers 
of  their  own  contributions.  In  France  indeed,  during  a 
part  of  the  succeeding  reign,  there  was  a  great  degree  of 
public  confidence.  It  was  however  a  temporary  paroxysm 
of  commercial  speculation,  not  a  deliberate  reliance  on  the 
integrity  of  the  government. 

2  The  debt  of  France  at  this  time,  according  to  a  statement  published 
by  the  regent  in  the  year  1720,  exceeded  1977  millions  of  livres,  or 
82,375,000*.— Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  357.  Dublin,  1790. 
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The  necessity  of  preserving  some  organ  of  communica- 
tion with  the  people,  for  supplying  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment, had  preserved,  even  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  form  of  registering  the  edicts  of  the  court  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  though  that  body  was  forbidden  to  ex- 
press any  opinion,  by  remonstrating  against  the  order,  of 
which  it  was  made  the  depository.  To  this  almost  empty 
form  was  reduced  the  constitutional  influence  of  the  people 
of  France  upon  the  measures  of  their  government.  Yet 
this  form,  unimportant  as  it  may  appear,  had  in  one  remark- 
able instance  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  an  impediment,  which 
all  the  plenitude  of  his  power  was  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come, his  last  efforts  having  been  unsuccessfully  exerted  in 
endeavouring  to  prevail  with  the  parliament  to  register  the 
papal  bull3,  which  the  Jesuits  had  procured  for  the  con- 
demnation of  their  adversaries  the  Jansenists. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  stability  of  this  last  stay  of 
freedom  was  in  a  considerable  degree  the  result  of  the  gross 
abuse,  by  which  the  seats  in  this  assembly  of  magistrates 
had  become  venal.  That  independence  of  the  judges,  which 
in  the  British  constitution  was  the  offspring  of  liberty,  could 
in  the  French  government  originate  only  from  an  abuse, 
because  it  was  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  a  military  monarchy. 
When  the  ministers  of  justice  had  been  allowed  to  purchase 
the  right  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
their  office  became  a  personal  property,  and  the  parliament 
acquired  the  stability,  which  must  belong  to  property  in 
every  settled  government. 

Though  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  political  import- 

3  This,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bull  Unigenitus^  and  was 
issued  in  the  year  1713,  declared  that  the  observations  of  Quesnel  on 
the  New  Testament,  which  maintained  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of 
Jansenius  bishop  of  Ypres,  contained  one  hundred  and  one  heretical 
propositions,  among  which  was  condemned  this  maxim,  that  the  fear  of 
an  unjust  excommunication  ought  never  to  deter  us  from  doing  our 
duty.  St.  Simon  has  accounted  for  the  number,  one  hundred  and  one, 
by  remarking  that  the  confessor  of  the  king,  a  Jesuit,  had  asserted 
that  the  book  contained  more  than  a  hundred  errors,  so  that  the  pope 
found  it  necessary  to  exceed  that  number  in  his  statement. — Mem.  of 
the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
vol.  i.  p.  84.  London,  1824.  The  bull,  after  a  strenuous  resistance, 
was  at  length  accepted  by  the  parliament  in  the  year  1720. 
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ance  of  the  parliament  had  been  reduced  to  the  form  of 
registration,  the  situation,  in  which  that  prince  left  the  go- 
vernment at  his  death,  was  such,  that  this  court  was  ena- 
bled to  resume  its  rank  in  the  state.  The  successor  being 
but  five  years  old,  the  government  was  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  a  regency.  An  administration  of  this  form,  as  it 
can  never  exert  the  whole  vigour  of  the  royal  authority,  is 
necessarily  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  various  in- 
terests existing  in  a  state,  and  in  almost  any  circumstances 
would  have  permitted  the  parliament  to  recover  its  influ- 
ence. The  actual  circumstances  were  even  auxiliary  to  the 
efforts  of  that  body,  the  regent  being  by  them  disposed  to 
conciliate  its  support,  and  consequently  to  attribute  to  it  an 
importance,  which  might  render  its  support  efficacious. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom,  as  the  first  prince  of  the 
royal  family,  the  regency  should  regularly  have  been  com- 
mitted, was  discredited  by  his  notorious  immoralities,  and 
by  the  imputation  of  the  atrocious  guilt  of  poisoning  the 
dauphin,  the  dauphiness,  and  their  son,  which  however  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unfounded4.  A  strong  party  had  on  the 
other  hand  been  formed  in  favour  of  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  recently  classed  among 
the  acknowledged  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  de- 
ceased monarch  appears  to  have  proposed  in  his  will  to  regu- 
late the  regency  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  compromise  the 
claim  of  the  two  parties.  The  duke  was  nominated  the 
regent,  but  with  a  council  composed  of  persons  attached  to 
his  competitor,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  person  of  the 
young  king.  Of  this  will  the  monarch  declared  his  expecta- 
tion, that  it  would  be  as  little  regarded  after  his  decease,  as 
that  of  his  father  had  been  at  his  own  accession.  The  event 
justified  the  expectation.  The  first  act  of  the  regent  was  to 
appeal  to  the  parliament  from  the  restrictions,  which  fettered 
his  authority ;  to  induce  that  body  to  favour  his  wishes,  he 
restored  to  it  the  right  of  remonstrating,  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  the  preceding  king  ;  and  it  was  itself  well  in- 
clined to  support  the  pretensions  of  a  prince,  who  could  not 

*  It  is  rejected  by  lord  J.  Russell,  who  remarks  that  it  was  counte- 
nanced chiefly  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  duke  had  in  his  house  a 
laboratory,  in  which  he  amused  himself  with  chemical  experiments. — 
Mem.  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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be  suspected  of  a  bigoted  attachment  to  its  adversaries  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  so  indolent,  that  it  might  well  hope  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration.  The  regent  was  accordingly 
invested  with  all  the  authority  of  his  station,  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  restored  to  its  right  of  remonstrating  concerning 
the  measures,  which  it  should  be  required  to  register. 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years, 
is  naturally  divisible  into  three  periods  ;  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  administration  of  cardinal  Fleury,  and 
the  reign  of  the  mistresses.  It  was  in  truth  a  perpetual 
pupillage,  begun  with  a  natural  incapacity  of  a  minority, 
continued  by  the  ascendency  acquired  by  a  tutor  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  feeble  mind,  and  concluded  by  the  domineering 
influence  of  licentious  passion5.  In  a  favourable  crisis  of 
his  life  he  obtained  from  the  affections  of  his  subjects  the 
honourable  title  of  the  well-beloved*.  At  that  time  the  affairs 
of  his  government  had  been  prudently  administered  by  the 
cautious  moderation  of  Fleury,  and  one  of  his  earlier  mis- 
tresses, solicitous  for  the  glory  of  her  lover,  had  excited  him 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war.  He 
lived  however  to  change  the  affectionate  anxiety  of  his  people 
into  an  impatient  expectation  of  his  successor,  and  the  title 
of  the  desired,  bestowed  upon  that  successor,  was  a  severe 
retraction  of  his  former  popularity. 

The  feeble  government  of  this  prince,  protracted  through 
more  than  the  half  of  a  century,  was  the  apt  prelude  to  the 
revolution,  which  closed  the  following  reign,  for  it  unbent 
the  springs  of  despotism,  so  strained  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
suffered  the  growing  energies  of  the  people  to  expand  them- 
selves against  the  pressure  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  was 
concluded  indeed  with  a  violent  exertion  of  arbitrary  power 
in  the  suppression  of  the  parliament ;  but  the  people  had 
then  begun  to  be  sensible  of  their  own  importance,  and  the 

6  This  was  the  effect  of  artful  seduction.  When,  in  the  execution  of 
the  scheme,  one  of  his  courtiers  directed  his  attention  to  some  beautiful 
female,  he  coolly  answered,  1  think  the  queen  still  more  beautiful. — 
Private  Life  of  Louis  XV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  Dubl.,  1781.  6  In  the 

year  1744,  when  he  had  recovered  from  a  fever,  occasioned  partly  by 
the  fatigue  of  a  military  expedition,  partly  by  habitual  intemperance. 
Lacratelle  has  remarked,  that  the  nation  had,  during  almost  sixteen 
years  of  peace,  been  happy  under  the  government  of  an  economical 
and  pacific  minister,  and  the  malady  of  the  king  appeared  to  have 
been  induced  by  the  fatigue  of  war. — Hist,  de  France,  pendant  le  dix 
huitieine  Siecle,  tome  ii.  pp.  298,  299.  Paris,  1812. 
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suppression  of  an  assembly,  which  they  regarded  as  their 
only  protection,  was  but  preparatory  to  its  re-establishment 
with  augmented  authority. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  regency,  besides  the 
restoration  to  the  parliament  of  the  privilege  of  remonstrating, 
is  distinguished  as  comprehending  the  memorable  schemes 
of  Law,  which  excited  the  activity  of  the  nation,  though 
they  involved  it  in  one  common  bankruptcy.  The  financial 
distress  of  France,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  so  ex- 
treme, that  it  was  proposed  to  the  regent,  to  assemble  the 
states  general,  and  declare  the  government  insolvent.  The 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  regent,  who  feared  to  com- 
promise his  authority,  and  various  expedients  were  adopted 
for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  public  funds.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  order  a  recoinage  of  the  circulating  coin 
with  a  change  of  its  value ;  the  next  was  a  revision  of  the 
debts  of  the  state,  for  distributing  it  into  different  classes,  to 
which  different  rates  of  payment  were  to  be  assigned.  The 
latter  was  in  effect  a  bankruptcy,  especially  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  claims  was  arbitrarily  annihilated,  as  forged, 
or  surreptitiously  acquired,  or  usurious.  These  were  followed 
by  a  commission  for  enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  loan- 
contractors  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  forcing  them  to  dis- 
gorge a  portion  of  their  gains  for  the  relief  of  the  public. 
All  were  however  soon  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the 
schemes  of  Law  were  eagerly  encouraged,  as  alone  promising 
effectual  assistance. 

This  projector  began  in  the  year  1716  with  the  institution 
of  a  private  bank,  the  notes  of  which  should  be  exempt 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  coin7,  being  payable  only  in  the 
coin  current  when  they  had  been  issued.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1719  this  establishment  was  converted  into  a 
royal  bank  ;  the  payments  were  no  longer  guarded  against 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency ;  and,  within  the  first  year 
from  the  change,  the  issue  of  notes  was  extended  from  fifty- 
nine  millions  of  livres  to  a  thousand.  Law  had  in  the  mean 
time  commenced  the  formation  of  a  company,  for  managing 
commercial  concerns  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  farming  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  directing  the  coinage 
of  the  country.  The  project  of  this  company  was  called 
7  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  i.  pp.  485,  &c. 
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the  Mississippi-scheme,  because  it  began  with  the  possession 
and  trade  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  watered  by  the  great 
river  Mississippi ;  but  it  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  com- 
pany of  the  Indies.  In  the  year  1720  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  royal  bank,  and  the  system,  as  the  plans  of  Law 
were  then  named,  became  complete. 

The  decline  of  the  system  had  already  commenced,  for 
many  more  prudent  speculators  had  begun  to  apprehend, 
that  it  must  fail  from  the  very  extravagance  of  its  success, 
and  converting  their  stock  into  cash,  carried  it  into  foreign 
countries.  So  great  was  from  this  apprehension  the  ap- 
parent scarcity  of  coin,  that,  after  several  edicts  had  been 
issued  for  restricting  the  payments  of  the  bank,  and  for 
varying  the  standard  of  the  coin,  an  edict  was  published  in 
the  same  month,  in  which  the  system  was  completed,  prohibit- 
ing under  the  penalty  of  a  large  fine  and  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  sum  found,  any  person  from  having  in  his  possession 
more  than  five  hundred  livres.  Three  months  afterwards 
another  edict  put  an  end  to  the  system,  as  it  ordained  that, 
after  a  gradual  diminution,  its  securities  should  at  the  end  of 
a  year  pass  current  for  only  one-half  of  their  actual  value. 

Though  this  extraordinary  project  must  have  occasioned 
much  confusion  and  distress,  historians  have  represented  its 
influence  as  generally  beneficial.  The  historian  of  Louis 
XV.8,  in  particular,  has  compared  its  operation,  in  drawing 
forth  the  commercial  activity  of  the  French  people,  to  that 
of  a  civil  war  in  exciting  its  political  and  moral  energies. 
All  the  orders  of  the  state  had  been  for  a  time  engaged  in 
the  most  eager  speculations  of  pecuniary  advantage ;  and, 
though  many  had  suffered  severely  by  the  failure,  yet  the 
nation  had  disengaged  itself  from  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  a  feudal  government,  and  had  become  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  rapid  circulation 
of  property.  The  East  Indian  company  too,  which  for  a  time 
rivalled  those  of  the  Dutch  and  the  British,  arose  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Law's  comprehensive  establishment.  The  general 
confusion  moreover  afforded  the  regent  an  opportunity  of 
cancelling  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  in- 
creased as  it  had  been  by  the  operations  of  the  projector, 
that  he  declared  it  to  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  sixth 
8  Des  Odoards,  tome  i.  p.  317. 
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part  of  the  sum9,  to  which  it  had  amounted  at  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  parliament,  perhaps  instigated  by  the  legitimated 
princes10,  who  were  hostile  to  the  regent,  was  well  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  system.  The  favour, 
with  which  it  had  been  regarded  by  the  public,  had  rendered 
the  sanction  of  the  parliament  unnecessary,  and  its  several 
modifications  had  accordingly  been  established  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  government.  From  the  time  however,  when 
the  bank  of  Law  was  declared  to  be  a  royal  establishment, 
the  parliament  never  ceased  to  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  government,  until  the  system  was  totally  ruined.  For 
this  interference  it  was  chastised  with  banishment,  nor  was 
it  recalled,  until  the  regent  deemed  it  expedient  to  compro- 
mise the  dissension  on  the  condition,  that  it  should  at  length 
consent  to  register  the  long-disputed  bull,  which  the  Jesuits 
had  procured  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Jansenists. 

Though  in  this  instance  the  regent  became  the  patron  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  general  conduct  of  his  government  had  been 
favourable  to  the  contrary  party.  No  one  indeed  was  better 
fitted  to  extinguish  the  controversy  by  rejecting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Jesuits11,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  govern- 
ment he  had  adopted  several  measures,  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate such  a  determination ;  but  they  had  contrived  to  in- 
terest in  their  protection  the  abb£  Dubois12,  who  had  risen 
from  the  condition  of  an  obsequious  dependent  of  the  duke 
to  that  of  his  confidential  counsellor;  and  their  triumph, 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  been  unable  to  accomplish,  was  at 
length  effected  in  a  crisis,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic was  engrossed  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  system.  Thus 
was  established  the  ascendency  of  that  extraordinary  and 

9  Instead  of  which  sum  of  almost  two  thousand  millions,  says  the 
statement  published  by  the  regent,  the  king  now  owes  scarcely  three 
hundred   and  forty  millions. — Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.   357. 

10  Regence  du  Due  d'Orleans,  par  Marmontel,  tome  ii.  pp.  35,  162, 
174.     Paris,  1803.  "  Ibid.,  pp.  259,  &c.     Des  Odoards,  tome  i. 
pp.  298,  '299.                12  Des  Odoards  has  assigned  also  another  reason, 
namely,  that  the  Jesuits  had  caused  the  court  of  Spain  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf,  requiring  that  tne  government  of  France  should  favour 
their  interest,  as  a  condition  of  the  double  alliance  of  the  two  royal 
families  ;  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  infanta  of  Spain  and 
of  that  oi  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  with  the  daughter  of  the  regent. 
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important  order,  which  was  to  be  wholly  suppressed  at  the 
expiration  of  the  brief  period  of  forty-two  years.  The  piety 
of  the  Jansenists  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  institutions  of 
Rome,  though  for  their  peculiar  doctrine  they  pleaded  the 
authority  of  Augustin. 

The  regent13  was  disposed  to  maintain  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  being  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  competition  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  regency  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  which  was  accordingly  the  main 
subject  of  the  negotiation  carried  on  in  the  year  1716. 

The  regency  was  terminated  in  the  year  1723;  but  the 
three  years,  which  were  interposed  between  its  conclusion 
and  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  cardinal 
Fleury,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  it,  not  only 
because,  on  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  king,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  continued  for  some  time  to  exercise  the 
same  authority,  but  also  because  nothing  materially  affecting 
the  interior  government  occurred  in  the  transitory  adminis- 
tration, which  followed  his  death. 

The  administration  of  Fleury  occupied  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  this  reign,  being  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  in  the  year  1 743,  seventeen  years  after  he  had  been 
called  to  the  direction  of  the  state.  Of  these  seventeen  years 
the  last  two  were  agitated  by  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession. The  others  formed  a  period  of  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, and  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  reign  compose 
an  extraordinary  example  of  national  repose.  Frugality  and 
conciliation  were  the  characteristics  of  this  minister,  and  they 
were  also  the  qualities  most  required  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  observed  too  14,  that  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  direct  the  state  in  the 
period  of  the  regency,  and  the  cardinal  in  that  which  suc- 
ceeded. The  pleasurable  indolence  of  the  regent  tended  to 
give  a  spirit  of  moderation  to  his  ordinary  government,  while 
the  decision  of  his  character,  when  he  was  roused  by  an  im- 
portant occasion,  repressed  the  violence  of  the  parties,  which 
had  broken  into  action  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  vigo- 
rous reign.  The  crisis  of  Law's  system  also  demanded  the 

13  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  324,  325,  332. 
u  Private  Life  of  Louis  XV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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energy  of  such  a  minister,  but  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
timidity  of  the  cardinal.  As  that  crisis  was  managed  by  the 
duke,  it  at  once  excited  the  commercial  activity  of  the  nation, 
and  lightened  the  incumbrances  of  the  state.  Then  indeed 
the  orderly  economy  of  the  cardinal  was  most  conducive  to 
the  public  advantage.  Credit  became  re-established,  and 
commerce  attained  to  a  prosperity,  which  in  that  country  it 
had  not  before  enjoyed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  his 
ministry  he  took  care  to  put  an  end,  for  a  very  long  time 15,  to 
the  variations  of  the  value  of  the  coin  by  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment, a  measure  constituting  the  surest  basis  of  commercial 
improvement. 

The  foreign  policy,  which  the  regent  had  adopted  under 
the  influence  of  personal  considerations,  the  cardinal  con- 
tinued because  it  was  favourable  to  peace.  The  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  was  therefore  still  exhibited,  of  the  two  rival 
governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  combining  to  main- 
tain the  tranquillity  of  a  system  of  federative  policy,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts  of  their 
mutual  hostility.  The  reproach  of  the  administration  of 
Fleury  is  that  he  neglected  the  marine  of  France,  suffering 
it  to  sink  into  a  decay,  the  effects  of  which  were  fatally  ex- 
perienced in  the  succeeding  wars 16.  But  his  neglect  of  the 
navy  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  preserving  peace  with  Great 
Britain17 ;  and  a  minister  of  France  might  well  question  the 
expediency  of  endeavouring  to  support  a  military  marine  in 
a  country18,  in  which  foreign  commerce  was  yet  cultivated 
chiefly  through  imitation. 

One  important  operation  of  this  pacific  policy,  begun  by 
the  regent  and  long  continued  by  the  cardinal,  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  historians,  though  they 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  effect.  It  has  been  commonly 
remarked  that  the  philosophy 19,  which  has  been  intimately 

15  This  was  done  in  the  year  ]  726,  and  no  further  change  was  intro- 
duced until  the  year  1785. — Des  Odoards,  tome  iii.  p.  27. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  107.  17  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  242.  18  Ibid., 
tome  iii.  p.  111.                 19  The  philosophers  of  France  are  reducible 
generally  to  two  classes  ;  the  encyclopedists  and  the  economists.     The 
first  volume  of  the  Encyclopedic  appeared  in  the  year  1751 ;  the  econ- 
omists did  not  form  a  sect  until  the  year  1760.     While  the  former  at- 
tacked religion  and  the  clergy,  the  latter  combated  the  whole  system  of 
the  finances  of  the  government.     Montesquieu  did  not  belong  to  either 
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concerned  in  the  subversion  of  the  French  government,  first 
showed  itself  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  known  also  that  those,  who  formed  the  phi- 
losophical school  of  that  country,  were  penetrated  with  a 
profound  admiration  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  enlarged  views  of  the  writers,  who 
thought  and  wrote  under  its  protection.  They  did  not  in- 
deed select  the  examples  most  deserving  imitation,  for  the 
mind  of  France  had  been  already  corrupted  by  Bayle 20,  and 
the  freedom  of  discussion,  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  had 
permitted  the  advocates  of  irreligion  to  advance  their  so- 
phisms amidst  the  conclusive  arguments  of  sound  philosophy. 
Collins  and  Bolingbroke 21  were  more  acceptable  to  men  thus 
predisposed  to  infidelity,  than  Locke  and  Newton.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  this  disposition  to  emulate,  though 
perversely,  the  freedom  of  British  speculation,  was  much 
favoured  among  the  French  by  the  harmony,  which  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  governments.  The  mere  suspen- 
sion of  political  rivalry  must  have  facilitated  the  transmission 
of  opinions  from  the  one  country  to  the  other ;  the  habit  of 
co-operating  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  tranquillity 
would  yet  more  familiarise  the  restricted  minds  of  the  French 
to  the  more  enlarged  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  among 
the  British  ;  and  the  gross  abuses  of  their  government,  when 
thus  brought  into  a  direct  comparison  with  the  British  con- 
stitution, would  urge  them  to  the  most  eager  adoption  of  that, 
which  seemed  to  them  to  be  British  philosophy.  The  fashion 
of  admiring  everything  English  had  indeed  been  begun  by 
the  regent  and  his  friends2-,  before  it  appeared  in  the  com- 
positions of  writers,  so  that  the  court  itself  afforded  example 

party,  but  contributed  powerfully  to  propagate  a  desire  of  political 
change,  by  commending  openly,  and  in  the  strongest  language,  the  con- 
stitution of  England.  20  Bayle  was  born  in  the  year  1647,  and  died 
in  the  year  1706.  Bred  a  Protestant,  he  was  oonverted  to  the  religion 
of  Rome  in  a  seminary  of  Jesuits ;  he  then  recanted  his  new  faith,  and 
in  his  dictionary  he  afterwards  inculcated  a  general  scepticism,  rendered 
attractive  to  licentious  minds  by  indecent  anecdotes.  21  Boling- 

broke had  been  inspired  with  disgust  at  non-conformity,  and  perhaps 
with  hatred  of  Christianity,  by  the  compulsory  perusal  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  sermons,  all  of  great  length,  on  the  119th  Psalm,  composed 
by  Manton,  a  dull  Puritan. — Carwithen,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 

32  Tableau  de  la  Litt.  Franc,  pendant  le  dtx-huitieme  Siecle,  pp.  40, 
41.     Paris,  1813. 
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and  encouragement  to  them,  who  in  praising  the  institutions 
of  England  condemned  those  of  their  own  country.  The 
first  of  these  was  Voltaire  ^  who  writing  with  genius  and 
vivacity  in  every  species  of  composition,  both  in  poetry  and 
in  prose,  established  himself  in  a  sort  of  dictatorship  over  the 
literature  of  France. 

The  policy  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Fleury 
appears  thus  to  have  begun  that  excitement  of  the  minds 
of  the  French  people,  which  was  completed  by  the  war  of 
America.  The  former  introduced  among  them  the  freedom 
of  the  boldest  speculation,  the  latter  gave  to  their  political 
philosophy  a  decidedly  republican  character.  As  the  one 
encouraged  unrestrained  enquiry,  so  the  other  formed  to  re- 
publicanism a  number  of  military  missionaries,  and  taught 
the  people  at  home  to  triumph  in  the  success  of  their  repub- 
lican allies. 

The  cardinal  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  in  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  per- 
suaded to  engage,  nattering  himself  however  with  the  hope, 
that  hostilities  might  be  of  very  short  continuance,  and  that 
he  might  thus  be  soon  permitted  to  return  to  the  tranquil 
system  of  administration,  which  he  loved.  At  the  death  of 
his  tutor  and  minister  the  king  emulated  the  declaration, 
which  his  predecessor  had  made  at  the  decease  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  announcing  his  determination  of  governing  thence- 
forward for  himself.  But  the  feeble  character  of  Louis  XV. 

23  An  American  traveller  has  thus  concluded  his  account  of  his  visit 
to  Ferney.  "  I  visited  this  place,  so  consecrated  to  the  feelings  of  the 
French,  rather  with  disgust  than  with  enjoyment.  I  cannot  respect 
the  man,  who  was  at  once  the  professed  friend  and  advocate  of  liberty, 
and  the  flatterer  of  every  tyrant  in  Europe — the  philosopher,  who  was, 
too  purely  intellectual  to  believe  the  vulgar  truths  of  Christianity,  only 
because  he  was  too  grossly  sensual  to  live  according  to  its  holy  pre- 
cepts— the  poet,  who  composed  the  Henriade,  and  really  considered  it 
an  epic — the  historian,  who  wrote  romances  under  the  name  of  history 
— the  critic,  who  reviled  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare,  and  vilified  the 
glorious  effusions  of  the  Italian  muse.  Ingenuity  and  wit  and  fluency, 
and  even  eloquence,  cannot  be  denied  him  ;  but  these  are  rendered 
more  disgusting  than  even  his  defects  themselves  by  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  abused,  and  the  manifold  mischiefs  they  have  wrought.  1 
felt  at  Ferney,  not  as  if  standing  in  the  temple  of  genius,  but  as  if  I 
had  penetrated  into  the  obscene  retreat  of  an  embodied  demon." — 
Griffin's  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  155, 
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rendered  such  an  effort  wholly  impracticable.  Far  from  sup- 
porting himself  the  burden,  which  the  cardinal  had  so  long 
borne,  he  soon  sunk  under  the  dishonourable  influence  of  a 
series  of  mistresses,  and  for  the  original  springs  of  the  sub- 
sequent measures  of  his  government,  we  are  forced  to  search 
into  the  recesses  of  his  private  profligacy. 

This  disgraceful  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  had 
an  important  connexion  with  the  revolution,  which  occurred 
in  the  next.  It  was  the  period,  in  which  the  spurious  phi- 
losophy of  that  country,  nurtured  under  the  peaceful  admi- 
nistrations of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  attained  to  its 
maturity,  and  was  prepared  for  the  democratic  struggles, 
which  so  soon  afterwards  convulsed  and  destroyed  the  go- 
vernment. It  was  a  period  also,  in  which  men  were  taught 
to  look  with  contempt  and  disgust  on  the  court,  dishonoured 
as  it  was  by  an  utter  disregard  of  public  decency,  and  to 
look  to  the  people  for  the  regeneration  of  the  public  morals. 
The  spirit  of  revolution,  thus  aroused,  was  yet  more  excited 
by  the  impositions  of  an  oppressive  system  of  finance  ;  and 
the  last  provocation  was  given  by  the  suppression  of  the 
parliaments. 

The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  this  period  was  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  From  the  very  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  a  violent  struggle  had  been  main- 
tained between  that  order,  which  had  been  favoured  by  the 
preceding  monarch,  and  the  parliament,  which  vigorously 
resisted  the  celebrated  bull  procured  by  it,  as  not  consistent 
with  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  regent,  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  parliament,  restored  to  it 
the  right  of  presenting  its  remonstrances,  and  favoured  in 
various  instances  its  efforts  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  was 
afterward  induced  by  a  private  intrigue  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  order  **.  The  general  moderation  of  the  cardinal  dis- 
posed him  to  reject  every  extreme  measure,  and  endeavour, 
though  vainly,  to  calm  and  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 
inclining  however  always  to  be  favourable  to  the  Jesuits. 

24  Dubois,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  in  his  youth  a  pandar 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  desired  to  become  a  cardinal,  which  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  who  could  be  gained  only 
by  procuring  for  them  the  favour  of  the  regent. — Regence  du  due 
d'Orleans  par  Marmoutel,  tome  ii.  pp.  262,  &c. 
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In  this  manner  a  balanced  hostility  long  subsisted  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  political  body.  During  the  frenzy 
of  Law's  system  the  contest  was  forgotten,  and  during  the 
foreign  hostilities  of  the  state  it  was  occasionally  suspended ; 
but  the  struggle  was  speedily  renewed  after  these  interrup- 
tions, and  both  parties  seemed  determined  not  to  yield. 

At  length  an  event  altogether  foreign  from  the  struggle 
brought  the  Jesuits  within  the  power  of  the  parliament25, 
and  so  decided  the  contest.  That  singular  order,  which  la- 
boured assiduously  to  connect  the  interests  of  this  world 
with  those  of  futurity,  conducted  a  commercial  establishment 
in  Martinique.  The  ravages  of  war  involved  this  establish- 
ment in  bankruptcy  ;  its  correspondence  in  France  called  on 
the  brethren  of  the  order  to  compensate  the  losses  which 
they  had  sustained  from  the  connexion  ;  and,  these  having 
refused  to  consider  themselves  as  liable  to  the  demand,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  parliament,  as  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  to  investigate  the  constitution  of  the  order,  that  it 
might  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  claim. 

Though  the  enquiry  of  the  parliament,  conducted  with 
the  acrimonious  vigilance  of  inveterate  hostility,  discovered 
in  the  constitution  of  the  order  an  ample  sufficiency  of  ob- 
jectionable principles  to  justify  its  suppression,  it  would  not 
have  been  able  to  effect  this  measure,  if  circumstances  had 
not  favoured  its  wishes.  An  attempt  having  been  made  four 
years  before  to  assassinate  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  Jesuits26, 

25  Des  Odoards,  tome  vi.  pp.  110,  &c.  26  About  the  middle  of 

the  seventeenth  century  the  Jesuits  had  prevailed  with  the  Spanish 
court  to  grant  them  a  territory  in  Paraguay,  in  which  they  should  have 
the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  natives,  that  they  might  prosecute 
their  missions  with  greater  success,  engaging  on  their  part  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain capitation-tax  in  proportion  to  their  flock,  and  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  royal  works,  whenever  they  should  be 
demanded,  and  the  missions  should  become  populous  enough  to  supply 
them.  Their  subjects  were  said  to  have  at  length  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  families,  furnishing  a  force  of  sixty-thousand  men 
well  armed. — Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i. 
pp.  278 — 280.  The  Dominicans,  jealous  of  this  establishment,  induced 
the  court  of  Spain  to  cede  to  Portugal  some  districts  of  the  territory ; 
and  the  Jesuits,  to  preserve  their  possessions,  had  recourse  at  first  to 
menaces,  and  afterwards  to  insurrections. — Lacratelle,  tome  iv.  p.  10. 
Of  forty-seven  missions,  seven  refused  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  trans- 
ferred.— Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  pp. 
281,  286. 
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who  had  been  embroiled  with  the  court  about  the  new  go- 
vernment established  by  them  in  the  centre  of  South  Ame- 
rica, were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the  crime,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  order  from  that  kingdom  had  set  in  the  year 
1 759  the  example  of  their  downfall.  The  duke  de  Choiseul 
also,  the  French  minister,  was  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
the  new  sect  of  philosophers,  and  therefore  well  disposed  to 
favour  any  plan,  which  was  hostile  to  their  most  formidable 
adversaries.  The  order  was  accordingly  suppressed  in  France 
in  the  year  1762  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament27. 

The  suppression  of  the  order  was  not  confined  to  these 
two  countries,  but  was  speedily  extended  to  others,  even  to 
Italy  itself.  Spain  in  the  year  1767  imitated  the  example 
set  by  Portugal  and  France,  and  the  example  of  Spain  was 
immediately  followed  in  Naples,  and  afterwards  in  Parma. 
In  Austria  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  had  begun  to  decline 
in  the  commencement  of  the  century28,  the  emperor  Leopold 
I.  having  become  sensible  of  the  deficiency  of  the  educa- 
tion, which  he  had  received  from  them,  and  having  there- 
fore intrusted  to  other  preceptors  the  instruction  of  his 
children.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  suppressed  the 
order  there29,  but  took  care  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  sufferings  of  individuals.  The  ecclesiastical  revolution 

27  The  greater  part  of  the  parliaments  of  France  immediately  issued 
similar  orders,  but  in  some  the  Jesuits  continued  to  possess  influence, 
and  the  measure  was  not  completed  until  the  year  1764. 

28  Coxe's  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  p.  1 155.     To  the  Jesuits,  says  Mr. 
Coxe,  Leopold  I. '  owed  the  acquisition  of  multifarious  knowledge,  and 
such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  theology,  jurisprudence,  meta- 
physics, and  the  speculative  sciences,  that  he  was  called  the  most 
learned  prince  of  his  age.     When  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand 
opened  a  more  flattering  prospect,  he  could  not  throw  off  his  early 
habits  and  principles,  but  still  displayed  rather  the  virtues  of  a  recluse, 
and  the  acquirements  of  a  professor,  than  the  qualifications  of  a  prince. 
He  was  minute  in  acts  of  devotion,  much  addicted  to  judicial  astrology 
and  alchemy,  and  proud  of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  Latin  style. 
To  his  preceptors  also,  like  Ferdinand  II.,  he  owed    the    principal 
defects  of  his  character,  and  the  great  embarrassments  of  his  adminis- 
tration :    at  their  instigation  he  was  induced   to  persecute  the  Pro- 
testants, and  to  commit  those  frequent  breaches  of  faith,  which  dimin- 
ished the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his 
reign.' — Ibid.,  pp.  1154,  1155.     Hence  we  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
sort  of  education  afforded  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  cemury.  29  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
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was  completed  in  the  year  1773,  when  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed at  Rome  by  Clement  XIV.30,  who  was  bribed  to  it 
by  the  restitution  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  preceding  pontiff  five  years  before 
for  his  opposition  to  the  measure. 

The  victory,  thus  gained  by  the  parliament  over  the 
Jesuits  in  the  year  1762,  was  in  truth  the  victory  of  the 
new  school  of  philosophy,  which  about  twenty  years  before 
had  begun  to  show  itself  in  France31.  The  Jesuits,  anxious 
to  recommend  themselves  to  favour  by  every  expedient,  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  all  such  attainments  in  learn- 
ing, as  were  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  their  order ;  but, 
subjected  as  that  order  was  to  a  rigid  and  arbitrary  super- 
intendence, and  specially  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  its  constitution  was  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  to  the  unreserved  examination  of  prin- 
ciples, which,  however  frequently  abused,  is  yet  the  charac- 
teristic of  genuine  philosophy.  The  abolition  of  the  order 
at  this  particular  crisis  was  therefore  an  event  the  most 
favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  the  new  spirit  of  unre- 
strained discussion.  While  it  destroyed  that  extensive  and 
powerful  influence,  which  had  already  begun  to  be  employed 
in  repressing  the  investigations  of  the  philosophers32,  it 
gave  to  the  rival  party  the  confidence  and  the  animation  of 
triumph.  The  order  was  indeed  suppressed  in  favour  of 
a  spurious  and  mischievous  school  of  philosophy ;  but  the 
world  could  not  otherwise  have  witnessed  that  practical 
illustration  of  the  tenets  of  the  latter,  which  alone  perhaps 
could  lead  mankind  back  to  the  genuine  principles  of  human 
duty. 

The  administration  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  which  lasted 
about  eight  years,  was  an  auspicious  period  for  the  progress 
of  the  French  philosophy33.  In  that  interval  in  particular 
was  matured  the  sect  of  the  economists,  which  had  its  be- 

30  Hist,  de  France  pendant  le  dixhuitieme  Siecle,  par  Lacratelle, 
tome  iv.  p.  307.  Clement  was  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits,  having 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers,  long  their  disdained  adversa- 
ries.— ibid.  3i  Mem.  Hist,  et  Polit.  du  Regne  de  Louis  XVI., 
par  Soulavie,  tome  i.  p.  41.  Paris,  1801.  32  The  Jesuits  pro- 
cured the  first  and  second  volume  of  the  Encyclopedic  to  be  suppressed 
by  an  order  of  the  council. — Des  Odoards,  tome  v.  p.  58. 

33  Soulavie,  tome  i.  pp.  89—92. 
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ginning  about  two  years  before  the  duke  was  called  to  the 
direction  of  affairs.  That  beginning  too  has  been  traced  to 
the  same  place,  from  which  the  duke  derived  much  of  his 
authority,  the  chamber  of  madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  king.  M.  Quesnay,  the  physician  of  the  mar- 
chioness, was  its  founder.  With  his  conversation  Louis 
XV.  was  so  much  gratified,  that  he  called  him  his  thinker, 
and,  when  he  ennobled  him,  gave  him  for  his  arms  three 
pansies  in  allusion  to  this  appellation. 

While  this  celebrated  sect  produced  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  creating  a  fashion  favourable  to  agricultural  oc- 
cupations34, it  tended  with  an  inevitable  agency  to  shake  the 
last  support  of  the  feudal  monarchy  of  France,  and  to 
hasten  its  ruin.  It  was  not  indeed  unfriendly  to  the  power 
of  the  crown,  for  the  economists  on  the  contrary  protested 
against  all  limitations  of  that  power35,  as  inconsistent  with 
'  the  unity  of  legislation  ;'  but  maintaining,  as  their  grand 
principle,  that  all  real  wealth  is  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
on  which  therefore  all  taxes  should  be  directly  imposed,  they 
necessarily  were  opposed  to  exemptions  of  the  privileged 
orders,  which  withdrew  from  their  favourite  tax  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  their  country. 

It  was  natural  that  the  success,  with  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  triumphed  over  its  adversaries  the  Jesuits,  should 
inspire  it  with  a  boldness  very  unsuitable  to  its  position  in 
the  government,  and  that  this  spirit  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  assemblies  of  the  same  kind  existing  in  the 
provinces.  A  general  fermentation  accordingly  began  to 
agitate  all  the  parliaments  of  France36.  To  enable  them- 
selves to  act  with  greater  vigour,  the  provincial  parliaments 

84  Des  Odoards,  tome  vi.  pp.  238,  246.  M  *  On  the  one  hand, 

the  evidence  of  this  system  appeared  to  its  partisans  so  complete  and 
irresistible,  that  they  flattered  themselves,  monarchs  would  soon  see, 
with  an  intuitive  conviction,  the  identity  of  their  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  contended  that  it  is  only  under  the  strong  and  steady  government 
of  hereditary  princes,  undistracted  by  the  prejudices  and  local  interests, 
which  warp  the  deliberations  of  popular  assemblies,  that  a  gradual  and 
systematical  approach  can  be  made  to  the  perfection  of  law  and  policy.' 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  D.  Stewart,  p. 
263,  note.  London,  1811.  M  Des  Odoards,  tome  vi.  pp.  308,  309  ; 
tome  vii.  pp.  126,  127. 
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associated  themselves  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
parliament  of  the  capital.  The  associated  parliaments  then 
proceeded  to  interfere  with  all  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  it  became  evident,  that  some  decisive  struggle 
must  either  establish  the  power  of  the  crown  on  their  ruin, 
or  exalt  them  above  the  power  and  control  of  the  crown. 
By  this  contest  of  privilege  and  prerogative  much  of  the 
latter  years  of  Louis  XV.  was  rendered  a  period  of  anarchy 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  suppression  of  the  par- 
liaments. As  one  minister,  supported  by  one  mistress,  had 
suppressed  the  Jesuits,  so  another,  protected  by  another 
mistress,  suppressed  the  antagonists  of  the  order,  the  par- 
liaments of  France. 

The  duke  d'Aiguillon  had  been  governor  of  Brittany,  a 
province  distinguished  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence37, 
and  had  there  protected  the  Jesuits38,  who  had  sought  an 
asylum  in  a  country,  in  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
party  ready  to  engage  in  any  public  struggle.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Brittany,  being  hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  attacked  the 
governor  their  protector,  charging  him  with  embezzlement 
of  the  public  funds.  The  parliament  of  Paris  supported  the 
parliament  of  Brittany,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  obnoxious 
governor;  the  king,  urged  by  his  mistress,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  governor  against  their  united  representations ; 
and  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  was  that,  in  the  year 
1771,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  superseded  in  the  ministry 
by  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  and  that  the  parliaments  were  sup- 
pressed. 

By  this  suppression  of  the  parliaments  an  end  was  put 
to  every  semblance  of  liberty  in  the  government  of  France. 
The  ministry  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  which  occupied  the 
three  years  preceding  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  was  accord- 
ingly a  period  of  unlimited  authority.  The  success  of  the 
parliaments  would  however  have  only  established  the  power 

37  The  states  of  Brittany  in  their  letter  to  the  king  used  these  re- 
markable expressions :  nous  avons  la  propriete  de  notre  honneur,  de 
notre  vie,  et  de  notre  liberte*,  comme  YOUS  avez  la  propriete  de  votre 
couronne  ;  nous  verserions  notre  sang  pour  vous  conserver  vos  droits, 
mais  conservez  nous  les  notres  .  .  .  il  ne  s'agit  pas  ici  de  simples 
privileges  ....  c'est  dans  le  droit  naturel,  que  nous  trouvons 
aujourd'hui  celui  qui  fait  1'objet  de  notre  reclamation. — Des  Odoards, 
tome  vii.  pp.  91,  92.  M  Soulavie,  tome  i.  pp.  62,  &c. 
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of  an  oligarchy  of  magistrates,  who  had  derived  their  inde- 
pendence solely  from  the  practice  of  purchasing  their  places, 
without  any  intermixture,  or  pretence,  of  popular  election. 
The  temporary  suppression  of  these  bodies  on  the  other 
hand  made  preparation  for  a  very  different  result,  both  as  it 
threw  the  magistrates  upon  the  people  for  support,  and  as 
it  postponed  their  re- establishment  until  other  agencies  had 
generated  an  agitation  so  universal,  that  the  parliaments, 
instead  of  being  merely  assemblies  of  refractory  magistrates, 
became  organs  of  a  public  sentiment. 

The  last  five  years  of  this  reign  contributed  to  accelerate 
the  approaching  crisis  by  the  financial  operations  of  the 
abbe  Terray,  which  have  rendered  the  name  of  that  minister 
opprobrious.  Such  was  the  oppression  of  his  measures, 
that  his  enemies  attributed  to  them  the  frequency  of  suicide39, 
which  had  been  unusual  in  France.  During  five  successive 
years  the  profusion  of  a  profligate  court  was  supplied  by 
the  ability  of  an  unprincipled  financier ;  the  public  burdens, 
which  under  the  regency  had  been  considerably  alleviated, 
were  accordingly  at  this  time  increased  to  the  utmost 
endurance  of  the  nation ;  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  mul- 
tiplied taxation  rendered  the  mass  of  the  people  dissatisfied 
with  the  government,  and  ready  for  adopting  with  eagerness 
any  new  and  plausible  scheme  of  reformation. 

The  personal  profligacy  of  the  sovereign,  audacious  and 
unrestrained,  completed  the  disorganizing  operations  of  this 
truly  revolutionary  reign.  The  pompous  licentiousness  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  given  the  first  great  shock  to  the  decency 
of  the  public  manners  ;  the  vulgar  libertinism  of  the  regent 
had  spread  the  contagion  of  immorality  more  widely  among 
the  courtiers ;  and  the  extreme  debauchery,  into  which 
Louis  XV.  gradually  sunk,  perfected  the  foul  work  of  cor- 
ruption, and  announced  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 
If  the  madness  of  jacobinism  exalted  a  prostitute  upon  an 
altar,  to  receive  the  veneration  of  the  infatuated  partisans 
of  revolution,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  debauchery 
of  a  monarch  had  previously  raised  one  from  the  lowest 
haunts  of  infamy  almost  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  distin- 
guished orders  of  the  state  had,  by  the  baseness  of  their 

39  In  the  year  1771  two  hundred  instances  were  computed.— Mem. 
de  1'Abbe  Terray,  tome  i.  p.  160. 
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adulation,  given  their  approving  sanction  to  the  insult  thus 
publicly  offered  to  virtue  and  decorum. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  year  1774  to  the  meeting  of  the  states 
general  in  the  year  1789. 

Louis  XVI.  king,  and  the  parliament  restored,  in  the  year  1774 — 
France  assists  the  revolted  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  1778 — The 
notables  assembled,  1787— The  states  general  assembled,  1789. 

THE  revolution  of  France  is  a  subject,  which  has  already 
exercised  the  most  vigorous  minds,  and  has  excited  and  ex- 
hausted the  most  vehement  and  the  most  opposite  feelings. 
It  was  a  great  crisis,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  Europe  ; 
not  of  Europe  only,  but  of  the  world  ;  not  of  this  single 
age  alone,  but  probably  of  the  entire  history  of  the  human 
species.  Future  ages  will  probably  regard  it  as  the  epoch, 
from  which  their  modern  historians  should  commence  their 
narrations,  as  ours  have  begun  their  narratives  from  the 
subversion  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Rome.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  contemplated  until  the  mind  has  been  fatigued 
even  with  its  greatness,  and  seeks  some  new  object  of  its 
meditations. 

Much  however  and  ably  as  it  has  been  discussed,  it  still 
remains  to  consider  it  in  its  connexion  with  the  entire  range 
of  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is 
only  in  this  view,  that  it  can  be  at  all  adequately  considered. 
The  revolutionary  crisis  of  France  is  not  an  episode  of 
general  history,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  main 
action,  and  regarded  as  a  detached  subject  of  contemplation. 
It  was  the  catastrophe  of  a  government,  from  which  the 
modern  system  of  Europe  had  originally  emanated,  and 
which  was,  in  the  later  and  more  perfect  arrangement  of  the 
system,  the  central  object  of  its  combinations.  The  disso- 
lution of  such  a  government  must  have  been  an  event  in- 
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volving  all  the  tendencies  of  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  af- 
fecting all  the  relations  of  the  entire  federative  system. 

The  French  revolution  has  been  characterised  by  its  most 
faithful  observer1,  as  a  revolution  without  a  leader.  It  was  not 
the  work  of  any  of  those  powerful  and  daring  minds,  which 
turn  at  their  will  the  fortunes  of  a  nation.  However  it  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  particularities  of  individual 
agents,  it  was  in  its  main  operation  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  a  government,  which  had  lost  its  principles.  It 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  weakness,  and  even  by  the 
patriotism,  of  the  monarch,  who  was  crushed  by  its  violence ; 
but  the  long  series  of  ferocious  and  bloody  anarchy,  by 
which  the  first  convulsion  was  followed,  seems  to  prove  un- 
equivocally that  the  social  stamina  of  the  nation  had  beea 
destroyed,  that  no  principle  of  political  or  moral  vigour  con- 
tinued to  actuate  its  combinations,  and  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  government,  which  was  actually  accelerated  by  con- 
tingencies, could  not  have  been  long  postponed. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  may  more  properly  be  considered 
as  beginning,  than  as  preparing  the  revolution.  Though 
therefore  the  year  1789,  in  which  the  states  general  were 
assembled,  has  been  marked  by  the  immediate  crisis  of  the 
government,  the  fifteen  years,  during  which  that  monarch 
had  feebly  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  state,  were 
its  expiring  agony  :  and  even  the  war  of  America,  in  which 
it  seemed  to  triumph  over  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain, 
was  but  a  convulsive  effort,  which  hastened  its  dissolution. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  the  government  of  France  had 
become  a  simple  despotism.  The  parliaments,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  every  other,  had  constituted  themselves  some  sort 
of  organ  of  the  public  opinion,  and  assumed  a  semblance  of 
control  over  the  measures  of  the  crown,  had  then  been  sup- 
pressed ;  and  in  their  place  had  been  substituted  other  bodies, 
dependent  on  the  crown,  and  strictly  limited  to  their  judicial 
function,  and  to  that  of  registering  the  royal  edicts. 

1  Annals  of  the  French  Revol.  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  vol.  i. 
introd.  pp.  x,  &c.  London,  1800.  The  count  de  Puissaye  contended, 
that  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  there  was  not  such  a  combina- 
tion, as  deserved  the  name  of  a  party.  The  faction  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  he  regarded  merely  as  an  impure  product,  proving  the  state  of 
dissolution,  into  which  the  government  had  fallen. — Memoires,  tome  i. 
p.  239.  Loud.,  1803. 
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While  the  royal  authority  appeared  to  be  thus  firmly 
established,  it  was  in  truth  undermined  by  various  causes, 
and  tottering  on  the  brink  of  revolution.  The  opposition  of 
the  parliaments  had  been  quelled  ;  but  a  public  opinion  had 
been  formed,  which  would  nor  rest  satisfied  without  possess- 
ing some  organ,  by  which  it  might  influence  the  measures 
of  the  government.  The  crown  exercised  without  resistance 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes  ;  but  it  was  already  laden  with 
a  burden  of  debt,  which  embarrassed  all  its  operations  of 
finance,  and  rendered  it  inevitably  dependent.  Nor  was  the 
weakness  of  the  government  confined  to  the  royal  authority, 
for  the  nobles  were  destitute  of  power,  and  the  clergy  of 
influence. 

The  original  basis  of  the  government,  a  feudal  nobility, 
had  been  ruined  by  a  long  series  of  operations,  begun  so 
early  as  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Louis  XI.  commenced 
the  humiliation  of  the  nobles ;  cardinal  Richelieu  put  an 
end  to  their  independence ;  Louis  XIV.  drew  them  to  his 
court,  and  transformed  them  into  courtiers.  A  great  number 
indeed  of  noble  families  remained  in  the  provinces,  remote 
from  the  seductions  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  result,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  ancient  importance  of  the  order,  was  only 
a  separation  of  it  into  two  adverse,  and  even  hostile  classes, 
the  nobles  of  the  court  and  of  the  provinces.  While  this 
division  weakened  the  order,  it  was  debased  by  the  pro- 
digality, with  which  patents  of  nobility  were  granted 2 ;  still 
more  by  exposing  it  to  sale.  Sometimes  nobility  was  openly 
purchased  for  a  specified  sum  of  money  ;  at  other  times  it 
was  deemed  more  decent  to  attach  it  to  the  possession  of 
some  office,  often  merely  nominal ;  and,  to  adapt  the  bargain 
to  different  classes  of  purchasers,  the  nobility  attached  to 
these  offices,  was  sometimes  merely  personal,  sometimes 
hereditary,  sometimes  to  become  hereditary,  when  the  office 
should  have  been  discharged  a  certain  number  of  years, 
sometimes  when  it  should  have  been  exercised  during  several 
generations.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  these  new  ap- 
pointments produced  new  divisions  ;  those  of  the  noble  and 

2  Necker  thought  that  at  this  time  nearly  the  half  of  the  nobility 
was  composed  of  families  ennobled  within  two  centuries  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  various  offices,  a  mode  of  obtaining,  nobility  introduced  by 
cardinal  Mazarin  in  the  year  1644. — De  la  Revol.  Franc.,  tome  i.  pp. 
122,  J23.  Paris,  1797.  He  might  have  said  within  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years. 
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the  ennobled,  the  nobility  of  the  sword,  of  office,  and  of  the 
law,  but,  above  all,  that  of  the  ancient  and  true  nobility. 
This  last  distinction,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  government 
undertook  to  abolish  by  an  exercise  of  prerogative.  Dispen- 
sations were  granted  to  those,  who  could  not  produce  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  honours  of  the  court ;  and 
these  persons  accordingly  became  possessed  of  the  privileges 
of  ancient  nobility  by  order. 

The  count  de  Puissaye,  from  whose '  Memoirs3 '  these  ob- 
servations have  been  taken,  concludes  them  with  remarking, 
that  the  system  of  equality  had  made  its  first  essay  of  con- 
fusion on  the  nobility.  Sunk  from  its  aristocratical  preten- 
sions to  the  petty  intrigues  of  a  court,  divided  into  a  variety 
of  parties  mutually  opposed,  and  degraded  in  the  public  es- 
timation by  the  lavish  venality,  with  which  its  privileges  were 
bestowed,  it  retained  nothing  of  its  original  character  except 
some  portion  of  military  honour4,  and  was  fitted  rather  to 
furnish  partisans  for  a  popular  revolution,  than  to  support 
against  one  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Those  nobles,  who 
still  cherished  the  ancient  ideas  of  their  rank,  wished  for  a 
change,  by  which,  as  they  hoped,  that  rank,  might  be  again 
established  ;  those  who  languished  in  the  provinces,  wished 
to  overthrow  the  courtiers,  who  stood  between  them  and  the 
favour  of  their  sovereign. 

From  the  time  when  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  superstition  of 
his  declining  years,  had  abandoned  himself  to  the  Jesuits, 
the  rulers  of  the  Gallican  church,  forgetful  of  its  boasted 
liberties,  maintained  against  the  Jansenists  a  miserable  con- 
tention about  a  matter  acknowledged  to  be  no  fundamental 
article  of  their  religion,  and  indeed  ridiculous  to  the  common 
reason  of  the  dispassionate,  the  question  whether  the  papal 
infallibility  should  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
certain  obnoxious  doctrines  were  actually  inculcated  in  a 
particular  book,  composed  early  in  the  preceding  century 
by  a  bishop  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  contest  the  credit 
of  the  hierarchy  was  irretrievably  impaired,  while  the  humble 
piety  of  the  Jansenists5  assisted  the  rising  party  of  the 
philosophers,  who  were  equally  inimical  to  both. 

3  Tome  i.  pp.  30 — 42.  *  Essais  Histor.  sur  les  Causes  et  les 

Effets  de  la  Revol.  de  France  par  Beaulieu,  tome  i.  pp.  29,  30.  Paris, 
1801.  6  Pascal  was  a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the  Jansenists 

aud  the  philosophers,  the  lowering  conception  of  human  nature,  which 
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The  higher  clergy  were  early  sensible  of  the  danger,  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  the  new  school  of  philosophy, 
and  accordingly  in  the  year  1 765  had  importunately  solicited 
the  government6,  to  repress  by  acts  of  power  the  alarming 
inroads  of  infidelity.  They  did  not  however,  by  their  ex- 
hortations and  their  examples,  erect  in  the  hearts  of  the  laity 
the  true  bulwarks  against  a  spurious  philosophy.  That  they 
did  not  maintain  a  conviction  of  their  faith  in  the  minds  of 
the  educated  classes  is  unquestionable,  for  the  attendance  of 
the  public  worship  was  generally  resigned  to  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  people7.  The  only  remaining  vestige  of  its 
former  consideration  was  that,  except  among  some  more 
daring  spirits,  various  little  artifices  were  still  employed  for 
concealing  the  neglect.  The  contempt  of  religion  was  how- 
ever at  length  carried  so  far8,  that  it  became  as  ridiculous  to 
speak  ill  of  it  and  its  ministers,  as  to  speak  favourably  of 
them. 

The  third  estate,  or  the  order  of  the  commons,  was  even 
more  considerably  transformed  from  the  character,  which 
suited  the  constitution  of  the  government.  In  the  contem- 
plation of  the  constitution  the  third  estate  was  composed 
only  of  dependent  vassals,  unworthy  of  enjoying  its  rights, 
and  incapable  of  influencing  its  measures.  That  order  not- 
withstanding comprehended  in  fact  among  its  numbers  a 
large  portion  of  the  talent,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  opulence  of  the  nation,  the  same  monarch,  who  had  com- 
pleted the  degradation  of  the  nobles,  having  also  prepared 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  commons  of  France.  The  mea- 
sures of  Colbert  had  excited  a  spirit  of  commercial  activity, 
not  congenial  to  the  military  character  of  the  nobles,  but 
well  adapted  to  their  inferiors  of  the  third  estate,  whom  it 
accordingly  actuated  and  enriched.  The  ostentatious  pa- 
tronage of  the  king  had  at  the  same  time  excited  another 
spirit  of  intellectual  activity,  which  would  not  be  confined 

he  inculcated  in  a  pious  humility,  having  been  adopted  by  Voltaire  in, 
a  spirit  of  debasing  philosophy,  and  the  objections  urged  against  human 
reason  by  Pascal,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  revelation,  being  employed 
to  establish  a  system  of  scepticism.  An  edition  of  Les  Pensees  de 
Pascal,  with  notes  by  Voltaire,  was  accordingly  published  in  London 
in  the  year  1785.  6  Soulavie,  tome  i.  pp.  214 — 225. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  207,  208.  8  Mem.  du  Cornpte  Joseph  Puissaye, 

tome  i.  p.  58.    Lond.,  1803. 
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within  the  limits  of  a  privileged  order,  but  diffused  its  in- 
fluences more  especially  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  na- 
tion. The  nobles  too  generally  disdained  that  knowledge9, 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  military  art,  and  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  their  pretensions  the  employments  of  the  civil 
government,  of  the  judicature,  and  of  the  church  also  in  its 
inferior  stations.  The  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  exercise 
of  the  liberal  arts  were  accordingly  resigned  to  the  third  es- 
tate. Persons  of  this  class  filled  the  universities  and  the 
academies ;  they  discharged  the  functions  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  distribution  of  justice ;  they  were 
the  practitioners  of  the  several  professions,  and  the  conduc- 
tors of  manufactures.  The  third  estate  had  thus  become 
possessed  of  all  the  situations,  which  could  bestow  an  influ- 
ence on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  therefore  comprehended 
within  itself  the  whole  moral  power  of  the  government. 

This  estate,  which,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tion, had  been  rendered  thus  influential,  was  also  the  order 
of  persons,  which  must  have  been  most  sensibly  affected  by 
the  example  of  the  political  importance  and  security,  which 
the  various  classes  of  subjects  were  seen  to  enjoy  under  the 
neighbouring  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  nobles  and 
superior  clergy  might  see  in  their  exclusive  privileges  some 
kind  of  compensation  for  their  own  exclusion  from  all  po- 
litical and  civil  rights,  but  the  commons  could  discover  only 
a  glaring  and  mortifying  contrast  to  their  depressed  condition. 
Comparatively  enriched  by  commerce,  tutored  in  a  spurious 
and  extravagant  philosophy,  animated  by  the  near  and  fami- 
liar example  of  a  free  people,  and  yet  repressed  by  a  govern- 
ment unconscious  of  their  power,  the  commons  of  France 
were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  any  emergency,  which 
should  throw  that  government  upon  the  popular  support. 

In  such  a  nation,  the  crown  burdened  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing debt,  and  destitute  of  any  organ  communicating  with  the 
people,  the  nobility  degraded  by  the  operations  of  the  court, 
and  divided  into  factions,  the  clergy  inefficient  themselves, 
and  everywhere  encountered  by  the  Jansenists,  or  by  infidels, 
the  commons  swollen  into  a  disproportioned  importance,  and 
impatient  of  the  restrictions  of  their  actual  condition,  the 
sovereignty  devolved  to  a  prince,  anxious  indeed  to  extricate 
9  De  Puissaye,  tome  i.  pp.  34,  35,  46,  47. 
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the  nation  from  its  difficulties,  but  utterly  destitute  of  the 
mental  vigour,  which  alone  could  guide  it  through  embar- 
rassments so  numerous,  and  so  perplexing. 

The  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  enemy  of  Louis  XVI.,  had 
already  described  him  as  a  prince10,  whose  ridiculous  imbe- 
cility would  naturally  tend  to  cause  such  a  declension  of  the 
government,  as  would  dethrone  the  reigning  family.  Necker 
has  with  more  justice  represented  him  as  one11,  who  was 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  required  for  a  government 
balanced  like  our  own,  which  would  have  relieved  him  from 
a  burdensome  responsibility,  and  supported  him  in  his  well 
directed  wishes.  In  his  actual  situation  he  manifested  a 
patriotism  of  intention,  which  encouraged  innovation,  with 
a  feebleness  of  will12,  which,  rendering  him  the  mere  agent 
of  the  counsels  of  his  family,  excited  and  irritated  the  people. 
If  the  patriotism  of  Louis  had  been  supported  by  mental 
firmness,  he  might  perhaps  have  so  modified  the  revolution, 
as  to  have  averted  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family ;  but 
he  had  no  sufficient  materials  for  forming  a  constitution  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  much  less  could  he  have  re-established 
the  ruined  system  of  the  federative  policy  of  Europe.  If  he 
had  been,  as  the  duke  de  Choiseul  described  his  predeces- 
sor13, at  least  firm  to  do  ill,  he  might  perhaps  have  averted 
for  a  time,  though  surely  he  could  not  wholly  have  precluded, 
the  impending  calamities.  Desirous,  as  he  was,  of  doing 
good,  and  yet  unable  to  maintain  his  determinations  against 
the  opposition,  which  they  encountered,  he  alternately  en- 
couraged and  offended  the  hopes  of  an  agitated  people. 

It  was  the  grand  topic  of  the  invective  of  Mr.  Burke,  that 
the  people  of  France,  when  they  might  have  adopted  the 
time-honoured  constitution  of  the  British  government,  chose 
rather  to  indulge  their  metaphysic  subtlety  in  devising  theo- 
retical constitutions,  which  were  mere  experiments  in  policy. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  ablest  of  his  antagonists,  con- 
tended on  the  other  hand,  that  the  circumstances  of  France 

10  Soulavie,  tome  i.  p.  95.  n  Necker  de  la  Revol.  Franc., 

tome  ii.  pp.  35,  36.  Paris,  1797.  12  This  had  been  increased,  if 

not  created,  by  an  injudicious  education,  in  which  he  had  been  too 
much  taught  to  feel  the  superiority  of  his  elder  brother  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  has  been  represented  as  of  a  truly  premature  intellect. 
— Mem.  de  Marmontel,  tome  iii.  p.  275.  London,  1805. 

13  Soulavie,  tome  i.  p.  94. 
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rendered  such  an  imitation  impracticable  ;  and  the  vain  at- 
tempts, which  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
to  assimilate  the  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  have 
justified  his  reply.  Necker,  it  appears14,  was  ardently  de- 
sirous of  effecting  such  a  change,  conceiving  it  to  be  prac- 
ticable before  the  people  had  been  inflamed  by  success,  but 
was  forced  to  relinquish  the  plan  by  the  decided  antipathy, 
which  the  king  entertained  for  the  usages  of  Great  Britain. 
This  repugnance  indeed  he  soon  saw  reason  for  suppressing  ; 
but  the  moment15,  in  which  the  minister  conceived  the  scheme 
to  be  practicable,  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  and  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the  first 
ministry  of  Louis  XVI.  deserve  consideration,  as  that  mi- 
nistry exercised  an  important  influence  in  preparing  the 
revolution.  Louis  appears  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  antipathy,  which  his  father,  the  deceased  dauphin, 
had  entertained  against  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  leader  of 
the  Austrian  party  in  the  government.  This  antipathy16, 
aided  by  a  written  recommendation  left  by  that  prince,  was 
employed  to  determine  the  nomination  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter ;  and  the  nomination  fell  upon  the  count  de  Maurepas, 
who,  when  he  had  been  thirty  years  a  minister,  had  then 
been  exiled  by  that  party  twenty-five  years  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XVI.  The  new  minister,  who  united  the 
inconsiderateness  of  youth  with  the  irresolution  of  age,  was 
of  all  men  the  least  qualified  for  supplying  the  energy,  the 
deficiency  of  which  so  fatally  characterised  the  sovereign. 
He  accordingly  abandoned  the  helm  of  government  to  the 
course  of  events,  contenting  himself  with  guarding  his  own 
power  against  any  immediate  mischance.  The  light  indif- 
ference of  his  temper  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  operations  of  the  encyclope- 
dists and  the  economists,  who  therefore  without  any  inter- 
ruption proceeded  to  effect  an  intellectual,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  political  revolution. 

The  first  measure  of  this  minister  indeed  was  sufficiently 

14  Necker,  tome  i.  pp.  131,  132.  15  The  particular  time,  which 

he  has  specified,  as  that  in  which  this  change  would  have  been  most 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  was  that  in  which  the  Cour  Pleniere  was  pro- 
jected, or  the  year  1788.— Ibid.,  pp.  132,  133.  16  Soulavie,  tome 
ii.  p.  143. 
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bold  and  decisive  ;  but  even  this  unwonted  energy  arose 
from  the  little  personal  considerations,  by  which  he  was 
wholly  influenced.  He  restored  the  parliaments,  which  three 
years  before  had  been  suppressed  by  the  late  king.  De- 
sirous of  exercising  his  ministry  in  tranquillity17,  he  was 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  clamour,  which  assailed  the  new  go- 
vernment in  favour  of  those  ancient  judicatures  ;  jealous  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  chancellor,  who  had  suggested  their 
suppression,  he  wished  to  shake  his  authority  by  undoing 
his  work  ;  and  irritated  by  the  exile,  in  which  he  had  long 
languished,  he  felt  also  a  vindictive  gratification  in  annull- 
ing the  principal  operation  of  the  preceding  reign.  By  this 
measure  was  restored  to  authority  a  body  of  men  proud  of 
its  former  importance,  offended  by  its  recent  disgrace,  and 
encouraged  by  the  popularity,  which  had  solicited  its  re- 
establishment. 

For  facilitating  this  measure18  it  had  been  necessary  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  ministry,  among  which  the  abbe 
Terray,  opprobriously  distinguished  as  the  financier  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign,  was  succeeded  by  Turgot, 
the  philosophic  leader  of  the  economists,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  being  an  adversary  to  the  Austrian  party19,  and 
a  friend  to  the  restoration  of  the  parliaments.  The  public 
opinion  pointed  out  the  reforming  spirit  of  Turgot,  as  ne- 
cessary for  correcting  the  manifold  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  count  de  Maurepas,  willing  to  be  popular, 
took  without  hesitation,  as  the  associate  of  his  power,  a  man 
so  strongly  supported  by  the  approbation  of  the  people. 

Turgot  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  philosophy  pre- 
valent in  France.  Unimpeachably  strict  in  his  morals,  he 
however  disbelieved  Christianity,  and  was  an  enemy  to  the 
established  clergy  of  the  state20.  Sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  people,  he  was  yet  willing 
to  hazard  all  the  inconveniences  and  calamities,  which  must 
attend  considerable  and  abrupt  alterations21.  In  his  zeal 

"  Soulavie,  tome  ii.  pp.  154,  155.  18  Ibid.,  p.  197.  19  Ibid., 

tome  in.  p.  131.  20  His  enemies  accused  him  of  atheism.  Even  his 
eulogist  described  him  as  a  man  desirous  of  separating  morality  from 
religion.— Ibid.,  p.  162.— Vie  de  Turgot,  p.  178.  Lond.,  1786. 

21  Comment  pouvez-vous  me  faire  ce  reproche,  said  he  to  one  of  his 
friends  :  vous  connoissez  les  besoins  du  peuple,  et  vous  savez  que  dans 
ma  familleon  meurt  delagoutte  a  cinquante  ans. — Vie  de  Turgot,  p.  185. 
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for  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion,  he  was  himself 
violent  and  unaccommodating22.  He  had  contributed  seve- 
ral articles  to  the  famous  Encyclopedic23,  and  he  was  de- 
voted to  the  financial  principles  of  the  economists. 

The  integrity  and  the  benevolence  of  the  philosophic  fi- 
nancier were  at  first  captivating  to  the  honest  patriotism  of 
the  sovereign,  who  is  said  to  have  remarked24,  that  he  found 
none,  who  loved  the  people,  except  himself  and  Turgot. 
Soon  however  the  boldness  of  his  projects25,  which  went  the 
length  of  convening,  without  delay  or  preparation,  a  national 
assembly  representing  all  proprietors  without  distinction  of 
orders,  alarmed  the  timidity  of  the  king,  as  his  influence 
had  already  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  minister26,  and  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
months  from  the  time  of  his  appointment.  This  period, 
short  as  it  was,  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the 
government.  The  official  advancement  of  a  philosopher 
could  not  fail  to  bring  to  maturity  those  principles  of  politi- 
cal change,  which  had  been  developed  in  the  long  reign  of 
the  preceding  monarch.  It  also  served  to  separate  the  pub- 
lic opinion  from  the  parliament,  that  body  having  resisted 
some  of  the  measures  of  Turgot,  which  tended  to  favour 
the  lower  at  the  expense  of  the  superior  classes27. 

Four  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  affording  encouragement  to  the  restless  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  had  begun  to  actuate  the  people.  That 

22  Even  doctor  Price  complained  to  him  of  his  want  of  address. — 
Vie  de  Turgot,  p.  188.  It  was  his  maxim,  that  the  honest  alone  knew 
how  to  hate  irreconcilably. — Ibid.,  p.  288.  M  Their  subjects  were 
etymology,  expansibility,  existence,  fair  and  foundation.  In  those  of  fair 
zndfoundation  he  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the  economists  and  specula- 
tive reformers. — Ibid.,  pp.  20,  &c.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  verse  composed  for  a  portrait  of  Franklin ;  Eripuit  coelo 
fulmen,  mox  sceptra  tyrannis. — Ibid.,  p.  200.  24  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

35  Soulavie,  tome  iii.  pp.  130,  145,  152, 155.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  by  himself  (Lond.,  1832)  the  hostility  of  the  queen,  with  whose 
request  of  some  advances  of  money  he  had  hesitated  to  comply,  is  re- 
presented as  the  chief  cause  of  his  early  removal. — Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  80.  **  1.  The  suppression  of  a  tax  on  grain  ;  2.  a 

diminution  of  the  tax  on  tallow ;  3.  the  suppression  of  duties  at  the 
ports ;  4.  the  suppression  of  wardenships  an,d  freedom  of  companies 
of  tradesmen ;  and  5.  the  suppression  of  services  named  corvees  with 
the  substitution  of  an  impost. — Ibid.,  pp.  85,  86. 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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people  was  then,  with  a  policy  even  more  directly  ruinous, 
introduced  to  a  participation  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
America,  as  if  it  had  been  feared,  that  there  were  not  already 
among  them  sufficiently  active  principles  of  a  destructive 
explosion,  and  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  a 
train,  and  to  apply  the  match.  The  king  indeed  appears  to 
have  been  averse  from  this  most  unwise28,  as  well  as  un- 
provoked interference,  in  the  domestic  contentions  of  the 
rival  state;  but  the  ministry29,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  apprehensive  of  her  increasing  power  fur- 
nished by  an  extended  commerce,  and  still  indignant  at  the 
humiliating  treaty,  which  had  concluded  the  seven-years' 
war,  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrassment  oc- 
casioned by  the  discontent  of  the  British  colonies,  and  it 
was  the  character  of  the  sovereign  to  yield  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  those,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

The  glory,  with  which  the  British  government  had  con- 
cluded the  seven-years'  war,  had  impressed  the  people  of 
France  with  so  great  a  reverence  of  the  British  name,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  regard  their  neighbours  as  a  nation  of 
philosophers,  especially  since  Montesquieu  had  eulogised 
their  government,  as  the  only  one  which  had  liberty  for  its 
object.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  when  the  discus, 
sions  of  the  British  parliament  had  begun  to  familiarise  the 
people  of  France  to  the  consideration  of  political  topics,  it 
was  probably  impossible  that  a  military  monarchy,  with  a 
very  numerous  and  greatly  privileged  nobility,  should  have 
long  continued  to  exist.  But  the  most  ardent  friend  of  re- 
volution could  not  have  suggested  any  measure  more  fitted 
to  accelerate  the  crisis,  than  that  of  allying  such  a  govern- 
ment with  a  republican  insurrection.  The  result  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  convulsions,  which  speedily  followed, 
the  greater  number  of  those  nobles30,  who  in  the  year  1789 
attached  themselves  to  the  commons  of  France,  in  opposition 

M  Soulavie,  pp.  344,  &c.  29  Soulavie  has  stated,  that  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes  was  determined  in  favour  of  a  war  by  a  speech  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  in  which  he  had  advised,  that  the  British  government  should 
make  peace  with  America,  and  unite  all  its  force  against  France. — 
Ibid.,  p.  392.  30  Fayette,  D'Estaing,  Rochambeau,  Beauharnois, 

Lausun    (Biron),  Custines,    Noailles,   the    two    Lameths,    Gouvion, 
Matthieu  Dumas,  and  Berthier. — Soulavie,  tome  iii.  p.  411. 
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to  the  king  and  the  nobility,  having  been  officers  among  the 
auxiliaries  sent  to  assist  the  British  colonies. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  war  the  care  of  the 
finances  of  France  had,  soon  after  the  dismissal  of  Turgot, 
been  committed  to  Necker.  Turgot,  engrossed  by  specula- 
tive reforms,  had  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  left  the  reve- 
nue inferior  to  the  expenditure  by  twenty  millions  of  livres, 
or  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  British 
money.  In  the  few  months,  which  intervened  between  his 
dismissal  and  the  appointment  of  Necker,  the  deficiency  had 
even  amounted  to  a  million  of  British  pounds 3I,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  latter  were 
indispensable  to  the  disengagement  of  the  government. 
Practically  conversant  in  business,  as  he  had  been  a  banker 
at  Geneva,  he  found  resources  so  considerable  in  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  receipts,  and  in  the  suppression  of  abuses, 
that  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury  was  speedily  converted 
into  a  redundancy.  He  was  soon  indeed  obliged  to  provide 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  war,  and  was  on  that  ac- 
count compelled  to  have  recourse  to  loans  ;  but  he  contrived 
by  his  economy  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  annual 
debts,  which  they  imposed,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  government. 

Necker  had  been  recommended  to  notice  partly  by  the 
opposition 32,  which  he  had  given  to  the  measures  of  Turgot. 
Both  were  reformers,  but  of  very  different  classes.  Turgot, 
bred  in  the  school  of  the  philosophers,  was  devoted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  speculative  plans,  the  principle  of  which 
was  his  favourite  persuasion  of  the  perfectibility  of  man. 
Necker,  trained  in  the  practice  of  mercantile  business,  was 
fond  indeed  of  the  sentimental  refinement  of  the  philoso- 
phers, but  looked  to  political  reformation  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, as  a  necessary  expedient  for  the  due  administration 
of  financial  arrangements.  Though  writing  in  the  language 
of  the  philosophers,  and  dividing  their  admiration  with  Tur- 
got, he  was  much  more  a  banker  than  a  philosopher,  and 
appears  to  have  esteemed  the  balanced  government  of  these 
countries,  only  as  on  the  one  hand  it  conciliated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  it  protected  the  minis- 

31  Mem.  de  Marmontel,  tome  iii.  p.  293.  33  Soulavie,  tome  iv. 

p.  16. 
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ter  against  the  importunity  of  the  court.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  a  passion  for  republican  innovation,  but  seems  to 
have  thought  only  of  disengaging  the  finances.  To  this 
purpose  his  philosophy  was  auxiliary,  as  it  created  an  affinity 
between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  public  opinion,  which 
conciliated  the  public  confidence. 

It  is  certain  that  the  method  of  conducting  the  financial 
business  of  the  government,  which  was  introduced  by 
Necker,  was  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  all  his  proceedings  he  recognised  the  authority 
of  a  public  opinion,  which  he  was  solicitous  to  satisfy ;  and 
the  famous  account  of  the  finances,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  public,  was  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  inspect,  and  to  judge  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
state.  This  measure  in  particular  has  been  censured,  as 
giving  a  beginning  to  revolution.  A  military  government 
however,  which  would  adhere  to  its  principle,  should  accu- 
mulate a  treasure,  instead  of  contracting  a  debt.  The 
standing  policy  of  Prussia  accordingly  was  to  make  provision 
for  the  expenses  of  war  by  the  savings  of  peace.  When 
France  chose  to  adopt  the  funding  policy  of  commercial 
government,  she  created  the  necessity  of  that  confidence, 
which  cannot  subsist  without  the  right  of  inquiry  and  con- 
trol ;  and  the  compte  rendu  of  Necker,  if  it  was  a  measure 
of  revolution,  grew  necessarily  out  of  the  practice  of  a  fund- 
ing government. 

Necker  was  dismissed  from  the  management  of  the  finan- 
ces in  the  year  1781.  Maurepas,  jealous  of  Necker,  as  be- 
fore of  Turgot,  laboured  to  alienate  the  king  from  him,  as 
from  his  predecessor,  and  among  the  numbers  interested  in 
maintaining  the  abuses,  which  Necker  had  proscribed,  he 
easily  found  persons  to  assist  him  in  the  intrigue.  The 
death  of  the  count,  who  died  about  six  months  afterwards, 
constituted  an  epoch  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
this  interesting  reign,  for  indolent  and  incapable  as  he  was, 
he  excluded  from  influence  the  Austrian  party  of  the  court. 
It  is  therefore  from  his  death,  that  the  ascendency  of  the 
queen  over  the  counsels  of  the  king  must  be  regarded  as 
having  commenced.  The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  is  accord- 
ingly distinguishable  into  two  equal  periods,  characterised 
by  the  most  opposite  principles.  In  that  which  preceded 
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the  death  of  the  count  de  Maurepas,  the  government  was  so 
exercised,  as  to  favour  the  development  of  those  popular 
principles  of  policy,  which  had  already  struck  a  deep  root, 
but  had  not  yet  unfolded  their  wide-spreading  and  over- 
powering influence.  The  suppressed  parliaments  were  re- 
stored their  functions  ;  the  new  philosophy  was  even  received 
into  the  ministry  in  the  person  of  Turgot ;  the  youth  of 
France  was  sent  to  contend  in  America  for  the  rights  of  re- 
publicans and  the  duty  of  insurrection;  and  the  public 
opinion  was  solicited  to  pronounce  its  judgment  concerning 
the  financial  measures  of  the  administration.  The  latter 
half  was  of  a  contrary  character,  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
to  provoke  to  resistance  that  spirit,  which  had  previously 
been  the  object  of  this  manifold  encouragement. 

Maria  Antonietta,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  at  her 
introduction  into  the  court  of  France  placed  in  circumstances 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
aunts  and  sisters  of  the  king,  who  were  adverse  to  the  Aus- 
trian connexion,  she  could  not  easily  have  chosen  a  line  of 
conduct,  in  which  she  would  have  been  exempted  from  cen- 
sure. The  unthinking  levity  of  her  character  was  however 
very  far  from  suggesting  the  circumspection,  which  the  diffi- 
culty of  her  situation  demanded.  Having  by  an  imprudent 
disregard  of  ceremony  offended  the  distinguished  persons, 
who  constituted  her  court,  she  appears  to  have  gradually 
sunk  into  a  society  of  obscure  and  unprincipled  adventurers, 
disgraceful  to  her  reputation,  and  at  length  mischievous  to 
the  state.  During  the  life  of  the  count  de  Maurepas  this 
faction33,  which  was  known  as  the  party  of  madame  de  Po- 
lignac,  was  controlled  and  baffled  by  his  influence.  After 
the  death  of  that  minister  the  king  was  delivered  over  to 
its  machinations. 

The  result  of  this  change  of  system  was  seen  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  M.  de  Calonne  to  the  direction  of  the  finances, 
a  man  in  every  particular  contrasted  to  Necker.  Instead  of 
the  simple  manners  and  philosophical  habits  of  the  Genevese 
financier,  he  was  characterised  by  the  specious  elegancies 
and  the  flattering  compliances  of  the  minister  of  a  court- 
party.  By  no  means  destitute  of  the  ability,  which  his 

33  Sur  la  Cause  des  Malheurs  de  1'Europe  par  M.  de  L'Isle,  pp.  lb, 
&c.  Soulavie,  tome  vi.  pp.  27,  &c. 
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station  required,  he  provided  in  abundance  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  ;  but,  far  from  regarding  economy 
as  one  of  the  virtues  of  his  office,  he  even  dared  to  main- 
tain 34,  that  a  profuse  expenditure,  by  animating  the  general 
circulation,  was  the  true  principle  of  public  credit.  He  has 
been  described  by  his  rival  as  the  hero  of  courtiers  M,  rather 
than  the  minister  of  a  king.  We  may  apply  to  his  admi- 
nistration the  beautiful  simile  of  a  living  poet,  who  has  com- 
pared the  transitory  nature  of  mortal  enjoyment  to  the 
smoothness  of  the  torrent36,  just  before  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  height.  The  king,  says  Marmontel 37,  was  tranquil 
and  all  the  world  was  content,  when,  at  the  close  of  three 
years  and  a  few  months  of  this  joyous  and  brilliant  admi- 
nistration, was  revealed  the  fatal  secret  of  the  ruin  of  the 
state.  The  annual  deficiency  of  the  revenue  was  found  to 
be  one  hundred  millions  of  French,  or  more  than  four  of 
British  money. 

In  this  embarrassing  situation  the  prodigal  minister  of  the 
court  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  proposing  to  convene  an  assembly  of  notables,  or 
of  considerable  persons  of  the  several  orders,  selected  by  the 
sovereign,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  its  approbation  of  various 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  treasury.  The  proposal  was 
adopted,  and  an  assembly  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  persons  was  accordingly  convened  in  the  year  178738. 
The  design  of  the  minister  was  to  endeavour  to  establish, 
with  the  sanction  of  this  assembly39,  a  general  land-tax,  to 
which  all  the  orders  of  the  state  should  be  equally  subjected, 
his  other  measures  being  proposed  only  for  conciliating  the 
popularity,  without  which  this  great  revolution  of  finance 
must  have  been  impracticable.  But  a  measure  which  already 
in  the  preceding  reign  had  been  successfully  resisted40,  and 
had  recently  driven  Turgot  from  the  ministry,  could  not  be 
so  readily  effected.  Instead  of  assenting  to  the  proposal  of 
the  minister,  the  assembly  required  that  the  public  accounts 
should  be  submitted  to  its  inspection,  which  was  the  more 

34  Necker  de  la  Revol.  Franc.,  tome  i.  p.  15.  35  j^d.,  p.  14. 

36  *  But,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below.' — 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

37  Mem.,  tome  iii.  p.  318.  38  Soulavie,  tome  vi.  p.  129. 

3'  Ibid.,  p.  132.  «>  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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reasonably  demanded,  as  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  M.  de 
Calonne  had  deprived  him  of  the  public  confidence,  and  the 
origin  of  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  more  than  half  of 
which  he  had  ascribed  to  the  management  of  Necker,  was 
the  subject  of  a  public  controversy.  The  ancient  forms  of 
the  government  not  having  granted  to  the  people  the  right 
of  examining  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  the  demand  of  the 
notables  was  resisted,  the  minister  weakly  imagining,  that  a 
fundamental  change  of  taxation  might  be  effected,  without 
admitting  a  correspondent  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
government.  Then  was  heard  from  La  Fayette  the  very 
natural  suggestion  of  assembling  the  states  general.  To 
avert  this  measure  the  king  dismissed  the  minister. 

There  was  still  perhaps  time  for  the  king  of  France  to 
prevent,  not  a  change  of  the  government,  but  a  violent  con- 
vulsion, if,  even  in  this  his  day,  he  had  known  the  things  belonging 
to  his  peace.  Necker  has  even  professed  his  persuasion", 
that,  if  himself  had  then  been  the  object  of  the  choice  of  his 
sovereign,  none  of  the  events,  which  afterwards  happened, 
would  have  occurred ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  possessed  as 
he  then  was  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  disposed  as 
he  was  to  make  concessions  suitable  to  the  emergency,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  accommodate  the  government  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  a  fashion 
to  censure  this  financier  as  a  weak  partisan  of  popularity, 
incapable  of  guiding  the  government  through  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  crisis.  He  appears  however  to  have  been  the  only 
person  connected  with  the  court,  who  discerned  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  with  a  provident  sagacity  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der less  violent  and  abrupt  the  changes,  which  he  saw  to  be 
inevitable.  Condemned  notwithstanding  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  royalists,  who  had  seen  the  government  perish  in  his 
hands,  and  on  the  other  disregarded  by  the  republicans,  who 
were  eager  for  projects  of  more  extensive  change,  he  has,  in 
the  sudden  depreciation  of  his  character,  paid  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  unsuccessful  moderation. 

Calonne  was  dismissed,  but  Necker  was  not  immediately 

restored.     In  the  short  interval  the  finances  were  intrusted 

to  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  tore  away  the  buttresses, 

which  might  have  continued  to  support  the  ancient  pile  of 

41  De  la  Revol.  Franc.,  tome  i.  p.  18. 
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the  government,  thus  rendering  its  fall  unavoidable.  This 
minister,  whom  Marmontel  has  happily  described  as  an  aged 
child42,  still  a  stranger  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  first 
quarrelled  with  the  notables,  and  dissolved  their  assembly, 
and  then,  with  the  same  unbending  violence,  drove  the  par- 
liament43, though  by  its  general  policy  adverse  to  such  a 
measure,  to  demand  that  the  states  general  should  be  assem- 
bled. A  stamp-duty  having  been  proposed  to  this  body,  it 
required  that  the  public  accounts  should  be  submitted  to  its 
inspection ;  and,  when  this  was  refused,  as  not  within  its 
competence,  it  repeated  the  demand  of  the  states  genera], 
which  had  been  before  made  by  the  notables.  The  king  re- 
plied by  sending  an  edict  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
land-tax.  The  parliament  assembled  the  peers,  that  they 
might  receive  the  support  of  their  authority,  and  these  joined 
in  the  demand  of  the  convocation  of  the  states  general.  The 
immediate  issue  of  the  struggle  was  that  the  parliament  was 
banished  from  the  capital44.  The  remote  one  was  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  and  the  recall  of  Necker. 

Even  in  this  extreme  struggle  Necker  conceived45,  that 
every  part  of  the  nation  would  have  gratefully  accepted  an 
offer  of  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
unhappily,  he  adds,  the  king  could  not  be  induced  to  con- 
sent. So  favourable  indeed  was  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ciliation, that  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  parliament46, 
addressing  himself  to  the  king,  declared  that,  if  he  would 
but  promise,  that  the  states  general  should  be  assembled  in 
the  following  year,  the  financial  edicts  should  receive  an  im- 
mediate acquiescence.  If  the  minister  had  complied,  the 
necessities  of  the  government  might  have  been  relieved  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  states  general,  and  he  might  have 
been  enabled  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  that  body  with  in- 
dependence, and  therefore  with  success.  He  chose  however 
to  enforce  the  pretension  of  absolute  authority,  which  was 
then  at  variance  with  every  feeling  of  the  nation.  He  was 

42  Mem.,  tome  iv.  p.  8.  43  Soulavie,  tome  vi.  pp.  177,  178. 

44  All  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  protested  against  the  banish- 
ment of  the  parliament  of  the  capital,  demanding,  like  it,  the  condem- 
nation of  M.  de  Calonne,  and  the  convocation  of  the  states  general. — 
Ibid.,  p.  178.  45  De  la  Revol.  Franc.,  tome  i.  pp.  132,  133. 

46  JVlem.  de  Marmontel,  tome  iv.  p.  18. 
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in  the  issue  compelled  to  promise  the  desired  convocation  of 
the  states  general,  without  having  previously  obtained  the 
relief  of  the  finances ;  and  he  was  finally  necessitated  to 
solicit  the  recall  of  Necker,  who  on  the  other  hand,  refusing 
to  associate  himself  with  him,  stipulated  for  his  dismissal. 

The  government,  feeble  and  fainting,  had  at  this  time  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  and  the  statesman,  who  a  few  months 
sooner  might  perhaps  have  prolonged  its  existence  by  a  rea- 
sonable alteration  of  its  habit,  seems  to  have  been  then 
called  in  but  to  close  its  eyes,  and  to  attend  its  funeral. 
The  time  of  conciliation  having  been  wasted,  Necker  ap- 
pears to  have  seen  no  remaining  hope,  except  in  procuring 
for  the  crown  the  support  of  the  commons  against  the  privi- 
leged orders.  With  this  view  he  favoured  the  measure, 
which  has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  execrations  of  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  government,  the  allowance  of  such  a 
number  of  representatives  to  the  third  estate,  as  was  equal 
to  the  united  numbers  of  the  representatives  of  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy.  This  measure  eventually  consolidated  the 
three  bodies  into  one  national  assembly,  the  representatives 
of  the  third  estate,  assisted  by  some  individuals  of  each  of 
the  other  bodies,  soon  declaring  themselves  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  without  any  separation  into  dis- 
tinct chambers ;  and  the  national  assembly,  not  being 
balanced  and  controlled  by  any  constitutional  body,  speedily 
overpowered  the  monarchy,  and  assumed  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  state. 

Before  we  pronounce  our  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure,  which  actually  led  to  an  issue  so  disastrous,  it  is  to 
be  considered  whether  any  other  would  have  satisfied  the 
exasperated  impatience  of  the  people.  Though  the  privi- 
leged orders  did  at  last  consent  to  submit  themselves  to  that 
general  assessment,  which  had  become  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  relief  of  the  government ;  their  consent  had  been 
slowly  obtained,  and  was  indeed  extorted  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  operation  of  this  very  measure,  in  effecting  it 
without  their  concurrence.  The  notables  too,  in  their  de- 
sire of  conciliating  popularity,  had  already  required  that,  in 
the  provincial  states  then  proposed  to  be  convened*7,  the 
third  estate  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  half  of  the  voices, 
47  M£m.  de  Marmonte),  tome  iv.  p.  40. 
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though  when  they  were  again  convened  by  Necker,  that  he 
might  procure  their  sanction  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
arrangement  in  the  constitution  of  the  states  general,  they 
had  repented  of  their  determination,  and  refused  to  concur. 
In  the  last  struggle  moreover  of  the  archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse48, the  province  of  Dauphiny,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  assembling  their 
states49,  actually  formed  an  assembly  according  to  this  pro- 
portion of  representatives.  Would  then  a  nation  so  ex- 
cited, as  France  was  at  this  time,  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
representation  less  favourable  to  the  commons  ?  Would  a 
representation  formed  agreeably  to  a  different  model,  have 
abolished  those  exclusive  privileges50,  which  divided  a  great 
nation  into  castes,  and  constituted  the  radical  principle  of 
the  public  disorders  ?  Though  indeed  such  a  constitution  of 
the  states  general  was  hostile  to  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility  and  clergy,  Necker  still  cherished  a  hope,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  might  yet  be  successfully  employed 
in  preserving  among  the  different  orders  such  a  degree  of 
harmony,  as  might  avert  the  last  fatal  extremity ;  but  the 
same  malignant  influence  of  secret  intrigue51,  which  had 
rendered  the  latter  half  of  this  reign  irritating  to  the  pub- 
lic feeling,  again  interposed,  and  by  altering  the  speech,  to 
be  delivered  by  the  monarch  in  addressing  the  assembled 
states,  converted  into  poison,  that  which  by  the  minister 
had  been  designed  to  be  the  balm  of  reconciliation  and 
peace.  It  had  been  agreed,  that  the  king  should  recommend 
that,  on  this  particular  occasion,  the  three  orders  should  de- 
liberate together.  This  was  changed,  and  a  permanent 
union  of  the  three  orders  was  soon  afterwards  forced  upon 
him  by  the  people. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  in  which  was  begun  a  re- 
volution, once  hailed  by  the  friends  of  liberty  as  the  epoch 
of  man's  temporal  redemption,  but  which  soon  proved  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  deplorable  calamities 

*9  Mem.  de  Marmontel,  tome  iv.  pp.  27,  28.  *9  These  were 

Brittany,  Dauphiny,  and  Bearne  ;  situated  at  the  several  extremities 
of  the  kingdom,  as  if  the  better  to  exhibit  the  example  of  liberty  to 
the  rest.  M  The  distinction  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  had  even 
been  rendered  more  rigorous  in  this  very  reign,  the  king  having,  in 
the  American  war,  approved  a  regulation  for  excluding  from  military 
commissions  all  persons  not  noble. — Soulavie,  tome  iv.  p.  371. 

61  Necker  de  la  Revol.  Franc.,  tome  i.  pp.  202,  &c. 
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to  France  and  to  all  Europe.  Too  sanguine  surely  were  the 
hopes  of  the  benevolent  and  the  liberal,  who  mistook  for  a 
salutary  crisis  of  meliorated  order  the  last  sad  convulsion  of 
an  expiring  government.  A  melancholy  experience  has  to 
the  reflecting  afforded  an  abundant  conviction,  that  the  in- 
ventions of  metaphysic  ingenuity  will  not  regenerate  a  state  ; 
that  the  intoxication  of  popular  ardour,  however  powerful 
to  destroy,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  constructing  a  consti- 
tution. Perhaps  the  pride  of  man  required  this  afflicting 
lesson,  for  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  governments  in  a 
period  of  diffused  intelligence  and  mental  activity.  Perhaps 
a  process  less  violent  would  have  been  insufficient  for  re- 
ducing into  a  new  and  improved  combination  the  scattered 
elements  of  an  exhausted  government.  Perhaps  the  ruined 
system  of  the  federative  policy  of  Europe  could  not,  except 
by  the  agitations  of  such  a  revolution,  have  been  prepared 
for  entering  into  a  new  combination  embracing  more  nu- 
merous interests,  and  fitted  for  a  widely  extended  scene  of 
action.  Of  this  at  least  we  are  certain,  that  the  energies, 
developed  in  the  mighty  struggles  of  the  French  revolution, 
have  been  the  agents  in  that  great  and  general  convulsion  of 
the  political  world,  which  has  broken  down  whatever  yet 
remained  of  the  federative  relations  of  Europe. 

In  contemplating  the  arrangements  of  tie  providential 
government  of  the  world,  it  is  most  interesting  to  remark, 
how  the  different,  and  apparently  independent  parts,  are 
mutually  accommodated,  to  produce  a  common  result.  Such 
a  view  has  been  already  exhibited  in  the  connexion  discover- 
able between  the  process,  by  which  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  separately  perfected  at  the  revolution,  and  that 
other  process,  by  which  the  political  system  of  Europe  was 
just  at  that  time  prepared  for  receiving  advantage  from  the 
interposition,  which  the  British  government  was  then  en- 
abled to  exercise,  and  by  the  very  circumstances  of  its  do- 
mestic revolution  compelled  to  undertake.  It  is  even  in  this 
case  remarkable,  that  the  individual  prince,  who  formed  and 
maintained  the  continental  combinations  of  policy,  into 
which  the  British  government  was  then  to  be  received,  was 
also  the  chief  agent  of  the  revolution  which  completed  the 
improvement  of  its  constitution.  In  the  revolution  of  France 
a  mutual  accommodation  of  independent  agencies  is  not  less 
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distinctly  discoverable,  though  of  a  contrary  nature.  This 
was  apparent  in  the  connection  of  the  ruin  of  the  general 
system,  with  the  destruction  of  the  particular  government, 
from  which  the  system  had  originally  emanated,  and  by 
which  it  was  afterwards  chiefly  supported.  In  this  case  the 
destruction  of  the  government  of  France  completed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  general  system,  as  in  the  other  the  perfected 
adjustment  of  the  constitution  of  England  was  the  main 
operation,  by  which  the  general  system  of  Europe  was,  for 
that  period,  arranged  and  established. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  in  the  year  1714,  to  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  the  year  1742. 

George  I.  king  in  the  year  1714— Rebellion  of  Scotland,  1715— The 
septennial  act,  1716 — The  mutiny-law  and  war  with  Spain,  1718 — 
The  war  concluded,  1719— The  South  Sea  scheme,  1720— George 
II.  king,  1727— The  rise  of  methodism,  1729 — War  with  Spain, 
1739  — The  secession  of  Whitfield,  1741  —  Resignation  of  Wal- 
pole, 1742. 

THE  subject  of  the  remaining  chapters  is  the  history  of  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  review  of  the  general  policy  of 
Europe  has  been  prosecuted  to  the  great  crisis,  constituted 
by  the  revolution  of  France.  It  remains  to  examine  the 
later  history  of  the  British  government,  not  merely  as  it 
was  an  important  part  of  the  past  system  of  Europe,  but 
yet  more  as  it  may  preserve  for  the  improvement  of  the 
coming  age  the  best  results  of  those,  by  which  it  shall  have 
been  preceded.  The  wreck  of  Europe  in  the  French  revo- 
lution sends  back  our  recollection  to  that  other  disastrous 
period,  in  which  the  western  empire  of  Rome  was  broken 
into  its  component  states  ;  and  as,  in  that  calamitous  crisis, 
the  eastern  empire  was  still  upheld,  to  preserve  during  the 
long  confusion  of  the  middle  ages  a  secure  deposit  of  human 
refinement,  so  may  we  hope  that  the  British  empire  may 
still  subsist  through  a  long  series  of  agitations,  even  now 
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far  from  being  completed,  to  present  to  the  recovering  na- 
tions a  noble  example  of  all,  which  past  ages  had  been  able 
to  effect  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man. 

The  awakening  events  of  the  revolutionary  war  aroused 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  Almighty's  providence  the 
minds  even  of  practised  politicians1,  who  have  hesitated  to 
avow,  that  they  regarded  the  despot  of  the  European  conti- 
nent as  a  man  raised  up  by  that  providence,  to  be  the  agent 
of  great  and  fearful  revolutions.  He  may  indeed  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been,  as  he  was  named  in  the  language 
of  French  adulation,  '  the  man  of  providence,'  though  in 
the  same  sense,  in  which  the  visitations  of  heaven  would 
be  recognised  in  the  desolations  of  the  hurricane,  or  the 
pestilence.  But  if  he,  who  had  almost  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  continent  of  Europe,  be  the  man  of  provi- 
dence, what  should  be  pronounced  of  the  nation,  which 
opposed  an  insuperable  boundary  to  his  violence  ?  Shall 
the  instrumentality  of  a  providential  agent  be  discovered  in 
the  subverter  of  governments,  and  shall  no  such  instrumen- 
tality be  acknowledged  in  the  nation,  which  controlled  the 
enterprises  of  his  ambition,  and  still  shelters  the  hopes  of 
posterity  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  high  calling  of  the  coun- 
try, to  which  we  have  the  fortune  to  belong.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  proximate  causes,  which  have  qualified  it  to 
fulfil  that  calling,  is  the  grand  and  interesting  subject  of  the 
remaining  chapters. 

The  review  of  the  history  of  the  British  empire  has  been 
prosecuted  to  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Brunswick. 
That  event  completed  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the 
crown2,  and  thereby  established  on  an  immovable  basis  the 
independence  of  the  constitution.  The  power  of  the  sove- 
reign was  thenceforward  derived  from  the  same  source  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  claim  of  authority  was  from 

1  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  is  represented  as  having  used  the  following  ex- 
pressions in  the  debate  on  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
house  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1810.  'Bonaparte  was  one  of  those 
persons,  that  seem  employed  by  Providence  to  effect  great  revolutions. 
They  ought  not  to  deceive  themselves ;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
personages  in  modern  times,  and  commanded  a  people  not  less  ambi- 
tious, nor  less  vicious  than  himself.'  2  The  house  of  Savoy  should 
regularly  have  poss^sed  the  British  throne,  as  it  derived  its  right  from 
Henrietta  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  whereas  the  right  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  derived  from  Elizabeth  daughter  of  James  I. 
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this  time  indissolubly  connected  with  the  pretension  of  free- 
dom in  one  common  charter,  and  the  entire  government  of 
Great  Britain  became  one  great  national  incorporation  of 
political  right.  In  the  interval  also,  which  was  interposed 
between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  this  im- 
portant arrangement,  a  favourable  opportunity  had  occurred, 
for  perfecting  the  combination  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain,  and  thus  at  once  securing  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  the  greater,  and  extending  to  the  less  improved 
the  advantages  of  a  better  constitution  of  government,  and 
the  resources  of  a  more  cultivated  industry.  Much  how- 
ever  remained  to  be  done  for  perfecting  the  government 
under  this  new  arrangement,  for  determining  the  foreign 
dependencies  of  a  great  commercial  empire,  and  for  effect- 
ing that  other  union,  which  was  still  required  for  the  con- 
solidation of  its  strength. 

As  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  family 
approached,  the  two  great  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories  be- 
came competitors  for  the  favour  of  the  future  sovereign.  It 
ill  accorded  with  the  principles  of  the  Tories,  that  they 
should  seek  to  connect  themselves  with  a  family,  whose 
power  was  the  creature  of  parliamentary  authority,  not  the 
offspring  of  hereditary  right ;  but  the  temporary  ascendency 
of  the  Whigs  had  thrown  them  into  opposition,  and  in  the 
desire  of  supplanting  their  adversaries  they  overlooked  the 
inconsistency  of  their  own  conduct.  The  overtures  of  the 
Whigs  prevailed.  As  they  were  actually  possessed  of 
power,  having  forced  themselves  into  the  ministry  in  al- 
most the  last  moments  of  the  queen,  they  could  proffer 
more  immediate  and  effective  service ;  and  it  was  probably 
felt  that  their  support  was  more  congenial  to  the  new  set- 
tlement of  the  crown. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  the  government  had 
fluctuated  between  the  two  parties.  William  through  policy 
employed  both  parties  in  his  ministries,  but  showed  some 
natural  predilection  in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Anne  was 
not  less  inclined  towards  the  Tories,  than  her  predecessor 
towards  their  adversaries,  yet  was  compelled  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  her  situation  to  assign  to  the  latter,  during  a  great 
portion  of  her  reign,  the  conduct  of  the  government.  This 
fluctuation  ceased  at  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  Hano- 
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verian  sovereigns.  The  Whigs  from  that  time  held  pos- 
session of  power  during  the  reign  of  that  prince,  and  seven- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  or  during  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Whigs  was 
probably  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  intimate  con- 
cern, which  was  felt  by  those  princes  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Neither  of  them  could, 
like  George  III.,  boast  that  he  had  been  born  a  Briton  ; 
their  habits  were  all  formed  to  the  interests  of  their  conti- 
nental principality,  their  minds  clinging  with  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  scene  of  the  earlier  greatness  of  their 
family.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural,  that  they 
should  willingly  delegate  the  management  of  their  new  do- 
minions to  the  party,  to  which  their  family  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  advancement  to  the  British  throne.  The  ele- 
vation of  William  had  been  partly  the  work  of  the  Tories, 
whom  the  bigotry  of  James  had  forced  into  a  union  with 
the  Whigs  ;  but  the  settlement  made  in  favour  of  the 
Hanoverian  family  had  been  more  particularly  the  work  of 
the  latter  party.  The  earlier  princes  of  this  family  were 
accordingly  less  disposed  than  that  monarch,  to  endeavour 
to  combine  in  the  service  of  the  state  the  efforts  of  the  two 
parties,  or  to  control  the  pretensions  of  each  by  granting  a 
temporary  ascendency  to  the  other.  A  ministry  composed 
of  both  parties  was  first  formed  by  a  prince  of  the  reigning 
family  in  the  year  1744. 

The  alternations  of  parties  in  the  two  reigns  next  following 
the  revolution  served  to  moderate  their  violence,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  gradual  approximation.  Occupying  in 
succession  the  same  political  situations,  they  learned  to 
argue  from  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  changing  struggle 
frequently  forgot  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  tenets. 
When  the  two  parties  had  been  thus  moderated,  it  must 
have  been  advantageous  that  the  balance  of  official  advance- 
ment should  incline  steadily  towards  the  friends  of  liberty. 
The  division  of  the  two  parties  was  still  too  distinctly  marked 
for  permitting  a  permanent  ministry  to  be  compounded  from 
both.  A  choice  was  necessarily  to  be  made  between  them 
in  selecting  the  persons,  by  whom  the  business  of  the  go- 
vernment should  be  conducted ;  and  a  long  continued  as- 
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cendency  of  the  Whigs  bestowed  the  double  advantage  of 
supporting  in  official  station  the  principles  of  freedom  mo- 
derated by  the  possession  of  power,  and  of  disposing  the 
Tories  in  opposition  to  adopt  more  and  more  of  the  inde- 
pendence, which  characterised  their  adversaries. 

The  circumstances  of  these  earlier  sovereigns  were  not 
less  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  free  constitution, 
than  their  ministerial  arrangements.  Menaced,  and  even 
assailed,  by  the  exiled  family,  they  were  necessitated  to 
recur  perpetually  to  the  great  maxims  of  independent  right, 
by  which  alone  they  could  justify  their  occupation  of  the 
throne.  They  were  never  suffered  to  forget,  that  their 
power  was  identified  with  the  liberty  of  those,  by  whom  it 
had  been  conferred,  for  they  found  it  expedient  to  make 
frequent  appeals  to  the  principles,  to  the  influence  of  which 
they  were  indebted  for  the  acquisition.  If  the  bigoted  ty- 
ranny of  James  II.  gave  the  impulse  to  the  revolution,  the 
continued  pretension  of  his  family  maintained  the  efficacy 
of  its  operation  on  the  government.  In  this  view  also  the 
permanent  power  of  the  Whigs  was  best  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  for  they  could  most  stren- 
uously resist  the  pretension  of  the  Stuarts,  while  an  opposi- 
tion composed  of  Tories  might  even  afford  some  encourage- 
ment to  their  partisans. 

The  revolution  in  terminating  the  system  of  governing  by 
a  prerogative  beyond  the  control  of  the  parliament,  induced 
a  necessity  of  new  checks  and  balances,  which  might  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  ancient  prerogative,  and,  maintaining 
the  combination  of  a  mixed  and  complex  constitution, 
enable  it  to  protect,  and  to  improve,  the  various,  and  fre- 
quently interfering  interests,  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
nation.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  brought  back  to  the  state, 
from  which  it  had  been  rescued  at  the  revolution :  but  it 
required  to  be  furnished  with  other  means  of  securing  its 
own  continuance,  and  of  discharging  with  efficiency  the 
functions  of  a  free  government. 

On  this  occasion,  as  in  the  civil  war  of  the  preceding 
century,  the  impulse  was  received  from  Scotland,  though 
under  a  contrary  influence,  a  plan  of  rebellion  being  formed 
there3  among  the  friends  of  the  exiled  family,  to  be  sup- 

3  Sir  W.  Scott  has  produced  a  curious  document  thus  entitled : 
'•  Address  of  one  hundred  and  two  chief  heritors  and  heads  of  clans  in 
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ported  by  a  powerful  conspiracy  in  England.  The  Scotish 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  was  crushed,  in  the  year  1715; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  result  of  this  unsuccessful 
effort  of  disaffection  was  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
for  permitting  that  a  parliament  should  continue  assembled 
during  seven,  instead  of  three  years,  which  gave  stability 
and  importance  to  the  representation  of  the  commons. 

Of  this  law,  which  has  been  severely  censured  as  an 
unauthorised  exertion  of  legislative  power,  it  has  been  re- 
marked4, that  the  legislature  was  certainly  competent  to 
repeal  the  law,  by  which  the  duration  of  a  parliament  had 
been  limited  to  three  years,  and  that  the  simple  repeal  of 
that  act  would  have  left  the  possible  continuance  of  a  par- 
liament to  be  limited  only  by  the  life  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. In  regard  also  to  its  influence  on  the  constitution, 
the  speaker  Onslow5,  who  was  highly  respected  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  true  principles  of  the  government,  was 
frequently  heard  to  declare,  that  the  enactment  of  this  law 
constituted  the  epoch  of  the  emancipation  of  the  British 
house  of  commons  from  its  former  dependence  on  the  crown 
and  the  house  of  lords ;  and  even  lord  Somers  gave  his 
entire  approbation  to  the  measure,  professing  to  regard  it 
as  the  greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  the  septennial  law  has  invested  the 
house  of  commons  with  greater  importance  in  the  consti- 
tution ;  but  it  appears  to  have  done  this  rather  by  rendering 
it  less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  unsteady  prejudices  of 
the  multitude6  and  therefore  more  qualified  to  act  as  the 
controlling  senate  of  a  great  country. 

the  highlands  of  Scotland  to  King  George  the  First,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  which  by  court  intrigue  was  prevented  from  being  de- 
livered to  His  Majesty  :  the  consequence  was  their  joining  in  the  re- 
bellion in  the  year  1715."  This  he  believed  to  be  genuine.  "  It  is 
said,"  he  remarks,  "  to  have  been  delivered  to  Archibald,  duke  of 
Argyle,  to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  new  sovereign  :  but  that  noble- 
man, being  a  politician  as  well  as  a  soldier,  is  alleged  to  have  seen  more 
prospect  of  personal  aggrandisement  in  an  insurrection,  which  would 
render  his  services  indispensable,  than  in  a  peaceful  submission  of  the 
Highlands  to  the  house  of  Hanover." — Misc.  Prose  Works,  vol.  xx. 
pp.  57,  &c.  4  Christian's  Note  on  Blackstone's  Comm.  vol.  i. 

p.  189.     London,  1809.  6  Coxe's  Mem.  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

vol.  i.  pp.  128,  130.     London,  1800.  •  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist. 

vol.  iii.  p.  318. 
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The  house  of  commons,  in  this  improved  arrangement,  is 
no  longer  the  mere  representative  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
state,  contending  for  power  with  the  sovereign  and  the 
nobles.  It  is  itself  the  grand  council  of  the  nation ;  and, 
however  the  interposition  of  the  lords  may  still  be  occasi- 
onally necessary  for  restraining  the  undue  influence  of  po- 
pular pretensions,  it  comprises  within  itself  a  balance  of 
contending  interests,  which  generally  secures  the  steadiness 
of  the. public  measures.  But  this  measure,  though  benefi- 
cial to  the  constitution,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  by  whom  it  was  introduced ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  at  all  adopted,  if  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  government  had  not  proved  it  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  accession  of  the  first  prince  of  the  family  of 
Brunswick  had  been  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  an 
insurrection  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  and  the  country  in 
the  year  1717  was  still  so  much  influenced  by  disaffection, 
that  the  minister  could  not  venture  to  encounter  the  hazard 
of  a  general  election. 

This  measure  gave  stability  and  importance  to  the  repre- 
sentative part  of  the  legislature.  Others,  which  in  the  like 
manner  arose  out  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time, 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  executive  authority.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  riot-act,  suggested  by  the  disturbances 
agitating  the  country  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  even  before  disaffection  was  manifested  in  rebel- 
lion. A  yet  more  important  addition  was  afterwards  made 
to  the  strength  of  the  executive  power,  by  passing  a  mutiny- 
bill,  which  authorised  courts  martial  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ments. The  altered  circumstances  of  the  country  had 
proved  the  necessity  of  maintaining  some  regular  forces  in 
time  of  peace7 ,  and  such  a  law,  though  it  conceded  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  freedom,  was  indispensable  to  their  due 
regulation.  Before  the  civil  war  no  standing  army  existed ; 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  guards  were  about  five 
thousand  men ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  of 

7  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  344—346.  Tindal  says  that 
the  forces  to  be  maintained  at  this  time  were  limited  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  but  that  a  new  conspiracy 
gave  occasion  to  an  augmentation  of  four  thousand,  which  was  con- 
tinued.— Contin.  of  Rapin,  pp.  898,  976'. 
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Ryswick  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  com- 
mons could  not  be  induced  to  maintain  more  than  seven 
thousand.  The  number  of  troops  annually  demanded,  after 
some  variations  in  the  earlier  years  of  George  I.,  rather 
exceeded  seventeen  thousand  men,  exclusively  of  the  Irish 
establishment.  Before  the  year  1718  mutiny  and  desertion 
were  cognisable,  as  capital  offences,  only  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate. They  were  then  made  punishable  by  courts  martial, 
but  only  by  an  annual  law,  so  that,  if  it  should  not  be  in 
each  year  renewed  by  the  legislature,  the  army  would  be 
virtually  disbanded. 

An  attempt  made  to  effect  a  change  of  the  constitution  in 
relation  to  the  peerage,  was  baffled  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
commons.  It  was  proposed  to  limit  the  number  of  English 
peers8,  so  that  it  should  never  exceed  by  more  than  six  the 
actual  number9,  twenty-five  hereditary  peers  of  Scotland 
being  at  the  same  time  substituted  for  the  sixteen,  who  by 
election  represented  the  peerage  of  that  country  in  the  united 
parliament.  The  alleged  principle  of  the  measure  was  the 
necessity  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  such  an  exercise  of 
prerogative,  as  that  by  which  Anne,  in  creating  twelve  peers 
at  once,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the 
year  1711,  had  procured  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords. 
But  it  was  believed10,  and  even  acknowledged,  that  the  chief 
motive  for  introducing  it  was  the  desire  of  restraining  the 
future  power  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  adverse  to 
the  existing  ministry.  The  lords  were  not  averse  from  a 
regulation,  which  would  increase  their  individual  importance 
by  limiting  their  number,  and  establish  their  independence 
by  precluding  a  minister  from  creating  a  sudden  majority. 
The  commons  however,  who  did  not  choose  to  place  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  own  advancement,  very  generally 
rejected  the  bill.  The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  measure 
was  Mr.  Walpole,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  un- 
answerably urged11,  that  it  would  destroy  the  balance  of  the 

8  Contin.  of  Rapin,  pp.  915,  916.  •  At  this  time,  besides  the 

prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
seventy-six  temporal  peers,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the  house  of 
lords,  including  twenty-six  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty.— Ibid.,  p.  915, 

0  Mem.  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  pp.  201,  204.  "  Ibid., 

p.  213. 
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constitution,  by  controlling  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which 
precluded  the  entire  independence  of  the  peerage.  The 
crown,  he  argued,  is  dependent  upon  the  commons  by  their 
power  of  granting  money ;  the  commons  are  dependent  on 
the  crown  by  the  power  of  dissolution  ;  the  lords  would  by 
such  a  regulation  be  made  independent  of  both.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly, and  wisely  determined,  that  the  royal  prerogative 
should  continue  unrestrained,  except  by  a  consideration  of 
constitutional  propriety ;  and  it  has  so  happened,  that  the 
example  of  Anne,  in  creating  a  number  of  peers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaming  a  majority  on  a  specific  question,  has  not 
hitherto  been  imitated,  though,  in  the  increased  number  of 
the  peerage,  a  number  larger  by  two  has  been  simultaneously 
created. 

The  same  statesman,  who  distinguished  himself  by  op- 
posing this  ill-judged  plan  of  innovation,  was  soon  afterwards 
yet  more  conspicuous  by  his  salutary  efforts  for  repairing 
the  mischiefs,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  extravagant 
speculations  of  the  South  Sea  company.  This  association 
had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  reign,  for  facilitating  an 
arrangement  of  the  unfunded  part  of  the  public  debt12,  which 
had  amounted  nearly  to  ten  millions.  In  the  nine  years 
which  had  since  elapsed,  various  disappointments  had  oc- 
curred, which  might  have  undeceived  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  project ;  but  so  ardent  was  still  the  disposition  to  seek 
extraordinary  advantages  by  commercial  enterprise,  that  in 
the  year  1720  the  ministry  undertook  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  for  lightening  the  national  incumbrances.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  funding  system  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  attract 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  by  offering  advantageous  an- 
nuities for  terms  of  years  extending  nearly  to  a  century. 
These  by  the  condition  of  the  bargain  were  irredeemable ; 
and,  as  they  amounted  almost  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually13,  it  was  judged  to  be  expedient  for  reducing 
the  public  charges,  to  encourage  the  persons,  by  whom  they 
were  held,  to  subscribe  them  into  the  funds  of  the  South  Sea 
company,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  of  converting  them 
into  a  redeemable  stock.  This  part  of  the  scheme  Sir  John 
Sinclair  has  represented  as  highly  beneficial14.  Unfortunately, 

12  Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  13  Ibid.,  p.  221. 

14  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  pp.  491,  492. 
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he  adds,  other  advantages  were  sought  from  a  competition 
between  the  company  and  the  bank,  in  which  the  former 
was  induced  to  offer  proposals,  securing  to  the  public  a  profit 
of  more  than  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  presenting  a  pros- 
pect of  an  additional  profit  of  nearly  three  millions  more. 
This  competition,  and  the  extravagant  offers,  which  it  occa- 
sioned, while  they  loaded  the  project  with  an  insupportable 
burden,  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  public.  It  was  con- 
cluded, that  there  must  be  advantages  far  greater  than  those, 
which  were  presented  to  the  general  observation ;  and  by 
the  heated  passions  of  the  multitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  artifices  of  overstrained  speculation  on  the  other,  the 
scheme  was  speedily  perverted  into  a  monstrous  combination 
of  folly  and  deceit. 

The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  employed  by  Walpole l5, 
to  dissuade  the  house  of  commons  from  adopting  a  measure, 
which  he  saw  to  be  pregnant  with  injurious  consequences, 
and  which  indeed  the  recent  experience  of  France,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Mississippi-company,  had  sufficiently  proved 
to  be  disastrous.  The  scheme  was  however  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  legislature  and  the  public.  The  frenzy  of  speculating 
on  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  had  pervaded  every  order 
of  the  nation,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  nearly  a  hun- 
dred different  projects,  which  were  aptly  denominated  bubbles, 
were  at  this  time  encouraged  and  supported16.  But  a  very 
short  period  was  sufficient  for  demonstrating  the  futility  of 
a  plan,  which  had  been  regarded  as  offering  the  infallible 
means  of  pouring  into  the  country  the  wealth  of  Spanish 
America.  In  the  space  of  eight  months  were  seen  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  the  fall  of  this  great  system  of  delusion17 ; 
and  Walpole  was  then  called  to  repair  by  his  prudence  the 
calamities,  which  he  had  laboured  to  prevent. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  though  it  produced  much  distress 
to  individuals,  was  by  no  means  prejudicial  to  the  public. 
The  long  annuities,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  every  scheme 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  had  been  subscribed 
into  its  funds,  and  had  been  thereby  transformed  into  re- 
deemable securities,  the  saving  from  which  transaction  Sir 
John  Sinclair18  has  estimated  to  amount  very  nearly  to  eight 

16  Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  16  Tindal,  p.  939. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  994.  ld  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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millions  and  a  half.  Perhaps  another  advantage  yet  more 
important  arose  from  this  temporary  frenzy.  The  nation  did 
not  indeed,  like  France,  require,  that  its  commercial  activity 
should  be  excited  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  great 
crisis  of  speculation.  In  a  country  already  commercial  the 
exposure  of  the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  extravagant  specu- 
lation would  naturally  restrain  within  the  limits  of  prudence 
that  appetite  of  gain,  which  is  the  principle  of  commercial 
industry.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that,  when  a 
considerable  empire  had  been  subsequently  acquired  in  India 
by  a  mercantile  corporation,  the  example  of  the  South  Sea 
company  may  have  usefully  served  to  moderate  the  specu- 
lations, which  were  suggested  by  a  combination  so  extraor- 
dinary of  commercial  monopoly  and  territorial  dominion. 

Walpole,  whose  exertions  were  thus  important  in  extri- 
cating the  nation  from  its  difficulties,  had  been  appointed 
to  one  of  the  inferior  places  of  the  government  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  so  early  as  in  the  year  1705,  and  three  years  after- 
wards had  been  made  secretary  at  war.  With  the  discarded 
whig-administration  he  resigned  his  office,  though  he  might 
have  continued  to  hold  it.  He  returned  to  office  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  This  office  he  resigned  after 
two  years,  was  restored  to  it  in  the  year  1721,  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  hold  it,  together  with  the  direction  of  the 
government,  to  the  year  1742,  when  a  war  with  Spain,  be- 
gun three  years  before  under  the  influence  of  popular  cla- 
mour, compelled  him  to  retire. 

This  minister  has  been  described  by  his  enemies  as  the 
father  of  political  corruption,  having  with  a  coarse  disregard 
of  common  decency,  established  a  regular  traffic  in  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  national  legislators.  Burke,  who  was  no 
advocate  for  corruption,  but  might  be  partial  to  the  great 
minister  of  the  Whigs,  has  given  a  very  different  represen- 
tation of  him.  He  has  described  him  as  very  far  from  go- 
verning by  corruption19,  and  has  even  asserted,  that  the 
charge  of  systematic  corruption  is  perhaps  less  applicable 
to  him,  than  to  any  minister,  who  ever  served  the  crown  for 
so  great  a  length  of  time.  He  has  however  admitted  enough, 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  having  been  the  first  minister, 
19  Mem.  of  Sir  B.  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  345. 
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who  reduced  corruption  to  a  system.  A  government  of  in- 
fluence had  succeeded  to  a  government  of  prerogative  ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  he  governed  chiefly  by 
party-attachments,  and  gained  over  few  from  the  opposition, 
it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  he  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  addressing  himself  to  the  private  interest  of  individuals. 
It  is  certain  that  a  very  large  sum 20,  under  the  head  of  secret- 
service-money,  was  annually  expended  without  account.  This 
practice  of  direct  bribery  continued  long  afterwards,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  ceased  only  about  the  termination 
of  the  American  war. 

In  other  views  of  the  conduct  of  Walpole,  we  find  charac- 
teristics claiming  our  respect.     Though  zealously  attached 
to  the  Hanoverian  family  of  our  sovereigns,  he  was  adverse 
to  those  continental  engagements,  which  tended  to  involve 
the   government  in  war.     The  love  of  peace  was  the  ap- 
propriate distinction  of  his  policy ;  and  he  was  attentive  to 
employ  the  opportunity,  which  was  afforded  by  the  public 
tranquillity,  in  developing  the  commercial  resources  of  his 
country,  and  reducing  the  finances  to  an  orderly  arrangement. 
If  his  desire  of  peace  was  sometimes  indulged  to  a  degree 
not  reconcilable  to  the  interest,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed his  policy  in  inducing  cardinal  Fleury  to  neglect  the 
French  marine21,  and  that  the  public  resources22,  so  much 
improved  under  his  pacific  administration,  were  the  very 
engines,  by  which  the  great  war-minister  of  Britain  soon 
afterwards  effectually  humbled  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Dean 
Tucker  has  called  him  the  best  commercial  minister23,  whom 
the  country  had  ever  produced;  and  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  found  the   book  of  rates  the  worst,  and  left  it  the 
best  in  Europe.     To  his  financial  ability  lord  Chatham  bore 
a  public  testimony24.  Such  indeed  was  the  confidence,  which 
he  inspired,  that  the  only  apprehension  of  the  monied  men 
was  that  the   debts  of  the  nation  might  be  too  rapidly  dis- 
charged25. 

20  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  353,  354.  «  Mem.  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  331.  22  Ibid.,  p.  332.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  336, 
337.  24  Ibid.,  p.  335.  u  His  desire  of  reducing  the  national 

debt  was  controlled  by  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  land-tax,  to 
conciliate  the  Tories,  and  by  that  of  relinquishing  the  plan  of  an  excise. 
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That  the  first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Brunswick  should 
connect  himself  with  a  minister,  thus  steadily  devoted  to 
the  domestic  interests  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  very  felicitous 
combination.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  family  of  continental  princes  on  the  throne  of 
these  countries,  that  they  should  be  involved  in  the  political 
relations  belonging  to  its  original  dominions  ;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  this  tendency  has  actually  influenced  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  however  very  important  that  the 
tendency  should  be  moderated.  The  act  of  settlement  had 
accordingly  guarded  against  it  by  an  express  provision,  and 
even  by  restraining  the  sovereign  from  visiting  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  unless  the  consent  of  the  parliament 
should  have  been  previously  obtained.  As  this  latter  sti- 
pulation was  speedily  repealed,  because  it  was  esteemed 
offensive  to  the  king,  so  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  the 
former  would  have  had  little  operation,  unless  supported  by 
the  influence  of  a  minister,  whom  the  king  found  it  incon- 
venient to  dismiss. 

The  short  suspension  of  the  power  of  Walpole  was  in- 
deed principally  occasioned 2G  by  the  steadiness,  with  which 
he  adhered  to  his  principle  of  declining,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  embarrassments  of  continental  engagements.  A  dispute 
had  arisen  between  the  duke  and  the  nobles  of  Mecklen- 
burg, which  afforded  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  an 
occasion  of  interposing  in  the  concerns  of  the  duchy  for  the 
advancement  of  their  private  interests.  In  this  contest 
Walpole  refused  to  embark  the  British  government ;  and, 
when  his  friend  Townshend  had,  on  account  of  their  joint 
opposition,  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  principal  se- 
cretary of  state,  he  insisted  on  resigning  his  own  situation. 

This  interruption  of  the  power  of  a  minister,  who  after- 
wards maintained,  during  twenty-one  years,  his  station  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  bore  a  remarkable  relation  to 

Lord  Chatham  afterwards  acknowledged  in  parliament,  that  he  blamed 
himself  for  having  resisted  this  plan  of  taxation.  26  Mem.  of 

Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  The  other  occasions  were  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  intrigues  and 
arrogance  of  the  king's  German  ministers  and  favourites,  and  of  his 
two  mistresses  :  and  the  cabals  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the 
British  ministers. 
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all  the  interests  of  the  state,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
Walpole  was  notoriously  a  bad  war-minister,  as  he  was  on 
the  other  hand  a  careful  and  skilful  manager  of  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  country.  The  preservation  of  peace  was 
accordingly  the  primary  object  of  his  foreign  policy,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  revenue  of  his  country 
was  the  triumph  of  his  talents. 

The  abdication  of  such  a  minister,  at  such  a  time,  afforded 
in  the  first  place,  a  necessary  interval  for  an  exertion  of  the 
national  vigour,  which  was  then  indispensable,  the  restless 
mind  of  Alberoni,  at  that  time  the  chief  minister  of  Spain, 
having  excited  disturbances,  which  menaced  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  efforts  of  Alberoni  were  indeed 
eventually  instrumental  to  the  completion  of  the  unfinished 
arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  they  required 
to  be  resisted  at  the  time,  that  the  balance  between  Spain 
and  Austria  might  be  duly  maintained,  and  that  the  former 
might  not  assume  a  position  inconsistent  with  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain.  It  well  accorded  with  this  situation  of 
affairs,  that  Walpole  should  not  be  at  this  time  minister, 
for  in  this  interval  the  rising  marine  of  Spain  was  crushed 
by  a  British  fleet,  and  those  modifications  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  were  begun,  which  were  perfected  by  the  issue  of 
the  war  of  the  year  1739,  that  finally  drove  him  from  the 
helm  of  government. 

It  was  in  the  same  interval,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
South  Sea  scheme  was  formed  and  matured.  When  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  that  project  had  opened*  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  this  statesman  was  called  to  remedy  the  evils, 
which  he  would  have  prevented ;  and  he  successfully  ex- 
erted his  financial  talents  in  alleviating,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  sufferings  of  the  public.  If  indeed  he  had  continued 
in  office,  he  might  perhaps,  by  the  assistance  of  the  bank27, 
have  adopted  a  better  method  of  converting  the  irredeem- 
able into  redeemable  annuities  ;  but  in  this  case  the  fever 
of  speculation  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  teach  a 
practical  lesson  of  prudence,  which  was  perhaps  indispen- 
sable for  preserving  sound  commercial  health  in  a  wealthy 
and  growing  empire. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  British  government  *  was 
27  Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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steered  by  a  Hanoverian  rudder.'  Such  was  naturally  the 
wish  of  its  princes,  partial  to  their  original  dominions,  and 
accustomed  to  the  views,  which  belonged  to  the  former  situ- 
tion  of  the  family.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the 
interests  of  these  countries  were  ever  actually,  in  any  case 
of  considerable  importance,  rendered  subservient  to  those 
of  the  electorate.  A  great  country  could  not  rationally  be 
indifferent  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  European  powers,  and 
it  was.  therefore  the  interest  of  our  government  to  concern 
itself  in  perfecting  the  arrangements,  which  had  been  begun 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  war  with  Spain,  the  only 
war  which  occurred  within  the  period  at  present  considered, 
was  a  part  of  the  process  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  Bremen 
and  Verden28,  while  it  gave  to  our  government  the  command 
of  the  only  inlets  from  the  British  seas  into  Germany,  served 
to  protect  the  British  trade  with  Hamburgh,  which  would 
have  been  exposed  to  danger,  if  these  provinces  had  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  Sweden,  or  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Denmark.  The  treaty  of  Hanover,  concluded  in 
the  year  1725  with  France  and  Prussia,  was  in  its  principle, 
notwithstanding  its  name,  a  British  treaty29,  and  was  even 
opposed  by  the  king  and  his  German  ministers,  as  endan- 
gering his  German  dominions. 

An  important  change  was  effected  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment by  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover30,  as  it 
wholly  separated  the  deliberations  of  the  ministerial  cabinet 
from  the  presence  of  the  king.  A  cabinet,  as  distinguished 
from  the  privy-council,  may  be  found  so  far  back  as  in  the 

28  This  was  effected  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  Sweden  in  the  year 
1719,  on  a  condition  of  sending  a  strong  squadron  into  the  Baltic,  to 
procure  from  Russia  equitable  conditions  of  peace  for  tnat  country. — 
Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  ii.  p.  252.  In  this  measure  Wai- 
pole  and  his  friend  Townshend  concurred.  Townshend  named  them 
the  gates  of  the  empire,  and  estimated  their  importance  in  reference  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  continent ;  Walpole  considered  them  in  reference 
to  British  commerce,  as  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.— Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  pp.  148—150.  29  The 

determinate  objects  of  the  treaty  are  stated  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  have  been 
the  preservation  of  Gibraltar,  the  abolition  of  a  trading  company 
established  by  the  emperor  at  Ostend,  and  perhaps  the  frustration  of  a 
plan  for  restoring  the  Stuarts,  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in 
secret  articles  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna. — Ibid.,  p.  435. 

30  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 
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reign  of  Charles  I.31,  though  its  measures  were  submitted  to 
the  latter  for  approval.  After  the  restoration,  and  especi- 
ally after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  Charles  II.,  in  his  desire  of 
attaining  to  arbitrary  power,  gave  his  approbation  to  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  before  they  were  communicated  to 
the  privy  council,  so  that  the  acquiescence  of  that  body  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  formality.  In  the  reign  of  William  a 
further  step  was  taken  to  widen  the  distinction,  the  mea- 
sures only,  and  not  the  reasons  for  adopting  them,  being 
made  known  to  the  privy-council.  That  king  was  how- 
ever in  a  great  degree  his  own  minister,  and  both  he  and 
Anne  were  occasionally  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet.  On  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  family  the 
whole  business  of  arranging  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment was  resigned  to  the  ministers.  The  first  prince  of 
that  family,  being  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  could 
not  obtain  much  insight  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  his 
kingdom,  and  was  so  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  elec- 
torate, that  he  was  contented  with  employing  in  advancing 
them  the  name  and  importance  of  his  new  dominion.  His 
son  also,  though  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  more  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  was  sen- 
sible of  his  incapacity  to  determine  the  measures  of  the 
English  government,  and  gave  almost  his  whole  attention  to 
the  politics  of  Germany. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England  could  not  fail 
to  be  influenced  by  the  accession  of  a  family  of  princes, 
which  was  thrown  by  circumstances  on  the  support  of  the 
Whigs.  Though  it  had  previously  formed  the  strength  of 
the  genuine  Tories,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jacobites,  and 
long  continued  to  maintain  generally  the  principles  of  that 
party,  yet  among  those,  who  were  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  court,  a  change  of  political  opinion  soon 
began  to  be  discoverable.  The  champion  of  the  new,  which 
were  named  low- church  opinions,  was  Benjamin  Hoadley, 
who  was  successively  appointed  to  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor 
and  Winchester.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  by  justifying  in  his  sermons  the  right  of 
resistance,  and  had  on  that  account  been  recommended  by 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  patronage  of  the  queen32,  who 

81  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  252.  32  Tindal's  Contin. 

cf  Rapin,  p.  628. 
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however  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  their  request. 
Early  in  the  following  reign  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Bangor.  Not  long  afterwards  he  gave  occasion  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  power  of  the  convocation33,  having  drawn 
upon  himself  by  a  publication  and  a  sermon  an  attack  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  ecclesiastical  parliament.  The 
triumph  of  the  low-church-party  was  in  the  year  1723  com- 
pleted by  the  statute,  which  sentenced  to  banishment  and 
deprivation  the  celebrated  bishop  Atterbury  for  engaging  in 
a  conspiracy  to  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne. 

While  the  established  church  was  admitting  this  new  mo- 
dification of  its  character,  its  old  adversaries,  the  Pres- 
byterians, were  undergoing  a  change,  which  altered  the  state 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  bodies.  The  original 
Presbyterians  had  so  far  agreed  with  the  established  church 
in  regard  to  articles  of  faith,  that  they  were  considered  as 
dissenting  solely  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. When  therefore  William  procured  in  their  favour 
an  act  of  toleration34,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  extend  it 
to  those,  who  should  acknowledge  the  doctrinal  articles  of 
the  establishment.  But  the  Presbyterians  did  not  persevere 
long  in  this  doctrinal  conformity35.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Socinians36  appears  to  have  prevailed  so  much  among  them 

33  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  pp.  883 — 885.  The  convocation 
was  that  of  Canterbury,  that  of  York  never  having  been  important.  It 
consists,  since  the  reformation,  of  the  suffragan  bishops,  forming  an 
upper  house,  and  of  the  deans,  archdeacons,  a  proctor  from  each  chap- 
ter, and  two  elected  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  each  diocese,  consti- 
tuting a  lower  house.  The  power  of  enacting  new  canons,  except  with 
the  royal  license,  having  been  taken  away  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
and,  even  subject  to  this  condition,  being  limited  by  several  later 
statutes,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  convocation  has 
had  little  business  except  to  grant  subsidies,  which  however,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII ,  have  been  always  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  practice  of  ecclesiastical  taxation  was  silently  discon- 
tinued in  the  year  1664,  after  which,  but  from  what  time  is  uncertain, 
the  parochial  clergy  have  exercised  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  After  the  revolution,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  party  adverse  to  the 
new  order  claimed  for  the  convocation  a  right  of  watching  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  especially  the  lower  house,  the  bishops  being 
considered  as  Whigs. — Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  324 — 328. 

3*  Tindal,  pp.  883—885.  35  Ibid.,  p.  33.  36  '  Many  pub- 

lications, tending  rather  to  Socinianism  than  Arianism,  were  put  forth 
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from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  probably  through  the  in- 
creased communication  with  the  continent,  and  latterly,  it 
has  been  thought37,  through  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
some  Arian  members  of  the  established  church,  especially 
the  celebrated  doctor  Clarke,  that  in  the  debate  of  the  house 
of  commons,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1772,  on  a  petition 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  stated  that  the  statute  of  William  had 
ceased  to  be  an  act  of  toleration.  This  inconvenience  has 
been  remedied  by  the  increasing  mildness  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  congregations  may  now  be  lawfully  assembled  for 
the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  worship,  which  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

In  the  year  1729  was  begun  at  Oxford  that  association, 
which  on  account  of  the  exemplary  regularity  of  its  mem- 
bers was  speedily  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Methodists38. 
The  founder  of  this  society  was  John  Wesley,  a  man  of 
apostolic  zeal,  and  of  a  sincere,  though  an  extravagant  and 
ill-regulated  piety.  Three  years  afterwards  the  society 
received  into  its  number  George  Whitfield,  who  became  the 
leader  of  the  schism,  by  which  it  has  since  been  divided. 
The  division  occurred  in  the  year  174 139,  Whitfield  having 
embraced  the  principles  of  Calvin,  while  Wesley  adhered 
to  the  tenets  of  Arminius. 

This  association  was  not  formed  on  a  principle  of  separa- 

towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Holland  and  in 
England.  Petavius  a  Jesuit,  Zwicker  a  Socinian,  and  Sandius  an 
Anti-Trinitarian,  were  foremost  among  foreign  writers  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  against  whom  bishop  Bull's  first  great  work,  his  Defensio  Fidei 
Nicencei  was  principally  directed.  His  subsequent  tract,  Judidum 
EcclesifE  Catholicce,  had  more  immediate  reference  to  the  lax  opinions 
of  Episcopius  and  his  disciple  Curcellaus. — His  last  great  treatise, 
Primitiva  et  Apostolica  Traditio,  in  continuance  of  the  same  subject, 
was  written  expressly  against  Zwicker.  The  writers,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  advocated  these  heterodox  opinions  in  our  own  country,  were  not 
men  of  considerable  eminence,  and  were  little  more  than  mere  im- 
porters of  these  foreign  novelties.' — Review  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Doctor  Waterland,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
pp.  36,  37.  Oxford,  1823.  *  Ibid.,  p.  129.  Doctor  Clarke 

published  his  Scripture- Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  began  a  new 
era  of  controversy.— Ibid.  p.  44.  He  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Doctor  Waterland.  38  Mylcs's  Chron.  Hist,  of  Methodists,  p.  3. 

Liverpool.  3s  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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tion,  however  it  afterwards  assumed  the  character  of  dis- 
sent. The  Methodists  differed  indeed  from  the  established 
church  in  their  notion  of  regeneration40,  separating  it  from 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  looking  to  certain  impulses 
or  impressions,  as  perceptibly  indicating  a  communication 
of  the  divine  influence  ;  but  they  long  continued  in  com- 
munion with  the  church,  not  claiming  to  administer  its  rites 
for  themselves.  The  admission  however  of  many  persons41 
who  had  previously  been  dissenters,  and  the  spirit  of  op- 
position naturally  arising  between  their  preachers  and  the 
established  clergy,  put  an  end  to  this  forbearance  in  the 
year  1751.  The  separation  was  made  with  acknowledged 
reluctance,  for  in  the  year  1 788  it  was  declared  in  a  solemn 
conference42,  that  they  were  not  conscious  of  varying  from 
the  established  church  in  regard  to  doctrine,  and  that  in 
those  instances,  in  which  they  had  at  length  deviated  from 
its  discipline,  they  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  necessity.  A 
considerable  portion,  under  the  denomination  of  the  old 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  still  profess  to  adhere  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  establishment.  As  a  relaxation  of  the  de- 
votional spirit  of  the  church,  the  evil  consequence  of  undis- 
turbed prosperity,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
formation  of  this  sect,  so  may  it  have  been  useful  in  exciting 
that  zeal,  by  which  the  church  is  now  usefully  and  honour- 
ably characterised.  Perhaps,  in  accounting  for  the  abated 
fervour  of  the  established  clergy,  we  should  ascend  to  a 
higher  source,  and  ascribe  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  undue 
use  of  the  higher  patronage  of  the  establishment,  in  sup- 
porting the  system  of  governing  by  influence,  which  was 
commenced  at  the  revolution. 

40  Rev.  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Waterland,  p.  180.  In  this 
however  they  agreed  with  the  low-church  party,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  denial  of  baptismal  regeneration.  41  Myles,  p.  58. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  136. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  the  year  1742,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Grenville  in  the  year  1763. 

Second  Scotish  rebellion  in  the  year  1745—  Heretable  jurisdictions  of 
Scotland  abolished,  1746— Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748— Seven- 
years'  war  begun,  1756 — George  III.  king,  1760 — Peace  of  Paris 
concluded,  and  administration  of  Mr.  Grenville  begun,  1763 — The 
English  novel  begun  by  Fielding,  1750. 

UNDER  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  country  had  been  considerably 
improved;  its  financial  system,  though  still  encumbered, 
had  been  much  relieved ;  and  two  measures  of  legislation 
had  given  on  the  one  hand  new  importance  to  the  repre- 
sentative part  of  the  government,  and  on  the  other  new 
strength  to  the  executive  authority.  The  national  desire  of 
waging  a  vigorous  war  with  Spain  at  length  drove  from  the 
helm  a  minister  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
gave  a  beginning  to  a  different  system  of  administration, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  its  turn  not  less  necessary  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  empire.  A  military  administra- 
tion was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  commercial  and 
fiscal  government  of  Walpole,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
energies  of  the  empire  were  wielded  by  the  elder  Pitt,  who 
has  recorded  his  fame  in  the  successes  of  his  country. 

The  great  war- minister  of  the  British  government  had 
displayed  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  eloquence  even 
before  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Walpole,  who  was 
heard  to  express  his  apprehension  of  *  that  terrible  cornet 
of  horse1.'  and  actually  deprived  him  of  his  military  com- 
mission for  his  determined  opposition  in  parliament.  But 
Pitt  was  not  the  successor,  who  supplied  the  place  of  the 
fallen  minister.  Walpole,  perceiving  that  he  could  not 
longer  retain  the  reins  of  power,  provided  for  his  safety  by 
effecting  a  division  of  his  adversaries,  and  introducing  into 

1  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  427.     Dubl.,  1792. 
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the  administration  such  only,  as,  he  conceived,  might  be 
inclined  to  afford  him  protection.  Of  this  portion  of  the 
opposition  the  leader  was  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  however,  to 
maintain  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  declined  an  official 
situation,  contenting  himself  with  a  peerage  and  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  The  friends  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  among 
whom  was  the  illustrious  Pitt,  were  excluded  from  the 
negotiation.  The  military  department  was  assigned  to  lord 
Carteret. 

This  nobleman  was  stigmatized  by  his  new  adversary  as 
a  political  Quixote2,  whose  violent  rashness  was  as  prejudi- 
cial, as  the  patient  pusillanimity  of  his  predecessor ;  but  at 
a  late  period  of  his  life  the  latter  bore  an  honourable  tes- 
timony to  the  talents  of  the  former3,  professing  to  have 
been  indebted  to  the  advantage  of  his  instructions  4  in  the 
upper  departments  of  government.'  Lord  Carteret  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  lord  Chatham, 
having  directed  the  military  exertions  of  the  government  in 
the  war  of  the  year  1739,  as  the  latter  directed  those  of 
the  war  of  the  year  1756,  and  having  even  contributed  to 
the  glories  of  this  more  brilliant  period,  by  the  influence  of 
his  talents  in  maturing  the  abilities  of  his  more  distinguished 
successor.  Like  lord  Chatham  too,  he  was  eminently  elo- 
quent, though  in  a  degree  muck  inferior  to  that  great 
orator;  and,  like  him,  he  successfully  employed  his  elo- 
quence in  rousing  and  animating  the  military  energy  of  his 
country. 

The  war  begun  in  the  year  1739  had,  like  the  subsequent 
war,  two  distinct  origins.  The  quarrel  of  Great  Britain 
with  Spain  was  wholly  commercial,  whereas  that  of  the 
continental  powers,  which  became  connected  with  the  former, 
arose  out  of  the  disputed  succession  of  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, in  the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  seven-years'  war,  the 
contest  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  about  the  limits  of 
their  colonial  possessions  in  America,  gave  one  beginning 
to  hostilities,  while  another  was  furnished  by  the  rankling 
animosity  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  was  inflamed 
against  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  valuable  pro- 
vince of  Silesia.  It  thus  happened  in  each  of  these  wars, 

2  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  3  Ibid., 

vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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that  dissimilar  and  independent  occasions  of  hostility  pre- 
sented themselves,  about  the  same  time,  to  the  great  po- 
tentates of  the  southern  and  principal  system  of  Europe, 
involving  their  interests  in  one  common  contention,  and 
generating  in  their  respective  results  an  important  crisis  of 
the  entire  combination.  In  the  earlier  was  completed  the 
adjustment  of  those  arrangements,  which  had  been  begun 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but,  in  the  difficulty  of  accommo- 
dating interests  so  various,  had  remained  hitherto  imperfect. 
In  the  later  was  begun  the  decline  of  the  European  system, 
and  new  arrangements  were  formed  in  correspondence  to  its 
decay. 

The  Spanish  contest  arose  out  of  the  interference  of  the 
colonial  establishments  of  the  two  states4,  the  pacific  ad- 
ministration of  Walpole  having  given  encouragement  to  the 
violences  of  the  Spanish  government.  War  was  at  length 
demanded  of  the  minister  by  the  clamours  of  the  people.  The 
minister,  when  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  effect  an  amicable 
adjustment,  yielded  to  the  public  importunity,  and  declared 
war.  About  two  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was  con- 
strained to  relinquish  his  power  to  another  statesman,  better 
qualified  to  give  operation  to  the  popular  ardour.  In  the  final 
issue  of  the  contest  the  primary  object  of  it  was  apparently 
abandoned,  no  stipulation  having  been  formally  made  in 
regard  to  that  claim  of  the  right  of  search,  which  had  been 
asserted  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  the  British.  Ten  years  afterwards  even  lord  Chatham5, 
whose  patriotic  indignation  had  burned  for  the  insults  then 
offered  to  his  country,  acknowledged  that  time  and  experi- 
ence had  taught  him,  that  the  claim  of  resisting  such  a  search 
was  one,  the  concession  of  which  could  not  be  obtained, 

4  This  interference  occurred  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
continent  of  America.  Before  the  assiento-tTea.ly,  a  very  advantageous, 
though  contraband  trade,  was  maintained  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Spanish  colonies.  This  traffic  was  diminished  by  that  treaty,  which 
permitted  a  direct  intercourse  subject  to  certain  duties ;  and  it  became 
the  interest  of  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  the  duties,  to  suppress  the  clan- 
destine importations  of  the  traders  of  Jamaica.  The  right  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  of  collecting  salt  in  the  island 
of  Tortuga,  was  moreover  questioned  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  disputes 
likewise  arose  concerning  the  limits  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. — Mem. 
of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  57,  58.  5  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl 

of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128. 
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except  from  a  nation  wholly  subdued.  The  court  of  Spain 
however,  though  the  claim  was  not  allowed,  did  make  con- 
cessions6, sufficiently  justifying  the  treaty,  by  which  the  war 
was  concluded. 

In  this  war  the  French  government,  desirous  of  causing  a 
diversion  of  the  British  forces,  formed  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain,  in  support  of  the  exiled  family  of  its  sove- 
reigns. A  storm,  by  preventing  the  embarkation  of  the  French 
army,  frustrated  that  part  of  it7,  which  was  truly  formidable 
and  left  only  the  unaided  and  forlorn  enterprise  of  the  son 
of  the  pretender8,  which  in  its  result  was,  like  the  preceding 
attempt,  beneficial  to  the  government.  The  former  had  giveri 
occasion  to  the  improvement  of  the  government  in  the  southern 
district  of  the  united  kingdom,  especially  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  permitting  the  septennial  duration  of  a  parliament  j 
this  other  rebellion  of  the  Scotish  adherents  of  the  Stuarts, 
which  followed  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  was  not  less 
directly  instrumental  to  the  extension  of  order  into  the  remote 
and  less  civilised  provinces  of  the  north. 

When  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  had  happily  terminated 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  nations9,  which  in  a  border-strife 
had  cherished  a  warlike  spirit  among  the  lowlanders  of  Scot- 
land, these  lost  that  superiority  in  arms,  by  which  they  had 
been  enabled  to  restrain  their  highland  neighbours,  who  on 

6  The  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  South  Sea 
company,  to  permit  the  re-establishment  of  the  British  trade  in  Spain, 
and  to  require  of  British  subjects  only  the  same  duties  on  merchandise, 
which  should  be  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain. — Anecdotes 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  7  •  In  the  beginning  of  1744 

transports  were  collected  at  Dunkirk  for  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  the  command  of  marshal  Saxe,  who  with  prince  Charles  Edward, 
the  pretender's  son,  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  but,  while  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  going  on,  a  storm 
arose,  which  wrecked  a  number  of  transports,  whereby  many  soldiers 
and  seamen,  and  a  great  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  were  lost,  and  an 
end  for  that  time,  was  put  to  the  invasion.  Had  this  expedition  reached 
the  shores  of  Britain,  the  whole  of  the  disaffected  clans,  who  were  able 
to  bring  to  the  field  twelve  thousand  men,  were  prepared  to  rise.  The 
chiefs  were  all  then  united,  which,  for  various  reasons,  they  were  not, 
when  the  rebellion  actually  took  place.' — Mem.  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745  and  1746  by  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  introd.  xxxiv.  London, 
1822.  8  The  son  of  the  pretender  was  encouraged  by  the  battle  of 

Fontenoy,  in  which,  on  the  eleventh  of  May  1745,  the  British  troops 
•were  cut  to  pieces,  few  regular  troops  being  then  in  the  island. — Ibid. 

9  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  12. 
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the  other  hand  retained  their  manners  unaltered,  and  thus 
became  formidable  in  their  turn.  The  number  of  the  high- 
landers  indeed  was  not  considerable,  the  force,  which  they 
could  bring  into  the  field,  being  estimated  only  at  twelve 
thousand  men  ;  but,  being  martial  by  the  feudal  habits  of 
their  tribes,  disposed  to 'obedience  by  the  attachments  of 
clanship,  and  protected  by  the  fastnesses  of  a  mountainous 
region,  they  were  able  to  create  a  long  series  of  alarms  among 
those,  who  had  become  unwarlike  in  the  occupations  of 
industry  and  the  tranquillity  of  order.  The  insurrection 
of  the  year  1745  was  the  last  of  their  disorders,  as  it 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  some  effectual 
measures,  for  destroying  the  power  of  the  highland  chiefs, 
the  great  obstacle  opposed  to  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  crisis  of  their  discomfiture, 
for  abolishing  the  heretable  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs,  which 
in  the  treaty  of  union  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reserve, 
as  inviolable  rights  of  property.  Without  a  rebellion,  which 
should  demonstrate  the  mischievous  operation  of  these  rights, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  failure,  add  strength  to  the  go- 
vernment, they  must  have  remained  unaltered,  and  in  a  corner 
of  the  island  a  political  anomaly  must  have  continued  to 
exist,  which  would  have  nourished  a  spirit  of  disorder  and 
resistance. 

Though  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been  displaced,  and  some 
other  changes  had  been  made  in  the  ministry,  it  was  still 
exclusively  composed  of  Whigs,  while  the  opposition  was 
formed  partly  of  the  excluded  Whigs,  partly  of  Tories.  This 
new  ministry  was  of  very  short  continuance.  Mr.  Pulteney, 
who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope,  that,  while  he 
maintained  his  consistency  by  declining  an  official  station,  he 
should  yet  be  able  to  influence  and  direct  the  measures  of 
the  government,  soon  perceived  that  he  had  been  rendered 
the  instrument  of  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  for- 
feited popularity  without  acquiring  power.  The  ministry, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  became  divided  by  the  jealousy, 
which  the  influence,  acquired  by  lord  Carteret  with  his 
sovereign,  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pelham.  That  noble- 
man and  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  this  division,  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  their  employments,  and  a  new  ministry 
was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Pelham  became  the  .chief. 

p  2 
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This  ministry  is  memorable,  as  the  first  effort  of  the  new 
dynasty  to  combine  in  the  public  service  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  state,  several  Tories  being  introduced  into  the 
vacant  places  of  the  government,  together  with  those  leaders 
of  the  Whigs,  who  had  been  before  excluded.  A  coalition 
of  parties  was  the  professed  principle  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment, which  was  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous  name  of  the 
broad-bottomed  ministry.  The  Tories  had  then  been  thirty 
years  proscribed  from  the  royal  confidence,  in  which  long 
interval  they  had  been  schooled  in  the  independence  of  a 
parliamentary  opposition.  It  was  at  length  seasonable  that 
they  should  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  government, 
which  had  at  that  time  acquired  a  sufficiently  firm  establish- 
ment. Their  extravagant  notions  of  the  royal  dignity  had 
been  much  moderated  by  their  long- continued  exclusion  from 
the  royal  favour ;  they  could  not  hope  to  overthrow  a  go- 
vernment, which  so  many  years  of  scarcely  interrupted 
tranquillity  had  rooted  in  the  attachments  of  the  nation ;  and 
they  must  themselves  have  experienced  some  influence  of 
habit,  in  disposing  them  to  adhere  to  an  establishment,  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  submit.  In  the 
time  of  commencing  the  new  arrangement  of  ministerial  power 
there  was  a  peculiar  felicity,  for  it  was  begun  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1744,  just  before  the  last  desperate  effort  to  restore 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  these  countries. 
The  attachment  to  that  family,  which  long  subsisted  among 
the  country- gentlemen  of  England  must  have  been  weak- 
ened by  a  conciliatory  measure,  which  had  so  recently  re- 
lieved their  party  from  a  political10  proscription. 

Among  the  causes,  which  contributed  to  ruin  the  still  sub- 
sisting party  of  the  Jacobites,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  edition,  the  worthlessness  of  the  adventurer,  who 
at  this  time  called  upon  the  people,  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the 
support  of  the  pretensions  of  his  family.  The  character  of 
this  adventurer,  which  had  been  invested  with  an  heroic 
dignity  by  the  great  romance-writer  of  the  age,  had  since 

10  Lord  Mahon  has  remarked,  that  the  security  of  the  reigning  family 
was  in  no  small  degree  strengthened  by  the  estrangement  between 
George  II.  and  his  son,  which  began  in  the  year  1737,  and  from  that 
time  gained  over  the  Tories,  by  presenting  a  hope  of  admission  to  power 
at  the  death  of  the  former. — Hist,  of  England.,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  Lond. 
1837. 
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been  presented  in  a  very  different  view  by  the  publication  of 
an  original  memorial  of  the  time11.  Lord  Mahon12has  how- 
ever rejected  this  representation,  as  dictated  by  disappoint- 
ment and  spleen,  and  confirmed  the  character  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Such  a  character,  it  may  be  allowed,  was 
well  fitted  to  maintain  the  desperate  cause  of  Jacobitism, 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  cause,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  the  urgent  motive  for  maintaining  that  friendly  con- 
nexion with  France,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  British  empire. 

At  the  appointment  of  the  new  ministry,  parliamentary 
opposition  seemed  almost  to  expire.  The  nation  had  been 
roused  to  resentment  against  France ;  the  heroic  fortitude  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary  had  excited  the  warmest  admiration ; 
and  those,  who  were  still  adverse  to  the  measures  of  the 
court,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  hope  of  creating  any 
effectual  resistance.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  new  occur- 
rences favoured  the  popularity  of  the  minister.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  while  it  drew  from  the  king  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  the  affectionate  attachment  of  his 
subjects,  exalted  that  attachment  into  an  enthusiasm  of 
triumph ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  minds 
of  all  persons  were  gratified  by  some  naval  successes,  which 
maintained  not  only  the  security,  but  the  honour  of  the 
nation. 

When  peace  had  been  restored,  the  commercial  resources 
of  the  country  manifested  an  improvement  so  considerable, 
that  the  minister  was  soon  enabled  to  accomplish  a  great 
operation  of  finance,  which  in  effect  took  from  the  public 
burdens  one  quarter  of  their  amount.  The  demand  for  the 
public  securities  had,  in  consequence  of  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  private  capital,  risen  so  much  above  their  nominal 
value,  that  the  creditors  of  the  public  were  easily  induced  to 
consent  to  a  reduction  of  interest  equivalent  to  such  a  di- 
minution of  the  debt.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  a 
period  of  prosperity,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
British  government.  The  fruits  of  the  long  and  peaceable 
administration  of  Walpole  had  been  matured  in  the  industry 
and  the  opulence  of  the  nation ;  the  recent  war  had  roused 
into  energy  those  activities,  which  must  have  become  lan- 

11  Mem.  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone.  Lond., 
1822.  w  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  279—290. 
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guid  in  the  tranquillity  of  protracted  peace  ;  and  the  renewal 
of  tranquillity  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  directing  to 
the  objects  of  national  improvement  the  national  powers, 
which  had  thus  been  alternately  cherished  in  peace,  and 
stimulated  in  war. 

The  eminently  useful  and  popular  administration  of  Mr. 
Pelham  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  the  year  1754,  when 
it  had  continued  nearly  ten  years 13.  The  time  indeed,  when 
such  a  minister  could  be  useful,  had  then  drawn  near  to  its 
close.  Like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  a  minister  of 
peace,  persuaded  that  the  interest  of  his  country  might  best 
be  promoted  by  domestic  regulation  ;  but  already  had  those 
contests  begun  in  America,  which  soon  afterwards  involved 
the  British  government  in  a  struggle  with  France,  and  then, 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the  great  and  general  struggle 
of  the  seven-years'  war. 

The  seven-years'  war  is  an  illustrious  period  in  the  history 
of  Britain.  Though  it  began  the  decline  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  it  yet  established  the  greatness  of  the 
British  power,  as  if  that  power  was  then  prepared  for  those 
stupendous  exertions,  which  the  dissolution  of  the  sys- 
tem would  render  necessary  for  maintaining  its  own  inde- 
pendence, and  for  effecting  the  subsequent  liberation  of  the 
continent.  In  every  region  of  the  earth  did  the  force  of 
Great  Britain  then  encounter  its  adversaries,  but  more  par- 
ticularly was  it  distinguished  in  those  colonial  and  naval 
conflicts,  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  character  of  the 
nation.  Such  indeed  was  the  excitement  of  the  national 
spirit,  that  a  peace,  which  fulfilled  every  reasonable  purpose 
of  aggrandisement,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  American 
territory  of  the  empire  was  eventually  even  destructive  of 
its  former  dominion  in  that  continent,  was  reprobated  as 
dishonourable  and  criminal,  because  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  a  people  inflamed  with  the  pride  of  success. 

This  war  was  not  however  splendid  in  its  commencement, 
the  great  minister,  whose  commanding  spirit  infused  a  soul 
into  the  exertions  of  his  country,  not  having  been  at  once 
called  into  action.  An  interval  of  weakness  and  discom- 

13  With  the  interruption  however  of  three  days  in  the  year  1746. 
Lord  Granville  (the  same  with  Lord  Carteret)  was,  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  named  minister  to  manage  a  war  with  France  ;  but 
after  three  days  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  restore  Mr.  Pelham. — 
Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  pp.  105—111. 
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fiture  preceded  its  glories.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  insufficiency  of  its 
government14,  and  the  general  voice  of  an  indignant  people 
demanded  and  obtained  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Pitt.  This 
distinguished  statesman  held  a  subordinate  situation  in  the 
government,  but  notwithstanding,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  continental  hostilities,  went  into  a  qualified  op- 
position15, on  the  very  popular  ground  of  resisting  a  war  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  By  this  con- 
duct he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  by  their 
clamorous  importunity  he  was  speedily  forced  into  the  chief 
place  of  the  ministry.  Then  however  he  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  very  measure,  which  he  had  before  op- 
posed. His  defence  was  that  he  found  the  nation  actually 
engaged  in  a  German  war,  which  it  became  his  duty  to  con- 
duct to  its  termination,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly,  though 
in  vain,  demanded  who  they  were,  that  would  object  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest.  The  unconquerable  fortitude 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  had,  in  this  war,  thrown  around  him 
the  same  brilliancy,  with  which,  in  the  preceding,  the  na- 
tion had  been  dazzled  by  the  heroism  of  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  avowed  patron  of  infi- 
delity was  regarded  by  the  British  public,  as  the  hero  of 
the  protestant  cause  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  a 
popish  confederacy.  The  people  conceived  a  yet  stronger 
interest  in  the  struggle,  as  soon  as  their  pride  had  begun  to 
receive  gratification  from  the  successes  of  the  new  minister. 

The  name  of  the  great  statesman,  who  then  animated  and 
directed  the  energies  of  the  empire,  presents  itself  to  our 
recollection,  as  that  of  the  war-minister  of  our  history.  He 
found  his  country  disgraced  and  dispirited,  and  he  raised  it 
to  a  height  of  glory,  to  which  it  had  never  reached  before. 
Instead  of  a  divided  and  desponding  nation,  he  opposed  to 
the  enemies  of  Britain  a  whole  people  actuated  by  a  single 

14  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  brother  of  Mr.  Pelham,  who  had  been  in 
office  from  the  year  1724,  was  at  the  head  of  this  ministry.  15  He 

continued  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  in  his  opposition  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  who  was  then  secretary  at  war. 
Their  opposition  is  described  by  earl  Waldegrave,  as  attacking  per- 
sons, though  not  things,  and  on  questions  of  an  indifferent  nature, 
where  the  affairs  of  government  did  not  appear  to  be  immediately 
concerned — Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758,  p.  31.  London,  18'21.  He 
was  dismissed  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter. — Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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soul,  and  that  his  own  daring  and  magnanimous  spirit.  His 
plans  of  action  were  comprehensive  as  the  globe  itself,  and 
their  execution  seemed  to  have  the  certainty  and  the  precision 
of  the  visitations  of  heaven. 

Such  was  the  eloquence  of  this  extraordinary  man16,  that 
his  contemporaries,  who  felt  his  power,  have  spoken  of  it  in 
the  language  of  astonishment.  Irregular,  but  possessing  in 
its  irregularity  the  sublimity  of  nature,  it  searched  the  souls 
of  men,  and  terrified  where  it  failed  to  convince.  The  splen- 
did orb,  which  dazzled  an  admiring  senate,  has  long  since 
set,  and  few  of  the  living  generation  have  been  witnesses  of 
its  glories ;  but  admiration  has  become  eloquent  in  transmit- 
ting its  praises,  and  we  may  even  now  form  some  conception 
of  its  lustre  from  the  reflected  eloquence,  with  which  it  has 
brightened  our  history. 

Perhaps  even  this  fascinating  power  did  not  more  con- 
tribute to  the  ascendency,  which  he  obtained  over  the  nation, 
than  the  persuasion  of  his  incorruptible  integrity.  The  pro- 
bation, which  he  had  undergone  in  a  lucrative  employment, 
had  afforded  him  an  ample  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
contempt  for  sordid  considerations17;  and  his  renunciation 
of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
involve  the  country  in  the  contentions  of  the  continent, 
had  disposed  the  people  to  reverence  him  as  the  martyr  of 
their  interests.  Such  a  character, .powerful  at  all  times,  must 
then  have  been  more  especially  authoritative,  when  an  ac- 
knowledged system  of  corrupt  influence  had  lowered  the 
general  estimate  of  political  integrity,  and  but  too  much  jus- 

16  Various  eulogies  of  this  statesman  and  his  eloquence  hare  been 
annexed  to  the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.  The  most  remarkable,  beginning 
with  the  words  'The  secretary  stood  alone,'  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  Irish  orator.  Earl  Waldegrave,  who  probably  was  not 
very  sensible  to  eloquence,  speaks  of  Murray,  afterwards  lord  Mansfield, 
as  having  •  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  Pitt  in  point  of  argument; 
and,  abuse  only  excepted,  was  not  much  his  inferior  in  any  part  of 
oratory.'  He  elsewhere  however  says  of  the  latter  :  '  he  is  not  always 
a  fair  or  conclusive  reasoner,  but  commands  the  passions  with  sovereign 
authority  ;  and  to  inflame  or  captivate  a  popular  assembly  is  a  consum- 
mate orator.' — Earl  Waldegrave's  Mem.,  p.  15.  n  When  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  declined  to  make 
any  private  advantage  of  the  public  money,  as  had  been  customary ; 
and  he  afterwards  refused  a  customary  allowance  on  the  subsidies 
granted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  queen  of  Hungary. — Anecdotes 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i,  pp.  111—113. 
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tilled  a  belief,  that  the  professions  of  statesmen  were  the 
artifices  of  dealers  in  the  market  of  power  and  emolument. 

But  neither  his  eloquence,  nor  his  integrity,  would  have 
given  him  an  influence  so  commanding,  as  the  bold  and  over- 
powering energy  of  a  mind,  which  was  formed  by  nature  to 
sway  the  counsels  of  nations.  When  the  favourite  of  Mary 
de  Medici  was  tried  as  a  witch  for  the  influence,  which  she 
had  exercised  over  that  princess18,  her  high-spirited  answer 
was,  that  she  had  employed  no  other  magic  than  that,  which 
strong  minds  practise  on  the  weak.  This  was  the  magic  of 
Pitt ;  but,  instead  of  being  practised  on  a  weak  individual 
and  a  female,  it  was  exercised  over  the  assembled  wisdom 
of  a  nation  and  the  entire  community.  In  the  trying  hour 
of  difficulty  and  danger  all  shrunk  before  the  legitimate  pre- 
tensions of  his  lofty  spirit,  and  the  powers  of  a  whole  people 
became  concentrated  under  the  influence  of  one  presiding 
mind. 

Though  he  was  forced  into  the  military  operations  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  navy  was  his  favourite  instrument 
of  war,  and  he  wielded  it  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  his 
genius.  Peremptorily  refusing  to  give  his  confidence  to  any 
secondary  authority19,  he  sent  indeed  his  instructions  to  the 
admiralty,  to  receive  the  official  signatures,  but  caused  them 
to  be  covered,  and  signed  in  ignorance  of  their  purport. 

But,  when  we  have  concurred  in  the  plaudits,  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  war- minister,  we  may  hesitate 
in  bestowing  upon  him  also  the  title  of  an  enlightened  states- 
man. His  soul  was  fitted  to  raise  the  heart  of  a  nation, 
which  had  been  sunk  in  the  indolence  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, for  he  was  noble  in  his  views,  and  ardent  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  purposes.  But  to  such  a  character  it  could 
scarcely  belong,  to  balance  with  a  cold  blooded  prudence  the 
various  interests  of  a  state,  to  be  decided  only  by  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  substantial  advantage.  We  find  him  accordingly 
acknowledging  the  merit  of  the  excise-bill20,  which  in  the 
time  of  Walpole  he  had  strenuously  opposed ;  and  his  last 
solemn  appeal  to  those  feelings,  which  he  had  once  so  mas- 
tered, was  a  wild  and  romantic  effort  to  hazard  the  resources 

18  Meiner's  Hist,  of  the  Female  Sex,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334.  London, 
1808.  19  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173. 

30  Coxe's  Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 
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of  the  state,  of  which  he  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  he 
was  ignorant,  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  re-establishing  the 
authority  of  Britain  over  the  revolted  colonies  of  America. 
In  the  one  case  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  regard  any 
other  consideration,  than  that  of  the  personal  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals :  in  the  other,  though  he  abjured  every  idea  of  ex- 
acting a  revenue  from  America,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  forego  the  dominion  of  his  country. 

It  happened  that  he  was  displaced  even  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle,  which  he  conducted  with  so  much 
glory ;  but  the  spirit,  which  he  had  infused  into  the  public 
counsels,  survived  the  power  of  him,  from  whom  it  had  been 
derived.  The  exertions  of  the  government  continued  to  be 
vigorous  and  successful ;  and  so  mighty  was  the  impulse, 
which  his  energy  had  communicated,  that  the  change  of  the 
minister  was  discoverable  only  in  the  disposition  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion21.  For  this  perhaps  the  change  was  in- 
dispensable. Such  was  the  magnificence  of  his  ambition, 
that  he  could  not  have  stooped  to  the  necessary  concessions  ; 
such  the  determination  of  his  character,  that  he  would  have 
disregarded  every  difficulty  in  continuing  the  contest.  He 
reprobated  the  peace  of  the  year  1763,  as  inadequate  to  the 
successes  of  his  country  ;  and  yet  the  indignation  of  France, 
impatient  of  her  humiliation,  hurried  that  government  into 
the  war,  which  afterwards  dismembered  the  empire. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  the  minister 
was  the  opposition  given  to  his  proposal  of  declaring  war 
against  Spain23,  which  proposal  was  founded  chiefly  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  family-compact,  recently  concluded  be- 
tween the  governments  of  that  country  and  of  France.  The 
remoter  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  change  of  the  sove- 
reign. George  II.  died  unexpectedly  in  the  year  1760,  and 
the  new  reign  introduced  a  new  system  of  administration, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  education  of  George  III.,  being  exclusively  British, 
may  seem  to  have  brought  him  more  within  the  influence 
of  the  parties  of  the  state,  than  his  predecessors  of  the  same 
family.  As  his  father,  the  prince  of  Wales,  had  actually 

21  The  new  prime  minister  was  the  earl  of  Bute,  a  favourite  of  the 
mother  of  George  III.  22  Annals  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  pp. 

29—33.     Edinb.,  1807. 
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held  a  court  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  king,  he  must  at 
least  have  been  kept  at  a  distance  from  those  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  power.  This  however  now  appears  to  have 
been  the  extent  of  the  influence.  The  disposition  of  his 
mother  seems  to  have  determined  him23,  as  much  as  possible 
to  shun  the  thraldom,  in  which  the  two  preceding  sovereigns 
of  his  family  had  been  held  by  their  ministers,  and  to  govern 
for  himself. 

The  two  preceding  monarchs  M,  being  foreigners,  and  op- 
posed by  a  native  prince,  who  had  numerous  adherents  even 
in  considerable  families,  found  it  expedient  to  intrust  a  large 
portion  of  their  power  to  a  few  distinguished  houses,  that 
they  might  more  effectually  secure  their  possession  of  the 
crown  ;  and  they  were  the  more  disposed  to  adopt  this  policy, 
as  their  continental  dominions  were  from  early  recollection  and 
habit  the  primary  object  of  their  solicitude.  Its  effect  was 
that  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  pupilage  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs.  This  was  distinctly  experienced  in 
the  year  174625,  when  the  resignation  of  the  party  of  Mr. 
Pelham  left  George  II.  in  an  absolute  incapacity  of  managing 
the  government;  and  in  the  year  1763,  when  a  new  reign 
had  subsisted  three  years,  Mr.  Pitt  assured  his  successor26, 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the  great 
families,  who  had  supported  the  revolution.  The  British 
government  appears  thus  to  have,  in  that  period,  borne  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ireland,  and  in  part  for  a  similar 
reason.  The  foreign  habits  of  the  earlier  of  the  Brunswick 
princes,  and  their  frequent  absences,  caused  the  same  kind 
of  dependence  upon  parliamentary  leaders,  which  was  there 
the  result  of  the  frequent  and  protracted  absences  of  the 
chief  governors.  We  even  find  the  very  same  appellation 
bestowed  upon  those  leaders,  which  is  familiar  in  the  history 
of  the  neighbouring  island,  lord  Melcombe27  having  in  the 
year  1760  described  the  preceding  management  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  observing  that  a  set  of  undertakers  had  farmed 
the  power  of  the  crown  at  a  stipulated  price,  and  under  that 

23  '  It  is  well  known,  that  she  ever  impressed  upon  the  king,  from 
his  early  years,  this  lesson,— George,  be  king.'— Nicholls's  Recollec- 
tions and  Reflections,  p.  6.  Lond.,  1820.  2<  Adolphus's  Hist,  of 
England  under  George  III.,  vol  i.  p.  13.  Lond.,  1805.  "Anec- 
dotes of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  26  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

27  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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pretence  had  applied  it  to  the  support  of  their  own  in- 
fluence. 

That  this  system  of  oligarchical  administration  should  be 
discontinued  in  each  country  was  certainly  an  improvement. 
In  Great  Britain,  while  the  new  dynasty  was  yet  subject  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  principles  of  government,  the  as- 
cendency of  a  party  pledged  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
was  favourable  to  those  domestic  interests,  for  the  protection 
of  which  the  new  family  had  been  established  on  the  throne. 
Through  two  successive  reigns  the  influence  of  this  party 
had  accordingly  continued  to  be  paramount,  even  in  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  crown  itself.  The  time  however  had 
arrived,  when  it  should  be  reduced  to  its  just  proportion  in 
the  state,  a  third  prince,  who  was  a  Briton  both  by  birth  and 
education,  having  succeeded  to  the  royal  power. 

The  immediate  agent  in  this  change  of  the  government 
was  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  just  five  months  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  king,  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  His 
recommendation  could  only  have  been28,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of 
the  king,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  ability, 
possessing  only  an  imposing  exterior29.  That  princess  how- 
ever had  earnestly  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  her  son  the 
lesson  of  independent  government30,  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  petty  court  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  the  earl 
of  Bute,  connected  with  no  party,  was,  so  far  as  his  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  king  could  extend,  a  convenient  agent 
of  her  wishes.  The  difficulties,  which  that  nobleman  en- 
countered, were  indeed  very  great.  His  country  subjected 
him  to  the  jealousy  of  national  antipathy  ;  his  political  prin- 
ciples, being  adverse  to  the  popular  tenets  of  the  Whigs, 
attracted  the  most  vehement  reprobation ;  his  personal  con- 
nexion with  his  sovereign  provoked  the  animosity  of  all, 

28  Earl  Waldegrave  very  plainly  intimates,  that  in  this  favour  there 
was  something  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.     Mem.  pp.  51,  53,  67,  77. 

29  '  The  late  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  not  over  nice  in  the  choice  of 
ministers,  used  frequently  to  say,  that  Bute  was  a  fine  showy  man,  who 
would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court,  where  there  was  no 
business. — Ibid.,  p.  38.     The  earl  has  particularly  mentioned  that  he 
had  fine  legs,  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the  greatest  importance. 

3*  Nicholls's  Recollections,  pp.  11,  12. 
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who  were  competitors  for  the  royal  confidence  ;  and  his  un- 
bending and  ungracious  manners  deprived  him  of  all  the 
attachments  of  private  familiarity,  while  he  was  unpractised 
and  incapable  in  the  arts  of  parliamentary  management.  So 
severely  did  he  feel  these  difficulties,  that  in  the  year  1763 
he  surprised  the  public  by  a  resignation,  occasioned  by  his 
consciousness  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  But 
it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  he  was  not,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  government,  the  very  fittest  person  to  give  a 
beginning  to  a  new  system  of  administration.  Unconnected 
as  he  was,  and  even  on  account  of  his  country  an  object  of 
jealousy,  he  was  not  led  to  substitute  one  party  for  another, 
and  merely  to  make  a  change  of  persons,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  general  management  of  the  public 
business.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  destitute  of  the 
powers,  by  which  popularity  is  acquired,  he  was  unable  to 
procure  for  that  change  a  reception  so  favourable,  as  might 
have  too  much  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
too  much  discredited  a  respectable  and  useful  party.  He 
was  able  to  assist  his  sovereign  in  becoming  sufficiently  in- 
dependent of  those,  who  had  previously  parcelled  out  the 
power  of  the  crown,  but  lie  was  not  qualified  either  to  sur- 
round him  with  a  new  set  of  undertakers  of  the  government, 
or  to  invest  him  with  an  authority,  which  should  overbear 
opposition. 

How  long  the  influence  of  lord  Bute  continued  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  is  an  historical  prob- 
lem, which  cannot  be  solved  with  precision.  That  it  did 
not  cease  to  operate  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  is  certain, 
since  it  is  known  that  he  was  the  agent  of  some  subsequent 
changes.  Lord  Chatham  has  described  it  as  having  con- 
tinued long  after  this  event,  even  beyond  the  termination  of 
his  own  ministerial  career,  saying  in  the  year  1770,  with  the 
splendid  exaggeration  of  that  eloquence  which  was  familiar 
to  him 3I,  that  he  saw  something  behind  the  throne,  which 
was  greater  than  the  king  himself.  Lord  Bute 32  has  on  the 

31  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  Confidential 
communications  were  conveyed  from  the  king  to  the  princess  dowager 
and  the  earl  of  Bute  by  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  whom  he  had  found  a 
clerk,  when  he  was  made  secretary  of  state. — Nicholas  Recol.  p.  12. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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other  hand  expressly  declared,  that  he  had  no  concern  with 
the  government  after  the  year  1 765  ;  and  Mr.  Adolphus a 
has  assured  us,  on  the  authority  of  private  information,  that 
he  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  neglect  of  his  sove- 
reign. However  this  may  have  been,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  established  by  him,  continued  to 
exist.  The  king  ceased  to  be  told,  that  he  must  delegate 
his  powers  to  the  chiefs  of  certain  families,  without  whose 
co-operation  they  could  not  be  effectually  exercised ;  and  it 
became  necessary  for  those,  who  would  render  themselves 
necessary  to  their  sovereign,  that  they  should  found  their 
importance  rather  on  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  on 
the  connexions  and  strength  of  a  party. 

If,  under  this  new  system,  the  ministerial  party  were 
brought  to  maintain  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  to 
describe  themselves  as  the  friends  of  the  king,  the  Whigs 
were  on  the  other  hand  brought  to  embrace  yet  larger  no- 
tions of  liberty,  and  to  present  themselves  as  the  zealous 
advocates  of  popular  pretensions.  During  their  long  en- 
joyment of  power  they  had  frequently  supported  measures 
favourable  to  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  authority.  From 
this  time  they  contracted  the  habits  of  an  opposition.  They 
accordingly  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  people  by 
advocating  the  most  liberal  principles,  so  that  the  difference, 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  so  strongly  contended  to  have  existed 
between  the  Whigs  of  his  time  and  those  of  the  revolution, 
may  in  its  origin  be  referred  to  the  altered  position  of  the 
party  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  great  struggle  of  the  parliament  in  this  manner  changed 
its  character.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  contest  of  the  two 
parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  it  became  a  contest  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  and  of  a  popular  opposition.  The 
king  ceased  to  be  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  the  people  ac- 
quired importance  ;  and  the  scaffolding  of  parties,  necessary 
for  building  up  the  constitution,  having  been  at  length  re- 
moved, the  structure  exhibited  without  obstruction  the  gran- 
deur of  its  proportions. 

In  one  important  particular  indeed  a  practice  was  even 
then  introduced,  which  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  a 

83  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  110.  Probably  the  king  had  discovered 
bis  incapacity  and  want  of  courage. — Nickolls's  Recollections,  p.  13. 
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very  equivocal  character,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  reform- 
ers of  the  present  day  destructive  of  the  essential  principles 
of  the  constitution.  The  smaller  boroughs34,  which  had 
been  from  the  earliest  time  under  the  command  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peers  and  gentlemen,  or  of  the  crown,  were  ob- 
served, in  the  general  elections  of  the  years  1747  and  1754, 
to  have  yielded  their  representation  to  persons  recommended 
only  by  their  wealth,  and  about  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  the  sale  of  seats  in  parliament  is  men- 
tioned, as  of  any  other  transferable  property.  This  prac- 
tice no  man  can  reconcile  to  any  theory  of  the  constitution ; 
but  it  has  been  very  forcibly  argued  that  the  constitution  is 
a  practical,  not  a  theoretical  form  of  government,  and  that 
in  a  nation,  in  which  great  pecuniary  interests  and  colonial 
establishments  require  the  protection  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
essentially  important  that  such  openings  should  exist,  through 
which  these  may  procure  the  advantage  of  an  indirect  re- 
presentation. The  time  seems  to  have  passed  by,  when  it 
was  sufficient  that  the  land  and  the  towns  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  represented  in  the  parliament.  Trade  had  ac- 
cumulated money  in  the  possession  of  individuals  little  con- 
nected with  local  interests,  and  the  power  of  the  country 
had  begun  to  be  extended  over  great  foreign  dependencies. 
The  government  had  thus  become  a  most  complex  machine 
of  political  superintendence,  embracing  concerns  of  the  most 
various  natures,  and  requiring  to  its  due  adjustment,  that  it 
should  be  furnished  with  new  movements  ;  and  it  seems  that, 
by  an  anomaly  not  defensible  in  theory,  the  same  interests, 
which  had  begun  to  require  a  portion  of  legislative  protec- 
tion, had  provided  that  new  influence  of  wealth,  which  found 
its  way  into  the  boroughs  before  influenced  only  by  the 
crown,  or  by  the  territorial  aristocracy. 

The  period  of  time  comprehended  within  this  chapter 
was  distinguished  by  the  commencement  of  the  English 
novel,  which35  has  been  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  most  emi- 
nent in  this  department  of  literature,  referred  to  the  publi- 

34  Hallam,  Constit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.  Lord  Mahon  however  has 
cited  authorities  to  prove,  that  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  prac- 
tice was  not  unknown. — Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  M  Life  of 
Fielding  in  Biograph.  Mem.  of  Eminent  Novelists,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
Ediiib.,  1834. 
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cation  of  the  History  of  a  Foundling  (in  the  year  1 750)  by 
Fielding.  Even  Richardson's  novels,  he  has  remarked,  are 
but  a  step  from  the  old  romance,  approaching  indeed  more 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  but  still  dealing  in 
improbable  incidents,  and  in  characters  swelled  out  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  humanity.  The  History  of  a  Found- 
ling, he  adds,  is  truth  and  human  nature  itself,  and  there  lies 
the  inestimable  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  all  pre- 
vious fictions  of  this  particular  kind.  In  conformity  to 
these  observations  lord  Byron36  has  characterised  this  writer 
as  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Grenville  in  the  year  1 763  to  the  end 
of  the  American  war  in  the  year  1783. 

The  sovereignty  of  Bengal  acquired  by  the  East  India  company  in  the 
year  1765 — The  American  war  begun,  1775 — The  colonies  of  North 
America  independent,  1783, 

THE  third  sovereign  of  the  Hanoverian  family  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  the  task  of  delivering  the  crown  from  the 
restraint,  in  which  it  had  been  held  by  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Whigs.  Having  been  born  and  educated  in  England,  he 
was  not  bound  to  the  former  dominions  of  his  family  by 
those  ties  of  habitual  attachment,  which  had  so  frequently 
drawn  his  predecessors  to  absent  themselves  from  their  ac  - 
quired  kingdom.  Irreproachable  in  his  private  conduct,  he 
'exhibited  the  rare  example  of  a  young  prince,  to  whom  all 
the  violence  of  opposition  could  object  only  his  personal 
partiality  to  one  individual,  the  agent  of  his  mother  in  the 
plan  of  rendering  him  independent  of  his  ministers.  Un- 
alterably firm  in  his  purposes1,  he  supported  the  ministers 

36  Life  of  Fielding  in  Biograph.  Mem.  of  Eminent  Novelists,  vol.  i. 
p.  110,  note.  l  In  his  youth  this  firmness  was  remarked  as  obstinacy. 
Mem.  by  Earl  Waldegrave,  p.  8. 
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of  his  choice,  until  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  their  adver- 
saries had  become  unequivocal. 

George  III.  at  his  accession  had  two  objects2;  to  free 
himself  from  the  control  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  latter  object  was  attained. by  the  peace  of 
Paris  concluded  in  the  year  17633,  which  became  the  epoch 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  British  empire. 
The  commerce  of  England  was  extended  through  every  re- 
gion of  the  globe,  and  was  protected  by  a  naval  force  no 
longer  balanced  by  the  French  navy,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  preceding  war.  The  territories  ceded  in 
America  and  in  Africa  opened  new  fields  of  industrious  ex- 
ertion, which  were  diligently  cultivated ;  and  it  happened 
that  about  the  same  time  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that 
Indian  empire,  which  has  since  extended  its  sway  over  the 
whole  peninsula. 

The  dominion  of  the  Grand  Mogul  having  been  reduced 
almost  to  the  possession  of  Delhi,  the  former  capital,  the 
French  and  English  long  contended  in  India,  as  the  auxi- 
liaries of  the  governors,  then  enjoying  independent  power, 
until  in  a  war,  begun  in  the  year  1755  the  latter  acquired  a 
decisive  ascendency  over  their  rivals4.  This  success  was 
followed  by  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  empire  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Indian  viceroy  of  Bengal,  who  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  had  seized  the  British  factory  of 
Calcutta,  and  treated  the  garrison  with  extreme  cruelty, 
having  been  deprived  of  his  government,  the  royalty  of 
which  was,  in  the  year  1765,  procured  from  the  Mogul 
emperor,  in  return  for  British  protection  and  an  annual 
pension. 

The  treaty,  which  confirmed  all  this  prosperity,  bestowed 
upon  Great  Britain  some  additional  settlements,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  has  since  proved  to  have  entailed  upon  these 
countries,  and  upon  the  world,  the  most  important  conse- 

2  Nicholls's  Recollections,  p.  12.  8  Tableau  de  Revol.  de  TEurope, 
tome  ii.  p.  366.  4  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  368.  By  the  treaty  of  the  year 
1765  the  British  took  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and 
Orixa.  This  dominion  was  extended  by  acquisitions  made  in  wars 
waged  against  the  sultan  Hyder-Aly  and  his  successor  Tippoo  Saib, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  the  state  of  Mysore.  Seringapa- 
tam,  the  capital  of  the  latter  province,  was  taken  in  the  year  1799. 
Ibid. 
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quences.  The  French5  by  that  treaty  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  with  all  their  dependencies,  thus 
abandoning  the  positions,  from  which  they  had  previously 
menaced  the  British  settlements.  This  was  hailed  as  an 
acquisition  very  favourable  to  the  security  of  those  settle- 
ments, but  for  that  very  reason  it  was  the  remote  cause  of 
the  independence,  which  they  achieved  for  themselves  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  No  longer  dependent  on 
the  mother-country  for  protection  against  hostile  neigh- 
bours, the  colonists  ceased  to  value  their  connexion  with  it, 
and  were  predisposed  to  maintain  their  local  interests  against 
it.  whenever  these  should  be  found  to  clash  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  government.  In  this  acquisition  ac- 
cordingly we  perceive  the  principle  of  the  independence  of 
the  American  states,  which  in  its  turn  held  out  to  France 
the  signal  of  revolution,  a  signal  answered  at  the  brief  in- 
terval of  six  years  more.  A  revolution  of  a  different  kind 
had  been  previously  begun  in  the  government  of  the  mo- 
ther-country by  the  same  example  of  independence,  as  it 
encouraged  and  enabled  the  people  of  Ireland  to  claim  from 
the  common  government  that  freedom  of  commerce  and 
constitution,  which  eventually  generated  the  incorporate 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  thus  completed  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire.  Nor  was  this  the  only  influence 
exercised  upon  the  government  of  the  mother-country  by 
the  acquisition  of  Canada,  for  it  created  the  original  pre- 
cedent, which  in  the  year  1 829  has  been  amply  followed  in 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  had  indeed  been  often  pleaded  in 
recommendation  of  that  measure.  In  the  treaty  it  had  been 
stipulated,  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  so  far  as  was  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  England.  The  stipulation,  in  the 
heedlessness  of  regulating  the  concerns  of  a  distant  and 
obscure  settlement,  was  understood  to  guarantee  to  them  an 

5  Spain  by  the  same  treaty  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Florida  and  all 
her  possessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  east  and 
south-east  of  the  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  having  been 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  in  compensation  of  this  cession.  Louis- 
iana was  in  the  year  1801  restored  by  Spain  to  France,  which  again 
ceded  it  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1803.  Ibid.,  p.  365,  note. 
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unrestrained  establishment  of  the  existing  church ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  oath  of  supremacy  was  repealed  for  Canada, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  being  alone  required.  Lord  Chatham 
contended  in  vain6,  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  that 
oath  had  been  established,  had  always  been  considered  as 
one,  which  the  legislature  had  no  more  right  to  repeal,  than 
the  great  charter  or  the  bill  of  rights. 

When  the  sovereign  had  begun  to  put  an  end  to  the 
pupilage  of  the  crown,  the  house  of  commons  was  placed 
in  new  and  different  circumstances,  and  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter. From  this  time,  instead  of  being  actuated  chiefly 
by  the  influence  of  certain  powerful,  but  popular  families, 
it  appeared  to  be  composed  of  four  distinct  parties,  brought 
together  into  one  general  assembly  for  their  mutual  control. 
The  crown  had  from  this  time  its  party  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation7;  the  aristocratical  leaders  retained 
among  them  the  influence  inseparable  from  rank  and  pro- 
perty ;  the  popular  interest,  in  the  fortunate  diversity  of  the 
constituency,  had  members  also  to  advocate  its  claims  ;  and 
by  the  recent  introduction  of  the  influence  of  money,  in 
procuring  admission  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  pecuniary  and  colonial  concerns  of  the  empire 
experienced  the  necessary  protection.  The  house  of  com- 
mons thus  became  a  great  and  general  council,  embracing 
all  the  orders  of  the  state,  though  nominally  representing 
only  the  landed  proprietors  among  the  commons  and  the 
towns. 

In  this  change  of  circumstances  it  became  necessary  that 
some  new  principles  should  be  established  for  the  due  re- 
gulation of  the  government ;  and  it  happened  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  individual  stood  forward,  peculiarly  qualified 
to  be  the  innoxious  instrument  for  determining  the  yet  un- 
settled questions  of  the  constitution,  John  Wilkes,  the 
author  of  a  periodical  publication  named  the  North  Briton ?, 
avowed  his  resolution  of  trying,  how  far  it  was  practicable 

6  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  7  About 

thirty  persons  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  king's  friends,  affecting 
to  belong  to  no  minister,  to  maintain  no  connexion,  to  court  no  inte- 
rest, to  embrace  no  principle,  to  hold  no  opinion. — Anecdotes  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  321.  A  disavowal  so  comprehensive  was 
not  unnatural  in  this,  which  may  be  described  as  a  transition-state  of 
the  house  of  commons.  *  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

Q   2 
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to  carry  the  license  of  writing  on  political  subjects.  The 
boldness  of  this  demagogue  was  sufficient  for  the  enterprise ; 
his  abilities,  though  by  no  means  of  the  first  order,  were 
above  mediocrity,  and  such  as  enabled  him  to  attract  popu- 
lar attention;  and  his  morals  were  so  vicious9,  that  those 
members  of  the  legislature,  who  protected  him  as  a  martyr 
of  the  constitution,  found  it  necessary  to  separate  their  de- 
fence from  all  consideration  of  his  personal  conduct.  Such 
being  the  instrument,  the  questions  of  the  constitution  were 
brought  into  discussion  as  abstract  cases  requiring  a  deter- 
mination. Rejected  with  abhorrence  by  every  virtuous  mind, 
the  author  of  the  North  Briton  was  supported  only  as  he 
had  made  himself  the  subject  of  important  struggles.  Even 
the  populace10,  gratified  as  they  were  by  the  factiousness  of 
his  conduct,  were  disgusted  by  the  profaneness  of  one  of  his 
productions  ;  and,  when  the  struggles  of  the  constitution 
had  been  terminated,  he  speedily  sunk  into  an  unimport- 
ance, which  disabled  him  for  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan  of  licentious  writing11, 
he  accused  his  sovereign  of  uttering  a  falsehood  from  the 
throne.  The  publication,  in  which  he  had  proceeded  to 
this  extremity,  was  deemed  to  demand  a  legal  prosecution 
of  the  writer  ;  and  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him  was  ac- 
cordingly issued  by  the  secretary  of  state.  The  form  of 
this  warrant  became  the  subject  of  vehement  discussion, 
because,  instead  of  designating  the  individual  to  be  appre- 
hended under  its  authority,  it  authorised  a  general  search 
for  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  obnoxious 
production.  The  question  concerning  the  validity  of  such 
a  warrant  was  not  indeed  on  this  occasion  formally  decided, 
because  Wilkes,  who  had  been  apprehended  under  it,  was 
discharged  on  account  of  the  privilege12,  which  he  enjoyed 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons 13,  but  the  illegality 

9  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  10  Annals  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p. 

100.  n  The  example  was  followed  by  the  marquess  ofRock- 

ingham  in  parliament  in  the  year  1781.-*-Adolphus,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

12  The    privilege     of   parliament,    it    was    pronounced    by   chief- 
justice  Pratt,  could  be  forfeited  only  by  treason,  felony,  or  actual 
breach  of  the  peace. — Annals  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

13  '  A  practice  had  obtained  in  the  secretary's  office  ever  since  the 
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of  general  warrants  was  nevertheless  so  effectually  estab- 
lished by  the  discussion  of  it,  that  from  this  very  time  it 
became  an  acknowledged  principle. 

The  essay,  which  subjected  Wilkes  to  this  proceeding,  had 
been  published  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  year  1763, 
on  which  account  it  could  not  be  immediately  noticed  by  the 
parliament.  This  circumstance  had  afforded  the  occasion 
for  that  interposition  of  the  crown,  which  eventually  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  issuing  general  warrants.  The  libel 
having  in  the  following  session  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  house  of  commons,  Wilkes  was  expelled.  This  mea- 
sure gave  occasion  to  the  memorable  struggle  between  that 
house  and  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  which  served  to  fix  the 
limit  of  the  power  of  the  representative  body  in  regard  to  the 
constituency. 

Wilkes  having,  soon  after  his  expulsion,  been  outlawed 
in  consequence  of  a  legal  prosecution,  the  proceeding  of  the 
house  of  commons,  in  expelling  him,  remained  unnoticed 
until  the  general  election,  which  was  held  four  years  after- 
wards. He  was  then  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  having  before  represented  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury.  His  case  being  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house  of  commons  by  an  adverse  petition,  reciting  all 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted  against  him,  he 
was  again  expelled,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving  in  that 
parliament.  From  this  time  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
persecuted  man.  He  was  accordingly  again  returned  by  the 
electors  of  Middlesex ;  and,  having  been  rejected,  he  was 
returned  yet  a  third  time,  to  encounter  another  rejection. 

restoration,  grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts  for  regulating  the 
press,  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up  (without  naming  any 
person  in  particular)  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  such 
obscene  or  seditious  libels,  as  were  particularly  specified  in  the  war- 
rant. When  these  acts  expired  in  the  year  1694,  the  same  practice 
was  inadvertently  continued,  in  every  reign  and  under  every  adminis- 
tration, except  the  four  last  years  of  queen  Anne,  down  to  the  year 
1763 ;  when  such  a  warrant  being  issued,  to  apprehend  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  a  certain  seditious  libel,  its  validity  was 
disputed,  and  the  warrant  was  adjudged  by  the  whole  court  of  king's 
bench  to  be  illegal  in  the  case  of  Money  v.  Leach.' — Trin.  5.  Geo.  III. 
B.  R.  After  which  the  issuing  of  such  general  warrants  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  house  of  commons. — Blackslone's  Comm.  book  iv.  eh. 
21,  note. 
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It  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the  constitution,  that 
the  house  of  commons  alone  is  competent  to  exercise  a  ju- 
dicial authority,  in  determining  the  validity  of  the  elections 
of  its  own  members.  It  was  admitted  also  that  cases  had 
occurred,  which  furnished  precedents  for  establishing  the 
rule,  that  a  member,  who  had  been  expelled,  could  not  after- 
wards sit  in  the  same  parliament.  These  precedents  how- 
ever were  liable  to  much  objection14,  having  mostly  occurred 
in  the  interruption  of  regular  government,  which  had  inter- 
vened between  the  years  1642  and  1660,  and  no  new  writs 
having  been  in  these  cases  issued  for  electing  other  per- 
sons. But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  practice,  it 
was  important  that  a  house  of  commons  should  be  experi- 
mentally taught  to  shun  the  mischief  of  committing  itself  in 
direct  hostility  with  the  constituent  body,  from  which  it  de- 
rives both  its  existence  and  its  importance.  This  lesson  was 
strongly  inculcated  in  the  case  of  Wilkes ;  and  so  deeply 
was  the  lesson  impressed,  that  it  appears,  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  to  have  determined  the  house  to  have  recourse 
to  a  different  expedient,  for  repressing  the  violence  of  a  more 
considerable  demagogue,  Sir  Francis  Burdett15,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  the  Tower. 

Wilkes  was  about  two  years  afterwards  concerned  in  yet 
another  struggle,  which  greatly  augmented  the  influence  of 
the  people  over  their  representatives,  as  it  gave  occasion  to 
the  unrestrained  publication  of  the  debates  in  parliament, 
and  by  the  necessary  operation  of  such  a  freedom  has  con- 
verted the  entire  community  into  one  deliberative  body,  of 
which  the  parliament  may  be  considered  as  two  standing 

14  Annals  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  15  This  gentleman  was 

committed  to  the  Tower  for  addressing  a  letter,  in  Cobbett's  weekly 
Political  Register,  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  had  animadverted 
on  the  conduct  of  the  house  for  having  committed  to  Newgate  John 
Gale  Jones,  who  had  presided  in  a  debating  society,  by  the  authority 
of  which  a  placard  was  published,  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Yorke 
and  Mr.  Windham  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  hostile  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Sir  F.  Burdett  brought  an  action  at  law  against  the 
speaker,  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and  the  governor  of  the  Tower ;  but  the 
court  of  king's-bench  declared,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  were 
not  cognisable  by  a  court  of  law,  but  were  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
so  that  the  right  of  imprisoning  its  own  members  was  confirmed  to  the 
house.  He  accordingly  remained  in  confinement  to  the  next  pro- 
rogation. 
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committees,  debating  in  the  presence  of  an  attentive  nation 
for  its  information  and  approval16.  The  publishers  of  news- 
papers, who  during  the  utmost  violence  of  the  opposition 
directed  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  ventured  only  in 
the  intervals  of  the  sessions  to  communicate  to  the  public 
the  transactions  or  speeches  of  the  parliament,  and  even  then 
with  considerable  reserve,  had  since  indulged  themselves  in 
a  practice  of  detailing  from  day  to  day  the  debates  of  both 
houses.  For  the  alleged  abuse  of  this  practice  they  had  fre- 
quently been  summoned  to  appear,  and  had  been  fined,  or 
reprimanded,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
But  in  the  year  1771  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  public 
would  not  be  any  longer  excluded  from  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 

A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  having,  in  that  year, 
called  on  the  house  to  exercise  its  privilege  for  his  protection, 
measures  were  adopted  for  apprehending  some  printers. 
These  however  were  speedily  discharged  from  the  arrest  by 
Wilkes,  then  an  alderman  of  London,  and  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  another  alderman.  In  the  progress  of  the  contention 
the  other  magistrates,  who  were  also  members  of  the  house, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  refused  to  attend, 
except  in  his  place,  as  a  representative  of  Middlesex ;  and 
the  house  could  not  find  a  better  expedient  for  extricating 
itself  from  the  embarrassment  caused  by  his  refusal,  than 
that  of  summoning  him  for  a  particular  day,  and  adjourning 
itself  to  the  day  following.  Here  ended  the  contest,  and 
with  it  ended  practically  the  privilege,  which  would  maintain 
the  privacy  of  the  legislature  against  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  From  this  time  the  whole  people  became  a  general 
assembly,  receiving  from  the  parliament  the  influences  of 
exercised  talent,  and  reciprocally  communicating  to  it  that 
of  the  public  opinion,  which  its  discussions  had  informed. 
The  imperfection  of  representative  government  was  thus 
remedied  by  a  rapid  and  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence, 
which  connected  it  immediately  with  the  nation ;  and  a  po- 
litical vitality,  uniting  the  activity  of  every  part  of  the  whole 
people  with  the  important  functions  of  the  legislature,  was 
extended  through  every  order  of  the  community. 

The  improvement  of  the  parliament,  which  was  at  this 
18  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
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time  effected,  was  not  limited  to  the  operation  of  popular 
struggles.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons having  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  correcting  the 
abuses,  which  occurred  in  the  determination  of  contested 
elections,  the  first  of  the  statutes,  which  have  been  enacted 
for  this  purpose,  was  in  the  year  1770  introduced  by  Mr. 
Grenville.  The  decisions  on  petitions  relative  to  contested 
elections  had  been  made  by  the  whole  house,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  committees  ;  the  influence  of  party,  or  of  personal 
attachment,  had  been  observed  to  prevail  on  these  general 
discussions  to  a  very  mischievous  degree,  the  judges  not 
being  bound  by  any  oath,  or  other  special  engagement ;  and 
the  rights  of  electors,  together  with  those  of  the  objects  of 
their  choice,  were  so  grossly  violated,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  house  of  commons  seemed  to  be  corrupted  in  its  very 
formation. 

The  efficacy  of  the  new  regulation  was  very  remarkably 
evinced  in  the  immediately  succeeding  year,  by  establishing 
the  original  precedent  of  that  gradual  reform  of  parliament, 
which  has  since  been  practised  in  four  successive  instances  n. 
The  borough  of  New  Shoreham  was  discovered  to  have  been 
rendered,  by  a  combination  of  a  majority  of  its  freemen,  a 
scene  of  the  most  methodical  corruption  ;  and,  as  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  effect  a  legal  conviction  of  the  offend- 
ing individuals,  it  was  determined  to  disfranchise  a  certain 
number  of  the  more  notorious,  and  to  open  the  borough  to 
the  freeholders  of  an  adjacent  district. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  law  had  however,  when  a 
minister,  been  distinguished  by  originating  a  measure,  which, 
though  beneficial  to  the  empire  in  its  remoter  consequences, 
could  not  justify  any  claim  to  the  character  of  wisdom,  hav- 
ing been  in  its  immediate  influence  a  principle  of  alienation, 
civil  war,  and  national  degradation.  He  was  indeed  fitted 
by  his  previous  habits  for  adjusting  the  details  of  a  regula- 
tion 18,  not  for  devising  the  measures  of  a  comprehensive 
policy ;  and  the  narrow  accuracy  of  his  views  has  been  hap- 

17  The  boroughs  of  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  Grampound,  and  very  re- 
cently Newark.  18  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  question  of  tax- 
ing the  American  colonies,  described  him  as  formed  to  such  a  cha- 
racter, first  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  then  in  the  business  of 
office. 
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pily  characterised  by  doctor  Johnson  in  remarking19,  that  he 
possessed  talents  not  universally  afforded  to  mankind,  for, 
had  he  gotten  the  Manilla- ransom20,  he  could  have  counted 
it.  In  the  year  1763,  when  lord  Bute  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  official  station,  Mr.  Grenville,  who  had  held  under 
him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  was  advanced  to  the 
treasury.  Lord  Bute  had  just  concluded  the  seven-years' 
war.  Mr.  Grenville  in  the  following  year21  proposed  to  re- 
cruit the  exhausted  finances  of  the  nation  by  imposing  direct 
taxes  upon  the  American  settlements. 

From  the  revolution,  which  had  first  adjusted  the  balance 
of  the  constitution,  the  government  had  advanced  in  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  improvement  and  prosperity.  By  the 
Scotish  union  had  been  for  ever  terminated  the  dissensions 
of  a  jealous  vicinage,  and  to  the  whole  island  had  been  given 
the  strength  and  the  dignity  of  one  comprehensive  sove- 
reignty :  by  the  introduction  of  the  family  of  Hanover  under 
the  authority  of  the  parliament,  the  controlling  superin- 
tendence of  the  parliament  had  been  fully  established,  and  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  confirmed  :  by  the  pacific  ad- 
ministrations of  Walpole  and  Pelham  the  resources  of  the 
state  had  been  fostered  and  improved,  and  the  materials  of 
its  future  greatness  amply  prepared  :  and,  lastly,  by  the 
energetic  rule  of  the  elder  Pitt  the  government  had  as- 
sumed an  exalted  station  in  the  general  order  of  the  world, 
and  triumph  had  become  so  familiar,  that  the  people  could 
scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the  advantages  of  a  reasonable 
peace.  At  such  a  time  it  was,  that  the  question  of  American 
taxation  began  to  be  agitated.  From  that  moment  the  em- 
pire began  to  descend  from  its  proud  eminence.  A  pe- 
riod of  irritation  and  discontent  was  succeeded  by  the  cala- 
mity of  civil  war,  and  the  dismemberment  of  thirteen  pro- 

19  Life  of  Mr.  Fox  by  Fell,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  20  The  city  of  Manilla  in  the 
Philippine  islands  having  been  taken  by  the  British  in  the  year  1762,  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  ransomed  ;  but  the  ransom  was  never  paid. 
— Pinkerton's  Mod.  Geogr.,  vol,  ii.  p.  453.  21  Mr.  Nicholls,  though 
he  confesses  that  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  on  the  subject,  concluded 
from  circumstances,  that  this  was  the  measure  of  the  king,  rather  than 
of  the  minister.— Recollections,  &c.,  pp.  15,  386 — 388.  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son,  afterwards  lord  Hawkesbury,  declared  in  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  year  1777,  that  the  measure  had  not  been  originated  by  Mr. 
Grenville. — Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  p.  315,  note. 
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vinces  seemed  to  prognosticate  inevitable  ruin.  But  yester- 
day, said  lord  Chatham,  borrowing  the  language  of  the 
dramatic  poet,  and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world : 
now  none  so  poor,  to  do  her  reverence. 

He  who  had  with  the  most  successful  vigour  exerted  the 
energies  of  the  government,  pronounced  America  to  be  '  the 
fountain  of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength,  and  the 
nursery  and  basis  of  our  naval  power23.'  This  important 
member  it  was  forced  to  throw  off  from  the  trunk  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  yet  to  be  determined,  whether  that  trunk 
could  continue  to  flourish  after  so  great  a  mutilation.  We 
however  know,  that  the  commercial  resources  and  the  power 
of  our  country  did  actually  recover  from  the  grievous  de- 
pression. We  know  that  her  power,  far  from  sinking  in 
decay,  attained  to  unexampled  prosperity  ;  that  her  empire 
has  in  another  region  much  more  than  compensated  the  loss 
of  territory  in  America;  and  that  her  naval  armaments, 
unlike  to  the  indecisive  efforts  of  preceding  times,  have  an- 
nihilated the  maritime  resistance  of  the  world.  Ten  years 
had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle, 
when  the  powers  of  the  same  government  were  found  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  conflict,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
witnessed. 

When  we  consider  how  fatally  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment must  have  been  embarrassed  in  the  stupendous  con- 
flict of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  if  the  American 
struggle  had  been  postponed  to  that  period  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, we  must  regard  the  previous  separation  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  struggle,  which 
succeeded.  It  was  also  an  important  preparation,  as  it 
eventually  augmented,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  British  empire.  America  had  indeed 
been  a  fountain  of  wealth,  and  a  nursery  of  naval  power ; 
but  even  before  it  was  effected,  dean  Tucker23  had  perceived, 
that  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  mother- country.  Ex- 
perience has  confirmed  the  sagacious  observation,  for  in  the 
great  increase  of  American  prosperity,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  found  a  vastly  multiplied  advantage,  so  that,  when 
the  contest  was  begun  with  revolutionary  France,  Great 

22  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.      23  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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Britain  had  not  only  been  freed  from  the  embarrassments 
of  that  other  struggle,  but  was  actually  strengthened  for 
this  new  trial  of  her  power. 

Though  the  separation  of  the  American  states  was  favour- 
able to  the  interests  both  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  result,  which  would  ne- 
cessarily arise  out  of  their  relative  situation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  time  had  arrived,  at  which  it  would  be  na- 
tural and  unavoidable.  So  early  indeed  as  in  the  year 
175424,  some  few  more  enterprising  spirits  had  indulged 
themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  revolution  ;  but 
even  twenty  years  afterwards  this  was  far  from  being  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  colonies,  and  the  declaration  of 
independence,  when  it  was  at  length  adopted,  was  carried  by 
the  smallest  imaginable  majority  of  the  congress,  the  ma- 
jority formed  by  a  single  individual  in  a  single  state.  A  re- 
volution commenced  with  so  much  hesitation,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  merely  natural  result  of  the  operation  of 
general  causes,  however  it  may  have  been  finally  inevitable 
in  the  progress  of  events.  The  birth,  for  which  the  throes 
of  nature  were  yet  so  feeble,  must  have  been  hastened  by 
the  rashness  of  empiricism.  True  wisdom  indeed  would  have 
dictated  a  spontaneous  and  peaceable  renunciation  of  the 
dominion  of  the  mother-country,  as  most  favourable  to  its 
interest ;  but  our  nature  should  have  been  formed  of  other 
elements,  to  authorise  an  expectation,  that  dominion  could 
be  so  quietly  relinquished.  The  violence  however,  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  was  probably  necessary  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  new-formed  government ;  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  regular  order  of  events  was  certainly  beneficial 
to  the  mother-country,  soon  to  be  engaged  in  the  grand 
struggle  with  revolutionary  France. 

The  claim  of  a  direct  revenue  from  a  country  already  tri- 
butary by  the  double  monopoly  of  its  import  and  export 
trade,  was  itself  an  instance  of  political  empiricism,  ventur- 
ing upon  a  bold  and  dangerous  operation,  in  ignorance,  or 
disregard,  of  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  claim  was 
rendered  more  grievous  by  measures  employed  to  enforce  a 
restriction  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  25,  the  resources  being 

24  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  147  25  Armed  cutters  were  fitted  out  for 
suppressing  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  and  with  the  French 
West-Indies.— Annals  of  George  111.,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  119. 
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thus  obstructed,  from  which  the  proposed  revenue  might 
have  been  supplied.  A  stamp-tax  was  then  announced  ;  but 
the  imposition  was  delayed  for  a  year,  that  the  colonies 
might  have  sufficient  time,  for  offering  some  equivalent  in 
its  place. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  decisive  measure  had  been 
adopted,  the  ministry  was  changed,  a  new  ministry  being 
formed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  the  marquess  of  Rockingham.  The  king^  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  displeased  with  Mr.  Grenville26,  for  having 
declined  to  propose  a  bill  to  enable  him  to  nominate  a  regent 
by  his  will,  without  so  limiting  the  power  as  to  exclude  his 
mother  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  The  administration 
was  thus  again  committed  to  the  Whigs,  but  for  a  short  time 
only,  the  marquess  of  Rockingham  being  dismissed  after  a 
year  and  a  few  days  of  power.  The  new  ministry,  after  a 
long  hesitation,  repealed  the  stamp-act,  but  qualified  the 
repeal  with  a  useless  declaration  of  the  right,  which  they 
were  abandoning  in  practice. 

This  ministry  was  dismissed,  probably  because  the  plan 
of  taxing  the  American  colonies  was  relinquished 27,  though 
the  right  was  maintained.  The  care  of  forming  a  new  one 
was  then  committed  to  Mr.  Pitt.  No  attempt  of  this  sort 
has  ever  been  equally  unfortunate.  The  great  commoner 
by  accepting  a  peerage  lost  much  of  his  popularity ;  by  a 
want  of  the  discretion  of  ordinary  minds  he  was  incapable 
of  securing  the  necessary  support28 ;  and  latterly  he  was  by 

26  The  king  having  been  ill  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessity  of  a  regency,  the  heir 
apparent  being  then  only  two  years  and  a  half  old.  Mr.  Grenville  sug- 
gested that  the  power  of  appointment  must  be  limited  to  the  queen  and 
the  descendants  of  George  II.,  declaring  that  he  could  not  otherwise 
undertake  to  carry  the  bill  through  the  house  of  commons.  This  hav- 
ing been  communicated  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Northington,  then 
chancellor,  the  latter  undertook  to  remove  the  limitation,  and  for  this 
purpose  caused  it  to  be  abruptly  proposed,  that  the  name  of  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales  should  be  inserted.  The  house  and  ministry  were 
taken  by  surprise,  the  name  was  inserted,  and  Mr.  Grenville  was  dis- 
missed.— Nicholls's  Recollections,  pp.  15 — 19.  The  operation  of  this 
transaction  was,  that  it  brought  in  a  whig  ministry,  which  encouraged 
the  colonies  by  repealing  the  stamp-act.  27  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

28  Mr.  Burke  remarked,  in  a  pamphlet  subsequently  published,  that, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  had  formed  his  cabinet,  he  was  no  longer  minister. — 
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ill  health  altogether  disqualified  for  affording  to  the  trans- 
action of  business  the  necessary  attention.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  short  and  ill-arranged  ministry29,  even  while 
the  name  of  Chatham  continued  to  adorn  the  cabinet,  the 
exploded  scheme  of  American  taxation  was  revived30,  though 
under  another  form,  the  imposition  being  at  this  time  trans- 
ferred to  the  commercial  customs,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  not  merely  of  regulating  trade31.  At 
length  the  earl  of  Chatham  sullenly  renounced  a  station,  in 
which  he  had  already  ceased  to  act,  and  after  little  more 
than  a  year  of  a  violent  administration,  conducted  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton 32,  who  had  by  the  earl  been  made  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  began  that  of  lord  North. 

The  administration  of  lord  North  was  begun  in  the  year 
1770,  and  ended  in  the  year  1782,  having  continued  during 
twelve  years.  This,  which  was  the  first  permanent  ministry 
of  George  III.33,  matured  into  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies  the  rashness  and  the  fluctuation  of  the 
ten  preceding  years.  Such  had  been  in  these  ten  years  the 
instability  of  the  government,  that  the  ministry  of  lord 

Ibid.,  p.  24.  Mr.  Nicholls  says,  that  he  admitted  into  his  cabinet  so 
many  persons  not  sincerely  attached  to  him,  or  to  his  measures,  that 
whenever  ill  health  compelled  him  to  absent  himself,  measures  were 
adopted  wholly  repugnant  to  his  views. — Nicholls's  Recollections,  p. 
25.  29  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1 766,  and  ended  by  the  resignation 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham  in  the  year  1768.  30  This  was  done  by  Mr. 

Charles  Townshend,  probably  because  he  saw  that  the  greatness  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham  was  declining,  and  knew  that  the  measure  would  re- 
commend him  to  the  king.  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  speech,  described  him  as 
a  prodigy  of  genius.  He  was  indisputably  the  first  speaker  in  the  house 
of  commons. — Ibid.,  pp.  26,  27.  Death  in  the  year  1767,  frustrated 
his  ambition,  when  he  was  to  have  been  appointed  prime  minister. — 
Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395.  S1  Annals 

of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  175.  32  He  was  drawn  from  his  connexion 
with  the  earl  of  Chatham  by  a  curious  intrigue.  The  opponents  of  the 
earl,  having  failed  to  corrupt  his  mistress,  contrived  to  effect  a  marriage 
for  him  with  the  niece  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford. — Nicholls's  Recol- 
lections, pp.  27, 28.  33  The  king,  having  acceded  to  the  crown  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  year  1760,  appointed  lord  Bute  secretary 
of  state  in  the  following  February,  and  after  a  year  prime  minister. 
Lord  Bute  in  the  year  1763  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville ;  Mr. 
Grenville  by  the  marquess  of  Rockingham  in  the  year  1765  ;  the  mar- 
quess by  the  earl  of  Chatham  in  the  year  1 766  ;  the  earl  of  Chatham  in 
the  year  1 768  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  and  the  duke  by 
lord  North  in  the  year  1770. 
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North  was  the  sixth  from  their  commencement.  This  ex- 
traordinary frequency  of  change,  while  it  proved  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  struggle,  served  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the 
sovereign,  as  it  broke  the  connexions  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  presented  an  opportunity  of  selecting  individuals,  who 
had  thus  been  detached  from  their  original  parties.  The 
result  was  accordingly  an  administration  of  long  continuance 
at  the  head  of  which  was  lord  North,  whose  early  connexion 
with  the  sovereign  points  him  out  as  the  object  of  a  free 
nomination 34.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable,  that  this  admi- 
nistration would  have  been  superseded,  even  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  years,  if  the  discontent  excited  by  a  disastrous 
war  had  not  imperatively  demanded  another  choice  of 
ministers. 

The  American  war,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1775, 
was  concluded  in  the  year  1783,  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  a  war 
strictly  naval  might  have  subdued  them.  Perhaps  too  a 
land-war,  prosecuted  with  a  bolder  spirit  of  enterprise, 
might  have  crushed  their  efforts.  But  the  success  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  contest  could  only  have  postponed  an  inevitable 
event,  and  prepared  a  future  struggle.  Indeed  even  at  a 
late  period  of  the  war  the  reduction  of  the  colonies  seems 
to  have  been  still  within  the  power  of  Britain,  for,  before  a 
resolution  against  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  mea- 
sures was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  35,  the  French 
minister  had  declared  to  the  commissioners  of  America,  that 
France  was  incapable  of  affording  any  further  assistance. 
Fortunately  for  the  interest  both  of  the  mother-country  and 
of  the  colonies,  the  pride  of  dominion  was  just  then  aban- 
doned, and  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  to 
the  substitution  of  an  amicable  alliance  in  the  place  of  a 
dependence  no  longer  beneficial  to  either  party. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  ill  success,  with  which 
it  had  been  conducted,  drove  lord  North  from  the  helm,  and 

34  The  earl  of  Guildford,  his  father,  had  been  tutor  to  George  III., 
and  lord  North  had  performed  the  part  of  Syphax  in  the  tragedy  of 
Cato  at  Leicester-house,  when  the  young  prince  performed  that  of  For- 
tius. — View  of  the  Hist,  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Administration  of 
Lord  North,  p.  6,  note.  Dubl.,  J782.  36  Knox's  Extra-Official 

State  Papers,  pp.  27,  28.     Lond.,  1789. 
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placed  the  opposition  party  in  the  possession  of  ministerial 
power.  The  new  ministry  immediately  began  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  splendid  advantages 
at  length  crowning  the  British  arms  in  almost  every  region 
of  the  earth.  In  the  east  the  exertions  of  France  were  ren- 
dered wholly  unavailing ;  in  Europe  the  united  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  confounded  by  the  memorable  de- 
fence of  Gibraltar ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  lord  Rodney 
successfully  adopted  for  the  first  time  the  decisive  mano2uvre 
which  has  since  acquired  for  these  countries  the  dominion 
of  the  seas.  The  original  object  of  the  war  was  lost ;  but 
the  British  empire,  though  dismembered  was  not  dishonoured. 
Summoning  all  its  energies  to  resist  a  combination  of  ene- 
mies, which  hoped  to  profit  by  its  distress,  it  defied  and 
baffled  their  united  efforts  ;  and  while  the  French  monarchy 
was  by  this  very  war  involved  in  financial  difficulty,  which 
hastened  its  subversion,  and  Spain  was  reduced  to  de- 
pend for  its  chief  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
individuals36,  the  British  government  even  discharged  with 
a  punctilious  fidelity  its  debt  of  honourable  obligation  to  the 
loyalists  of  the  territory37,  which  it  was  necessitated  to  re- 
linquish. 

That  the  separation  of  the  American  provinces,  though  it 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  British  empire,  was  yet  so  far  from 
being  detrimental  to  its  interests,  that  a  wise  policy  would 
even  have  suggested  the  measure,  had  been  declared  by  dean 
Tucker  before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  At  its 
termination  lord  Sheffield  illustrated  the  same  principle  by  a 
particular  detail,  and  it  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the 
testimony,  which  Talleyrand  has  borne  to  the  powerful  ope- 
ration of  the  causes  still  binding  America  in  commercial  con- 
nexion with  the  parent-state.  The  positive  detriment,  which 
appears  to  have  resulted  to  our  government,  was  the  accu- 

36  Adolphus,  vol.  iii.  p.  456.  37  Claims  were  received  from  about 
three  thousand  heads  of  families,  for  losses  of  property,  or  of  income 
arising  from  offices,  professions,  and  trade.  The  amount  of  the  tirst 
bpecies  of  claims  exceeded  ten  millions  sterling,  from  which,  when  they 
exceeded  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  small  deduction  was  made,  and  a 
greater  as  they  were  larger,  one  claimant  however  receiving  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  amount  of  the  second  was  a  hundred  and  titty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  a  hundred  and  twenty  Jjhousaud  were  a], 
lowed.— Ibid.,  pp.  529,  530. 
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mulation  of  a  debt  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixteen  millions. 
But  of  a  government  so  various  in  its  structure  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  who  can  say  that  this  additional  pressure  may 
not  have  become  necessary  to  the  combination  of  its  parts? 
The  existence  of  some  public  debt  appears  to  have  been  re- 
quired for  establishing  a  connexion  between  the  monied  in- 
terest of  a  great  commercial  state  and  the  governing  part  of 
our  mixed  and  balanced  constitution ;  and  we  know  that  the 
government,  though  loaded  with  this  additional  incumbrance, 
did  actually  continue  to  discharge  its  functions  with  efficacy, 
and  has  since  exerted  a  vigour,  which  has  far  exceeded  all 
its  former  efforts. 

The  ministry,  by  which  the  war  was  conducted,  owed 
probably  much  of  its  permanency  to  the  popularity  of  a 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  dominion  and  taxation.  Acceptable 
to  the  people,  as  it  at  once  indulged  the  love  of  rule,  and 
promised  an  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens,  it  seems  to 
have  long  given  stability  to  the  minister,  by  whom  it  had 
been  undertaken,  and  was  maintained,  though,  when  the  con- 
test at  length  became  hopeless,  the  same  war  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  fall.  So  far  therefore  as  the  long  continuance  of 
the  administration  of  lord  North  was  connected  with  the 
emancipation  of  the  sovereign  from  the  control  of  the  whig 
aristocracy,  may  we  regard  the  revolutionary  war  of  America 
as  instrumental  to  this  interior  improvement  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  same  war  appears  also  to  have  completed  that  im- 
portant change  in  the  character  of  the  Whigs,  by  which  Mr. 
Burke  has  shown  that,  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution, 
they  widely  differed  from  those  of  the  revolution  of  England. 
The  ascendency  of  lord  Bute  had  predisposed  the  party  to 
this  change  by  throwing  it  into  opposition,  where  it  acquired 
the  habit  of  seeking  popularity  in  resisting  the  measures  of 
the  government.  The  war  of  America  gradually  led  it  on- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  speculative  principles  the  most  inde- 
pendent. The  English  Whigs  thus  abandoned  the  caution, 
with  which  their  predecessors  had  carefully  moderated  their 
most  strenuous  measures ;  and  their  appeal  was  at  length 
openly  and  boldly  made  to  the  abstract  rights  of  nature,  in- 
stead of  being  anxiously  restricted  within  the  conventional 
rights  of  a  political  society. 
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It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  administration  of  lord 
North  should  not  only  have  given  occasion  to  this  decisive 
change  of  the  principles  of  the  Whigs,  but  should  also  have 
supplied  them  with  the  leader,  who  pushed  their  new  tenets 
to  their  utmost  extremity.  Mr.  Fox  began  his  public  life 
with  the  ministry  of  that  statesman  as  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  which  secondary  character  he  continued  during  four  years 
to  give  his  support  to  the  government.  Dismissed  with 
some  circumstances  of  slight,  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  he 
first  manifested  those  powerful  energies  of  mind,  which  soon 
constituted  him  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  modern 
Whigs.  Having  gone  over  to  that  party  from  their  political 
adversaries  he  was  captivated  by  the  new  maxims  of  inde- 
pendence, which  the  philosophic  fancy  of  Burke  arrayed  in 
additional  attractions.  His  own  generous  and  ardent  nature 
was  well  adapted  to  receive,  without  any  cautious  hesitation, 
the  doctrines  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Burke  had  become  connected  with  the  Whigs  in  the 
brief  administration  of  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  having 
been  selected  to  be  the  private  secretary  of  that  nobleman37, 
who  was  little  conversant  with  public  business.  To  this 
office  he  brought  a  most  cultivated  mind,  and  a  boundless 
extent  of  information ;  in  it  he  seems  to  have  acquired  that 
disposition  to  conduct  a  government  by  the  connexions  of 
parliamentary  parties,  which  ultimately,  on  the  grand  question 
of  revolution,  placed  him  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  gave 
occasion  to  a  secession  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whigs. 
This  difference  of  the  views  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
however  did  not  manifest  itself,  until  the  revolution  of  France 
had  brought  forward  a  question,  which  tended  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  parliamentary  party,  and  to  reduce  the  govern- 
ment to  a  democracy.  In  that  tendency  Mr.  Fox  saw  nothing 
alarming ;  to  Mr.  Burke  it  was  at  variance  with  all  the  habits 
of  his  political  conduct.  In  the  interval  the  Whigs  assumed 
the  second  form  of  their  political  character  since  the  accession 

37  He  had  acted  in  Ireland  as  private  secretary  to  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Single-speech  Hamil- 
ton, secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant;  but  was  at  thiy  time  in  London 
employed  in  conducting  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Register  lor 
Dodsley,  a  bookseller. — Nicholls's  Recollections,  pp.  19,  20. 
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of  the  Hanoverian  family.  They  had  been  an  oligarchy  of 
leading  families,  maintained  and  assisted  by  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  which  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  were 
at  this  time  a  party  in  opposition  composed  of  the  same 
leading  families,  but  led  on  by  the  genius  of  Burke38,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eloquence  and  the  amiable  and  attaching 
qualities  of  Fox. 

The  personal  character  of  lord  North  was  such,  as  deve- 
loped these  important  results  in  the  manner  least  prejudicial 
to  the  government.  The  dispute  with  America  did  not 
originate  in  his  administration.  Having  found  it  already 
begun,  he  prosecuted  it  with  hesitation,  though  it  was  so 
acceptable  to  the  people39,  that  many  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition-party at  one  time  retired  from  the  parliament,  de- 
spairing of  success  in  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were  not  sup- 
ported by  the  nation.  The  private  integrity  of  the  minister, 
which  was  unimpeached,  gave  dignity  to  his  administration ; 
the  extraordinary  amenity  of  his  manners  disarmed  the  ani- 
mosity of  his  opponents  even  in  the  most  violent  contentions. 
He  was  the  minister  of  the  crown,  and  he  laboured  to  sup- 
port its  pretensions ;  but  his  support  was  qualified  by  his 
morality  and  his  moderation40.  The  great  faults  of  his  go- 
vernment were  a  facility  of  compliance,  and  a  dilatory  inde- 
cision. These  fitted  him  to  lose  America,  but  they  did  not 
qualify  him  to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 

Of  Canada,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  the  germ  of 
American  independence,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  since  the 
American  revolution,  it  has  discharged  a  new  function  in 
maintaining  the  combination  of  the  union,  agreeably  to  the 
general  law  of  political  associations.  In  some  future,  per- 
haps not  a  distant  period,  the  dissolution  of  the  union  may 
generate  a  plurality  of  governments,  which  shall  exercise  a 

38  Mr.  Burke  after  some  time  ceased  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  house  of  commons,  perhaps  because  he  tired  it  by  speaking  too 
often,  and  too  long.     Mr.  Fox  then  became  the  leader  in  debate,  but 
Mr.  Burke  seems  always  to  have  exercised  a  controlling  influence. 

39  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  411,  412.     This  secession  occurred  in  the 
year  1776.  40  '  I  have  no  doubt,'  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  'that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  have  pursued  those  measures,  which  he  thought  most 
beneficial  to  bis  country  ;  but  the  place  of  prime  minister  was  pleasant 
to  him,  arid  he  persevered  in  the  war  for  four  years  longer.' — Recol- 
lections, p,  37. 
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reciprocal  control ;  but,  until  this  division  shall  have  been 
by  some  means  effected,  it  must  be  important  to  the  con- 
federacy, that  it  should  be  neighboured  by  a  territory  be- 
longing to  a  distinct  power,  which,  however  connected  with 
it  by  origin,  by  language,  by  manners,  and  by  commercial 
interests,  must  yet  be  considered  as  separate  and,  by  possi- 
bility, hostile. 

To  Ireland  the  war  of  America  was  the  epoch  of  consti- 
tutional improvement.  In  the  language  of  the  father  of 
Irish  independence,  4  that  war  was  the  harvest  of  Ireland/ 
Great  Britain  in  that  arduous  struggle  discovered  the  neces- 
sity of  conceding  those  rights  of  commerce  and  legislation, 
which  raised  that  portion  of  the  empire  from  the  misery  of 
a  beggared  province  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  portion  of 
the  prosperity  of  national  independence.  The  war  of  Ame- 
rica was  to  Ireland,  what  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
to  the  sister-island,  the  birth-pang  of  its  political  import- 
ance. The  next  war  terminated  its  separate  history.  The 
American  revolution  raised  Ireland  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom ;  the  revolution  of  France,  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
incorporated  it  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  revolution  of  England 
in  the  year  1688  to  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  the  year 
1714. 

The  treaty  of  Limerick  in  the  year  1691 — The  penal  code  begun,  1695 
— Anne  queen,  1702 — The  penal  code  completed,  1709. 

THE  revolution,  which  placed  William  on  the  throne  of  the 
British  islands,  however  ultimately  beneficial  to  every  part 
of  the  empire,  was  not,  in  its  immediate  operation,  the 
epoch  of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  Ireland.  It  however 
arrested  the  violence,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  in 
one  common  ruin  the  religious  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  political  rights  both  of  them  and  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  events,  which,  at  the  close  of  almost  a  century, 
terminated  in  bestowing  upon  the  country  the  blessings  of 
political  freedom  and  of  commercial  prosperity.  This  was 
all,  which  it  could  effect  for  a  country,  so  unprepared  for 
receiving  the  adjustment  of  a  balanced  constitution.  Its 
parties  had  been  long  opposed,  not  in  the  civic  struggle  of 
contending  orders,  eager  for  pre-eminence,  and  slowly  as- 
certaining their  political  situation  amidst  alternate  advan- 
tages, but  in  the  deadly  feud  of  exasperated  enemies,  who 
saw  their  safety  only  in  the  entire  subjugation,  and  the  last- 
ing depression  of  their  adversaries.  The  two  religious 
parties  of  the  people  being  committed  together  in  hostility 
at  that  time  irreconcilable,  all  which  could  then  be  done 
for  liberty,  was  to  humble  that,  which  had  attached  itself 
to  the  support  of  despotism,  and  to  establish  the  other  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  power  of  the  state.  Torn 
as  the  country  had  been  for  ages  by  the  violences  of  its 
parties,  it  was  incapable  of  becoming  the  scene  of  a  com- 
bination so  rare  and  precious,  as  a  duly  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive constitution.  These  parties  could  not  be  brought 
to  co-operate  in  any  common  system  of  political  action,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  indispensable  to  the  subsequent 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  that  one  of  them  should  for  a  time 
be  excluded,  not  only  from  all  participation  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  from  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  the  rights 
of  subjects. 

Nor  did  even  the  prote'stant  party  of  Ireland  at  that  time 
possess  the  privileges  of  freedom1.  Independently  of  the 
claim  of  external  control,  which  was  asserted  by  the  par- 
liament of  England,  and  actually  exercised  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  country,  those  domestic 
rights,  which  are  of  more  immediate  concern,  were  desti- 
tute of  the  protection  belonging  to  a  government  of  liberty. 
The  duration  of  the  parliament  was  limited  only  by  the 
pleasure,  or  by  the  life  of  the  sovereign ;  the  judges  were 
the  dependent  ministers  of  the  executive  authority;  and 

1  Soon  after  the  bill  of  rights  had  been  enacted  in  England,  eleven 
heads  of  a  similar  bill  for  Ireland  were  presented  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment for  transmission,  but  suppressed. — Plowden's  Historical  Beview 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  London,  1803. 
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from  the  abuse  of  power  no  man  could  defend  himself  by 
the  invaluable  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  government  bore 
an  exterior  resemblance  to  that  of  England,  for  it  had  the 
states  of  parliament  distributed  in  the  like  manner,  and 
conducting  their  proceedings  in  a  close  correspondence  of 
formality ;  but  the  frame  was  not  animated  by  the  soul  of 
freedom,  and  served  only  to  maintain  a  recollection  of  the 
original,  which  it  affected  to  represent.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  depressed,  but  the  Protestants  were  not  free.  The 
struggle  for  ascendency  had  ceased,  but  the  struggle  for 
a  constitution  remained ;  and  it  was  only  the  entire  removal 
of  all  apprehension  of  a  renewal  of  the  former,  which  could 
permit  the  Protestants  to  engage  in  the  latter  with  the 
English  government. 

The  opinion  here  stated  is  not  the  refinement  of  a  theo- 
rist, imagining  a  combination  of  causes  and  effects,  which  may 
be  best  accommodated  to  a  favourite  system,  but  the  avowed 
sentiment  of  the  orator  of  Irish  freedom,  who  was  also  the 
grand  and  persevering  advocate  of  the  relaxation  of  all  re- 
strictions specially  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  'The 
penal  code,'  said  Mr.  Grattan2,  '  is  the  shell,  in  which  the 
protestant  power  has  been  hatched ;  and,  now  it  is  become 
a  bird,  it  must  burst  the  shell  asunder,  or  perish  in  it.'  In 
all  the  eagerness  of  reprobation,  with  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  code  of  exclusion,  he  saw  however  that  it  had 
prepared  the  ground,  on  which  he  then  contended  for  its 
abolition.  He  condemned  the  choice  of  those,  who  should 
persist  in  preferring  '  a  protestant  settlement  to  an  Irish 
nation;'  but  he  clearly  perceived,  that  the  previous  estab- 
lishment of  that  settlement,  fortified  as  it  had  been  on  every 
side  by  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  the  penal  laws,  had 
cherished  and  matured  the  power,  with  the  aid  of  which  he 
afterwards  vindicated  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

The  penal  code,  which  suppressed  the  struggle  of  the 
Irish  parties,  by  reducing  to  an  extreme,  but  a  temporary 
humiliation,  that  one  which  was  formidable  by  its  numbers, 
and  by  its  principles  unaccommodated  to  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, was  thus  the  apparatus  of  the  subsequent  aggrandise- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  revolution  of  England  accordingly, 
though  not  an  epoch  of  actual  liberty  to  the  neighbouring 
2  Seward'a  Collectanea  Politica,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  Dubl.,  1801. 
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island,  was  yet  a  crisis  of  its  distant  preparation  ;  and  cir- 
cumstanced as  that  island  was  in  regard  to  domestic  dis- 
sension, the  preparation  appears  to  have  been  that,  which 
alone  was  adapted  to  its  peculiar  situation.  If  the  two 
parties  had  been  maintained  together  in  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  same  rights,  it  would  have  been  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  English  government  to  play  the  one  against 
the  other,  and  so  to  preserve  an  ascendency  over  both.  It 
would  have  been  also  the  not  less  obvious  policy  of  France 
to  avail  itself  of  the  discontent  of  a  depressed  party,  before 
it  should  be  finally  put  down.  Nothing  could  enable  the 
Protestants  to  assert  against  the  dominion  of  the  more  pow- 
erful country  the  independent  enjoyment  of  commercial  and 
constitutional  freedom,  except  that  they  should  stand  alone 
in  the  country,  embarrassed  by  no  interfering  pretensions  of 
a  rival  party.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  borne 
their  unconscious  part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  constitution 
of  England  ;  and,  when  this  had  been  effected  at  the  revo- 
lution, they  ceased  for  a  time  to  exist  as  a  party,  while  the 
Protestants  acquired  strength  to  vindicate  to  themselves  a 
participation  of  the  liberty  then  established. 

The  conduct  of  James  in  his  government  of  Ireland, 
after  he  had  abandoned  England  to  the  enterprise  of  William, 
served  in  various  ways,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  the  country,  which 
he  had  left.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  less 
auxiliary  to  the  only  direct  operation,  which  that  revolution 
could  have  in  a  country  so  circumstanced  as  Ireland,  since 
it  stimulated  the  Protestants  to  complete  the  humiliation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  To  the  people  of  England  it  was  a 
period  of  royal  probation,  which  exhibited  without  disguise 
the  bigotry  and  despotism  of  the  prince,  who  had  abdicated 
their  throne,  and,  convincing  all,  who  still  hesitated  between 
their  habitual  allegiance  and  their  patriotism,  that  it  had 
become  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  former  to  the  latter,  gave 
a  secure  establishment  to  the  yet  recent  and  unsettled  change 
of  the  government.  The  unhappy  situation  of  Ireland  did 
not  admit  an  influence  of  this  kind.  The  struggle  in  that 
part  of  the  empire  was  for  power  and  safety,  not  for  allegi- 
ance or  freedom  ;  and  the  conduct  of  James  could  hasten  its 
termination,  only  by  affording  occasion  to  the  violent  de- 
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pression  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  In  this  manner 
indeed  it  was  hastened  by  every  imaginable  exasperation  of 
the  Protestants,  who  were  thus  taught,  in  this  short  interval, 
to  regard  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  party,  the  existence  of 
which  was  incompatible  with  their  own  security.  The 
strength  of  their  adversaries,  if  not  accompanied  by  provo- 
cation so  alarming,  might  perhaps  have  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration,  and  thus  have 
retained  the  country  in  a  state  of  balanced  opposition  ;  but 
the  provocation,  given  by  the  Irish  government  of  James  II., 
was  so  outrageous,  that  the  ruin  of  his  party  was  irrevoca- 
bly decided,  and  the  ground-plot  of  Irish  prosperity  was  pre- 
pared by  the  entire  removal  of  an  interfering  interest. 

While  James  still  wore  the  crown  of  England,  he  was 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  so  moderating  his  conduct,  that 
it  might  not  cause  any  unnecessary  alarm  to  his  protestant 
subjects.  Even  after  he  had  abandoned  England,  he  was  still 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  effecting  his  restoration,  and  was 
therefore  still  desirous  of  declining  to  adopt  those  extreme  mea- 
sures, towards  which  he  was  urged  by  his  Roman  Catholic 
adherents  ;  but,  then  depending  entirely  on  that  party  for  his 
support,  he  was  necessitated  to  secure  their  attachment  by  an 
unlimited  compliance  with  their  demands.  Not  only  there- 
fore were  persons  of  that  party  placed  in  all  the  confiden- 
tial situations  of  the  state,  but  by  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of 
settlement  a  very  extensive  arrangement  of  the  property 
of  the  country  was  reversed  in  their  favour,  when  it  had 
subsisted  during  twenty-seven  years3  Nor  was  that  party 
contented  with  a  reversal  of  these  important  statutes,  their 
act  being  extended  to  an  almost  total  confiscation  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  Protestants,  subjecting  to  forfeiture 
the  estates  of  all  those  persons,  residing  in  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  who  did  not  acknowledge  James  to  be 
king,  or,  which  comprehended  almost  every  individual  among 
them,  who  had  maintained  any  correspondence  with  his 
adversaries.  This  act  might  be  deemed  a  very  sufficient 
indulgence  of  the  violence  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  it 
not  only  resumed  the  forfeitures  of  the  restoration,  but  also 
swept  away  the  remnant  of  the  property  of  the  Protestants. 
But  mere  plunder  could  not  satisfy  it.  An  act  was  passed, 
»  Leland,  vol.  iii.  p.  538. 
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proscribing  as  guilty  of  high  treason  two  thousand  foul- 
hundred  and  sixty-one  persons,  whom  the  king  was  pre- 
cluded from  pardoning  after  an  appointed  day.  Certain  pe- 
riods were  indeed  assigned,  within  which  the  persons,  thus 
hastily  and  arbitrarily  condemned,  were  permitted  to  prove 
their  innocence  ;  but  the  statute  was  carefully  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  those,  whom  it  so  deeply  concerned, 
nor  was  a  view  of  it  obtained  by  any  individual  of  the  num- 
ber, until  four  months  had  elapsed  from  the  day  limited  for 
pardoning. 

While  such  were  the  acts  of  the  party,  the  measures  of 
James  himself  were  atrocious  violations  of  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  The  house  of  commons,  which  he  con- 
vened, was  almost  wholly  composed  of  persons  nominated 
by  his  authority.  Even  while  a  parliament  thus  constituted 
was  sitting,  he  imposed  a  tax  by  an  arbitrary  proclamation ; 
and  he  eked  out  his  exaction  by  the  coinage  of  base  money, 
for  which  he  extorted,  at  rates  fixed  by  himself,  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  kingdom.  By  these  measures  the  ab- 
horrence of  despotism  was  combined  with  the  strong  ani- 
mosity of  religious  party.  The  Protestants  learned  to  dread 
the  ascendency  of  the  adversaries  of  their  church,  as  the 
completion  of  all  the  evils  of  rapine,  tyranny  and  proscrip- 
tion, and  saw  no  safety  except  in  maintaining,  with  the 
most  jealous  and  vigilant  precaution,  the  superiority,  which 
was  after  a  short  struggle  transferred  to  them  by  the  issue 
of  the  war.  Grievous  were  the  charges,  which  the  Protes- 
tants of  that  day  were  warranted  to  bring  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ;  and  '  grievously,'  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
have  the  latter  '  answered'  them. 

The  war  had  been  begun  in  Ireland  even  before  the  ar- 
rival of  James,  the  Protestants  having  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  taken  up  arms,  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  then  sovereign  of  England.  These  efforts 
were  however  soon  reduced  to  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
Enniskilleners  and  the  justly  celebrated  defence  of  Derry. 
By  the  uncalculating,  but  successful,  heroism  of  these  two 
parties  of  Protestants,  were  the  exertions  baffled,  first  of 
the  chief  governor,  and  then  of  James  himself,  and  the 
common  cause  of  their  religion  and  liberty  was  maintained, 
until  William  arrived  with  an  army  to  rescue  the  country 
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from  a  government,  which  would  have  placed  it  in  depend- 
ence upon  France*,  broken  down  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  near  and  harassing  hostility,  and  by  enfeebling 
the  British  power  have  thrown  into  confusion  the  whole 
system  of  the  federative  policy  of  Europe.  This  brief,  but 
most  important  war,  was  concluded  in  the  year  1691  by  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  by  which  the  superiority  of  the 
Protestants  was  established,  and  the  political  connexion  of 
the  two  islands  secured. 

It  has  been  often,  and  vehemently  urged  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  advocates,  that  the  treaty  then  con- 
cluded was  grossly  violated  by  the  Protestants,  who  were 
accordingly  required  to  vindicate  the  national  faith  by  con- 
ceding to  the  former  an  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights5. 
No  plea  could  be  more  destitute  of  foundation.  The  treaty 
consisted  of  two  distinct  sets  of  articles ;  the  military, 
which  were  executed  at  the  time,  and  the  civil,  which  be- 
came the  subject  of  complaint  and  controversy.  Of  the 
civil  articles  the  first6,  which  alone  was  general,  conceded 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  should,  in  regard  to  their 
religion,  be  placed  in  the  same  situation,  in  which  they  had 
been  under  the  government  of  Charles  II.  The  other  ar- 
ticles, which  were  not  general  like  the  first,  secured  to 
certain  persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  the  possession  of 
their  properties,  and  the  exercise  of  their  professions  and 
trades.  The  first  of  the  civil  articles  is  therefore  that 
alone,  concerning  which  any  general  controversy  could  be 
raised. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  separation  of  the  treaty 
into  two  distinct  sets  of  articles,  one  civil,  the  other  mili- 
tary, implies  very  plainly  that  both  parties  understood,  that 

4  It  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Maznre,  that  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
lord  lieutenant  in  the  year  1687,  negotiated  with  the  court  of  France 
for  the  separation  of  the  two  islands,  if  James  should  die,  and  a  Pro- 
testant succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  himself  to  be  king  of  Ireland. 
— Hist,  de  la  Revol,  tome  ii.  pp.  2*7,  '288.  5  *  Those,'  says  Mr. 

Hallam, «  who  argue  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick  against  any  political 
disabilities  subsisting  at  present,  do  injury  to  a  good  cause.' — Const. 
Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  532,  note.  6  The  ninth  article,  concerning  the 

oath  to  be  administered  to  Roman  Catholics,  plainly  relates  to  the 
second,  and  was  therefore  limited  to  the  several  classes  of  persons 
then  living,  who  .should  be  permitted  to  hold  estates  on  submission. 
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the  military  articles  might  then  be  finally  concluded,  as  in 
any  other  case  of  military  operations,  but  that  the  civil 
articles,  as  involving  considerations  of  government,  could 
not  be  valid,  unless  they  should  be  ratified  by  some  civil 
authority.  A  confirmation  of  these  others  was  indeed  pro- 
mised in  the  treaty  to  be  obtained  from  the  king,  and  they 
were  accordingly  by  him  confirmed ;  but  it  was  well  under- 
stood, that  even  the  authority  of  the  king  was  not  sufficient 
for  determining  questions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  first 
article  therefore,  which  alone  was  general,  contained  an  ex- 
press reference  to  the  authority  of  a  parliament,  for  such 
further,  or  stronger  security,  as  the  ratification  of  the  king 
himself  was  unable  to  afford.  The  parliament,  in  its  act  of 
confirmation,  omitted  the  first  article,  restricting  at  the  same 
time  the  rest  in  various  particulars. 

No  regulation  had  yet  been  made  for  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  Irish  parliament ;  but  at  this  time,  when 
the  question  of  ascendency  had  been  decided  by  the  strug- 
gle of  James,  it  was  deemed  by  the  English  parliament  ne- 
cessary that  the  parliament,  shortly  to  be  assembled  in  Ire- 
land for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  should 
be  exclusively  protestant.  A  statute  was  accordingly  enac- 
ted for  this  purpose  in  England  in  the  year  following  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick ;  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
statute  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  actually 
regulated,  until  a  similar  regulation  was  formally  adopted 
by  that  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
or  after  an  interval  of  ten  years7.  The  elective  franchise 
was  however  not  wholly  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  until  the  year  17278, 

A  parliament  was  assembled  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1692, 
after  an  interruption  of  twenty-six  years,  unless  the  assem- 
bly convened  by  James  after  his  abdication  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  entitled  to  that  name.  A  contest  about  the  right 
of  originating  money-bills  having  very  soon  arisen  between 
this  parliament  and  the  lord  lieutenant,  it  was  speedily  pro- 

7  The  statute  of  the  second  of  Anne  prescribes  only  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration  for  voters  at  elections. — Const.  Hist.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  535,  note.  8  It  had  before  been  allowed  to  those  who  had 

taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  arid  afterwards  to  those  -who  had  taken, 
besides  that  oath,  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
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rogued,  and  was  dissolved  in  the  following  year.  The 
question  of  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  Limerick  was 
on  this  account  postponed  to  the  year  1695,  when  a  re- 
stricted confirmation,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  enacted. 
It  is  observable  that  the  earliest  of  those  statutes,  which 
constituted  the  penal  code,  was  enacted  in  the  same  session. 
The  beginning  therefore  of  that  code,  instead  of  having 
been,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  a  perfidious  violation 
of  a  treaty  formally  concluded,  and  acknowledged,  was  a 
contemporary  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  which  of  necessity  the  ratification  of  the  civil 
part  of  the  treaty  had  been  referred,  the  right  of  legislating 
freely  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  collective  body,  having 
been  thus  practically  asserted  at  the  very  time,  when  the 
civil  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  were  not  of  a  general 
nature,  were  partially  confirmed. 

The  penal  code,  begun  in  this  second  Irish  parliament 
of  William,  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  It  has 
indeed  been  remarked  by  lord  Taaf 9,  that  all  the  severity 
of  the  penal  operations  against  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
be  ascribed  to  that  princess,  William  having  resisted  them 
as  much  as  he  was  able,  and  the  Hanoverian  family  having 
brought  from  Germany  a  habit  of  toleration,  which  mode- 
rated the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  even  before  any  formal 
relaxation  of  the  system  had  been  commenced.  It  was 
thus  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  ex- 
perience the  greatest  severity  under  the  government  of  a 
sovereign  of  that  family,  to  which  they  had  been  strongly 
and  dangerously  attached ;  and  Mr.  Plowden  has  been  will- 
ing to  suppose 10,  that  this  may  have  contributed  not  a  little, 
to  hinder  them  from  relapsing  into  their  former  predilection 
for  its  cause,  when  Scotland  took  arms  in  support  of  its 
pretensions. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  increased  severity 
of  the  penal  code,  occurring  in  a  subsequent  reign,  could 
have  been  the  work  only  of  conscious  superiority  trampling 
on  vanquished  resistance,  and  abusing  its  triumph  to  the 
purposes  of  unprovoked,  and  therefore  unwarranted  oppres- 
sion. Evidence  can  however  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  these 

9  Observations  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland.  10  Hist.  Review, 

vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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measures  were  felt  to  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence.  Before  the  penal  laws  of  Anne  were  enacted,  the 
lords  of  Ireland  had  expressed  a  desire  of  entering  into  an 
incorporating  union  with  England  ;  and  their  representation 
was  repeated,  when  they  had  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
queen  on  the  completion  of  the  Scotish  union.  The  triumph 
of  present  superiority,  if  felt  to  be  secure,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  different  conduct.  If  those  lords  had  felt  that  they 
possessed  a  safe  predominance,  they  could  not  have  been 
disposed  to  humble  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the  sister- 
government,  but  would  rather  have  sought  to  enjoy  their 
ascendency  in  independence.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  sought  protection  by  this  expedient  against 
adversaries,  from  whom  they  apprehended  danger.  Their 
applications  appear  to  have  been  disregarded  for  the  same 
reason,  for  which  they  had  been  made,  the  English  govern- 
ment relying  upon  the  exposed  situation  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants for  the  continuance  of  their  dependence,  and  therefore 
declining  to  receive  them  into  a  copartnership  in  the  consti- 
tution and  commerce  of  England.  The  Irish  Protestants, 
abandoned  to  their  own  exertions,  proceeded  to  deprive  of 
all  political  strength  the  numerous,  and  therefore  still  power- 
ful party,  by  which  they  were  menaced11. 

That  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
were  well  founded,  has  lately  been  proved  by  the  incontest- 
able evidence  of  doctor  Doyle12,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were 
all  nominated  by  the  pope  in  conformity  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  pretender.  That  the  measures  then  employed 
by  them  in  their  own  defence,  were  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connexion  with  England,  and  consequently 
to  the  safety  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  has  been  attested  by 
Mr.  Moore  13,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  an  advocate  of  the 
claims  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  church,  who  has  even 
declared  his  persuasion,  that  in  maintaining  that  connexion, 

11  The  property  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  suffered  by  a  new 
confiscation,  comprehending  about  one  million  and  sixty  thousand 
acres.  Under  the  treaty  of  Limerick  233,106  acres  were  restored,  and 
about  75,000  by  special  favour. — O'Driscoll's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  365.  Lond.,  1827.  12  Evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees. 13  Hist,  of  the  British  Revolution,  pp.  524,  556. 
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the  Irish  Protestants  of  that  period  '  have  more  than  re- 
deemed all  the  wrongs,  which  they  inflicted  on  the  Irish 
people.' 

To  have  maintained  the  connexion  with  England  would 
however  have  been  little  advantageous  to  Ireland,  if  the 
suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  party  in  the  state, 
had  not  eventually  made  way  for  the  independence  and  con- 
sequent prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  empire.  This  indeed  is 
a  view,  which  discovers  the  opening  of  a  splendid  scene  of 
national  aggrandisement  out  of  the  thickest  gloom  of  public 
misery  ;  which  may  afford  gratification  even  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  contemplation  of  advantages  largely  partici- 
pated, and  is  philosophically  interesting  as  it  exhibits  an 
important  and  beneficial  result  not  foreseen  by  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  operation.  Brief  was  the  period  of 
Irish  independence,  but  not  so  the  enjoyment  of  its  advan- 
tages, for  that  independence  by  a  necessary  consequence 
brought  on  the  incorporating  union,  which  has  given  them 
permanence.  The  measures  of  the  English  government,  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne,  may  prove  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  that  such  a 
matrix,  as  the  penal  code  was  described  by  Mr.  Grattan  to 
be,  in  his  simile  of  the  egg,  should  have  been  provided  for 
cherishing  its  weakness,  which  must  else  have  been  exposed 
to  an  influence  unfriendly  to  its  growth. 

It  very  early  appeared  that  the  English  government  en- 
tertained no  disposition  to  extend  to  Ireland  that  constitu- 
tional freedom,  which  itself  had  secured  by  the  revolution. 
In  the  year  168914,  when  the  bill  of  rights  had  been  enacted 
in  England,  eleven  heads  of  a  similar  bill  for  Ireland  were 
presented  by  the  Irish  parliament  for  transmission,  but  sup- 
pressed. When  of  two  money-bills,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  England,  one  had  been  rejected  by  the  commons 
of  that  parliament,  as  not  having  originated  from  themselves 
though  the  other  was  passed  in  consideration  of  the  public 
exigency,  this  new  effort  of  liberty  was  met  by  an  angry 
prorogation,  which  after  some  delay  terminated  in  a  disso- 
lution. In  consequence  of  this  contest  Molyneux  published, 
in  the  year  1698.  his  Case  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  zealously 

14  Flowden's  Hist.  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
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maintained  the  entire  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament15. 
That  parliament  had  also,  a  short  time  before,  advanced  a 
practical  claim  of  independence,  by  re-enacting  with  some 
alterations  a  law 16,  which  had  passed  in  England  for  the 
regulation  of  Ireland,  styling  in  their  own  bill  the  crown  of 
Ireland  imperial.  These  incidents  having  inflamed  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  parliament  of  England,  a  vehement  address  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  both  houses  in  a  body,  and  the 
spirit  of  Irish  independence  was  crushed  for  three-fourths  of 
a  century. 

That  the  two  governments  should  thus  have  clashed  in 
their  political  institutions,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of 
their  ill-arranged  connexion,  and  could  be  remedied  only 
by  the  incorporating  union,  in  which  that  connexion  has 
ultimately  terminated.  The  mischievous  influence  experi- 
enced by  the  commercial  interest  of  Ireland  was  the  effect 
of  superior  power.  When  the  ignorance  of  the  English 
government  had,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  proscribed  the 
importation  of  the  live  cattle  of  Ireland,  the  landed  proprietors 
of  that  country,  while,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Sir 
William  Temple17,  they  began  the  exportation  of  beef, 
turned  their  attention  also  tolhe  business  of  feeding  sheep, 
and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which  had  been  long 
established  in  it,  was  considerably  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  augmented  supply  of  the  material.  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole  was  known  to  say,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  English  had 

15  The  controversy  was  begun  in  the  year  1641  in  an  argument  de- 
livered by  Patrick  Darcy,  a  member  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  by 
an  order  of  that  house  in  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords.    Twenty -one  queries  concerning  grievances  were  at  this  confer- 
ence propounded  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  the  first  of  which 
Was, '  whether  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  be  a  free  people,  and  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  common  laws  of  England,  and  statutes  of  force  in 
this  kingdom  ?'     This  appears  to  have  been  a  reaction  caused  by  the 
government  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  with  four  others  was  then 
charged  with  high  treason. — An  Argument,  &c.     Waterford,   1643, 
Dublin,  1764.     Two  treatises  on  the  contrary  sides  of  this  question 
are  contained  in  Harris's  Hibernica,  the  one  ascribed  to  lord  chan- 
cellor Bolton,  but  more  probably  the  work  of  the  before  mentioned 
Patrick  Darcy,  the  other  by  serjeant,  or  rather  judge  Mayart. 

16  An  act  for  abrogating  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  appointing  other 
oaths. — Plowden,  vol.  i.  p.  204.          17  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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been  excited  in  the  reign  of  William  by  the  boasting  of  some 
of  those  proprietors,  who  on  this  occasion  indulged  that 
magnificence  of  character,  to  which  they  are  still  addicted. 
The  effects  of  this  unseasonable  display  of  grandiloquence 
were,  that  both  houses  of  the  English  parliament  addressed 
the  king  in  very  strenuous  representations  of  the  mischief  of 
Irish  prosperity ;  that  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
answer,  that  he  would  do  all  which  in  him  lay,  to  discourage 
the  woollen-manufacture  of  Ireland;  and  that  Ireland  was 
compelled  to  abandon  a  prosperous  manufacture  1S,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  possessed  in  abundance,  for  the  hope  of 
giving  prosperity  to  another,  the  exportation  of  which,  in 
the  year  succeeding  this  transaction,  produced  little  more 
than  the  eighth  part  of  the  value  of  that  of  the  former 19. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  last  quoted20  has  ascribed  to  a 
mistaken  application  of  the  principle  of  colonisation  this  in- 
terference with  the  commercial  industry  of  Ireland,  by  which 
it  was  long  and  grievously  oppressed.  The  principle  of  that 
system  is  that  the  colony  should  supply  the  mother-country 
with  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and  receive  in  return 
manufactured  goods.  Agreeably  to  it  the  English  claimed 
a  monopoly  of  the  wool  of  Ireland,  as  the  material  of  their 
own  great  manufacture,  contented  to  abandon  to  the  Irish 
another,  in  which  they  had  not  themselves  engaged.  The 
just  application  of  the  principle  however  would  require,  that 
the  climate  and  produce  of  the  colony  should  be  so  different, 
as  to  render  the  interchange  of  unmanufactured  produce  and 
manufactured  goods  mutually  beneficial.  In  the  case  of  Ire- 
land there  was  on  the  contrary  a  similarity  so  perfect,  as  to 
render  the  arrangement  a  direct  and  manifest  sacrifice  of  the 
interest  of  the  one  country  to  the  present  advantage  of  the 
other. 

It  was  indeed  the  fortune  of  Ireland  to  suffer  from  its 
anomalous  situation  a  complicated  oppression.  Having  been, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  considered  as  a  distinct  state,  and 
not  as  a  colony,  it  was,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  fifteenth  year 

18  The  annual  value  of  the  exported  woollens  was  110,OOOJ.  the  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  country. — Mr.  Foster's  Speech  on  the 
Union,  p.  83.  Dublin,  1799.  19  Little  more  than  14,000*.— Com- 

mercial Restraints  of  Ireland  Considered,  p.  93.  Dublin,  1779.  This 
tic.iLiM-  was  attributed  to  the  right  honourable  John  Hely  Hutchinson. 

-°  Ibid.,  pp.  155,  &c. 
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of  that  reign,  debarred  from  exporting  to  the  colonies  any 
other  commodities,  than  servants,  horses,  victuals,  and  salt ; 
and  being  in  the  reign  of  William  regarded  as  a  colony,  it 
was  then  compelled  to  surrender  a  prosperous  manufacture, 
that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the  parent 
state.  It  was  thus  brought  within  a  system  of  colonial  law 
on  more  disadvantageous  conditions,  than  any  of  the  settle- 
ments of  America.  While  the  similarity  of  climate  and  pro- 
duce rendered  the  colonial  monopoly  particularly  grievous, 
the  ambiguous  relation  of  the  country  to  the  English  govern- 
ment had  almost  debarred  it  from  that  colonial  traffic,  which 
was  open  to  the  settlements  of  the  western  continent. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  why  did  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
submit  so  long  to  this  double  domination  of  constitution  and 
commerce,  which  in  the  year  1782  they  indignantly  cast  from 
them,  the  answer  must  be  that  their  domestic  security  was 
not  firmly  established,  until  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
deprived  of  all  power  in  the  state.  Dreading  domestic  ad- 
versaries more  numerous  than  themselves,  they  found  them- 
selves necessitated,  until  these  had  been  reduced  to  unim- 
portance, to  yield  to  an  external  authority,  which  coerced 
their  independence  and  shackled  their  industry. 

It  may  furnish  matter  of  interesting  reflection,  that  the 
very  measures  adopted  by  the  English  government,  for  re- 
pressing the  manufacturing  competition  of  Ireland,  tended 
directly  to  accelerate  the  crisis,  in  which  were  thrown  off  the 
restrictions,  which  it  had  imposed.  The  destruction  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  operated  with  more  general  influence 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  chiefly  occupied  the  pro- 
vinces, in  which  it  had  flourished.  The  encouragement  of 
the  linen-manufacture  of  Ulster,  the  province  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  Protestants,  favoured  the  Protestant  interests,  as 
was  alleged  by  the  English  parliament.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  thus  at  once  ruined  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  encouraged  among  the  Protestants ;  and  the  combined 
operation  of  the  double  measure  hastened  the  arrival  of  the 
time,  when  the  latter,  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  the 
former,  were  enabled  to  assert  the  constitutional  indepen- 
dence and  the  commercial  freedom  of  their  country. 

The  English  government  indeed  appears  to  have  become 
sensible,  that  the  entire  humiliation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
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was  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  England,  consenting 
with  reluctance  to  the  completion  of  the  penal  code.  When, 
in  the  year  1703,  a  bill  had  been  transmitted  from  Ireland 
for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  especially 
by  enacting  that  their  estates  should  be  equally  divided 
among  their  children,  unless  the  heirs  should  conform  to  the 
established  church21,  a  clause  was  added  for  imposing  a  test, 
to  the  exclusion  of  protestant  dissenters  from  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  this  addition  would  cause  the  bill 
to  be  rejected  after  its  return  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
where  the  presbyterian  interest  possessed  considerable 
strength.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  was  however  con- 
tented to  pass  the  bill  even  with  this  addition,  trusting  that 
the  offensive  clause  would  be  repealed,  while  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  would  remain  unaffected.  The  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  was  that  the  presbyterian  party  generally 
conformed  to  the  established  church,  much  less  alienation 
existing  between  the  two  protestant  churches  in  Ireland,  than 
in  England. 

The  number  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  received  some 
augmentation  in  the  year  1 709,  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
party  of  German  fugitives,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  desolation  of  the  Palatine 23.  Of  several  thou- 
sands, who  had  sought  shelter  and  protection  in  England, 
five  hundred  families  were  removed  to  Ireland,  where  they 
were  established  in  various  settlements,  remaining  to  the 
present  time.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  no  effort  was  made 
within  this  period  to  bring  over  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
protestant  church.  Efforts  on  the  contrary  were  made,  with 
considerable  promise  of  success,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south ;  but  the  state  of  the  country  was  unfavourable  to  them, 
and  they  were  soon  frustrated  by  the  very  means  employed 
for  giving  them  greater  efficacy. 

21  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  217.  »  Tindal,  p.  626.  The  mi- 

gration  originally  consisted  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty, 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  kind  reception,  which  these  expe- 
rienced, encouraged  so  many  others,  that  it  became  necessary  to  stop 
the  migration  at  the  Hague.  Many  Roman  Catholics  having  come 
with  the  Protestants,  those  of  them  who  did  not  voluntarily  change 
their  religion,  were  sent  homo.  Of  the  Palatines  some  were  sent  to 
Carolina,  and  the  greatest  part  to  New  York.  In  Ireland  a  sum  of 
5000/.  annually  for  three  years  was  voted  for  their  establishment. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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Two  individuals  in  distant  parts  of  Ireland23,  the  reverend 
Nicholas  Brown  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  in  the  year  1 702, 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  reverend  Walter  Atkins  in  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne,  applied  themselves  to  this  important  work, 
by  addressing  the  people  in  the  language,  which  they  under- 
stood. Of  the  former  of  these  zealous  clergymen  it  has  been 
recorded,  that  he  took  care  to  attend  a  congregation  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  parishioners,  just  when  their  service  was 
concluded,  and  then  read  to  them,  in  their  own  language, 
the  prayers  of  the  established  church.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  to  draw  away  his 
congregation  from  their  new  devotion,  for  they  joined  earnestly 
in  our  service,  cried  aloud  that  these  prayers  had  been  stolen 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  '  If  it  was  so,'  said  a  grave  old 
native,  *  they  have  stolen  the  best,  as  thieves  generally  do.' 
Of  the  other  we  are  informed,  that  the  native  Irish  were  so 
much  gratified  with  the  offices  of  religion,  which  he  performed 
for  them  in  the  Irish  language,  that  they  sent  for  him  from 
all  parts  of  his  very  extensive  parish ;  that  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  say,  at  a  funeral,  at  which  he  thus  officiated,  that, 
if  they  could  have  that  service  always,  they  would  go  no 
more  to  mass ;  and  that  he  was  requested  to  forbear  cele- 
brating so  many  marriages  of  Roman  Catholics,  lest  he 
should  leave  their  clergymen  destitute  of  sufficient  means  of 
subsistence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710,  when  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  by  declining  to  swear  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  great  penal- 
ties, if  they  should  exercise  their  function,  some  clergymen 
of  the  established  church,  deeming  it  lamentable  that  the 
Irish  should  be  left  without  religion,  resolved  to  imitate 
these  two  persons,  and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  the 
pleased  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Delighted  with 
hearing  the  prayers  of  the  Protestants  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, they  openly  declared  that  the  service  was  very  good, 
and  that  they  disapproved  of  praying  in  any  unknown  tongue. 
Some  of  them  also  were  observed  to  be  much  affected,  when 

23  This  and  the  two  following  paragraphs  have  been  taken  from  a 
Memoir  on  the  Irish  Reformation,  of  the  years  1826  and  1827,  inserted 
in  the  British  Critic  for  January  1828,  which  had  been  furnished  by 
the  author  to  that  journal,  at  the  request  of  the  editor. 
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they  listened  to  the  scriptures,  thus,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  brought  within  their  knowledge. 

Here  was  a  fair  opening  for  prosecuting  a  reformation  of 
religion  in  Ireland.  The  country  was  not  then,  as  in  the 
time  of  Bedell,  agitated  by  treasonable  intrigue,  or  by  open 
rebellion,  for  the  strife  of  parties  had  been  decided  by  the 
success  and  ascendency  of  the  Protestants.  The  Roman 
Catholics  also,  as  far  as  they  were  tried,  appear  to  have 
received  with  gratitude  and  interest  the  exertions  of  pious 
Protestants,  to  give  them  more  just  conceptions  of  religion. 
Why  then  was  the  salutary  work  interrupted  ?  Did  the 
Protestants  become  indifferent  to  the  propagation  of  a  purer 
faith,  or  were  they  obstructed  by  new  difficulties,  which 
they  were  unable  to  surmount  ?  The  answer  to  that  in- 
teresting enquiry  has  been  furnished  by  the  reverend  John 
Richardson,  who,  in  the  year  1712,  gave  to  the  public  the 
narrative24,  from  which  these  particulars  have  been  col- 
lected. This  pious  clergyman  has  intimated,  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason,  why  the  reformed  religion  had  not  made  a 
greater  progress  in  Ireland,  was  that  dependence  had  been 
placed  on  political,  rather  than  on  evangelical  means,  for 
its  propagation;  and  his  own  narrative  shows,  that  these 
very  men,  pious  and  zealous  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  fell 
into  this  grievous  error,  and  so  were  led  away  from  the 
right  path,  by  which  they  might  have  extensively  communi- 
cated the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  The  very  success 
indeed  of  their  efforts  was  the  occasion  of  their  ultimate 
failure.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  interest  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which 
had  been  so  happily  undertaken.  The  government  ex- 
pressed a  disposition  most  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure ;  but  the  convocation  and  the  par- 
liament were  also  to  be  consulted,  and  the  latter  of  these 
assemblies,  though  they,  too,  approved  the  principle  of  ad- 
dressing the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  their  own  language, 
judged  it  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  to  enforce  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
tongue.  When  it  is  also  considered,  that  the  parliament 
had  two  years  before  this  time  completed  the  penal  code,  it 

24  A  Short  History  of  the  Attempts  that  have  been  made  to  Convert 
the  Popish  Natives  of  Ireland,  etc.,  by  John  Richardson.  Lond.  1712. 
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will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  principle,  which  all  had 
joined  in  commending,  was  speedily  forgotten,  and  that  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  Protestants  was  placed  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  force. 

While  political  proscription  was  vainly  preferred  to  in- 
-struction  and  exhortation,  for  converting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  faith  of  the  Protestants,  the  latter  were  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  selfishness  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
their  own  religious  persuasion25.  It  had  been  an  old  policy 
with  the  Irish  proprietors  to  prefer  an  Irish  tenantry  to 
English  settlers,  because  the  Irish  had  from  ancient  times 
been  accustomed  to  submit  to  oppressive  exactions,  and, 
being  contented  with  a  poorer  and  meaner  subsistence,  could 
gratSy  the  rapacity  of  their  landlords  with  larger  rents. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  experience,  which  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants had  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
recent  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  in  direct  contradiction 
to  their  own  professed  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting a  protestant  interest  in  the  country,  the  proprietors 
adhered  to  the  same  policy  after  that  event,  giving  them  a 
general  preference  in  leasing  their  lands26.  It  was  well 
understood  that  there  was  for  land  a  protestant  price  and  a 
popish  price.  Protestants  had  a  taste  for  comfort  and  in- 
dependence, which,  while  it  rendered  them  respectable,  dis- 
abled them  for  undertaking  to  pay  rents,  which  could  be 
spared  by  those,  who  required  only  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  merely  animal  nature.  The  proprietors  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  increased  incomes,  and  discouraged  those, 
whom  they  should  have  protected.  Many  of  the  rejected 
Protestants  were  driven  to  emigrate  to  the  American  colo- 
nies ;  many  of  those  who  remained,  probably  sunk  into  the 
religion,  as  well  as  the  habits,  of  their  new  associates. 

In  these  circumstances  it  could  not  be  deemed  surprising 
that  the  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
the  Protestants  should  have  much  increased  since  the  revo- 
lution, though  as  a  political  party  they  were  long  deprived 

25  Sir  John  Davies,  pp.  115,  116,  131—133.  Baron  Finglas's 
Breriate  of  Ireland,  p.  84.  Sir  Thomas  Philip's  Letter  to  King 
Charles  I.,  pp.  246,  247.  Pynnar's  Snrvey  of  Ulster,  no.  132—135. 
These  three  are  contained  in  Harris's  Hibernica.  26  A  pamphlet 

on  this  subject  published  in  the  year  1746. 
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of  importance.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  such  an 
increase  has  actually  occurred,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
pretensions  of  their  partisans27.  According  to  sir  William 
Petty  they  were  to  the  Protestants  in  the  year  1672,  as  eight 
to  three,  or  less  than  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In 
the  year  1 735  a  calculation  was  made  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  Dublin,  for  seven  years,  which  estimated  the  pro- 
portion, as  that  of  nine  to  four,  or  little  more  than  that  of 
two  to  one.  In  the  year  1736  a  calculation  was  made  from 
the  numbers  of  families  in  Ireland,  in  the  years  1732  and 
1733,  which  gave  the  proportion  precisely  the  same,  as  in 
the  first  instance.  So  far  no  reason  appears  for  supposing 
any  increase  of  the  relative  number  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  Roman  Catholic  convention,  in  the  year  1792, 
claimed  an  increase  for  the  first  time,  but  a  very  small  one, 
for  it  was  then  only  assumed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  the  Protestants,  as  three  to  one.  An  estimate  of  the 
proportion  was  however  submitted  by  Mr.  (now  baron) 
Foster  to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  year 
1825,  the  detail  of  the  protestant  population  being  taken 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  clergy  of  both  churches  ;  and 
according  to  this  gentleman  it  was  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  two  and  a  half  to  one.  On  the  other  hand28,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  made  in 
the  year  1824,  it  little  exceeded  the  ratio  of  these  num- 
bers. So  far  therefore  as  can  be  collected,  the  proportion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  Protestants,  not- 
withstanding all  the  discouragement  experienced  by  the 
latter,  and  the  injudicious  methods  long  employed  for  pro- 
selyting the  former29,  may  be  considered  as  having  experi- 

27  The  following  particulars  have  been  taken  from  Newland's  Apo- 
logy for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  189 — 192.  Dubl.  1829. 

*  The  numbers  returned  were  4.980,209  Roman  Catholics',  and 
1,963,487  Protestants.  29  In  the  memoir  already  cited  from  the 

British  Critic,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Protestants,  the  hope  of  proselyting  by  proscription  was  at  length 
abandoned,  and  an  expectation  began  to  be  entertained  that,  when  all 
political  irritation  should  have  been  removed  by  the  abolition  of  all 
political  distinctions,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  of  themselves  be- 
come sensible  of  the  superior  purity  of  the  religion  of  Protestants, 
and  renounce  their  own  church.  Unfortunately  for  this  expectation, 
they  still  found  something  to  desire,  which  had  not  yet  been  conceded., 
and  the  consciousness  of  increasing  strength  and  importance  supplied 
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enced30  no  augmentation  within  a  century  and  a  half  pre- 
ceding the  present  time. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  the 
year  1714,  to  the  end  of  tJie  government  of  lord  Townshend 
in  the  year  1772. 

George  I.  king  in  the  year  1714 — Legislative  superiority  asserted  by 
Great  Britain,  1719 — An  English  interest  formed,  1724 — George  II. 
king,  1727— The  undertakers,  1742— George  III.  king,  1760— The 
government  of  lord  Townshend  begun,  1767 — The  octennial  act, 
1 768— Swift— Berkeley . 

AT  the  death  of  Anne  the  Roman  Catholics  had  ceased  to 
be  considered  by  their  adversaries,  and  even  to  consider 
themselves,  as  competent  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence. The  whole  power  of  the  state  had  been  before 
that  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
history  of  a  long  succeeding  period  is  the  narrative  merely 
of  the  management  and  the  modifications  of  this  party,  and 
of  the  gradual  development  of  its  independence  in  regard 

a  new  and  powerful  motive  for  adhering  to  a  party  already  considerable 
in  the  state.  At  length,  in  the  year  1826,  the  public  was  surprised 
with  the  announcement,  that  numerous  conversions  had  occurred  in 
Cavan  ;  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  the  same  spirit  was  mani- 
fested in  various  other  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  western  pro- 
vince. This  gratifying  change  was  traced,  neither  to  the  severity  of 
the  restrictive,  nor  to  the  liberality  of  the  conciliating  system,  but  to 
the  efforts  exerted  by  various  societies,  during  twenty-tive  years,  for 
the  scriptural  education  of  the  poor.  It  appears  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed, at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  new  gratification,  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  received  in  the  year  1829,  when  the  restriction  was  removed, 
which  had  excluded  them  from  both  houses  of  parliament. 

30  In  the  report  made  by  commissioners  in  the  year  1835,  the  num- 
ber of  protestants  of  the  established  church  was  stated  to  be  850,000, 
and  the  gross  number  of  protestants  to  be  about  1,500,000,  the  whole 
population  a  little  exceeding  8,000,000.  This  would  make  the  ratio 
of  protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  a  little  less  than  a  fourth  part ;  but 
the  report  is  entitled  to  little  credit. 
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to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Against  the  overbear- 
ing control  of  the  British  government  the  country  could  not 
struggle,  so  long  as  the  contention  of  an  opposing  party 
rendered  the  Protestants  dependent  on  it  even  for  personal 
protection.  The  entire  reduction  however  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  permitted  the  Protestants  to  exert  some  efforts  of 
independence  ;  the  depressed  party,  having  been  long  es- 
tranged from  political  rivalry,  saw  their  only  hope  of  ad- 
vantage in  reinforcing  the  pretensions  of  those,  who  had 
formerly  been  their  adversaries ;  and  a  favourable  crisis  of 
embarrassment  in  the  concerns  of  the  empire  enabled  the 
then  united  people  of  Ireland  to  assert  their  claim  of  inde- 
pendence with  a  firmness,  which  received  a  prompt  attention 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

During  some  few  years  after  the  accession  of  George  I., 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  appear  to  have  been  conducted  by  the 
British  legislature  in  a  quiet  maintenance  of  the  superiority, 
which  was  possessed  by  Great  Britain.  An  incident  at 
length  occurred,  which  gave  occasion  to  an  open  declaration 
of  that  superiority,  and  thus  challenged  the  resistance  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  Though  the  English  lords  had,  in  the 
year  1698,  received  an  appeal  from  Ireland,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  even  declared  that  the  peers  of  Ireland  possessed 
no  appellant  jurisdiction,  the  latter  continued  to  receive  ap- 
peals, until  the  year  1717,  when  another  cause  was  removed 
by  appeal  to  England.  The  treatise  of  Molyneux,  which 
had  been  published  on  the  former  occasion,  was  so  well  re- 
ceived in  Ireland1,  that  those  judges,  who  admitted  appeals 
to  England,  were  persecuted  with  the  greatest  rigour  by 
both  houses  of  the  parliament.  It  was  therefore,  on  this 
other  occasion,  deemed  necessary  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  pass  a  declaratory  act,  asserting  its  own  supreme 
legislative  authority.  The  year  1719,  in  which  this  act  was 
passed,  marked  the  lowest  depression  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment in  the  period  following  the  revolution.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  silently  submitted  to  the  indignity,  for  the 
time  was  yet  distant,  when  its  patriots  could  dispute,  whether 

1  Tract  by  Messieurs  Burke  in  1776  ;  App.  to  Biographical,  Literary, 
and  Political  Anecdotes,  by  the  author  of  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham,  vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  158. 
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a  simple  repeal  of  this  offensive  statute  was  a  sufficient  se- 
curity of  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  Irish  suitors  found  their  advantage  in  appealing  to  a 
jurisdiction  removed  from  local  affections  and  prepos- 
sessions, and  not  unwillingly  sacrificed  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendent government  to  the  purer  administration  of  justice. 
For  maintaining  the  claim  of  legislation  however  some  man- 
agement was  required,  which  should  render  the  Irish  parlia- 
liament  tractable  to  the  measures  of  a  British  minister. 
This  was  introduced  by  primate  Boulter,  who  came  to  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1724,  and  exercised  a  principal  influence  in 
the  direction  of  the  public  affairs  from  that  time  to  the 
year  1742.  The  principle  of  administration  adopted  by 
this  prelate,  was  to  form  and  support  an  English  interest  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.  To  this  subject  he  perpetually 
recurs  in  his  letters,  and  he  appears  to  have,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  accomplished  the  execution  of  his  plan.  It 
was  however  a  plan,  which  could  scarcely  be  more  than 
temporary.  It  required  a  vigilance,  which  should  never  be 
surprised  into  any  incautious  connexion  with  the  native  in- 
terests of  the  country;  and  those  interests  on  the  other 
hand  would  naturally,  in  the  continuance  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, acquire  an  increase  of  importance,  which  would 
embarrass  the  most  vigilant  management.  The  latter  diffi- 
culty was  almost  sure  to  prevail  in  the  progress  of  time. 
The  former  did  actually  perplex  the  administration  of  pri- 
mate Boulter,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
a  different  system  of  government. 

However  successful  even  for  a  time  may  have  been  the 
efforts  of  this  active  prelate,  the  public  mind,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  government,  had  begun  to  exhibit  indications 
of  an  independent  spirit.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  burlesque 
of  political  agitations  to  ascribe  political  importance  to  a 
question  concerning  a  coinage  of  copper.  It  however2  in- 
volved the  consideration  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
government,  for  a  patent  with  this  object  had  been  granted 
to  William  Wood,  without  consulting  either  the  lord-lieute- 
nant or  the  privy-council  of  Ireland.  The  opportunity  was 
eagerly  seized  by  Swift,  who  had  been  brooding  for  years 
2  Life  of  Swift  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  pp.  253—264.  Edin.,  1834. 
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over  the  final  disappointment  of  his  ambitious  hopes.  The 
letters  of  the  Draper  accordingly  kindled  a  flame,  which  ex- 
cited  a  serious  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  ministers,  whom 
he  hated ;'  and  the  public  voice  of  Ireland  was  for  the  first 
time  permitted  to  cause  a  retraction  of  a  measure  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire.  It  is  observable  that  primate 
Boulter  has  ascribed  to  this  question  a  considerable  influ- 
ence3, in  effecting  a  combination  of  various  parties,  especi- 
ally of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  first 
struggle  with  the  British  government  was  thus  occasioned  by 
a  question,  which  tended  at  the  same  time  to  generate  do- 
mestic union. 

Ireland  at  this  time  was  distinguished  by  two  literary 
patriots,  both  eminent  for  genius,  but  contrasted  in  almost 
every  characteristic  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
Swift  was  a  master  of  that  sarcastic  humour,  which  could 
so  array  in  ridicule  the  object  of  his  antipathy,  as  to  draw 
upon  it  the  utmost  violence  of  the  public  scorn.  His  simplicity 
of  language,  while  it  approved  itself  to  the  scholar,  was  in^ 
telligible  and  acceptable  to  the  populace.  His  keen  obser- 
vation of  human  life  laid  open  to  him  all  those  resources  of 
invective,  which  afford  gratification  to  the  malignity  of  our 
nature.  Berkeley 4,  who  very  differently  interested  himself 
in  suggesting  and  recommending  measures  of  domestic  im- 
provement was  neither  possessed  of  the  humour,  nor  actu- 
ated by  the  malevolence  of  Swift.  Elegant  in  his  taste, 
sublime  in  his  intellectual  researches,  and  eulogised  by  Pope 
as  gifted  with  '  every  virtue  under  heaven,'  he  laboured  to 
form  a  party,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  in 
favour  of  economy  and  industry.  The  effect,  which  it  pro- 
duced, is  not  so  distinguishable  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
as  that  of  the  controversial  and  acrimonious  spirit  of  his 
contemporary,  who  addressed  himself  to  dispositions  of 
greater  activity ;  but  his  Querist  could  not  fail  to  have  some 
beneficial  operation,  in  communicating  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land a  just  apprehension  of  their  immediate  interests.  We 
can  even  discover  in  this  ingenious  treatise  some  curious 

3  Boulter's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  7.     Dublin,  1770.  *  A  fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterward*  bishop  of  Cloyne.  He  pub- 
lished  various  mathematical,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  miscella- 
neous treatises,  and  wrote  several  papers  for  Steele  in  the  Guardian. 
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anticipations  of  the  measures  of  a  later  time.  The  writer 
recommended  the  institution  of  a  national  bank,  and  the 
formation  of  an  incorporating  union  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  his  suggestion  of  employing  an  inferior  description  of 
preachers  for  proselyting  the  lower  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  utility 
of  the  scripture-readers,  who  in  the  recent  efforts  of  refor- 
mation carried  the  genuine  tidings  of  salvation  into  the 
cabins  of  a  mistaught  peasantry. 

Five  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of  primate 
Boulter,  when  he  experienced  the  insecurity  of  his  system 
of  administration,  in  the  miscarriage  of  a  bill,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  house  of  commons  specifically  because  it  had 
been  originated  by  the  privy  council 5.  The  system  was  in- 
deed found  to  be  generally  sufficient  for  the  management  of 
the  public  business,  so  long  as  it  was  superintended  by  this 
active  and  vigilant  prelate  ;  but  even  in  his  time  we  perceive 
the  beginnings  of  those  powerful  interests  which  soon  after- 
wards reduced  the  office  of  the  chief  governor  to  the  rank 
of  an  honourable  pageant.  In  the  year  17326  we  find  him 
recommending  for  the  support  of  the  government  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  his  competition  for  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  as  a  person  who  could  not  be  opposed  without  the 
hazard  of  failure  ;  and  afterwards  we  observe  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  \  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant five  years  before  the  death  of  primate  Boulter,  desir- 
ing to  gain  strength  to  his  government  from  a  double  alliance, 
contracted  with  the  family  of  Ponsonby. 

From  these  beginnings  was  gradually  formed  the  system 
of  the  government  of  Ireland  which  succeeded  the  plan  of 
maintaining  in  it  an  English  interest.  This  was  the  system 
of  the  undertakers 8.  It  had  become  a  system 9,  that  the  go- 

5  Boulter's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  6  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  168,  note.  8  This  appellation  had  been  already  so 

applied  in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  prince,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  the  year  1614,  found  it  necessary  to  deny, 
in  two  speeches,  that  he  relied  onN  the  services  of  any  such  persons. — 
Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  pp.  277, 286.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  also  then  attorney- 
general,  made  an  artful  and  apologetical  speech  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  same  subject,  '  when  the  house,'  according  to  the  title  of 
the  speech,  '  was  in  great  heat,  and  much  troubled  about  the  under* 
takers.' — Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  4to.  9  Account  of  Ire- 

land in  1773,  by  a  late  Chief  Secretary  (Lord  Marcartney),  pp.  28, 29. 
London,  1773. 
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vernment  should  be  confided,  during  the  long  absences  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  to  the  principal  persons  of  the  church 
and  law,  together  with  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  continued  possession  of  this  deputed  power  afforded  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  the  secure  establishment  of 
the  great  Irish  interests,  in  the  exercise  of  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  government;  and  the  chief  governors  at 
length  found,  that  they  could  not  discharge  their  office  in 
any  other  manner  with  so  little  trouble,  as  by  surrendering 
almost  the  entire  management  to  the  Irish  leaders,  who  in 
return  undertook  to  ensure  the  unobstructed  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  The  system  was  favoured  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  whig- administration  of  Great  Britain, 
as  this  gave  stability  to  the  connexions,  which  had  been 
formed  with  powerful  individuals. 

The  first,  who  established  a  great  personal  interest  in  the 
government,  was  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Shannon.  Holding  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the 
revenue,  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  whole  patron- 
age of  that  department,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  attach  to 
himself  many  followers.  By  the  influence  thus  acquired  he 
obtained  such  authority  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  used 10,  in  his  facetious  moments,  to  distin- 
guish him  by  the  title  of  king  of  that  assembly.  It  was 
accordingly  found  necessary,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  desire  of  obtaining  also  the  office  of  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  which  yet  more  increased  his 
influence. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Boyle  was  soon  checked  by  the  com- 
petition of  another  family,  and  reduced  to  a  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  government.  The  first  shock 
which  it  received,  was  given  by  the  alliances,  which  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  then  lord  lieutenant,  formed  with  the 
family  of  Ponsonby,  the  borough-interest  of  that  family 
being  by  these  alliances  transferred  to  the  viceroy.  Mr. 
Boyle,  piqued  at  this  defection,  for  that  family  had  before 
given  him  support,  resigned  his  office  of  commissioner,  the 
principal  source  of  his  influence  over  his  dependents,  which 
consequently  experienced  a  considerable  diminution.  His 
importance,  as  he  held  a  distinct  interest,  was  finally  de- 
10  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  yol.  i.  p.  281,  note. 
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stroyed  in  the  year  1756  by  a  peerage  and  a  pension  artfully 
offered  to  him  for  the  purpose  ".  From  that  time  the  family 
of  Ponsonby  became  predominant,  the  former  having  been 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  accessory. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  system  was  sensibly  experienced 
by  the  British  ministry.  In  its  most  successful  operation  it 
was  practically  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which  was 
surrendered  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamen- 
tary contractors,  and  resembled  the  proprietary  governments, 
originally  established  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  North 
America.  It  was  also  liable  to  occasional  embarrassments. 
The  advantages  of  the  traffic  of  the  undertakers  were  such, 
that  they  tempted  new  adventurers,  and  the  system  was 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  competition.  It  on  the  other  hand 
required  that  popular  favour  should  be  conciliated  to  its 
support,  and  it  was  therefore  liable  to  be  agitated  by 
struggles,  which  the  undertakers  might  deem  necessary  to 
their  own  popularity. 

The  inconvenience  of  competition  was  experienced  in  the 
year  1751,  when  primate  Stone12,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  duke  of  Dorset,  then  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  la- 
boured to  establish  an  interest  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Boyle, 
being  supported  in  the  attempt  by  that  nobleman.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  competition  was,  that  Mr.  Boyle 
exerted  his  whole  influence  in  opposition  to  a  measure  of 
the  government,  for  appropriating  a  surplus  of  the  treasury, 
which  he  caused  to  be  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  The 
government  determined  to  act  with  vigour  on  this  occasion, 
all  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Boyle  were  dismissed  from  their 
employments ;  but  it  was  after  some  time  judged  expedient 
to  have  recourse  to  the  conciliatory  proposal  of  the  peerage 
and  the  pension,  which  were  accordingly  offered  with  success. 
The  primate  then  made  overtures  of  accommodation  to  his 
rival,  and  formed  a  triumvirate  with  the  newly  created  earl 
of  Shannon  and  with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
succeeded  the  former  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of  commons. 

At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  triumvirate,  which 

11  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Carter,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  patents 
were  at  once  offered  to  him,  that  he  might  be  taken  by  surprise.     The 
pension  was  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  thirty-one  years. 

12  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  p.  29. 
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had  been  formed  four  years  before,  holding  as  usual  the 
commission  of  lords  justices,  indulged  a  desire  of  popula- 
rity in  a  case  materially  affecting  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
In  conformity  to  the  law  of  Poynings  a  practice  had  pre- 
vailed, that,  when  a  new  parliament  was  to  be  convened, 
some  bills  should  be  certified  by  the  privy  council  of  Ire- 
land to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  as  necessary  to  be 
passed  in  that  parliament ;  and  the  usage  had  been  that  one 
of  the  bills  so  certified  should  be  a  bill  of  supply.  This 
usage  it  was  then  proposed  to  set  aside,  in  favour  of  the 
pretension  of  originating  money-bills,  which  was  fondly 
cherished  by  the  house  of  commons,  as  belonging  to  its  true 
constitutional  character.  Two  letters  were  accordingly  ad- 
dressed by  the  lords  justices  to  the  duke  of  Bedford13,  then 
lord  lieutenant,  representing  in  very  strong  language  the  ex- 
pediency of  omitting  all  mention  of  a  money-bill,  and  the 
latter  of  them  tendering  a  resignation  of  the  commission,  if 
the  usage  of  certifying  such  a  bill  should  not  be  abandoned. 
The  government  was  firm,  and  the  triumvirate  yielded  ;  the 
money-bill  was  not  omitted,  and  the  lords  justices  did  not 
resign  their  places.  The  orator,  improperly  denominated 
single-speech  Hamilton,  seems  to  have  on  this  occasion  exhi- 
bited the  first  display  of  cultivated  eloquence  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland. 

Such  a  system  of  government  had  a  natural  tendency  to- 
wards a  profuse  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  for  which 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  afforded  an  opportunity.  When 
Charles  II.  resigned  his  right  to  a  share  of  the  Irish  forfeit- 
ures 14,  that  he  might  facilitate  the  act  of  settlement,  an  he- 
reditary revenue  was  in  compensation  settled  on  the  crown. 
This  was  so  abundant15,  that  it  for  some  time  furnished  a 
considerable  surplus,  which  was  annually  remitted  to  the 
king.  On  the  accession  of  George  II. 16,  the  hereditary  re- 

13  Subjoined  to  Parliamentary  Logic  by  the  Hon.  "W.  G.  Hamilton. 

14  Clarendon's  Sketch  of  the  Revenue  and  Finances  of  Ireland,  pp. 
7,  8.    Lond.  and  Dubl.,  1791.        15  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  p. 
13.     It  consisted  of  several  particulars  of  little  value,  anciently  estab- 
lished, but  chiefly  of  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  originally 
settled  in  the  year  1500,  and  after  the  restoration  confirmed  and  in- 
creased, together  with  various  others,  which  arose  to  an  annual  income 
of  300,000?.— Ibid.   Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  1G9. 

16  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  p.  27. 
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venue  was  augmented  by  additional  duties,  which  amounted 
to  about  a  third  part  of  the  former  fund.  Such  a  provision 
became  more  than  adequate  to  the  expenditure,  when  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  in  the  year  1748,  had 
given  occasion  to  an  increase  of  trade.  A  large  unappro- 
priated sum  was  accordingly  found  in  the  treasury,  and  it 
was  about  the  mode  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  this  surplus, 
that  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  year  1753,  successfully  opposed  the 
government.  It  seems  then  to  have  been  determined 17,  that 
such  a  subject  of  contention  should  not  continue  to  exist. 
All  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  parliamentary  leaders 
were  encouraged  to  present  petitions  for  the  bounty  of  the 
public,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  manufactures,  or 
other  beneficial  undertakings  ;  and  so  successful  was  this 
expedient,  that  within  four  or  five  years  the  government, 
from  having  a  redundant  revenue,  and  an  unappropriated 
treasure  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

The  schemes  proposed  for  removing  the  embarrassing 
redundancy  of  the  treasury,  were  of  the  most  various  kinds, 
and  form  a  most  extraordinary  aggregate  of  projects.  Boun- 
ties were  devised  on  fish,  fishing-busses,  and  whale-catch- 
ing18; county-hospitals  and  coal-yards  were  at  other  times 
recommended ;  and  the  establishment  of  public  granaries, 
with  premiums  for  corn  preserved  on  stands19,  was  also 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  parliament.  So  avowed  and 
notorious  was  the  system,  that  the  committee20,  to  which 
these  applications  were  referred,  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  '  the  scrambling  committee  ;'  and  in  the  debates  of 
the  year  1763  we  find  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
openly  declaring,  that  he  did  not  see,  why  he  should  not 
have  his  job  done,  as  well  as  another21.  But  the  measure, 
which  was  most  effectual  in  disburdening  the  government 
of  an  inconvenient  redundancy,  was  the  grant  of  a  bounty 
for  all  corn  and  flour  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  land- carriage, 
which  within  a  few  years  amounted  to  an  annual  expendi- 

17  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  pp.  108,  109.         18  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

19  Debates  in  1763  and  1764,  vol.  ii.  p.  571.  20  Sinclair's  Hist,  of 
the  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  181.  21  This  was  a  scheme  of  encouraging 
a  cotton-manufactory  at  Donnybrook  near  Dublin. 
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ture  of  fifty  thousand  pounds22.  This  indeed  was  a  bene- 
ficial measure,  for  it  relieved  the  country  from  a  dependence 
on  imported  grain  by  the  encouragement  of  domestic  til- 
lage ;  but  the  necessity  of  it  may  be  traced  to  the  illegal 
and  dishonest  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons23,  which 
in  the  year  1 735  had  proscribed  the  tithe  of  agistment,  or 
pasturage,  and  had  thus  given  an  annual  premium  against 
tillage. 

Many  of  these  schemes  doubtless  were  chimerical,  and 
much  of  the  money  of  the  public  was  improvidently  ex- 
pended; but  the  jobbing  system  appears  notwithstanding 
to  have  been  productive  of  other  advantages,  besides  that  of 
rendering  the  government  dependent  on  the  parliament  for 
supplies,  as  in  England  had  been  done  by  the  profligate  ex- 
penditure of  Charles  II.  In  a  country,  in  which  so  many 
causes  had  co-operated  to  crush  the  efforts  of  commercial 
industry,  those  accumulations  of  private  capital,  which  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  commerce, 
could  not  easily  be  formed.  In  the  progress  of  time  indeed 
such  accumulations  would  have  been  made,  but  the  process 
would  have  been  slow,  and  the  only  present  substitute  was 
to  pour  into  the  enterprises  of  individuals  the  overflowing 
of  the  public  revenue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  corn -bounty  is  described24  as 
having  been  forced  upon  the  lord  lieutenant  by  a  new  set  of 
men,  who,  in  the  progressive  changes  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, were  then  rising  into  importance.  These  were  the 
patriots,  whose  leaders  on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  Perry  and 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien.  While  the  undertakers  grew  upon  the 
English  interest  of  primate  Boulter,  a  lower  and  more  popu- 
lar party  was  gradually  acquiring  a  strength,  which  threat- 
ened to  overpower  them  in  turn.  This  indeed  was  the  natu- 

23  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  pp.  36,  37.  23  This  resolution 

operated  as  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  protestant  church,  until  the 
question  of  the  union  was  brought  forward  in  the  parliament.  It  having 
been  then  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  union,  that  the  measure  would 
involve  the  restoration  of  the  tithe  of  agistment,  the  government 
brought  forward  a  law  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  enacting  the  formal 
abolition  of  it.  The  tithe  is  now,  after  an  intervening  arrangement  of 
an  acreable  composition,  converted  into  a  rent-charge  on  the  land,  but 
•with  a  sacrifice  of  a  fourth  part  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  landlords. 

M  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  pp.  36,  37. 
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ral  progress  of  the  government.  It  was  natural  that  these, 
who  were  not  comprehended  within  the  beneficial  patronage 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  should  look  to  the  people  for 
support ;  and,  if  those  leaders  should  ever  be  engaged  in  a 
contest  among  themselves,  or  with  the  government,  the 
regular  opposition  would  receive  a  temporary  reinforcement. 

It  accordingly  happened  that  a  small  number  of  country- 
gentlemen,  not  exceeding  seventeen,  formed  a  regular  mi- 
nority in  the  house  of  commons,  not  distinguished  by  any 
display  of  talent,  and  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a  spirit  of 
independence  for  a  favourable  occasion.  It  also  happened 
that,  when  primate  Stone  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  latter  with  his  party  filled  the  ranks  of  oppo- 
sition, and  exhibited  the  encouraging  example  of  a  successful 
resistance. 

The  strenuous  and  systematic  struggle  of  opposition  was 
begun  by  doctor  Charles  Lucas,  an  obscure  but  intelligent 
individual,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Dublin  by  a  spirit,  which  could  not  be  overborne,  and  by 
an  integrity,  which  could  not  be  seduced.  His  powers  in- 
deed were  not  of  a  class  fitted  for  making  any  considerable 
impression  in  the  house  of  commons.  Destitute  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education25,  he  was  much  more  distin- 
guished as  a  leader  of  corporations,  than  as  a  senator.  The 
time  however  for  making  a  great  impression  in  parliament 
had  not  arrived.  The  spirit  of  independence  was  to  be  nur- 
tured in  an  order,  which  lay  beyond  the  precincts  of  influence 
and  intrigue ;  and  the  parliamentary  efforts  of  Lucas,  in- 
adequate as  they  were  to  present  victory,  were  sufficient  for 
exciting  the  attention,  and  encouraging  the  exertions  of  the 
public.  He  was  not  the  disciplined  combatant,  who  should 
make  regular  and  effectual  approaches ;  but  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  forlorn  hope  of  parliamentary  opposition,  ex- 
ploring for  others  with  an  adventurous,  but  desperate  gal- 
lantry, the  path  of  conquest. 

The  first  exertion,  by  which  Lucas  became  known  to  the 
public,  was  made  in  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, in  which  he  combated  the  municipal  usurpations  of  the 
aldermen.  On  account  of  the  spirit,  which  he  had  manifested 

25  Hardy's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  pp.  160,  161.  Loiidon, 
1810. 
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in  this  struggle,  he  was  in  the  year  1 749  invited  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  represent  them  in  parliament,  the  deaths  of 
both  their  representatives  having  afforded  a  favourable  op- 
portunity. He  was  not  however  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
on  this  occasion,  being  attacked  by  a  persecution,  which 
seems  to  have  prepared  him  for  acting  on  this  larger  theatre 
with  greater  distinction,  by  investing  him  with  the  importance 
of  one,  who  had  suffered  for  the  people.  Passages  were  se- 
lected from  his  writings26,  on  which  was  founded  a  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  that 
assembly,  with  the  headlong  violence  of  party,  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  lord  lieutenant  to  cause  him  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  prejudged  the  cause  by  voting  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  Lucas,  aware  that  the  favour  of  the  people 
was  not  sufficient  for  his  protection,  fled  from  his  adversaries, 
and  remained  some  time  in  exile.  A  parliament  being  con- 
vened soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  he  was  again 
elected,  and  was  then  admitted  to  take  his  place.  From  this 
time  he  continued,  without  any  interruption,  to  indulge  his 
independent  spirit. 

The  party  of  the  patriots,  if  unassisted,  must  have  expe- 
rienced much  greater  difficulty  in  the  struggle  with  the  un- 
dertakers, than  that  had  encountered  from  the  English  in- 
terest, for  the  patriots  had  to  contend  with  domestic  adver- 
saries, supported  by  numerous  partisans.  The  undertakers 
therefore,  if  the  struggle  had  been  left  wholly  to  the  two 
parties,  might  have  maintained  a  protracted,  and  even  doubt- 
ful resistance.  It  happened  however  that  they  were  not  less 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  than  to  the  patriots.  Govern- 
ment, says  an  anonymous  writer  of  that  period27,  disliked 
this  system,  because  these  men  sometimes  opposed,  and  the 
nation  disliked  it,  because  they  generally  complied  with  the 
minister.  The  undertakers  were  thus  placed  between  two 
enemies,  the  government  and  the  people  ;  and  either  of  these 
enemies  might  naturally  expect  to  receive  some  co-operation 
from  the  other. 

Early  in  the  period  of  the  undertakers  occurred  one  short, 
but  luminous  interval,  which  just  exhibited  to  the  people  of 

56  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  304.  27  Baratariana,  p. 

337.  Dubl.,  1773  ;  a  satire  on  the  government  of  lord  Townshend,  as 
viceroy  of  the  island  of  Sancho  Pancha. 

VOL.    IV.  T 
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Ireland  a  specimen  of  a  better  administration.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield28,  which  was  long  remem- 
bered with  respect,  began  and  ended  with  the  Scotish  rebel- 
lion of  the  year  1745.  In  that  short  interval  of  less  than 
eight  months,  without  negotiating  for  the  support  of  the  fac- 
tions of  parliament,  he  found  that  he  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  legislature  ;  without  offending  the  Protestants  he  con- 
ciliated the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  liberal  toleration;  and 
such  security  did  he  establish  in  Ireland,  while  a  rebellion 
was  raging  in  Britain,  that  he  was  able  to  send  four  battalions 
to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  This  security 
he  established  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  military  corps 
of  volunteers 29,  anticipating,  in  this  instance,  the  particular 
measure,  to  which  Ireland  was  afterwards  indebted  for  her 
independence. 

Mr.  Plowden  has  anxiously  pointed  out  the  recall  of  this 
nobleman,  as  an  indication  of  the  reluctance,  with  which  an 
administration  so  beneficial  was  conceded  by  the  British 
government.  A  fairer  explanation,  of  which  too  this  writer 
was  himself  aware,  might  be  collected  from  a  consideration 
of  the  powerful  interests,  which  that  administration  had  con- 
trolled. These  might  yield  during  a  season  of  alarm,  but 
would  recover  all  their  energy,  when  the  danger  had  ceased 
to  menace.  Neither  could  any  secure  reliance  be  at  that 
time  placed  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however 
tranquil  they  appeared  to  be  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Scotish  adherents  of  the  pretender.  They  were  then  too 
much  weakened  to  be  forward  in  the  contest,  and  therefore 
might  be  well  disposed  to  await  the  issue30;  but  it  is  now 
known  that  their  whole  hierarchy  was,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nominated  by  that  very  claimant  of  the  throne,  in  support  of 
whom  England  was  then  invaded. 

»  Plowden's  Hist.  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  300.  29  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

80  This  however  they  did  with  intense  anxiety.  Of  this  the  writer 
has  received  the  following  proof.  The  conveyance  of  the  mails  was 
then  so  imperfect,  that,  as  the  late  earl  of  Charlemont  informed  him, 
no  despatches  had  been  received  by  the  government  from  England 
during  three  weeks.  In  that  interval,  as  the  late  doctor  Moody  told 
the  writer,  when  doctor  M'Conchy,  who  resorted  to  the  Globe  Coffee- 
house, then  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics,  expressed  in  that  place  his 
solicitude  about  the  state  of  affairs,  a  Roman  Catholic  told  him,  that 
he  might  set  his  mind  at  ease,  for  the  business  had  been  decided. 
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Omitting  all  further  consideration  of  this  anomalous  go- 
vernment, which  began  and  ended  with  a  particular  crisis  of 
the  empire,  we  discover31  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  nominated  lord  lieutenant  in  the  year  1757,  the 
first  disposition  of  the  British  ministry  to  throw  off  the 
trammels  of  the  undertakers,  and  establish  independently  of 
them  the  influence  of  government.  The  effort  was  however 
but  transient32.  After  a  short  struggle  the  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  bondage  of  his  predecessors,  and  the 
undertakers  were  reinstated  in  their  former  authority.  In 
the  year  1766  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  nominated  chief  go- 
vernor w,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  that  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  parliamentary  leaders  mustered  their  forces, 
and  displayed  so  strong  a  determination  to  embarrass  his 
government,  that  he  shrunk  from  the  enterprise.  The  re- 
signation of  that  nobleman  made  room  for  lord  Townshend, 
who  entered  upon  the  government  in  the  year  1767. 

This  chief  governor  was  sent,  not  to  raise  up  a  popular 
interest  on  the  ruin  of  an  oligarchy,  but  to  establish  on  it 
the  influence  of  the  British  government.  Popularity  was 
to  be  employed  in  overthrowing  the  existing  system,  but 
yet  in  subordination  to  the  scheme  of  maintaining  the  don- 
trol  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  however  was  not  such,  as 
had  been  expected.  The  Irish  oligarchy  was  reduced,  but, 
instead  of  establishing  on  its  ruin  the  ascendency  of  Great 
Britain,  preparation  was  undesignedly  made  for  the  subse- 
quent efforts,  which  procured  an  independent  constitution 
for  Ireland.  This  was  all,  of  which  Ireland  was  then  ca- 

31  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  p.  36.  32  An  attempt  was  on  this 
occasion  made  to  effect  the  change  by  accusation ;  but  on  enquiry  it 
was  found  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  revenue  had  been  im- 
proved, and  the  expenditure  diminished,  in  comparison  with  the  ten 
preceding.  Mr.  Ponsonby  therefore,  who  had  been  the  object  of  the 
proposed  accusation,  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  house  of 
commons.  This  particular  was  candidly  communicated  to  the  author 
by  his  late  friend,  the  right  honourable  Sackville  Hamilton,  who  in  an 
advanced  period  of  life  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  by  the  party, 
with  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  acted,  after  a  long  series  of 
public  services,  and  without  any  imputation  of  misconduct.  The  author 
may  now  boast  that  from  this  candid,  intelligent,  and  respected  friend, 
he  received  much  useful  assistance,  in  investigating  the  embarrassed 
history  of  Irish  party.  »  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773,  pp  42,  126, 
1-19,  &c. 
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pable.  Neither  the  means,  nor  the  opportunity,  of  Irish 
independence  then  existed ;  and,  though  a  different  system 
of  administration  might  at  that  time  have  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition,  yet  for  that  very  reason  it  might  have  in 
a  less  degree  contributed  to  excite  the  spirit,  which  after- 
wards vindicated  the  rights  of  the  country. 

In  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  popular  favour,  lord  Towns- 
hend  intimated34,  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  he  had  been 
empowered  to  propose  a  measure,  which  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  people.  It  was  conjectured,  that  the  me- 
ditated benefit  was  a  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  par- 
liament, which  had  been  four  times  proposed  to  the  govern- 
ment in  vain  ;  but  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  bill  for  securing 
the  independence  of  the  judges.  The  former  measure  was 
however  proposed  by  Henry  Flood  ;  and  by  a  singular  com- 
bination of  circumstances  it  happened,  that  the  measure 
of  the  people  became  a  law,  while  the  proffered  boon 
of  the  government  was  rejected.  An  alteration  had  in 
England  been  introduced  into  the  transmitted  bill  for  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  judges35,  some  words  having 
been  added,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  Irish 
parliament  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  pretension  of  the 
British  government.  When  the  alteration  was  discovered, 
the  bill,  though  acknowledged  to  be  beneficial,  was  on  a 
constitutional  principle  unanimously  rejected.  The  other 
bill,  for  limiting  the  duration  of  the  parliament,  had  like- 
wise been  altered,  a  period  of  eight  having  been  substituted 
for  seven  years  ;  but  this  bill  was  too  popular  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  same  principle,  especially  as  that  principle  seemed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  asserted  in  the  other  instance.  It 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  by  that  popularity  forced  upon 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  enactment.  The  parliamen- 
tary leaders  had  probably  hoped,  that  the  bill  would  be  again 
suppressed  by  the  privy  council,  to  which  it  was  necessarily 
sent  for  transmission  to  England  :  the  privy  council,  jealous 
of  the  popularity  of  the  parliament,  had  resolved  to  trust  to 
the  British  cabinet  for  its  rejection  :  the  British  cabinet 
seems  to  have  relied  on  the  alteration,  for  causing  it  to  be 
rejected,  when  it  should  have  been  sent  back  to  the  Irish 
parliament. 

34  Baratariana,  letter  2.  35  Plowdeu's   Hist.  Review,  vol.  i.  p. 

388,  note. 
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This  law,  which  was  enacted  in  the  year  1 768,  must  be 
regarded  as  constituting  an  important  epoch  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  Ireland,  its  parliamentary  institution  having 
been  before  destitute  of  any  limitation  of  time,  except  that 
of  the  life  of  the  sovereign.  When  William  assembled  his 
first  parliament  in  Ireland,  twenty-six  years  had  elapsed 
without  any  session,  the  hereditary  revenue,  as  increased 
soon  after  the  restoration,  having  been  sufficient  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  government.  The  parliament  then 
convened,  having  caught  from  the  revolution  an  inconvenient 
spirit  of  independence,  was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  was  assembled  about  two  years  afterwards.  The  peo- 
ple, having  first  suffered  a  long  interruption  of  the  meetings 
of  the  legislature,  and  having  then  witnessed  an  abrupt  dis- 
solution, which  was  at  no  long  interval  followed  by  another 
election,  were  not  taught,  in  this  period  of  constitutional 
struggle,  to  regard  with  jealousy  the  continuance  of  the 
trust  of  representation,  and  seem  not  to  have  thought  at 
that  time  of  limiting  its  duration.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  general  predominance  of  the  Whigs,  and  espe- 
cially when,  at  the  accession  of  the  first  prince  of  the  family 
of  Brunswick,  they  were  settled  in  the  possession  of  power, 
the  Protestants,  who  were  then  the  people,  were  disposed  to 
maintain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  impulse  which  had  been 
given  to  the  administration  of  the  government.  As  there- 
fore in  Great  Britain  the  possible  existence  of  the  parliament 
was,  on  the  first  favourable  occasion,  extended  from  three  to 
seven  years,  so  in  Ireland,  where  no  limitation  had  been 
previously  established,  the  parliament  began  to  be  continued 
during  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  being  regularly  assembled 
in  the  alternate  years.  When  however  this  practice  had 
been  observed  during  two  successive  reigns,  the  latter  of 
which  had  comprehended  thirty-three  years,  the  public  began 
to  be  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  a  system,  which  might 
remove  to  so  great  a  distance  the  season  of  responsibility, 
especially  as  an  independent  opposition  had  at  length  been 
formed,  strong  enough  to  attract  attention  to  popular  mea- 
sures, though  not  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  parlia- 
mentary oligarchy.  We  find  accordingly  in  the  debates  of 
the  years  1763  and  1764  a  proposal  for  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  a  parliament,  together  with  other  measures  of  a 
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similar  tendency,  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons. 
Repeated  efforts  were  ineffectually  exerted  for  accomplishing 
an  improvement  so  important,  until  at  length  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  Townshend  co-operated  with  the  increasing 
anxiety  of  the  public,  to  reduce  to  its  proper  character  the 
representative  part  of  the  Irish  constitution,  and  thus  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  future  liberty  of  Ireland. 

The  subsequent  government  of  this  nobleman  was  em- 
ployed in  removing  out  of  the  way  of  freedom  the  obstruc- 
tions of  powerful  combinations,  while  he  sought  only  to  ag- 
grandise the  crown.  The  first  lord  lieutenant  constantly 
resident  in  Ireland,  he  was  able  to  negotiate  for  himself  all 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  the  public  business.  He 
could  watch  every  opportunity  of  detaching  individuals  from 
the  great  leaders  of  the  parliament,  and  strengthening  the 
party  of  the  castle  ;  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  leaving  in  an 
ineffectual  opposition  those  very  persons,  who  had  dictated 
to  his  predecessors  the  hard  conditions  of  their  support. 
The  undertakers  of  that  period  were  the  earl  of  Shannon 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  whose  families  had  become  connected, 
and  the  duke  of  Leinster,  who  had  joined  himself  to  their 
association.  The  earl  of  Shannon  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  were 
dismissed  from  their  employments  in  the  year  1769,  on  ac- 
count of  the  successful  resistance,  which  they  had  given  to 
a  money-bill,  originated  according  to  usage  in  the  privy 
council;  and  in  the  year  1771  the  latter  resigned  his  office 
of  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  when  the  influence  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  had  procured  from  that  assembly  a  com- 
plimentary address,  which  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to 
deliver. 

In  this  struggle  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  was 
profuse,  for  it  was  a  contest  of  venality  ;  and  yet  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  more  than  once  disposed  to  abandon  his 
enterprise  in  despair,  and  persevered  only  because  his  spirit 
had  been  piqued  by  his  adversaries.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  remarked,  with  his  characteristic  facetiousness, 
that  he  had  supposed  his  antagonists  to  be  too  good  sports- 
men, to  make  him  double  back,  when  they  saw  him  just 
going  to  break  cover. 

According  to  those,  whom  lord  Townshend  displaced  and 
drove  into  opposition,  he  was  an  intemperate  and  incapable 
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buffoon,  debasing  private  manners  by  a  contempt  of  de- 
corum, and  destroying  public  principle  by  an  extreme  gross- 
ness  of  corruption.  The  individuals  on  the  other  hand,  to 
whom  he  attached  himself,  long  commemorated  his  birthday 
with  an  affectionate  recollection,  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
more  honourable  sentiment,  than  the  gratitude  of  self-inte- 
rest. In  the  last  of  those  letters  indeed36,  which  have  emu- 
lated the  severity  and  the  genius  of  the  English  Junius,  we 
find  an  admission  of  the  exaggeration,  which  such  an  imita- 
tion would  naturally  occasion ;  and  in  one  of  those  addressed 
to  his  successors  we  meet  a  reluctant  acknowledgment37, 
that  his  character,  all  odious  as  it  was  described,  was  yet 
occasionally  irradiated  by  the  brilliancy  of  genius,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  warmth  of  feeling.  Even  the  extraordinary 
levity  of  his  character  may  have  co-operated  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  Irish  freedom.  He  was  the  first  viceroy,  who 
resided  constantly  in  Ireland  during  his  government ;  and 
his  habits  and  his  intimacies,  though  they  may  have  con- 
ciliated the  attachment  of  individuals,  and  attracted  the 
applause  of  the  populace,  were  ill  qualified  to  invest  with 
an  imposing  splendour  the  perennial  exhibition  of  a  dele- 
gated royalty. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  end  of  the  government  of 
lord  Townshend  in  the  year  1772  to  the  end  of  that  of 
lord  Northington  in  the  year  1784. 

The  American  war  begun  in  the  year  1775 — The  first  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  1778 — The  volunteer  army  formed,  1779 — 
Freedom  of  trade — The  test-act  repealed,  1780 — The  first  convention 
at  Dungannon,  and  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  1782 — 
The  second  convention  at  Dungannon,  and  the  national  convention 
at  Dublin.  1783. 

THE  spirit  of  Irish  liberty  was  manifested  almost  imme- 
diately after  the    termination    of  the  government  of  lord 
36  Baratariana,  p.  353.  37  Ibid.,  p.  342. 
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Townshend.  That  nobleman  having  retired  from  Ireland 
in  the  year  1772,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  at 
the  close  of  the  following  year,  declared  to  his  successor, 
lord  Harcourt,  the  expectation  of  that  assembly,  that  those 
restrictions  should  be  removed1,  by  which  Great  Britain 
had  confined  the  commercial  industry  of  Ireland.  The 
government  of  this  other  viceroy  indeed  exhibited  a  very 
remarkable  development  of  all  the  principles,  which  have 
actuated  its  later  policy.  The  claim  of  commercial  freedom 
was  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  by  the  speaker  in  his 
official  addresses ;  the  spirit  of  political  jealousy  was  dis- 
played in  rejecting  a  proposal  of  substituting  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, though  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
troops  withdrawn  from  Ireland  to  serve  against  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  in  this  same  government  the  British  minister 
commenced  the  system  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  mitigating  the  severities  of  the  penal 
code,  under  which  they  had  languished  since  the  reign  of 
Anne.  The  government  of  lord  Townshend  had  terminated 
the  oligarchical  administration  of  the  Irish  government ; 
that  of  lord  Harcourt  unfolded  those  germs  of  political 
energy,  which  were  soon  to  expand  themselves  into  national 
prosperity  and  importance. 

From  the  time  when  a  redundancy  of  the  treasury  had 
excited  a  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament, 
the  latter  seems  to  have  determined  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  evil  by  an  extraordinary  profuseness  of  expenditure  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  government  of  lord  Townshend,  as 
we  have  since  been  informed  by  the  late  earl  of  Clare,  the 
half  of  a  million  was  lavished  in  reducing  the  power  of  the 
oligarchy,  by  corrupting  the  parliament.  By  the  united 
operation  of  the  extravagance  of  the  parliament  in  granting 
premiums  and  bounties,  and  of  that  of  the  viceroy  in  pro- 
curing adherents  for  the  government,  the  redundancy  of 
about  the  half  of  a  million  was,  within  twenty-three  years, 
converted  into  a  debt  of  nearly  a  million2.  When  the 

1  Ireland  was  first  restrained  from  a  free  trade  with  the  colonies  by 
the  act  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Charles  II.  A  similar  jealousy  had, 
immediately  after  the  restoration,  excluded  the  Scots  from  the  right  of 
naturalisation,  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  England  since  the  accession 
of  James  I.  2  931,6904.  Is.  9|c/.— Collectanea  Politica,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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country  was  so  deeply  embarrassed,  the  public  revenue  be- 
came insufficient  for  the  expenditure,  and  the  government 
was  reduced  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  successive  loans. 

While  the  financial  embarrassment  of  Ireland  was  thus 
tending  towards  bankruptcy,  the  war  of  America,  that  van- 
courier  of  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  added  its  twofold 
agency,  in  deranging  by  the  interruption  of  commerce  the 
resources  of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  in  powerfully 
exciting  by  its  example  the  spirit  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  first  consequence  of  that  primary  revolution,  which  has 
since,  by  its  more  extended  influence,  convulsed  the  system 
of  Europe,  and  given  independence  to  the  American  settle- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  exportation  of  Irish  linens  to  the  colonies  of  North 
America  had  been  considerable,  though  the  direct  trade  had 
been  so  shackled  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  American 
goods3,  received  in  return,  that  this  commerce  had  been 
managed  almost  wholly  by  the  English.  This  resource  was 
at  once  cut  off  by  the  war.  The  trade  of  provisions  was  also 
wholly  suspended  by  an  embargo,  which  was  continued  seve- 
ral years,  the  alleged  object  being  to  hinder  the  supply  of 
the  colonists  of  America,  but  the  operation  extending  to 
France4,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Private  distress 
was  in  this  manner  superadded  to  public  embarrassment. 
Every  man  felt  in  his  own  personal  concerns,  that  the  situ- 
ation of  Ireland  had  become  extreme;  and  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  people  were  accordingly  prepared  for  receiving 
any  impulse,  which  should  urge  them  to  extricate  their 
country  from  its  difficulties. 

The  same  war,  which  had  consummated  the  distresses  of 
Ireland,  afforded  also  the  impulse  of  her  independence. 
When  France  had  most  unwisely  resolved  to  unite  her  forces 
with  those  of  the  British  colonies,  for  supporting  them  in 
their  plan  of  independence,  the  naval  superiority  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  caused  the  maritime  towns  of  Ireland 
to  make  application  to  the  government  for  protection  against 
invasion.  The  government6,  unable  to  afford  assistance,  told 
them  that  they  must  protect  themselves.  Corps  were  ac- 
cordingly embodied,  armed,  and  disciplined  by  the  people, 

8  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland,  pp.  179 — 183.  *  Collectanea 
Politico,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  5  Ibid.,  p.  1GG. 
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and  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  Ireland,  through  all  its  pro- 
vinces, but  more  especially  in  the  north,  exhibited  the  ani- 
mated spectacle  of  an  armed  nation.  '  You  have  sown  the 
serpent's  teeth,'  said  Hussey  Burgh,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
to  the  bench  of  ministers,  4  and  they  have  sprung  up  armed 
men.'  The  allusion  indeed  was  more  apposite  than  he  in- 
tended it  to  be,  for  the  gallant  spectacle  concealed  the  prin- 
ciple of  future  dissension. 

The  war  of  America  was  not  an  ordinary  contest,  but  a 
struggle  for  a  principle ;  and  the  sympathetic  influence  of 
that  principle  was  felt  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  even  while 
they  armed  themselves  for  their  defence  against  the  enemies, 
which  the  struggle  had  brought  against  their  country,  as  a 
part  of  the  empire.  4A  voice  from  America,'  to  use  the  ani- 
mated language  of  Mr.  Flood6,  'shouted  to  liberty.'  The 
shout  was  eagerly  caught  by  an  impoverished  people,  who 
saw  so  close  an  analogy  in  their  own  calamities ;  and  armed 
as  they  were  for  their  own  defence,  they  felt  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  causing  their  interests  to  be  consulted 
by  the  common  government. 

The  British  minister,  lord  North,  was  not  unwilling  to 
concede  such  advantages  of  commerce,  as  might  be  necessary 
for  relieving  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  and  appears  to  have 
actually  proposed  to  permit  for  this  purpose  some  consider- 
able enlargements  of  its  trade7.  His  intentions  however 
were  so  strenuously  resisted  by  the  active  jealousy  of  the 
trading-towns  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  became  necessary  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  present  themselves  in  an  atti- 
tude, which  might  excite  among  the  British  traders  appre- 
hensions yet  more  alarming,  than  of  the  inconvenience  of  a 
participated  commerce.  In  this  crisis  appeared  the  self- 
armed,  self- embodied  volunteers.  They  demanded  their 
rights,  and  the  angry  jealousies  of  monopolizing  traders  were 
at  once  reduced  to  silence. 

The  volunteer-army  of  Ireland  was  the  creature  of  a  sud- 
den emergency,  acting  upon  the  energies  of  an  ill-governed 
country.  When  the  minister  proposed  to  withdraw  for  the 

6  The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was:  'the  people  caught  the 
sound,  as  it  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  they  continued  it,  till  it  rever- 
berated here.'  7  Knox's  Extra-Official  State-Papers,  app.,  part  i. 
pp.  86:  &c. 
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war  of  America  four  thousand  of  the  regulated  forces  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  substitute  for  them  as  many  foreign  Protestants, 
without  requiring  the  country  to  defray  the  expense  of  these 
troops,  the  four  thousand  men  were  readily  granted  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  but,  with  a  spirit  ominous  of  approaching 
liberty,  the  offer  of  the  gratuitous  protection  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries was  rejected.  The  military  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment was  in  this  manner  considerably  reduced.  The  lord 
lieutenant  on  the  other  hand  declared  to  the  parliament8, 
that  the  exhausted  state  of  the  public  resources  had  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  embody  a  militia,  which,  though  a  civic 
army,  would  have  been  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  government,  and  subject  to  its  control.  When  there- 
fore the  country  was  menaced  with  invasion,  the  people  were 
told  by  the  government  that  they  must  protect  themselves. 
They  obeyed  the  call  with  the  alacrity  of  brave  men,  and 
under  all  the  pressure  of  public  and  private  embarrassment, 
a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army  was  speedily  arrayed9. 
The  government  of  that  day  thought  not  of  the  importance 
of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  control  over  the  men,  who 
were  thus  exhorted  to  embody  themselves  in  arms.  Though 
it  still  affected  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  dominion,  it  had  trans- 
ferred to  its  subjects  the  sword  of  protection  ;  and  the  volun- 
teer army  of  Ireland,  while  it  defied  the  foreign  enemies  of 
the  country,  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious,  that  it  was  the 
army  of  the  people,  and  possessed  the  power  of  vindicating 
their  rights. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  British  minister  of  this  period  to 
favour  the  rise  of  independence  by  the  very  measures,  which 
he  employed  for  its  suppression.  While  the  popular  spirit 
of  resistance  was,  like  a  contagion,  spreading  through  every 
rank,  and  even  weakening  the  attachment  of  the  habitual 
supporters  of  the  government,  he  thought  proper  to  intro- 
duce alterations  into  two  transmitted  money-bills,  thereby 
offending  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament  in  that  important 
particular,  in  which  alone  it  had  continued  to  exist.  The 
question  of  taxation  too  being  the  great  question  at  issue 
with  America,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  his  wish  to  create 

8  Collectanea  Politica,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  •  ID  the  year  1779  it 

amounted  to  forty-two  thousand  men,  and  wua  afterwards  muck  aug- 
mented.— Plowden,  vol.  i.  pp.  492,  529. 
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an  occasion  for  establishing  in  regard  to  the  nearer  country 
the  same  right,  for  which  he  was  then  contending  with  a 
distant  dependency.  His  speculation,  if  he  entertained  it, 
proved  to  be  as  erroneous  in  respect  of  Ireland,  as  in  respect 
of  the  colonies.  His  altered  money-bills  were  rejected  by 
the  Irish  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  government  having 
been  by  this  unseasonable  effort  of  authority  induced  to 
connect  themselves  with  its  adversaries  in  one  unanimous 
opposition. 

Such  was  in  the  year  1779  the  deficiency  of  the  Irish 
treasury,  that  the  country  had  become  dependent  on  Great 
Britain  for  the  subsistence  of  the  remaining  regular  forces10, 
and  actually  received  for  this  purpose  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
This  was  the  crisis  of  the  public  distress,  and  of  the  public 
deliverance.  At  this  time  it  was,  that  the  eloquence  of 
Grattan  kindled  the  flame  of  freedom  in  the  breasts  of  fhe 
parliament,  and  the  Irish  commons  explicitly  declared  to  the 
government  of  the  two  countries,  that  no  temporary  expe- 
dients, but  a  free  trade  alone,  could  save  the  nation  from  the 
ruin,  with  which  it  was  threatened.  The  parliament,  faithful 
to  the  spirit  thus  excited,  proceeded  to  enforce  this  declara- 
tion by  the  menacing  measure  of  granting  the1  supplies  only 
for  the  short  period  of  six  months. 

The  minister  was  alarmed,  and  he  determined  to  conci- 
liate by  concession.  It  seems  however  as  if  his  concessions 
were  fated  to  offend,  instead  of  gratifying.  His  commercial 
concessions,  though  unsatisfactory  to  a  country  demanding 
a  free  trade,  were  as  liberal,  as  the  jealousy  of  the  British 
traders  would  then  permit ;  but  we  must  ascribe  to  himself 
the  folly  of  introducing  alterations  into  bills  transmitted  in 
a  period  of  extreme  agitation  and  excitement.  The  bills 
altered  on  this  occasion  were  not,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
money-bills.  That  folly  he  did  not  venture  to  repeat.  But 
one  of  them  was  a  bill  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
people,  and  the  alteration  was  such,  as  gave  to  the  public 
mind  the  only  impulse,  which  it  then  required  to  receive, 
for  aspiring  to  constitutional  independence.  The  Irish  par- 
liament, not  choosing  that  its  military  establishment  should 
be  longer  regulated  by  a  British  mutiny-law,  transmitted  a 
bill  of  a  similar  import.  The  minister,  as  if  eager  to  in- 
10  Collectanea  Politica,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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demnify  himself  for  commercial  concession  by  constitutional 
spoliation,  introduced  an  alteration,  by  which  the  law  was 
to  be  rendered  perpetual;  and  the  Irish  parliament,  though 
it  passed  the  bill  thus  altered,  was  taught  to  look  to  free- 
dom of  constitution,  as  the  necessary  safeguard  of  freedom 
of  trade,  to  assert  its  own  independence,  while  it  unfettered 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  When  the  minister  had  first, 
by  the  altered  money-bills,  alarmed  the  constitutional  jea- 
lousy of  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  he  had  then,  by 
another  alteration  rendering  the  mutiny-law  perpetual, 
manifested  a  desire  of  securing  to  the  government  the  un- 
controlled direction  of  the  military  power.  No  language 
could  more  explicitly,  or  more  forcibly,  exhort  the  people  of 
Ireland,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  concessions  merely  commer- 
cial, but  to  insist  that  Ireland  should  be  acknowledged  as 
an  independent,  though  not  a  separated  state. 

By  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  whatever  was  yet  wanted 
for  confirming  the  new-formed  patriotism  of  the  habitual 
supporters  of  the  government,  was  at  once  supplied.  The 
glowing  ardour  of  the  national  sentiment  was  poured  into 
the  senate  in  its  most  concentrated  and  potent  form,  and  the 
selfish  speculations  of  private  interest  withered  before  it. 
For  such  an  occasion  eloquence  of  a  peculiar  species  was 
required,  and  the  eloquence  of  this  distinguished  man  was 
peculiar.  The  masterly  character  of  the  illustrious  Chat- 
ham, which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  represents  the  elo- 
quence of  that  great  minister,  as  resembling  neither  the 
torrent  of  Demosthenes,  nor  the  splendid  conflagration  of 
Tully.  The  same  distinctions  may  be  applied  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Irish  orator.  But  neither  can  it  be  said  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  that  of  lord  Chatham,  as 
familiar  and  spontaneous.  His  office  was  not  to  rouse  to 
the  call  of  glory  a  people  enervated  by  the  affluence  of 
commerce,  and  by  the  indolence  of  peace.  The  occasion 
therefore  required  not  an  eloquence  fitted  to  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  human  heart.  The  public  mind 
had  been  already  excited  by  agencies  numerous  and  power- 
ful. The  eloquence  demanded  by  the  occasion  was  such, 
as  might  give  force  and  impression  to  principles  already 
acknowledged  and  felt.  That  of  the  father  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence was  accordingly  sententious  and  poignant,  not 
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flashing  a  new  conviction  on  the  dazzled  mind,  but  deeply 
and  permanently  impressing  the  truths,  of  which  every 
hearer  was  already,  though  less  cogently,  convinced.  Per- 
haps this  very  peculiar  eloquence  cannot  be  more  aptly  cha- 
racterised, than  by  the  observation,  which  Cicero  has  re- 
corded concerning  the  Grecian  Pericles,  that  he  left  stings 
in  the  mind  of  his  hearers  u. 

It  was  among  the  felicities  of  Ireland,  that  it  should  at 
this  time  possess  such  an  organ,  for  transfusing  into  its 
parliament  the  spirit  of  its  people.  It  was  also  its  good 
fortune,  that  its  self- created  armament  should  find  a  leader, 
with  whom  its  interests  were  secure  from  violation.  That 
leader  was  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  whose  political  life  was 
commensurate  with  the  independence,  as  it  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.  With  the  early  efforts  of  the 
independent  Lucas  we  find  his  name  associated ;  the  meri- 
dian glory  of  the  volunteers  encircled  with  its  splendour  his 
pure  and  dignified  patriotism ;  and  he  seemed  to  sink  into 
the  grave  at  the  prospect  of  the  incorporating  union,  which 
terminated  the  political  independence  of  a  country  so  long, 
and  so  sincerely  cherished.  Though  alive  to  the  dignity  of 
exalted  rank,  he  had  never  been  led  to  engage  himself  in 
the  cabals  of  an  oligarchy ;  though  sensible  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  enjoying  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  could 
resolve  to  risk  his  popularity,  when  they  would  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  limit,  which  he  conceived  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  genuine  patriotism.  The  conciliating  elegance 
of  his  manners  was  characteristic  of  the  balanced  temper 
of  his  mind ;  and  Mr.  Burke  once  remarked  to  the  author, 
that  he  was  the  only  man  within  his  knowledge,  Mr.  Fox 
not  excepted,  whom  a  love  of  popularity  had  not  vulgarised. 
Yielding  at  an  early  age12,  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  resided  in 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  then  less  connected 
than  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  and  where  he  could 
not  then  find  those  objects  of  art  and  refinement,  by  which 

11  Tantam  in  eo  vim  fuisse,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus,  qui  audisseni, 
quasi  aculeos  quosdam  relinqueret. — De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

12  This  brief  account  of  the  political  life  of  the  earl  of  Charlemont 
was  given  by  himself  to  (he  author,  when  he  was  lamenting  the  incor- 
porating union,  which  in  his  judgment  blasted  all  hope  of  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland, 
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he  had  been  accustomed  to  be  interested.  There,  and  in 
its  vicinity,  he  lavished  his  fortune  in  building,  that  he 
might  create  for  himself  an  interest,  which  he  saw  nothing 
around  him  fitted  to  supply  ;  and,  while  he  watched  over 
the  political  interests  of  his  country,  he  laboured,  by  the 
institution,  and  the  unwearied  support,  of  an  academy,  to 
introduce  habits  of  reflection  and  enquiry  among  a  convi- 
vially  dissipated  people. 

While  the  British  parliament  had  separated,  early  in  the 
year  1779,  without  satisfying  the  expectations  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was,  by  a  lorfg  recess 13,  with- 
held from  the  consideration  of  the  public  grievances,  the 
national  spirit  was  left  to  work  out  its  own  deliverance.  In 
this  interruption  of  domestic,  and  neglect  of  external  legis- 
lation, was  arrayed  the  volunteer  army,  eager  to  defend  the 
country  from  invasion,  but  irritated  at  the  disregard  of  its 
sufferings,  which  had  been  manifested  by  the  government. 
When  military  associations  had  been  formed  in  every  part 
of  Ireland,  the  tendency  towards  union,  natural  to  men 
engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  not  yet  separated  by  any 
repugnance  of  political  principles,  was  speedily  exhibited. 
In  the  following  year  they  began  to  assemble  in  large  bodies 
for  reviews,  by  which,  while  their  strength  was  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  to  admiring  multitudes,  they  acquired  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  and  were  led  to  communicate  and 
co-operate  for  political  purposes.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1782,  was  convened  at  Dungannon  the  memorable  meeting 
of  the  delegates  of  the  volunteer  associations  of  the  north- 
ern province,  in  which  was  framed  the  decisive  exposition 
of  the  demands  of  Ireland. 

The  earl  of  Harcourt  had,  in  the  year  1777.  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  this  nobleman  had  himself,  in  the  year 
1780,  been  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  It  was  re- 
marked by  the  late  earl  of  Clare,  that  the  imbecility  of 
lord  Buckinghamshire  had  arrayed  the  volunteer  army. 
The  object  of  the  government  of  his  successor  appears  to 
have  been  to  repress  the  spirit,  which  had  begun  to  be  re- 
garded with  alarm.  It  actually  excited  that  spirit  to  new 

13  From  the  se  ond  of  September  in  the  year  1780  to  the  ninth  of 
October  in  the  year  1781. — Collectanea  Politica,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  Ib7. 
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and  more  energetic  exertions.  When  the  armed  people  of 
Irelar  d  saw,  that  their  representatives  had  begun  to  resume 
their  former  tone,  and  to  negative  every  proposal  for  estab- 
lishing a  free  constitution,  they  felt  that  they  must  rely 
upon  themselves  for  the  attainment  of  their  object.  The 
call  for  a  provincial  convention  was  then  uttered  by  one 
corps,  and  eagerly  answered  by  the  rest;  and  the  resolutions 
of  Dungannon,  urged  by  the  eloquence  of  Grattan,  restored 
to  the  parliament  the  unanimity  of  the  year  1779,  and 
effected  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  The 
question  of  a  free  trade  had  been  carried  in  the  government 
of  lord  Buckinghamshire,  the  indecision  of  that  viceroy 
having  given  to  the  measure  the  appearance  of  being  favoured 
by  the  government u. 

The  war,  which  had  created  the  critical  embarrassment  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  had  at  the  same  time  exhibited  the 
animating  example  of  a  struggle  for  independence,  at  length 
by  its  disasters  displaced  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  leaders  of  a  party,  which  in  opposition 
had  advocated  the  cause  of  freedom.  This  change  having 
occurred  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Dun- 
gannon, the  representation,  which  arose  from  the  resolutions 
framed  at  that  meeting,  was  received  in  a  willing  parliament, 
and  the  free  constitution  of  Ireland,  destined  to  so  short  an 
existence,  was  voted  by  acclamation  in  the  one  country,  and 
conceded  without  restrictions  or  conditions  in  the  other. 

To  the  popular  view  everything  in  Ireland  was  at  this 
time  brilliant  and  triumphant.  The  energies  of  a  whole 
people  had  been  excited  by  domestic  distress  and  foreign 
danger  ;  and  these  energies,  while  they  effectually  protected 
the  country  from  external  insult,  had  been  successfully  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
commerce  and  constitution.  The  interests  of  the  country 
were  however,  even  in  this  moment  of  gratification,  beset 
by  the  most  alarming  dangers.  An  armed  people  had  dic- 

14  When  that  question  was  agitated  in  the  house  of  commons,  there 
were  just  forty-seven  members  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  measure  ; 
but  Mr.  Conolly,  brother-in-law  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  having  spoken 
in  favour  of  it,  the  secretary,  Sir  R.  Heron,  having  sat  silent  and  in- 
efficient, and  Mr.  Clements,  who  held  a  considerable  office,  having 
then  recommended  it,  the  house  supposed  that  it  was  favoured  by  the 
g overnment,  and  it  was  carried. 
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tated  to  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries.  The  forms 
of  the  government  were  preserved,  for  the  lords  and  com- 
mons authenticated  the  measures,  by  which  it  was  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  was  distinctly  felt,  that  the  volunteer  associa- 
tions possessed  a  power  independent  of  the  government,  and 
capable  of  controlling  its  operations. 

Perhaps  no  other  history  can  boast  an  example  of  so  great  a 
power,  brought  to  act  with  effect  on  the  existing  government 
of  a  country,  and,  when  its  proper  purpose  had  been  at- 
tained, relaxing  itself  again  by  degrees  into  a  civil  subordi- 
nation and  tranquillity,  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  welfare.  The  volunteer  army  of  Ireland  has 
on  this  account,  even  more  than  for  its  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, been  the  subject  of  merited  encomium.  Instead  of 
the  intemperance  of  triumph,  advancing  beyond  the  limit  of 
sober  exertion,  and  eager  to  manifest  its  superiority  by  suc- 
cessive changes  of  the  government,  the  military  was  rapidly 
transformed  into  the  civic  character,  an  armed  multitude 
appearing  to  be  actuated  only  by  a  rational  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages,  which  it  had  obtained. 

Much  of  this  merit  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
soundness  of  the  disposition,  by  which  the  volunteers  had 
been  originally  prompted.  The  grievances  of  Ireland  had 
been  numerous  and  oppressive,  and  the  crisis,  which 'called 
the  volunteers  into  action,  had  been  sudden  and  urgent. 
A  desire  of  removing  real  and  obvious  evils  was  accordingly 
the  only  disposition,  which  the  occasion  was  fitted  to  gene- 
rate, or  the  time  had  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  The  principles  too  of  the  Irish  volunteers 
had  been  received  from  the  British  constitution,  for  the  cor- 
rupted monarchy  of  France  had  not  yet  engendered  the  wild 
democracy,  which  soon  afterwards  infested  the  world. 
Though  there  existed  among  them  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  maintain  their  importance,  and  to  seek  further  advan- 
tages, yet  it  operated  but  feebly  on  the  whole  body  con- 
trolled as  it  was  by  the  habit  of  orderly  submission  to  au- 
thority. 

The  volunteer  army  however  contained  within  itself  a 
principle  of  division  and  debility,  which  naturally  tended  to 
paralyse  its  exertions,  when  its  original  objects  had  been  at- 
tained. It  had  been  formed  out  of  a  divided  people,  and 

VOL.  iv.  u 
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was  necessarily  affected  by  their  divisions.  The  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  northern  province,  though  most  opposed  in  re- 
ligious tenets  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  in  the  year 
1780  relieved  from  the  disqualification  of  the  test-act,  were 
impelled  by  a  more  vehement  love  of  general  liberty,  to  seek 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  popular  power.  Many  Roman  Catholics, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  permitted  to  arm  themselves  for 
the  emergency  of  the  national  defence  ;  the  sympathy  of  a 
common  cause  had  overcome  much  of  the  alienation,  which 
had  hitherto  repelled  them  from  the  confidence  of  Protest- 
ants ;  and  many  of  the  latter  had  even  begun  to  consider 
them  as  justly  entitled  to  participate  the  advantages  of  that 
constitution,  which  they  had  assisted  to  vindicate.  In  these 
circumstances  a  party  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and 
accordingly,  among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Dungannon. 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  advantages,  which  four 
years  before  had  been  granted  to  that  description  of  their 
fellow-subjects 15. 

This  new  party  did  not  begin  to  produce  any  actual  di- 
vision, until  more  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the 
convention  of  Dungannon,  when,  in  an  address  presented 
by  the  northern  volunteers  to  their  general,  the  earl  of 
Charlemont,  it  was  intimated,  that  it  was  expedient  to  in- 
vite the  assistance  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  attainment  of  their  grand  object,  a 
reformation  of  the  house  of  commons.  That  nobleman, 
however,  gratified  as  he  was  by  the  attachment  of  his 
civic  soldiers,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  his  reply,  that 
his  principles  did  not  permit  him  to  connect  the  cause  of 
reform  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  volunteers  became  a  divided  and  enfeebled  body. 
A  national  convention  of  the  volunteer  army  was  indeed  soon 

15  The  question  of  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  was 
in  the  year  1778  first  brought  forward  by  the  government,  agreeably  to 
the  example  of  the  British  parliament.  To  defeat  it  a  clause  was 
added,  repealing  the  sacramental  test ;  but  the  bill  was  returned  with- 
out the  clause.  By  this  law  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hold 
lands  by  leases  for  nine  hundred,  and  ninety-nine  years,  a  tenure 
prescribed  for  the  exclusion  of  the  elective  franchise,  which  was  not 
conceded  until  the  year  1793.  The  Presbyterians  were  in  the  year 
1780  relieved  from  the  sacramental  lest. 
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afterwards  assembled  by  delegation  in  the  capital ;  tut  that 
army,  in  losing  its  unanimity,  had  lost  its  strength  and  im- 
portance. Many,  and  among  these  some  of  its  most  respect- 
able members,  chose  to  absent  themselves  from  the  meet- 
ing16; and,  when  its  attempt  to  effect  by  intimidation  a 
reform  of  the  house  of  commons  was  encountered  by  a  firm 
resistance,  the  assembly  was  adjourned  to  meet  no  more. 

While  this  dissension  was  neutralising  the  energy  of  the 
general  body,  another  was  diminishing  the  importance  of  its 
parliamentary  leaders.  This  related  to  the  constitutional 
advantage  already  obtained,  for  the  question  of  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  not  yet  brought 
before  the  parliament. 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  fervour  of  his  gratitude  for  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  his  country,  moved  an  address  to  the  king, 
in  which,  with  the  blindness  of  human  confidence,  he  ven- 
tured to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  no  question  of  constitution 
could  thenceforward  exist  between  the  two  nations,  capable 
of  interrupting  their  harmony.  Two  persons  only  dissented 
from  this  expression  of  entire  satisfaction ;  but  the  question 
concerning  the  sufficiency  of  the  simple  repeal  of  the  offen- 
sive act  of  George  I.17,  which  was  soon  afterwards  agitated 
by  Mr.  Flood,  demonstrated  that  the  adjustment  was  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  even  in  regard  to  that  very  claim,  which 
it  had  professed  to  settle.  The  act  of  George  I.,  by  which 
the  legislative  superiority  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  Ireland  had  been  declared,  was  repealed  in  the 
year  1782,  agreeably  to  the  requisition  of  Mr.  Grattan.  Mr. 
Flood  however  contended  that,  as  the  act  of  George  I.  had 
been  merely  declaratory,  the  simple  repeal  of  that  act  but 
withdrew  an  offensive  declaration,  without  renouncing  the 
principle,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
rights  of  Ireland,  that  the  British  legislature  should  formally 
abandon  the  claim,  which  that  act  had  asserted.  Mr.  Grat- 
tan on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  the  se- 

16  The  military  convention,  assembled  at  the  Rotunda,  committed  its 
resolution  to  Mr.  Flood,  who  communicated  it  to  the  house  of  commons 
wearing  his  volunteer  uniform,  the  convention  having  in  the  meantime 
adjourned  its  meeting  to  the  next  day,  that  it  might  receive  his  report 
of  the  reception,  which  the  communication  should  have  experienced. 

n  Passed  in  the  year  1719,  commonly  named  the  act  ol  the  sixth  of 
George  I. 
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curity  already  received,  resisting  the  proposal  of  requiring 
an  explicit  renunciation  of  the  principle,  as  unnecessarily  of- 
fensive to  Great  Britain. 

Consenting  in  the  desire  of  establishing  the  freedom  of 
their  country,  and  differing  only  about  the  nature  of  the  se- 
curity, which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain,  these  two  distin- 
guished men-  contended  in  the  same  spirit,  in  which  they 
might  have  laboured  to  expose  its  most  abandoned  betrayer. 
The  question  of  the  simple  repeal,  agitated  with  vehemence 
and  personal  animosity,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
force  of  the  independent  party  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Flood  had  possessed  himself  of  the  post  of  popularity, 
and  a  torrent  of  public  odium  was  poured  upon  the  man,  who 
had  recently  been  addressed  from  every  side  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  and  had  justly  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  na- 
tional grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

In  these  circumstances  a  decisive  blow  was  given  to  the 
volunteer  associations,  which  at  that  time  had  fulfilled  every 
purpose  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  regular  govern- 
ment. The  mandate  of  the  military  convention  was  rejected 
by  the  house  of  commons,  as  issued  by  a  body  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  and  destructive  of  its  freedom ;  the  volun- 
teers, already  enfeebled  by  disunion  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  sunk  under  the  manifest  and  alarming  irregularity 
of  their  national  delegation ;  and  the  public,  seeing  in  the 
termination  of  the  war  a  removal  of  the  original  necessity  of 
their  services,  and  in  the  occupations  of  peace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  realising  the  advantages,  which  these  had  procured, 
beheld  with  indifference  their  present  disgrace,  and  subse- 
quent dissolution. 

Mr.  Flood  possessed  powerful  claims  on  the  affectionate 
regard  of  his  countrymen.  Less  conspicuous  than  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  in  the  immediate  crisis  of  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  he  was 
however  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  asserted  the  rights 
of  his  country  in  a  much  earlier  period,  when  his  efforts 
were  not  equally  animated  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  He 
was  disgusted  at  seeing  the  constitution  of  Ireland  but  a 
shadow  of  that,  which  it  affected  to  resemble.  The  parlia- 
ments were  continued  during  entire  reigns  ;  the  privy  coun- 
cils of  both  countries  were  members  of  the  Irish  legislature  ; 
the  judges  held  their  offices  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
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government ;  no  right  of  habeas  corpus  existed  for  protection 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment;  the  trade  of  Ireland  was 
fettered  by  restrictions  even  more  rigorous  than  those  of  a 
colonial  dependency ;  and  the  military  force,  though  paid  by 
Ireland,  was  governed  under  the  mutiny-law  of  Great  Britain. 
This  very  imperfect  semblance  of  the  British  constitution 
first  received  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  its  original,  when 
Mr.  Flood  successfully  pressed  the  bill  for  limiting  the  du- 
ration of  the  parliament ;  the  attack  of  Poyning's  law,  which 
had  subjected  the  parliament  to  the  control  of  the  two  privy 
councils,  was  commenced  by  him ;  when  the  extension  of 
trade  was  by  the  public  necessities  forced  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  government,  he  was  the  person,  who  proposed 
to  reject  all  modifications,  and  to  demand  at  once  its  entire 
freedom ;  and,  when  at  length  the  people  were  roused  to 
assert  the  claim  of  an  independent  government,  he  spurned 
from  him  a  valuable  office,  and  enlisted  himself  among  the 
champions  of  liberty.  The  author  has  also  been  informed, 
that  he  had  first  brought  into  the  general  meetings  of  the 
house  of  commons  the  struggle  of  its  parties,  which  had  be- 
fore been  managed  wholly  in  the  committee  of  accounts,  so 
that  by  him  was  even  begun  the  practice  of  disposing  of  this 
important  business  in  the  freedom  of  a  popular  assembly. 

With  all  these  pretensions  to  public  favour,  Mr.  Flood 
was  never  eminently  popular.  When  he  exerted  his  earlier 
efforts  for  his  country,  the  voice  of  the  people  possessed  little 
power ;  when  that  voice  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  pitch, 
which  appalled  the  government,  he  had  been  discredited  by 
accepting  an  official  situation.  His  abandonment  of  his 
office  should  have  effaced  the  unfavourable  impression  made 
by  his  appointment,  and  even  have  procured  for  him  the 
fume  of  political  integrity ;  but  a  new  candidate  had  in  the 
interval  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  leaving  for  him 
but  a  secondary  estimation.  His  eloquence  too,  though  of 
a  high  and  powerful  description,  was  not  equally  fitted  with 
that  of  his  competitor,  for  interesting  the  public.  More 
anxious  to  enforce  by  argument,  than  to  impress  by  senten- 
tiousness,  he  was  often  grand,  but  seldom  affecting.  His 
classical  admiration  was  directed  to  the  Grecian  orator,  but 
in  his  practice  he  seemed  rather  to  have  proposed  Aristotle 
as  his  model ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  author  is  that  he 
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was  not  so  frequently  transported  by  his  energy,  as  he  was 
surprised  that  so  much  logic  could  be  expressed  with  so 
much  eloquence. 

Such  a  man  was  well  qualified  to  support  a  division  in  a 
popular  party,  though  not  to  assume  a  decisive  pre-eminence 
in  its  measures.  The  peremptory  manhood  of  his  character 
threw  him  out  from  the  general  combination,  and  prompted 
him  to  take  a  distinct  and  peculiar  course  ;  his  argumentative 
eloquence,  though  ill  fitted  to  excite,  or  to  direct,  a  popular 
enthusiasm,  enforced  almost  irresistibly  the  principle,  upon 
which  he  separated  himself  from  his  brother-patriots ;  and 
the  numerous  services  of  his  political  life,  however  depre- 
ciated by  his  temporary  accession  to  the  party  of  the  govern- 
ment, commanded  no  inconsiderable  tribute  of  the  respect  of 
his  country.  During  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the 
simple  repeal  he  was  indeed  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
popularity,  his  rival  having  sunk  even  to  reprobation ;  but, 
when  this  question  was  laid  at  rest  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  the  basis  of  his  popularity  was  withdrawn  from  be- 
neath him,  and  he  yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  the  restored 
credit  of  Mr.  Grattan.  His  popularity  was  destroyed,  when 
the  house  of  commons  rejected  the  measure  of  the  military 
convention,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  introduce  into  that 
assembly.  Even  his  personal  reputation  was  lowered  by  his 
imprudent  attempt  to  display  his  abilities  before  the  com- 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  an  auditory  not  accustomed  to  his 
peculiarities,  and  not  favourable  to  his  pretensions.  At 
length,  almost  forgotten  by  that  public,  of  which  he  had  been 
for  a  time  the  chief  favourite,  and  estranged  from  every  po- 
litical connexion  by  the  unaccommodating  decisiveness  of  his 
character,  he  ended  his  career  in  a  virtual  exclusion  from  the 
parliaments  of  the  two  countries 18. 

In  the  important  change,  which  had  been  effected  in  the 
situation  of  Ireland,  enough  had  been  done  for  Irish  liberty, 
but  nothing  for  securing  the  combination  and  consistency 
of  the  empire.  This  had  become  an  association  of  two 
distinct  monarchies,  connected  by  a  common  executive  au- 
thority, but  actuated  by  separate  legislative  wills,  and  liable 

18  Mr.  Grattan  survived  to  sit  several  years  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment after  the  union,  having,  as  he  himself  observed,  *  sat  by  the  cradle 
of  Irish  independence,  and  followed  its  hearse.' 
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to  be  impelled  into  mutual  opposition19.  It  had  been  the 
wish,  and  was  at  one  time  the  expectation  of  the  duke  of 
Portland,  that  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries'  should 
be  ascertained  by  some  explicit  stipulation  of  their  respective 
parliaments,  which  should  establish  the  supremacy  of  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  imperial  con- 
cern, and  of  general  commerce,  subjecting  Ireland  to  a  rated 
contribution  for  the  exigencies  of  war.  But  he  soon  saw 
reason  for  abandoning  the  project  as  impracticable,  and  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries  was  left  to  be 
determined  by  subsequent  events.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
was  then  too  much  elevated  by  the  triumph  of  their  recent 
acquisitions,  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  negotiation  for 
regulating  the  commerce,  which  they  had  obtained  as  free, 
and  for  modifying  the  independence,  which  they  had  vindi- 
cated as  complete. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  end  of  tine  government 
of  lord  Northing  ton  in  the  year  1784,  to  the  union  in  the 
year  i  800. 

The  commercial  adjustment  rejected  in  the  year  1785 — The  question 
of  the  regency,  1789— The  united  Irishmen  associated,  1791 — The 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise,  1793 — The  as- 
sociation of  the  united  Irishmen  became  secret.  1794 — Completely 
organised,  1796 — The  opposition  seceded  from  the  parliament,  1797 
—The  rebellion,  1798— The  union,  1800— Goldsmith. 

IT  was  discovered,  in  the  year  1785,  that  the  regulation  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
involved  a  constitutional  question  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty.  The  free  trade,  which  had  been  conceded  to 
Ireland,  had  left  undetermined  the  conditions  of  that  in- 
tercourse, which  intimately  affected  various  interfering  inte- 
rests. It  became  necessary  therefore  to  enter  into  a  con- 

19  Lord  Clare,  quoted  by  Plowden,  vol.  i.  p.  611,  note. 
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sideration  of  the  manner,  in  which  it  should  be  arranged  ; 
and  this  discussion  brought  forward  the  imperial  question 
of  legislating  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  year  1784, 
the  clamours  of  the  Irish  manufacturers  for  protecting  duties 
gave  occasion  to  an  address  of  the  house  of  commons,  in 
which  that  assembly  expressed  its  hope,  that  before  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  session  a  plan  might  be 
arranged,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  reciprocal  commerce  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  ensuing  session  was  accordingly 
opened  with  a  speech,  in  which  such  an  adjustment  was 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  parliament,  and  a  plan 
for  effecting  it  was  shortly  afterwards  proposed  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  arrangement,  as  it  was  thus  originally  proposed, 
was  speedily  approved  with  scarcely  any  disagreement.  But, 
when  it  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  the  minister  was  compelled  to  introduce  into 
it  a  number  of  modifications,  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
adjustment  was  essentially  affected.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were  importunate  for  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  leader  of  the  opposition1,  Mr.  Fox,  contended  for  the 
necessity  of  reserving  to  Great  Britain  the  entire  guardian- 
ship and  direction  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  had 
recently  overthrown  the  power  of  that  statesman,  was  on 
this  occasion  united  with  his  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of 
Ireland,  as  interfering  with  its  monopoly.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  original  ten  propositions,  which  in  the  Irish 
parliament  had  been  increased  to  eleven,  were  further  aug- 
mented to  twenty ;  and  a  code  of  commercial  regulation 
was  formed,  which  imposed  various  restrictions  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ireland,  and  conditioned  for  the  surrender 
of  much  of  its  legislative  independence.  The  measure, 
thus  altered,  encountered  in  Ireland  an  opposition,  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  The  public  feeling  was  arrayed 
against  a  system  so  injurious  to  the  recent  acquisitions  of 
the  country,  and  the  powers  of  the  two  great  orators  of  the 
time  were  emulously  exerted  in  exposing  the  iniquity  of  its 
provisions.  The  measure,  though  still  supported  by  a  small 

1  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 
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majority  of  the  commons,  was  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment as  impracticable. 

To  reconcile  the  commercial  interests  of  two  countries, 
circumstanced  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  at  that 
period,  was  indeed  no  easy  task.  Great  Britain,  though 
loaded  with  public  incumbrances,  maintained  her  extensive 
trade  by  the  great  accumulations  of  private  capital,  while 
Ireland,  exempt  from  any  grievous  oppression  of  public 
burdens,  but  also  destitute  of  the  powerful  resource  of  pri- 
vate capital,  was  forced  to  stimulate  by  numerous  bounties 
an  unpractised  and  unenterprising  commerce.  Between  two 
nations  so  diversely  situated,  to  frame  an  adjustment  essen- 
tially equitable  might  confound  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The 
difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  which  had  converted  a  colonial  into  a  foreign 
trade  of  great  and  growing  importance.  The  question  of 
the  channel-trade  involved  the  consideration  of  colonial 
produce,  and  the  similarity  of  their  productions  connected 
the  traffic  of  the  independent  states  with  that  of  the  re- 
maining colonies.  This  was  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
merce, to  which  Ireland  might  look  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence of  hope.  The  position  of  the  country  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  intercourse  ;  the  frequent  migration  of 
the  people  had  established  a  multiplied  relation  of  personal 
connexion ;  and  the  two  nations,  having  begun  together 
the  career  of  independence,  seemed  destined  by  Providence 
itself  to  maintain  a  sympathy  of  public  feeling. 

The  necessary  difficulties  of  the  arrangement  appear  to 
have  been  increased  by  the  vain  desire  of  the  British  par- 
liament, to  resume  in  the  tranquillity  of  peace  a  portion  of 
the  concessions,  which  had  been  extorted  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties of  war.  That  parliament  had  indeed2,  in  the  very 
moment  of  its  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  Ireland,  re- 
solved that  it  was  expedient  to  ascertain  by  some  express 
provisions  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Irish  parliament  however,  satisfied  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  independence,  took  no  notice  of  the 
declaration,  and  the  two  governments  remained  connected 
only  by  the  common  sovereignty  of  the  crown.  The  hope 
of  introducing  a  modification  of  the  legislative  independence 
2  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  601,  605. 
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of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  from  that  time  abandoned, 
until  the  arrangement  of  a  commercial  treaty  had  come  into 
discussion.  Then  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  the 
favourable  moment  had  arrived.  While  Ireland  was  re- 
quired to  concede  her  unshackled  industry  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  British  manufacturers,  and  a  large  portion  of  foreign 
commerce  to  the  colonial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  East  India  Company,  she  was  also  required  to  surrender 
to  the  imperial  regulation  of  the  sister-country  everything, 
which  might  distinguish  her  own  parliament  from  a  mere 
council  of  municipal  administration.  The  failure  of  the 
measure,  which  indeed  might  have  been  foreseen,  served  to3 
illustrate  the  embarrassments  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  countries. 

This  specimen  of  these  difficulties  was  exhibited  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  British,  the  next  in  that  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  and,  as  the  dissension  had  in  the  one  case  arisen 
on  a  question  of  commerce,  so  did  it  arise  in  the  other  on 
a  question  of  constitution. 

This  other  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the  first  of  those 
grievous  visitations,  with  which  the  reigning  sovereign  was 
afflicted.  While  the  British  minister  procured  the  con- 
currence of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the  adoption 
of  a  plan,  for  restricting  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
the  regent  during  the  incapacity  of  the  king,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  favourable  to  the 
measure  advocated  by  the  British  opposition,  which  would 
have  vested  in  the  heir  apparent  a  sovereignty  entire  and 
unrestrained.  It  was  natural  that  the  Irish  opposition 
should,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  associate  itself  with 
the  party,  from  which,  when  in  the  possession  of  power, 
the  country  had  received  its  independence.  Individuals 
also  regarded  the  crisis  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  grati- 
fying and  strengthening  a  party,  from  the  aggrandisement 
of  which  they  might  expect  to  derive  advantages  to  them- 
selves. It  seems  too  to  have  been  very  generally  felt,  that 
Ireland  had  then  an  imperial  question  to  negotiate,  and  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  every  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 

3  The  measure  of  a  legislative  union  was  accordingly  suggested  by 
the  marquess  of  Lansdown  in  a  debate  on  this  measure  in  the  British 
house  of  lords. 
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occasion.  So  heterogeneous  were  the  members  of  this 
new  combination,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  record 
their  union  by  a  written  engagement.  So  avowed  was  the 
speculation  of  personal  advantage,  that  one  individual  be- 
came notorious,  for  justifying  his  defection  from  the  party 
of  the  government,  by  pleading  that  it  was  but  a  guess,  and 
he  had  guessed  wrong. 

The  lord  lieutenant  had  postponed,  as  long  as  was  pos- 
sible, the  meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament,  while  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  retain  in  their  ranks  the  customary  ma- 
jority of  the  government.  It  at  length  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  trial,  which  proved 
unfavourable,  the  opposition  having  acquired  a  decisive 
superiority.  The  two  houses  accordingly  determined  to 
address  the  prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to  assume  the 
entire  exercise  of  the  royal  functions.  The  chief  governor 
having  refused  to  transmit  their  address,  alleging  that  such 
an  act  would  exceed  the  powers,  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, the  house  of  commons  voted  a  censure  of  his  con- 
duct, and  a  deputation,  composed  of  the  most  respected  lords 
and  commoners  was  then  sent,  to  communicate  to  the  prince 
the  concurrent  wishes  of  the  two  houses.  The  delays  of  the 
Irish  government  however,  though  they  had  failed  to  hin- 
der this  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  parliament,  ef- 
fectually frustrated  its  operation,  for  the  deputies  of  the 
parliament  arrived  so  late,  that  the  prince  could  only  thank 
them  for  the  zeal,  which  they  had  manifested  in  his  cause. 

The  failure  of  the  commercial  treaty  had  exhibited  the 
impracticability  of  adjusting  the  commercial  pretensions  of 
the  two  countries,  and  the  disagreement  in  regard  to  the 
regency  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  dissension  on 
some  question  directly  affecting  their  connexion.  Within 
seven  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Ireland  the  one  transaction  had  displayed  a  commercial,  the 
other  a  political  rivalry ;  and  both  together  manifested  al- 
most all  the  alienation,  which  could  exist  between  two  coun- 
tries governed  by  a  common  sovereign4.  What  should  be 
the  final  result  of  this  alienation,  depended  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  on  the  composition  of  the 
4  Religious  alienation  did  not  at  this  time  operate 
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Irish  p.?ople.  If  the  Irish  parliament  were  closely  connected 
in  interest  with  the  people,  and  that  people  were  bound  to- 
gether in  an  unanimity  of  public  feeling,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  spirit  of  national  independence  would  impel 
the  legislature  into  some  direct  and  fatal  collision  with  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  par- 
liament were  but  very  imperfectly  connected  with  the 
people,  and  the  people  divided  between  two  contending  in- 
terests, the  result  would  not  less  naturally  be,  that  in  some 
crisis  of  public  difficulty  the  Irish  legislature  should  yield, 
in  its  own  essential  weakness,  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
legislature  of  the  better  constituted  and  more  powerful  go- 
vernment, relinquishing  in  an  incorporate  union  its  separate 
existence. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland5  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
year  1295,  and  was  consequently  in  its  origin  but  forty-one 
years  later  than  the  first  convocation  of  representatives  of 
counties  in  England,  and  but  twelve  years  later  than  the 
first  introduction  of  representatives  of  boroughs  in  that 
country.  Seventy-two  years  however  elapsed  from  this 
commencement  to  the  parliament  of  Kilkenny,  the  first  con- 
vention, which  appears  to  have  properly  merited  the  name. 
Feeble  and  irregular  must  have  been,  even  after  this  time, 
the  authority  of  the  Irish  parliament,  since  one  hundred 
and  twenty- eight  years  afterwards  it  enacted  for  its  own 
protection  that  very  law  of  Poynings,  which  afterwards  be- 
came an  object  of  universal  execration,  as  not  consistent 
with  the  independence  of  a  national  legislature.  Nor  was 
it  more  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  than  to 
the  protection  of  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  king,  the 
river  Barrow6,  thirty  miles  westward  from  Dublin,  being  at 
that  time  proverbially  the  boundary  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
number  of  its  members  was  accordingly  much  less  consi- 
derable than  in  later  times.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  there  were  only  thirteen  counties  and  thirty- 
four  boroughs7,  which  sent  representatives  to  the  parlia- 
ment, so  that  the  house  of  commons  could  then  consist  of 
only  nine-four  members.  The  commons  assembled  by  Eli- 
zabeth in  the  year  1560  amounted  only  to  seventy-six8. 

5  Hist,  of  the  Political  Connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, p.  37.  London.  1780.  6  Ibid.,  p.  97.  7  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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That  queen  however  having  at  length  effected  the  reduction 
of  the  entire  island,  the  whole  was  by  her  successor  dis- 
tributed into  counties  sending  representatives ;  and,  when 
parliaments  had  been  interrupted  during  twenty  -  seven 
years9,  the  first  general  parliament  of 'Ireland  was  convened 
in  the  year  1614.  James  I.  on  this  occasion,  while  he 
added  to  the  house  of  commons  the  representatives  of 
seventeen  new  counties,  augmented  the  number  of  boroughs 
by  forty  new  incorporations,  a  measure  adopted  expressly 
for  securing  a  majority  against  the  recusants10,  and  which, 
in  an  assembly  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  members, 
did  actually  procure  for  the  government  an  excess  of  only 
twenty-four.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  borough-system  of 
Ireland,  and  the  recusant  lords  of  the  pale  protested  against 
the  measures  of  erecting  petty  villages  into  corporations11, 
in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  the  patriots  of  a  later 
time  inveighed  against  the  inequality  of  representation,  as 
an  indefensible  corruption  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  government.  When  Roman  Catholics  were  at  length 
excluded  from  the  Irish  parliament,  the  borough-system,  no 
longer  required  as  a  defence  against  recusants,  became  a 
support  of  the  government,  or  rather  of  the  Irish  oligarchy, 
against  the  popular  interest. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  free  trade  had  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  ensuring  its  permanence  by  the  independence 
of  the  legislature,  so  the  emancipation  of  the  legislature  from 
external  control  as  naturally  directed  the  wishes  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  further  attempt  of  purifying  it  from  internal  influ- 
ence. That  the  latter  effort  should  be  exerted  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  was  perhaps  the  result  of  an  emulation  of  a 
similar  proceeding  in  England.  This  was  accordingly  the 
object  of  the  military  convention  assembled  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1783,  a  formidable  congress  representing  a  self-enrolled 
and  unpaid  army,  and  calling  on  the  government  of  the 
country  to  submit  itself  to  public  opinion,  and  to  rectify  its 
constitution  as  should  be  required.  Mr.  Flood,  agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  the  convention,  introduced  the  measure  into 
the  house  of  commons,  though  without  avowing  himself  the 
delegate  of  a  military  assembly.  The  proposal  was  firmly 

9  Hist,  of  the  Political  Connexion  &c.,  p.  134.  10  I.eland,  vol. 

ii.  p.  447.  "  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442—444. 
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resisted,  as  a  dangerous  example  of  the  dictation  of  an  armed 
body  ;  and  this  earliest  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform  in  Ireland,  ended  in  giving  a  shock  to  the 
volunteer  system,  by  which  it  had  been  originated.  The 
effort  was  renewed  in  the  following  year  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, simply  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  ;  but,  though  the 
measure  was  not  then  exposed  to  the  same  powerful  objec- 
tion, it  was  still  resisted  by  a  majority  so  considerable,  that 
it  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

In  the  interval  between  the  establishment  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence and  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  regency, 
the  parliamentary  parties  of  Ireland  had  not  received  any  dis- 
tinct formation.  The  great  struggle  of  the  regency  gave  a 
beginning  to  the  division,  an  intimate  connexion  being  at 
that  time  formed  between  those  portions  of  the  British  and 
Irish  parliaments,  which  agreed  in  proposing  to  invest  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  crown  with  the  entire  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Most  indeed  of  those  members  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, who  then  went  over  from  the  government  to  the 
opposition,  returned  to  their  former  connexion,  as  soon  as 
the  recovery  of  the  king  had  convinced  them  of  the  impru- 
dence of  the  speculation  ;  but  the  family  of  P&nsonby,  with 
that  characteristic  spirit,  which  in  the  government  of  lord 
Townshend  had  spurned  the  chair  of  the  house  of  commons, 
refused  to  support  a  lord  lieutenant  on  whom  they  had  voted 
a  censure,  and  remained  some  time  in  opposition. 

The  government,  after  this  struggle,  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  means  of  resisting  the  opposition,  to  which  it  had 
given  being.  Though  the  professed  principle  of  the  mar- 
quess of  Buckingham,  then  lord  lieutenant,  had  been  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigilant  and  severe  economy,  the  sources 
of  influence  were  opened  with  profusion.  Places  were  re- 
vived or  multiplied,  the  salaries  of  existing  offices  were 
augmented,  and  the  register  of  venality  was  lengthened  with 
additional  pensions. 

The  arrangement  of  parties,  which  was  at  this  time 
formed,  seems  to  have  been  the  completion  of  the  operation 
which  had  been  begun  twenty  years  before  by  lord  Towns- 
hend. Lord  Clare,  in  his  speech  concerning  the  union,  ob- 
served, that  that  viceroy  had  but  imperfectly  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  oligarchy  of  the  country.  The  great  interest 
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of  the  Ponsonbies,  which  he  had  laboured  to  subdue,  re- 
newed, after  no  long  interval,  its  connexion  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
the  regency,  that  this  interest  was  finally  transferred  to  the 
opposition,  of  which  it  constituted  the  principal  strength, 
and  furnished  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders. 

In  the  front  of  this  opposition  stood  Mr.  Grattan,  the 
champion  of  Irish  independence,  who  exercised  all  his  acute 
and  sententious  eloquence  in  exposing  and  vilifying  the  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  government  was  then  adminis- 
tered. In  this  warfare  of  parliament  he  was  supported  and 
assisted  by  men  of  talents  the  most  dissimilar,  and  of  in- 
terests the  most  distinct.  On  the  one  side  of  him  stood  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  the  representative  of  the  former  oligarchy,  de- 
nouncing the  government  with  an  energy  of  language,  which 
none  had  anticipated,  and  with  a  commanding  firmness,  which 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  his  adversaries.  On  the  other 
was  Mr.  Curran,  the  representative  of  a  lower  order  of  the 
people,  displaying  very  little  indeed  of  political  wisdom,  but 
exhausting  the  stores  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  fancy  in  the 
most  lavish  vituperation. 

The  measures  of  the  opposition  appear  to  have  been  com- 
bined and  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  regularity. 
United  in  a  whig  club,  they  appear  to  have  distributed  to 
the  performers  the  parts  of  the  political  drama,  and  to  have 
sent  them  forward  in  a  predetermined  order,  to  engage  in 
succession  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  club  was  speci- 
fically pledged  for  three  popular  measures.  These  were  a 
bill  for  reducing  and  limiting  the  pension-list,  and  for  ex- 
cluding from  the  parliament  persons  holding  any  other  pen- 
sions, than  those  granted  for  life  ;  a  bill  for  securing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  public  officers  in  regard  to  the  payments 
issued  from  the  treasury,  which  might,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  be  directed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king ;  and  a 
bill  for  excluding  from  the  parliament  certain  descriptions 
of  place-men,  and  obliging  the  rest  to  subject  their  accept- 
ance of  offices  to  the  judgment  of  their  constituents,  by 
vacating  their  seats. 

The  people  did  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the  boasted  mea- 
sures of  the  whig  club  did  not  include  a  reform  of  the  par- 
liament, which  for  some  time  had  been  with  themselves  a 
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favourite  object.  They  accordingly  regarded  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  opposition  as  a  futile  attempt  to  combine  the 
popular  sentiment  with  aristocratic  influence,  looking  on 
with  open  indifference,  and  with  secret  ridicule,  while  its 
leaders  were  exerting  every  effort  to  conciliate  their  confi- 
dence. A  reform  of  the  parliament  was  indeed  at  length, 
in  the  year  1793,  proposed  by  the  club,  but  the  season  of 
popularity  had  then  passed.  The  measure  had  been  forced 
on  the  party  by  an  apprehension  of  an  extreme  proceeding 
of  the  same  kind,  and  was,  in  the  very  terms  employed  by 
Mr.  Grattan,  an  attempt  to  oppose  a  reformed  representation 
of  property  to  a  representation  of  the  multitude,  which  in 
his  own  peculiar  phraseology  he  characterised  as  a,  felonious 
representation.  The  question  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
in  like  manner  proscribed  by  the  whig  club,  as  not  suited  to 
an  assemblage  so  heterogeneous  in  political  principles  ;  but 
the  club  afterwards  with  the  same  late-repentant  policy, 
voted  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Grattan  for  the  vehement  mani- 
feeto 12,  with  which,  in  the  year  1795,  he  answered  the  address 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  on  the  recall  of  earl 
Fitzwilliam  from  the  government  of  Ireland. 

The  immediate  issue  of  this  struggle  of  parties  was  the 
extinction  of  the  opposition,  the  efforts  of  the  court  being 
successfully  exerted  against  a  party,  which  the  popular  sen- 
timent did  not  acknowledge  and  support.  That  party  accord- 
ingly dwindled  in  number  and  consideration,  until  it  became 
the  mere  shadow  of  the  opposition,  which  had  once  menaced 
the  government ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1797,  when  the 
country  had  arrived  at  the  verge  of  rebellion,  it  seceded 
from  the  parliament,  and  Mr.  Grattan  declined  to  be  returned 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Its  remoter  consequence  was  that  it 
discredited  the  government.  A  constitution,  which  was  un- 
avoidably a  distorted  copy  of  that  of  England,  was,  while 
opposition  maintained  its  ground,  exposed  to  the  public 
scorn  by  all  the  powers  of  genius ;  and  then,  by  the  final 
secession  of  that  party,  a  solemn  appeal  was  made  from  the 
government  to  an  alienated  people. 

The  relaxation  of  the  popery-laws  had  altered  very  essen- 

12  '  I  find,'  said  he  in  this  answer,  '  the  country  already  committed 
in  the  struggle  ;  I  beg  to  be  committed  along  with  her,  and  to  abide 
the  i.--8iies  ul  her  fortunes.' — Piowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  510,  note. 
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tially  the  relative  situation  of  the  people  and  the  parliament. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  scarcely  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  its  people;  before  the  year  1793,  when 
the  elective  franchise  was  conceded  to  them,  they  did  not 
form  a  part  of  its  citizens ;  from  this  time  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  the  Protestants  was  whether  they  should 
form  a  part  of  its  government.  Of  the  change  thus  wrought 
in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  population  it  is  here  import- 
ant to  remark,  that  it  re-animated  a  principle  of  division  and 
mutual  alienation,  which  had  been  overborne,  and  almost 
stifled,  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  penal  code. 

A  distinct  cause  of  excitement,  though  connected  with 
this  in  its  operation,  was  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  people.  It  appears13,  that  the  population  of 
Ireland,  which  in  the  year  1695  had  been  estimated  at  little 
more  than  a  million,  had  in  the  year  1777  been  rated  at 
considerably  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  the 
year  1791  was  found  to  exceed  four  millions  two  hundred 
thousand.  In  the  year  1805  it  was  estimated  at  nearly  five 
millions  and  a  half ;  and  it  has  since  been  found  by  actual 
numeration  to  have  exceeded  seven  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand. 

The  proximate  causes  of  this  rapid  increase  appear  to 
have  been  more  particularly  the  general  use  of  a  species  of 
food14,  which  multiplies  at  the  least  in  a  fourfold  proportion 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  habit  of  dispensing  with 
every  accommodation,  which  may  not  almost  anywhere  be 
found.  The  spring  of  population,  thus  assisted  in  a  salu- 
brious climate,  and  in  long  continued  tranquillity,  would 
naturally  expand  itself  with  considerable  force.  The  ori- 

13  Newenham's  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  Ireland,  pp.  94,  223. 
Lond.,  1805.  u  The  potato  appears  to  have  been  originally  wild 

in  the  mountains  of  Chili,  and  to  have  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Cordileras  northward  even  beyond  the  equator,  but  to  have  been 
stopped  in  its  migration  by  the  small  elevation  of  the  hills  in  the  isthmus 
of  Darien.  From  southern  to  northern  America  it  may  have  been 
conveyed  by  English  navigators,  who  continued  to  sail  in  the  track  of 
Columbus,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  trade-winds.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Virginia  into  Ireland  in  the  year  1586,  but  it  was  then 
common  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. — De  Humboldt's  Polit.  Essay  on 
the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  487,  495. 
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ginal  adoption  of  the  potato,  as  the  prevailing  food  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  was  most  probably  the  result  of 
indigence,  compelling  them  to  abandon  their  accustomed 
diet ;  and  the  same  indigence  also  probably  gave  being,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  all  the  ordinary 
accommodations  of  life.  The  Irish  peasantry  accordingly 
was  multiplied  even  by  the  influence  of  distress,  with  a 
rapidity  bearing  some  correspondence  to  the  growth  of  an 
American  settlement. 

During  much  of  the  last  century  two  distinct  drains  served 
to  carry  away  the  redundancy  of  this  extraordinary  increase. 
The  peasantry  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  were  en- 
listed  for  the  French  and  Spanish  service,  while  those  of 
the  north  contributed  largely  to  people  the  West  Indies  and 
the  settlements  of  North  America.  The  former  of  these 
drains  is  stated  to  have  been  closed  soon  after  the  year 
174815,  in  which  was  concluded  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  The  inconvenience  of  redundant  population  was  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  few  years,  exhibited  in  domestic  disturb- 
ances, the  insurgents,  named  white-boys,  having  commenced 
their  outrages  in  the  year  176216.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  disturbance  was  the  oppressive  augmentation  of 
rents17,  a  peasantry  multiplied  far  beyond  the  demand  for 
labour,  bidding,  as  at  an  auction,  for  the  spots  of  ground, 
on  which  they  might  exist.  It  was  indeed  found  convenient 
to  direct  its  violence  against  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  but 
its  true  principle  was  a  resistance  to  the  extortion  of  the 
landlords.  From  that  insurrection  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
year  1798,  a  scarcely-interrupted  succession  of  local  out- 
rages has,  under  various  denominations,  disgraced  the  history 
of  Ireland,  assuming  at  length,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
sension of  the  country,  a  political  character ;  and  from  the 
two  contending  parties  of  peep-of-day-boys19  and  defenders19 

15  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  Ireland,  p.  74.  16  Collectanea 

Politica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  «  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  49. 

18  Pieces  of  Irish  History  by  W.  J.  Mac  Neven,  pp.  140,  Ac.  212. 
New  York,  1807.  19  The  peep-of-day-boys,  being  Protestants, 

endeavoured  to  take  away  arms  from  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  then 
beginning  to  provide  them  ;  these,  in  resisting  them,  assumed  the  name 
of  defenders.  The  former  assumed  the  name  of  Orange-men^  when 
they  engaged  in  open  hostility;  but,  as  all  these  men  afterwards  be- 
came united  Irishmen,  they  had  no  connexion  with  those,  who  subse- 
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the  last  in  the  series  of  local  insurgents,  the  absorbing  as- 
sociation of  United  Irishmen,  merging  their  mutual  hostility 
in  the  common  cause  of  rebellion,  received  a  considerable 
support. 

While  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  popery-laws,  and  by  the  numerical  increase  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  were  acquiring  importance  in  the  state, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Belfast  stood  forward  to  claim  for 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  influence  of  commercial 
opulence  having  added  strength  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
a  republican  church.  The  deputies  of  the  volunteers  of 
Belfast20,  sent  to  the  national  convention  assembled  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1783,  were  accordingly  instructed  to 
support  the  abolition  of  all  their  disqualifications.  The 
instruction  was  disregarded  by  the  convention,  which  looked 
only  to  a  reform  of  parliament ;  but  the  same  spirit  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished  in  that  town,  and  after  eight  years 
gave  being  to  the  association  of  United  Irishmen. 

The  revolution  of  France,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
solemnized  at  Belfast  in  the  year  1791,  animated  the  ex- 
ertions of  those,  who  were  desirous  of  effecting  considerable 
changes  in  favour  of  popular  pretensions21.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  in  which  it  was  thus  celebrated,  the 
first  club  of  United  Irishmen  accordingly  was  formed  in 
Belfast;  a  second  was  soon  afterwards  constituted  in  Dublin, 
and  many  others  were  speedily  associated  throughout  the 
northern  province  of  Ireland.  In  these  clubs  the  Roman 
Catholics  added  their  numerical  force  to  that  of  the  Pres- 

quently  assumed  that  appellation,  as  adversaries  to  the  political  pre- 
tensions of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  origin  of 
the  feud  between  those  earlier  Orange-men  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  merely  casual.  The  people  of  two  neighbouring  districts  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  where  the  feud  was  begun,  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  promiscuously,  were  arrayed  in  two  hostile  parties,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  comparative  merits  of  two  horses  in  a 
race.  When  these  disorderly  associations  had  been  thus  formed,  they 
proceeded  to  drive  away  servants,  who  had  come  from  Connaught,  not 
on  account  of  their  religion,  but  because  they  lowered  the  wages  of 
labour.  After  some  time  a  part  of  one  of  these  associations  committed 
a  robbery,  the  robbers  being  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestants  on 
this  account  expelled  all  Roman  Catholics  from  the  associations,  and 
the  feud  was  begun.  M  Mem.  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i. 

p.  57.     Loud.  1827.  2I  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  pp.  16—18. 
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byterians,  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  representation  :  and 
the  Presbyterians  supported  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
claim  of  a  removal  of  all  political  disabilities. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  Irishmen  a  distinction  is 
stated  to  have  existed  between  the  original  associations  of 
the  year  1791  and  those22,  which  began  to  be  organized  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1794,  and  were  completed  in  the 
year  1796.  A  distinction  did  certainly  exist  between  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  were  public,  and  proposed  a  reform 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the  latter  were  secret,  and  had 
for  their  object  a  revolution.  But  this  distinction  was  of 
little  practical  importance.  The  reform  proposed  by  the 
earlier  United  Irishmen,  being  founded  on  universal  suf- 
frage, was  a  revolution  in  disguise,  as  it  would  have  arrayed 
the  population  against  the  property  of  the  country.  It  is 
in  this  view  deserving  of  attention,  that  Mr.  Emmet,  who 
was  probably  the  most  moderate  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy, has  actually  mentioned23,  among  the  advantages  of 
a  reform  of  parliament,  such  as  he  contemplated,  a  compul- 
sory diminution  of  the  rents  of  lands. 

Doctor  Mac  Neven  indeed  has  declared24  that  some  of 
the  most  confidential  men  in  the  north  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  species  of  reform,  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby ;  and  that  he  was  certain,  that  the 
country  at  large  would  have  been  contented  with  that25, 
which  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
house  of  commons.  Mr.  Emmet  has  also  declared  that26, 
after  the  failure  of  the  invasion  attempted  at  Bantry  by  the 

22  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  pp.  90,  91,  209.  M  Ibid.,  pp.  264, 

271,  273.  2*  Ibid.  p.  246.  25  According  to  this,  the  last 

proposal  for  changing  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons, 
every  county  was  to  be  divided  into  districts,  containing  each  six 
thousand  houses,  and  each  returning  two  members,  in  whose  election 
should  vote,  besides  all  persons  possessing  freeholds  of  the  annual 
value  of  forty  shillings,  all  others  possessing  leasehold  interests  of  an 
annual  value  to  be  regulated,  all  possessing  houses  of  a  value  to  be 
also  determined,  all  who  should  during  a  certain  number  of  years  have 
practised  a  trade  in  any  great  city  or  town,  and  all  who  should  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  any  city  or  town  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude.  The 
house  thus  constituted,  was  to  subsist  a  determinate  number  of  years. 
— Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.  86  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  pp. 

224,  256. 
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French,  it  was  his  intention  to  recommend,  if  there  had 
been  any  reasonable  hope  of  the  adoption  of  reform,  that 
another  messenger  should  be  sent  to  France,  to  renounce 
the  connexion  formed  with  that  country.  But,  besides  that 
even  the  original  United  Irishmen  explicitly  proposed  the 
establishment  of  universal  suffrage,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  in  the  year  1793  was  in  effect  lost 
through  the  immovable  indifference  of  the  people27,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  United  Irishmen 
would  have  acquiesced  even  in  the  latter,  only  as  it  might 
appear  to  help  them  onward  in  the  career  of  revolution. 
Mr.  Emmet  himself  described  the  later  United  Irishmen 
as  an  association  of  immovable  republicans,  composed  of" 
men  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society,  and  only 
engulphing  into  it,  in  its  progress,  those  persons  of  the 
upper  ranks,  who  afterwards  appeared  as  leaders.  Neither 
was  Mr.  Emmet  himself28,  nor  doctor  Mac  Neven,  con- 
nected with  the  association,  until  it  had  attained  its  matu- 
rity. Though  therefore  the  ability  of  these  two  men  did 
then  place  them  at  its  head,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
whether  even  their  sentiments  can  be  considered  as  having 
been  capable  of  influencing  in  favour  of  any  modification 
of  the  constitution  the  multitude,  over  which  they  presided. 
In  the  year  1793  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  presented  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained for  them  the  elective  franchise,  together  with  some 
other  advantages,  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  then 
contented  to  forego  the  object  of  their  other  prayer  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  The  concession  however  appears  not  to 
have  had  any,  even  temporary  operation,  in  restraining  the 
progress  of  the  United  Irishmen  towards  a  revolution29,  for 
early  in  the  following  year  they  published  a  plan  of  a  strictly 
equal  representation  of  the  people  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  before  its  conclusion  their  association 
became  secret  and  revolutionary.  These  considerations  may 
prove  how  vain  was  the  expectation  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  who 

*7  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.  '  A  mistress,'  said  Mr.  Flood,  '  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  sought  for  with  a  lover's  appetite,  was,  when 
brought  to  their  embraces,  repudiated  with  a  lover's  inconstancy.' 

28  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  215.  -  Collectanea  Poiitica, 

vol.  iii.  p.  111. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795  took  possession  of  the 
government,  that  the  agitation  of  the  country  might  be 
calmed  by  merely  satisfying  the  Roman  Catholics.  His 
brief  government  on  the  other  hand  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  accelerating  the  crisis  of  the  public  interests, 
his  imprudent  encouragement  exciting  the  most  confident 
hope,  which  was  suddenly  repressed  by  his  speedy  and 
abrupt  recall. 

The  rebellion  of  the  year  1798  however  had  its  origin 
among  the  Presbyterians,  not  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  latter  being  naturally  more  anxious  for  the  removal  of 
their  own  disabilities,  than  for  changes  in  the  form  of  a  go- 
vernment, in  which  they  did  not  yet  fully  participate.  It 
accordingly  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  when  a 
French  armament  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Bantry,  that  there 
was  no  military  organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  But  when  the  winds  of  heaven  had  dis- 
sipated that  force30,  effectual  means  were  employed  for  en- 
listing the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  cause  of  revolution ;  and 
so  ardently  did  the  bigotry  of  popery  then  engage  in  the 
struggle,  that  it  shocked  and  disgusted  the  very  men,  who 
had  been  taught  to  unite  with  them  for  the  attainment  of 
the  common  freedom,  and,  by  sending  these  back  into  the 
ranks  of  loyalty,  effected  eventually  the  deliverance  of  the 
country. 

Before  the  struggle  of  arms  had  been  begun,  the  political 
struggle  of  the  parliament  had  reached  its  crisis  in  the  se  - 
cession  of  the  opposition.  When  the  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby,  was  discounte- 
nanced by  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Grattan  declared  that, 
from  that  day,  his  party  should  cease  to  attend  their  meet- 
ings. From  that  day,  the  fifteenth  of  May  in  the  year  1 797, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  committed 
with  the  people  ;  nor  did  he  again  appear  in  the  house  of 
commons,  until  the  agitation  of  the  union  brought  him  for- 
ward, to  make  an  effort  for  preserving  that,  which  three 

30  On  this  occasion  a  long  continuance  of  easterly  winds  defeated  the 
hostile  armament.  In  the  following  year  a  westerly  wind,  which  blew 
almost  without  intermission  during  six  weeks,  detained  another  so  long 
in  the  Texel,  that  the  expedition  was  frustrated. — Mem.  of  Theob.  W. 
Tone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247,  248. 
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years  before  he  had  abandoned  as  incorrigible  and  hopeless. 
Great  indeed  were  the  benefits,  which  Ireland  had  received 
from  its  parliament ;  and  most  natural  was  it,  that  its  ser- 
vices should  be  remembered  with  affection  in  the  hour  of 
its  distress,  and  that  the  champion  of  its  independence 
should  feel,  that  his  own  frame  was  embodied  in  its  exist- 
ence. That  parliament  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fitted  for  a  longer  existence.  Its  situation  was  pecu- 
liar, and  its  duties  were  embarrassing.  One  duty  required, 
that  it  should  maintain  a  close  connexion  with  the  British 
government ;  another  demanded,  that  it  should  preserve  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  ad- 
hered to  the  connexion,  but  it  lost  the  people.  Its  friends 
indeed  have  alleged  in  its  defence,  that  in  the  last  period  of 
its  existence  it  evinced  the  utility  of  a  resident  legislature 
by  the  promptness  and  vigour,  with  which  it  encountered 
insurrection.  It  is  however  an  inappropriate  defence  of  a 
legislative  body,  that,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  efficient  as  a 
legislature,  it  was  still  able  to  make  war. 

The  union  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  had  reached  the  natural  limit  of  its  du- 
ration. If  such  a  measure  were  honestly  adopted,  the  par- 
liament must  have  become  conscious  of  its  own  insufficiency ; 
if  it  were  purchased  by  corruption,  the  parliament  must  have 
been  unworthy  to  exist.  The  latter  was  the  case,  which 
actually  occurred,  all  the  sources  of  patronage  being  opened 
wide  for  the  purpose.  Promotion  in  every  line  was  either 
granted,  or  promised  in  reversion ;  and  a  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  was  applied  to  satisfy  every  person,  who 
could  show  that  he  had  been  able  to  determine  the  choice 
of  the  representatives  of  any  borough,  which  the  measure 
should  deprive  of  its  representation.  Such  was  indeed 
the  repugnance  of  the  parliament,  that  the  measure  was  at 
the  first  proposal  rejected,  neither  perhaps  could  it  have 
been  finally  effected,  if  the  place-law,  obtained  some  time 
before  by  the  efforts  of  the  whig-party,  had  not  supplied 
a  convenient  method  of  altering  the  composition  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  government  could  not  in  this  case 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament ;  but  so  many  of  the  adversaries  of  the  measure 
were  contented  to  compromise  their  opposition  by  withdraw- 
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ing  under  the  operation  of  that  act,  that  the  minority  sup- 
porting the  government  was  transformed  into  a  considerable 
majority. 

In  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  people  the  government  was  assisted  by  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons, 
one  portion  of  that  party  being  disposed  to  yield  to  all  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  other  being  steadily 
determined  to  withhold  every  further  concession.  When 
earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  from  the  government,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  so  hostile  to  the  plan  of  a  union31,  which 
then  began  to  be  apprehended32,  that  at  a  public  meeting, 
held  in  Dublin,  they  declared,  that  they  would  resist  even 
their  own  *  emancipation,'  if  offered  upon  such  a  condition. 
In  this  state  of  their  minds  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  the  leader 
of  that  part  of  the  opposition  which  favoured  the  Roman 
Catholics,  offered  to  the  leader  of  the  other,  to  engage  for 
their  support  in  opposing  the  union,  if  he  would  engage  that 
his  party  should  concur  in  admitting  their  pretensions. 
This  offer  was  declined ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  then, 
when  they  had  failed  in  treating  with  the  opposition  for  their 
active  support,  that  they  treated  with  the  lord  lieutenant, 
the  marquess  Cornwallis,  for  their  acquiescence  in  a  plan, 
which  they  would  willingly  have  resisted.  To  the  arrange- 
ment at  that  time  formed  between  the  viceroy  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  king  was  a  stranger ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
felt  himself  bound  to  retire  from  the  administration,  when 
he  found  that  the  scruples  of  his  sovereign  could  not  be 
removed. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  reviewed  to  the 
union,  that  the  survey  might  be  complete,  presents  a  series 
of  events  most  curiously  combined.  Its  earlier  period,  un- 

31  Collectanea  Politica,  vol.  iii.  p.  135.  32  From  two  passages  in 
a  printed  letter,  addressed  by  lord  Fitzwilliam  to  lord  Carlisle,  alter  he 
had  been  recalled,  it  appears  that  the  postponement  of  further  advan- 
tages, to  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  just  then  begun  to  be 
considered  by  the  minister,  as  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  an  incor- 
porating union. — Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134,  135.  The  minister  has  on  this 
account  been  accused  of  planning  to  drive  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
rebellion  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  policy.  That  he  had  no  such 
atrocious  purpose  appears  from  the  latter  passage,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  defer  the  question  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
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happy  as  it  was,  prepared  that  party  of  Roman  Catholics, 
which,  in  the  struggles  terminated  by  the  English  revolution, 
was  opposed,  as  an  antagonist  force,  to  the  Scotish  Presby- 
terians, and  thus  assisted  in  effecting  the  adjustment  of  the 
government  of  England.  When  this  important  function  had 
been  discharged,  Ireland  had  then  to  prepare  itself  for  en- 
tering with  sufficient  advantage  into  the  general  incorporation 
of  an  united  empire,  the  preceding  period  of  its  history,  how- 
ever conducive  to  the  general  improvement  and  benefit  in 
assisting  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  English  constitution, 
having  been  inauspicious  to  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
country.  Of  that  preparation  it  was  a  necessary  condition, 
that  one  of  the  two  parties,  by  which  it  was  distracted,  should 
suffer  a  temporary  depression  so  entire,  that  the  other  should 
not  be  embarrassed  and  obstructed  in  its  efforts  to  attain  na- 
tional independence.  The  prosperity  thus  acquired  extended 
however  its  influence  even  to  the  party,  by  the  depression 
of  which  it  had  been  attained ;  the  Roman  Catholics  accord- 
ingly, participating  in  the  advantages  achieved  by  the  Pro- 
testants, rose  again  to  a  political  importance,  in  which  they 
were  opposed  to  the  ascendency  of  the  prevailing  party ;  and 
a  short  struggle  of  rebellion,  the  natural  result  of  an  un- 
governed  desire  of  independence  among  a  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testants, aided  by  the  ancient  disaffection  of  the  adverse 
party,  brought  the  country  into  a  situation,  in  which  the 
minister  was  able  to  consolidate  the  empire  by  the  union33 
of  Ireland. 

In  concluding  the  separate  history  of  Ireland  we  have  to 
notice  the  various  merit  of  Goldsmith,  which,  both  in  prose 
and  in  poetry,  has  illustrated  its  brief  period  of  tranquillity. 
Of  this  eminent  and  interesting  writer  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served34 by  his  biographer  that,  as  a  model  of  the  middle  or 

33  In  this  union,  from  a  combined  consideration  of  comparative  popu- 
lation and  revenue,  a  hundred  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were 
allowed  to  Ireland,  and  twenty-eight  temporal,  with'  four  spiritual  lords. 
For  reducing  the  number  of  the  representative  members,  the  capital  and 
Cork  alone  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  were  permitted  to  return  two. 
and  eighty-four  boroughs  were  wholly  disfranchised,  the  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  being  paid  in  compensation  for  each.  The  imperial 
house  of  commons  is  accordingly  composed  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  members,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  being  returned  by  England, 
and  forty-five  by  Scotland.  31  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  ii 

pp.  555,  557. 
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elegant  style  in  prose  literature,  he  ranks  between  two  of  his 
countrymen,  Swift  a  model  of  the  plain  style  and  Burke  of 
the  higher  order  of  eloquence,  and  may  at  least  divide  the 
palm  with  Addison,  if  not  claim  it  wholly  to  himself.  Of 
his  poetry  the  same  writer  has,  with  apparent  justice,  pro- 
nounced, that  his  various  qualities  have  entitled  him  to  be 
placed,  among  those  of  the  preceding  age,  next  to  Drydeii 
and  Pope. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  end  of  the  American 
war  in  the  year  1783  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France 
in  the  year  1793. 

Mr.  Pitt  minister  in  the  year  1783 — Government  of  India  regulated, 
1784 — Sinking-fund  regulated  and  secured,  1786 — Great  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  1792 — War  with  France,  1793 — Chemistry  improved 
by  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley.and  Lavoisier;  the  Galvanic  chemistry 
discovered  ;  the  science  greatly  extended  by  Davy — Astronomy  im- 
proved and  extended  by  Bradley  and  Herschell — The  steam-engine 
invented  by  Watt. 

THE  negotiations  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  American 
colonies,  were  begun  and  concluded  in  the  administration  of 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquess  of 
Rockingham.  When  the  death  of  the  latter  of  these  noble- 
men had  dissolved  the  union  of  his  ill-combined  ministry, 
one  portion  of  it  remained  in  office  under  the  direction  of 
the  former,  while  the  other,  led  by  Mr.  Fox,  went  over  to 
the  opposition.  This  schism  of  the  Whigs  was  the  parent 
of  the  coalition,  which  gave  the  first  wound  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Fox.  More  deeply  affected  by  the  recent  irritation  of 
his  quarrel  with  his  late  associate,  than  by  his  old  animosity 
against  his  vanquished  antagonist,  he  chose  rather  to  seek 
an  augmentation  of  his  strength  in  a  junction  with  the  man, 
against  whom  he  had  forcibly  and  frequently  denounced  the 
vengeance  of  an  injured  people,  than  listen  to  the  conciliating 
overtures  of  him,  who,  from  being  his  colleague,  had  become 
his  successful  rival.  The  measure  had  at  the  time  all  the 
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success,  which  could  have  been  expected.  The  ministry  of 
lord  Shelburne  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the  united 
parties  *,  and  the  nation  with  surprise  beheld  for  a  few  months 
in  the  offices  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state  the  two  indi- 
viduals, who  had  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war 
maintained  a  political  contest  of  not  less  violence. 

In  vain  Mr.  Fox  represented2,  that  the  question,  in  regard 
to  which  he  had  differed  from  lord  North,  was  then  at  rest. 
In  vain  did  his  friend  lord  John  Cavendish  endeavour  to 
shelter  their  coalition  under  the  example  of  that  union  of 
interests,  which  in  the  German  war  had  exalted  to  so  proud 
an  elevation  the  glory  of  the  British  government.  It  was 
felt  by  the  public,  that  the  contest  of  the  two  parliamentary 
leaders  had  been  for  a  principle,  and  not  merely  for  a  mea- 
sure, and  that,  though  the  war  had  ceased,  the  difference  of 
principle  could  not  be  forgotten  without  an  inconsistency, 
which  should  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and 
steadiness  of  statesmen.  Though  a  union  of  interests  had, 
in  a  difficult  crisis,  given  being  to  a  ministry,  which  was  en- 
nobled  by  the  successes  of  the  nation,  yet  only  the  partiality 
of  friendship  could  discover  any  correspondence  in  this  ce- 
alition.  No  marked  opposition  of  principle  had  separated 
the  parties  of  that  celebrated  ministry3,  nor  were  they  brought 
together  by  any  mutual  trafficking  for  support.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  administration  was  dictated  by  the  superiority 
of  one  master-mind,  and  the  nation  contemplated  only  the 
individual,  whom  it  had  forced  into  power,  as  the  single  per- 
son capable  of  effecting  the  salvation  of  the  state. 

The  prime  mover  in  all  these  proceedings  appears  to  have 
been  Mr.  Burke,  who  in  the  earlier  administration  of  the 
marquess  of  Rockingham  had  been  selected  to  be  his  secre- 
tary4, as  the  marquess  was  unacquainted  with  official  busi- 

1  His  resignation  is  however  by  Mr.  Nicholls  attributed  to  an  affront, 
which  the  king,  as  he  conceived,  had  put  upon  him,  in  causing  the 
party  in  parliament,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  household  troops, 
to  vote  against  the  peace. — Recollections,  &c.,  p.  51.  2  Annals  of 

the  Reign  of  George  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  3  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl 

of  Chatham,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173.  4  Mr.  Burke  had  gone  to  Ire- 

land as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Hamilton  (generally  known  by  the 
name  of  single-speech  Hamilton)  who  was  secretary  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  conducting  the  Annual  Register 
for  Dodsley  the  bookseller.—  Nicholls,  p.  20. 
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ness,  and  who  had  since  acquired  a  guiding  influence  in  his 
party.  To  the  personal  animosity,  entertained  by  Mr.  Burke 
against  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  has  been  attributed  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  whig-party  consequent  to  the  death  of  the 
marquess5;  and  to  the  speculation  of  the  same  individual 
has  also  been  ascribed  the  famous  India-bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fox  into  parliament6,  which  overthrew  his  ministry, 
and  elevated  Mr.  Pitt.  The  ascendency,  which  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  information  of  Mr.  Burke  had  gained  for 
him  over  the  mind  of  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  was  con- 
tinued over  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  who  succeeded  as 
the  head  of  the  party,  and  he  was  accordingly  the  chief  ad- 
viser, while  Mr.  Fox  was  the  most  efficient  debater  of  the 
Whigs. 

The  affairs  of  the  eastern  settlements  had  two  years  be- 
fore attracted  the  attention  of  the  parliament7,  and  two 
committees  had  been  appointed  for  considering  the  nume- 
rous and  vehement  complaints  of  male-administration,  which 
resounded  from  every  quarter.  It  was  admitted  by  all  per- 

5  Nicholls,  pp.  45,  49,  50.  This  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  preference,  which  the  king  had  manifested  for  the  earl 
over  the  marquess,  with  whom  all  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Burke  were  con- 
nected. The  king  had  sent  lord  Thurlow  to  the  marquess  about  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry  ;  but,  when  the  marquess  required  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  before  any  arrangement  should  be  made,  the. 
king  sent  for  the  earl,  arranged  the  administration  with  him,  and  then 
sent  him  to  the  marquess. — Ibid.,  pp.  43,  44.  6  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

Mr.  Nicholls  has  connected  this  measure  with  an  unsuccessful  specu- 
lation in  India-stock,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  had  been  concerned. — Ibid., 
pp.  54,  55.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  a  speculation  sufficiently 
obvious  to  a  man  confident  in  his  own  talents,  whose  hopes  of  advance- 
ment were  all  connected  with  the  success  of  a  party  discountenanced 
by  the  court.  Lord  North  indeed  saw  that  it  was  too  daring,  and  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  a  good  receipt  to  knock  up  an  administration. 
— Ibid.,  p.  56.  7  The  first  considerable  acquisition  of  territory 

occurred  in  the  year  1765,  and  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
several  acts  of  parliament  passed,  the  object  of  which  however  was  only 
the  regulation  of  dividends,  and  other  financial  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany.  In  the  year  1773  the  abuses  of  the  government  caused  a  law 
to  be  enacted  for  correcting  them,  but  it  proved  very  inadequate  to  its 
purpose.  In  the  year  1781  it  was  judged  necessary  to  appoint  two 
committees  for  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  these  con- 
tinued to  sit  until  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  year  1783.  Mr.  Fox 
proposed  his  plan  in  the  following  November. —  Bishop  Tomline's  Mem. 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  135—139.  London,  1821. 
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sons,  that  some  important  change  of  the  Indian  government 
had  become  indispensably  necessary.  The  factories  of  a 
commercial  country  had  within  a  few  years  been  extended 
into  a  great  empire.  Territorial  control  had  accordingly 
become  vested  in  a  society  of  merchants,  and  territorial  re- 
venue had  become  combined  with  the  interests  of  their  com- 
merce. Abuses  enormous  and  multiplied  had  grown  out  of 
a  system  thus  heterogeneous  and  disproportioned.  It  had 
therefore  become  urgently  necessary  to  introduce  into  it 
such  modifications,  as  might  accommodate  the  management 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  company,  and  prevent 
by  a  more  efficient  superintendence  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  misgovernment. 

The  necessary  materials  for  this  important  deliberation 
had  been  already  collected  by  two  committees,  constituted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  India;  the  public 
mind  had  become  impatient  of  the  complaints,  which  had 
been  during  more  than  two  years  submitted  to  their  investi- 
gation ;  and  after  the  loss  of  thirteen  western  colonies,  it 
was  natural  that  the  nation  should  look  with  increased  soli- 
citude to  its  eastern  possessions.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the 
ministry  it  was  determined,  to  endeavour  to  render  the  new 
arrangement  instrumental  to  its  permanence,  by  establishing 
a  lasting  interest  in  the  parliament.  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  subject  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  a  board  of 
commissioners,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  a  parlia- 
ment, and  removable  only  in  consequence  of  the  address  of 
either  house.  As  tlje  places  of  these  commissioners  should 
become  vacant,  they  were  to  be  filled  by  the  nomination  of 
the  crown ;  but  the  original  members  being  named  in  the 
bill,  and  not  removable  at  pleasure,  formed  a  phalanx  of 
ministerial  strength,  devoted  to  the  projector  of  the  measure 
and  independent  of  the  executive  authority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  this  measure  could  have 
been  planned  with  any  other  design,  than  that  of  securing 
such  a  personal  influence  in  the  parliament,  as  might  be  too 
strong  for  the  sovereign,  since  whatever  reason  might  exist 
for  vesting  in  the  crown  the  right  of  making  the  subsequent 
appointments,  must  have  been,  on  any  general  principle,  not 
less  applicable  to  the  original  board.  Considered  in  refe- 
rence to  personal  aggrandisement  it  is  on  the  contrary  con- 
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sistent  and  intelligible.  The  parliamentary  strength,  ac- 
quired by  the  original  appointments,  would  control  the 
succeeding  nominations  ;  and  the  crown  might  thus  be  safely 
gratified  with  the  exterior  form  of  royal  nominations  ;  while 
the  nation  should  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same  party 
through  the  influence  of  India. 

The  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  board  were  suitable  to 
the  design  of  strengthening  the  party,  which  was  then  pos- 
sessed of  power.  The  abuses  of  the  East  India  Company 
having  arisen  from  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  territory, 
all  which  could  be  necessary  for  its  reformation,  was  to  sub- 
ject its  political  concerns  to  the  superintendence  of  the  go- 
vernment, while  its  commercial  interests  should  be  reserved 
to  the  direction,  under  which  they  had  hitherto  prospered, 
and  under  which  alone  they  could  be  managed  with  success. 
This  moderation  however  was  not  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  converting  the  influence  of  India  to  the  support  of  the 
minister.  Mr.  Fox  accordingly  proposed  to  vest  in  the  com- 
missioners, not  merely  the  control  of  the  political  adminis- 
tration of  the  company,  but,  together  with  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  its  territorial  possessions  and  revenues,  the  entire 
regulation  also  of  its  commerce. 

The  Whigs  had  long  commanded  the  government  by  the 
strength  of  their  parliamentary  combinations.  That  strength 
had  however  been  found  to  be  insufficient  since  the  accession 
of  George  III.,  and  the  India-bill  seems  to  have  been  an 
effort  to  supply,  by  the  influence  of  India,  the  deficiency  of 
their  own  power,  when  they  were  no  longer  assisted  by  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  The  effort  failed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  further  change  in  the  character  of  the  party. 
In  their  opposition  to  the  minister,  who  had  engaged  the 
country  in  the  war  of  America,  they  had  been  led  to  adopt 
principles  of  independence,  exceeding  the  cautious  modera- 
tion with  which  their  predecessors  had  maintained  the 
struggle  of  the  English  revolution.  From  this  time  they 
were  forced  to  look  more  to  the  people  for  support,  and  their 
strength  thenceforward  consisted  rather  in  the  popularity  of 
their  principles8,  than  in  the  influence  which  they  could 

9  It  has  been  remarked  by  bishop  Tomline,  that  the  language  of  one 
of  these  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  brought 
Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  the  constitution.  This  was 
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command  in  the  house  of  commons  by  their  aristocratic 
connexions. 

By  the  proposed  seizure  of  the  rights  of  a  great  chartered 
society,  the  jealousy  of  the  public  was  strongly  excited,  and 
other  corporate  bodies,  alarmed  by  a  precedent  of  so  much 
danger,  presented  petitions  against  the  bill,  as  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property.  The  disapprobation  of 
the  king  also  was  declared  to  lord  Temple,  who  had  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  his  rank,  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments to  his  sovereign.  Though  pressed  thus  at  once  by 
the  king  and  by  the  people,  the  ministry  continued  for  a 
short  time  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  its  situation, 
and  violent  resolutions  were  carried  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons 9,  denouncing  the  indignation  of  that  assembly  against 

'  that  in  the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions  it  is  peculiarly 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  administration  which  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  house  and  of  the  public.'  The  requisition  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  '  that  the  power  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those,  in  whom  parliament,  meaning  the  house  of  com- 
mons, could  confide.'  The  bishop  has  inferred  from  letters  written  by 
the  king  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  from  other  authorities,  that  the  king  had 
formed  a  serious  intention  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  if  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
party  should  prevail. — Mem.  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  253.  9  In 

this  quest  of  popularity  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  party, 
supported  on  every  occasion  the  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  which 
was  however  as  uniformly  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  knew  that  the 
strength  of  the  party  consisted  in  its  borough-influence.  The  question 
was  entailed  on  the  parliament  by  the  war  of  America,  the  public  dis- 
content having  in  the  year  1779  given  a  beginning  to  associations, 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  effectuating  the  measure. 
By  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of  reform  held  at  the  house  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  in  London,  in  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Pitt  was  deputed 
to  propose  it  in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  not  in  office. 
A  specific  measure  of  this  kind  was  two  years  afterwards  proposed  by 
him,  when  prime  minister,  but  he  subsequently  abandoned  it  as  dan- 
gerous. His  proposal  was  that  thirty-six  decayed  boroughs  should  be 
disfranchised,  on  their  own  application  to  parliament  for  that  purpose, 
those  persons  who  had  a  beneficial  interest  in  such  boroughs  being 
compensated  from  a  public  fund.  The  representation  of  these  boroughs 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  counties  and  the  metropolis.  If  any  bo- 
roughs should  remain  so  small  and  decayed,  as  to  fall  within  a  limit  to 
be  fixed  by  parliament  in  reference  to  the  number  of  houses,  their  re- 
presentation should  in  the  like  manner  be  transferred  to  such  consider- 
able towns,  as  might  desire  the  privilege.  The  right  of  voting  in 
counties  was  to  be  extended  to  copyholders.  Mr.  Grey,  who  first  ap- 
peared in  parliament  in  the  year  1787,  attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and 
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those  who  should  report  the  opinion  of  the  king,  or  advise 
a  dissolution.  It  was  however  forced  to  yield  to  a  new  mi- 
nistry, at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  long  administration  of  lord  North  had  afforded  a 
proof,  that  during  a  popular  war,  for  the  war  of  America 
was  popular  in  Great  Britain,  the  crown  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port a  minister  against  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs.  That 
opposition  did  at  last  prevail  against  the  minister,  but  not 
until  the  misfortunes  of  war  had  deprived  it  of  popularity, 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  credit  of  administration.  It  was 
then  to  be  seen,  whether  a  minister  could  be  supported 
against  the  Whigs  without  such  assistance.  For  this  it  was 
necessary,  that  by  some  means  the  favour  of  the  public 
should  be  attached  to  the  individual,  who  should  be  the 
object  of  the  preference  of  the  sovereign.  This  occurred  at 
the  advancement  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  connexions  of  the  Whigs 
were  still  able  to  maintain  a  resistance,  which  could  be  over- 
come only  by  dissolving  the  parliament ;  but  the  minister  of 
the  crown  was  also  the  minister  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
new  parliament  it  was  discovered,  that  his  power  was  firmly 
established. 

The  crisis,  in  which  the  new  minister  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs,  was  arduous  and  embarrassing.  A  war  had  been 
recently  concluded  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  necessity, 
and  by  that  war  had  been  severed  from  the  empire  thirteen 
colonies,  which  the  illustrious  parent  of  the  minister  had 
deemed  necessary  even  to  its  existence,  while  the  public 
burdens  had  been  nearly  doubled  by  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  struggle10.  It  accordingly  became  the  duty  of  the 
minister  to  provide  for  a  greatly  increased  expenditure,  when 

in  the  year  1793,  when  the  country  had  recently  engaged  in  the  war  with 
France,  brought  the  question  again  forward,  declaring  that  he  was  ready 
to  proceed  even  to  universal  suffrage,  rather  than  to  suffer  the  consti- 
stution  to  remain  unaltered.  The  repeal  of  the  corporation  law  and 
the  test  law  was  another  measure  of  the  Whigs,  brought  forward  in  the 
year  1 790  by  Mr.  Fox.  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  however  ad- 
mitted that  ten  years  before  he  would  have  given  at  his  support.  This  was 
carried  in  the  year  1828. — Bishop  Tomline's  Mem.  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
51_54,  450—454.  Gifford's  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  135,  438— 
455  ;  vol.  i.  p.  362  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  446,  464.  10  The  national  debt 

etthe  commencement  of  the  American  war  was  135,943,05 II.  The 
increase  during  the  war  was  121,269,9922. — Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the 
Public  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 
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the  resources,  by  which  it  was  to  be  supplied,  appeared  to  have 
been  considerably  if  not  fatally  reduced.  It  was  indeed  soon 
discovered,  that  the  separation  of  the  American  states  had  by 
no  means  inflicted  a  wound,  from  which  the  empire  was  never 
to  recover.  As  the  benefit  of  the  connexion  had  resulted  from 
the  commercial  relations,  which  it  had  formed  between  them 
and  the  mother-country,  so,  when  these  relations  had  been 
formed,  and  the  colonies  had  become  capable  of  maintaining 
a  separate  existence,  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the  mother- 
country,  equally  as  of  the  colonies,  that  the  connexion  should 
be  dissolved,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  act  with  the 
free  energies  of  a  distinct  community.  In  effecting  the  sepa- 
lation  a  war  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  giving  com- 
bination to  the  transatlantic  states,  which  would  probably 
have  been  else  involved  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves. 
This  war  had  loaded  the  mother-country  with  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  debt ;  and,  though  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  the  additional  debt  then  contracted  was  not  a  part 
of  those  multiplied  combinations,  which  intertwine  the  in- 
terests of  our  complex  government,  yet  the  immediate  pres- 
sure constituted  a  difficulty,  which  could  be  removed  only  by  a 
consummate  skill  in  the  management  of  the  public  resources. 

The  new  minister  was  confessedly  the  individual  fitted 
beyond  all  others  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  country, 
to  recruit  her  strength,  and  to  prepare  her  for  a  struggle,  in 
which  every  energy  was  to  be  strained  to  its  utmost  exertion. 
For  these  great  purposes  financial  ability  alone  would  not 
have  been  sufficient.  The  timid  prudence  of  Walpole  was 
able  to  extricate  the  government,  when  no  impending  con- 
vulsion required,  that  the  powers  of  the  nation  should  be 
raised  to  the  capacity  of  extraordinary  efforts.  Under  his 
administration  accordingly  the  industry  of  the  country  ac- 
cumulated the  treasures  of  commerce,  but  its  military  spirit 
was  suffered  to  decline ;  nor  did  Great  Britain  recover  her 
rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  until  the  vigour  of  the 
elder  Pitt  had  infused  a  soul  into  the  community.  In  the 
union  of  political  firmness  with  financial  ability  the  later 
minister  was  eminently  superior  to  Walpole,  whose  maxim 
was  never  to  disturb  what  was  at  test.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
with  perhaps  affected  scorn,  called  him '  a  minister  of  prepa- 
ratives.' The  appellation  itself  is  a  testimony,  that  he  was 

VOL.  iv.  y 
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alive  to  the  dangers  of  his  country,  and  eager  to  avert  by 
seasonable  precaution  the  peril,  which,  if  suffered  to  approach 
nearer,  it  might  be  difficult  to  repel.  This  political  precau- 
tion was  assisted  and  supported  by  a  commanding  eloquence, 
which  could  exalt  into  a  magnanimous  liberality  the  sordid- 
ness  of  self-interest,  and  excite  and  concentrate  the  energies 
of  a  people.  His  eloquence  was  not  indeed  like  that  of  his 
father,  impetuous  and  overbearing  ;  but,  clothed  in  a  moral 
dignity,  it  asserted  a  calm  and  temperate  dominion.  His 
part  however  was  not,  like  that  of  his  father,  to  rouse  to 
sudden  and  extraordinary  exertion  a  nation  corrupted  by  the 
enjoyment  of  a  long  tranquillity,  for  his  administration  had 
succeeded  a  period  of  war,  and  he  had  only  to  maintain 
during  peace  the  spirit,  which  had  been  recently  exercised  in 
the  war  of  America. 

As  the  balance  of  our  popular  government  could  not  be 
preserved  without  an  adequate  opposition,  so  was  that,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  encountered,  worthy  of  all  his  talents.  Its  general 
principles  were  attractive  of  the  popular  sentiment,  and  the 
triumvirate  of  genius,  by  which  it  was  led,  was  such  as 
perhaps  no  age  or  nation  could  parallel.  While  its  chief 
leader,  Mr.  Fox,  was  eminent  for  his  rapid  and  persuasive 
argumentation,  and  was  perhaps  yet  more  distinguished  by 
that  irresistible  simplicity,  which  binds  the  hearts  of  men  in 
chains  indissoluble,  he  was  supported  by  all  that  rich  variety 
of  talent,  which,  though  necessary  to  complete  the  intellectual 
force  of  the  party,  was  perhaps  incompatible  with  his  own 
peculiar  character.  The  philosophic  fancy  of  Burke  sup- 
plied, with  inexhaustible  profusion,  all  the  principles  and  the 
images,  which  could  have  any  relation  to  each  successive 
subject  of  discussion;  and,  while  the  wit  of  Sheridan  main- 
tained the  ordinary  conflict  of  debate,  his  classic  eloquence 
was  such,  that  on  the  memorable  trial  of  Hastings  he  was 
honoured  with  the  concurrent  admiration  of  the  two  great 
chieftains  of  the  opposing  parties.  The  contentions  of  such 
men  remind  us  of  the  gods  of  Homer,  mingling  in  the  strife 
of  mortals. 

The  political  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  however  was  appropriate 
to  his  position,  and  characterised  him  as  an  able  leader  of 
opposition,  not  as  a  wise  and  consistent  statesman.  He 
would  have  exalted  the  parliament  above  the  crown  to  secure 
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his  power  by  the  India-bill,  and  he  would  have  exalted  the 
heir  apparent  above  the  parliament  to  recover  it  by  the 
regency :  he  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers against  Ireland  in  the  discussion  of  the  commercial 
adjustment,  and  he  protested  against  the  union  as  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  Ireland  :  he  inflamed  the  selfishness  of  the 
merchants  against  the  Russian  armament,  and  corfcurred 
with  it  in  applauding  the  yet  more  distant  and  more  specu- 
lative enterprise  of  Nootka-Sound :  he  opposed  a  French 
treaty  on  account  of  the  inevitable  and  eternal  rivalry  of  the 
two  nations,  and  he  opposed  the  French  war  on  account  of 
the  inoffensive  harmlessness  of  France  in  a  revolutionary 
and  republican  excitation.  To  reconcile  these  proceedings 
as  the  movements  of  a  consistent  policy  would  require  more 
complicated  considerations,  than  philosophy  has  ever  devised 
for  adjusting  an  erroneous  astronomy  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
motions  of  nature. 

The  first  of  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  was  estab- 
lished in  power,  was  to  provide  means  for  restoring  the 
failing  credit  of  his  country,  for,  though  peace  had  been 
re-established,  it  had  not  brought  with  it  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  finances,  which  were  still  inadequate  to  the 
expenditure11.  The  deficiency  the  minister  contrived  to 
supply  by  various  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, which  had  been  carried  to  an  alarming  extent.  A 

11  '  In  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1784,  the  permanent  taxes  pro- 
duced very  little  more  than  ten  millions,  which  was  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion less  than  the  interest  of  the  public  funded  debt,  the  civil  list,  and 
the  appropriated  duties  for  the  payment  of  which  they  were  the  only 
security.  Besides  these  charges,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services,  estimated  at  four  millions, 
were  to  be  defrayed,  for  which  there  was  no  provision,  except  the  land 
and  malt  taxes,  voted  every  year,  and  producing  only  two  millions  and 
a  half.  From  this  comparison  of  the  actual  income  and  unavoidable 
expenditure  of  the  country,  including  only  the  funded  part  of  the  public 
debt,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  almost  two  millions  a 
year  in  the  revenue,  which  was  principally  owing  to  a  failure  in  the 
estimated  produce  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  lord  North,  during  the 
American  war.  There  was  also  an  enormous  unfunded  debt,  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  which  could  not  at  present  be  ascertained,  but  which 
must  necessarily  be  funded,  and  the  interest  provided  for,  so  that  the 
whole  deficiency  could  not  be  considered  as  less  than  three  millions 
a  year,  without  any  allowance  for  a  sinking  fund.' — Bishop  Tom  line's 
Mem.  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 
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loan  being  still  necessary  for  satisfying  the  public  exigen- 
cies, lie  greatly  improved  the  mode  of  negotiating,  by  opening 
the  transaction  to  a  public  competition,  instead  of  managing- 
it  secretly,  as  had  been  customary,  with  a  select  number  of 
favoured  individuals.  By  this  altered  arrangement,  which 
from  that  time  has  been  invariably  observed,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  were  procured  for  the  nation,  and  a 
source  of  the  most  debasing  influence  was  wholly  cut  off 
from  the  patronage  of  the  minister. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  employed  in  providing 
a  substitute  for  the  India-bill,  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  power  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  early  struggle  of  his 
power  a  plan  of  this  kind  had  been  already  proposed  with- 
out success.  The  dissolution  of  the  parliament  had  how- 
ever removed  the  impediment  by  changing  the  composition 
of  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  a  new  bill,  similar  in  its 
general  principles,  but  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
control  and  the  governor-general,  passed  at  this  time  in 
both  houses  by  great  majorities.  The  principles,  upon  which 
the  minister  challenged  a  comparison  of  his  bill  with  that 
of  Mr.  Fox,  were  that  he  had  respected  the  charter  of  the 
company  as  much12,  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public  ;  and  that  the  power,  which  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  company,  he  had 
transferred  to  the  executive  authority  of  the  constitution, 
instead  of  shackling  that  authority  by  the  intervention  of  a 
parliamentary  nomination  of  commissioners. 

In  this  session,  the  first  in  which  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nister was  established,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
system  of  administration,  which  so  wonderfully  improved 
the  resources  of  the  nation.  By  various  regulations  the 
finances  were  recovered  from  a  most  alarming  depression13; 
by  the  new  method  of  managing  a  loan  an  honest  and  eco- 
nomical arrangement  was  substituted  for  one,  which  had 
lavished  the  property  in  corrupting  the  guardians  of  the 
people ;  and  by  the  new  form  of  government  constituted 

12  Mr.  Pitt  left  to  the  company  the  whole  management  of  the  pat- 
ronage, equally  as  of  the  commerce  of  India. — Bishop  Tomline's  Mem. 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  13  In  simplifying  the  collection  of  the 

revenue  it  was  found  necessary  to  propose  nearly  three  thousand  reso- 
lutions.— Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
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for  India,  the  eastern  possessions  of  the  empire  were  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  monarchy,  as  appeared  to  be 
consistent  with  their  peculiar  circumstances  and  character. 
The  prosperity  resulting  from  these  measures,  enabled  the 
minister,  within  two  years  afterwards,  to  complete  the  system. 
The  revenue  having  within  that  time  considerably  exceeded 
the  expenditure,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
creating  a  sinking-fund  on  an  improved  and  permanent 
principle.  Such  a  fund  had  been  originally  established  by 
Walpole  in  the  year  1716;  but,  no  precaution  having  been 
employed  for  protecting  it  from  alienation,  it  had  become 
ineffectual.  The  new  sinking-fund  was  vested  in  certain 
select  commissioners,  who  were  required  to  employ  it  in  a 
quarterly  purchase  of  stock.  The  only  practicable  improve- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  year  1792,  by  enacting  that,  when 
a  new  loan  should  become  necessary,  an  additional  fund  of 
one  in  the  hundred  should  be  provided  for  its  discharge. 

The  question  of  the  regency,  which  was  agitated  in  the 
year  1789,  when  the  king  had  become  incapacitated  for 
exercising  the  executive  authority,  reversed  the  positions  of 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  British  parliament,  exhibiting 
Mr.  Pitt  as  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons u  in  selecting  and  restricting  the  person  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  office  of  filling  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Fox,  who  contended  for  the  rightful  and 
indivisible  transmission  of  the  powers  of  royalty  to  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown.  The  dissension,  which  then  occur- 
red between  the  two  contending  parties,  had  an  important 
influence  in  manifesting  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  it  gave  occasion  Jo  a  difference  of 
conduct  between  the  two  legislatures.  In  Great  Britain  it 
seems  to  have  served  also  to  rectify  the  constitutional  policy 

14  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Nicholls  as  provoked  by  that  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends.  '  Mr.  Fox,' 
says  he,  *  returned  from  abroad ;  the  prince  gave  himself  up  to  his 
guidance  :  the  injudicious  advice  of  lord  Lowborough,  the  incautious 
language  of  Charles  Fox,  and  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  Mr.  Burke 
and  others,  brought  Mr.  Pitt  to  declare,  that  although  the  regency 
should  be  vested  in  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  should  be  vested  in  him 
with  diminished  powers.' — Recollections,  &c.  p.  71. 
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of  the  minister,  or  at  least  to  exhibit  him  to  the  people  in  a 
constitutional  character.  He  had  risen  to  power  on  the 
combined  support  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  house  of  commons :  it  seems  as  if 
this  special  occasion  had  presented  itself,  that  the  same  mi- 
nister might  be  disposed  to  seek  in  turn  the  support  of  the 
legislature,  and,  if  only  for  his  own  security,  to  magnify  its 
powers. 

One  great  measure,  originated  in  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  perfected  until  the  opposite  party  had 
again  acquired  the  temporary  possession  of  power,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  reflecting  glory  on  him,  who,  in  the 
responsible  and  embarrassing  situation  of  a  minister,  gave 
to  it  from  its  earliest  discussion,  ineffectually  indeed,  but 
strenuously  and  unequivocally,  all  the  support  of  his  talents 
and  personal  authority.  The  trade  in  the  unhappy  natives 
of  Africa  was  in  the  year  1788  first  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt15,  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Pitt  gave  an  assurance  of  an  early  and  attentive  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject.  In  the  year  1791  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  was  earnestly,  though  in  vain,  recommended  by  him, 
as  not  only  demanded  by  justice,  but  also  consistent  with 
sound  policy ;  and  in  the  following  year,  while  he  zealously 
contended  for  its  immediate  extinction,  a  resolution  for  sup- 
pressing it  at  a  subsequent  period  was  actually  carried. 
There  is  indeed  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  influence 
of  his  ministerial  situation  was  ever  employed  in  favour  of 
this  measure.  But  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  creditable  to 
a  minister,  who  relied  so  much  on  the  confidence  of  the 
mercantile  interest  of  the  country,  that  he  should,  without 
any  reserve,  have  given  to  this  great  revolution  of  com- 
merce all  the  assistance  of  his  talents  and  the  authority  of 
his  name.  The  gradual  progress  too,  which  the  measure 

15  '  The  first  public  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  was  made 
by  the  quakers  of  the  southern  provinces  of  (North)  America,  who, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  presented  ad- 
dresses for  that  purpose  to  their  several  legislative  assemblies ;  and, 
in  1787,  the  same  sect  in  England,  following  the  example  of  their 
American  brethren,  presented  a  similar  petition  to  the  hou^e  of  com- 
mons.'— Bishop  Tomline's  Mem.  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  94.  It 
was  abolished  in  the  year  1807. 
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appears  to  have  made  towards  its  completion,  seems  to 
justify  the  persuasion,  that  his  support  was  really,  though 
slowly,  efficacious,  and  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
success,  with  which  it  was  finally  crowned. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  this  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, appears  to  be  capable  of  abiding  the  most 
jealous  examination.  By  the  firmness  of  his  representations, 
in  the  year  1787,  he  restrained  the  government  of  France 
from  giving  support  to  the  malecontents  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public: by  yet  more  active  measures,  in  the  year  1790,  he 
vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country  against  the  grasping 
ambition  of  Spain,  which  had  prompted  hostilities  at  Nootka- 
Sound,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  America :  and  in  the 
year  1791,  though  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  clamour  of 
the  opposition,  he  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  succeeded  in 
repressing,  by  another  armament,  an  ambitious  enterprise 
commenced  by  Russia  against  Turkey.  The  wisdom  of  his 
policy  in  this  last  instance  was  indeed  denied  by  his  oppo- 
nents, who  had  given  their  approbation  to  his  conduct  in  the 
others.  They  objected  to  it,  that  he  was  involving  his  coun- 
try in  a  war  for  the  disputed  possession  of  a  savage  desert, 
and  for  supporting  infidels  against  a  Christian  people,  while 
the  true  interest  of  the  nation  required  a  close  connexion 
with  Russia.  To  these  representations  however  it  was  an- 
swered, that  the  alienation  of  Russia  had  been  manifested 
in  the  *  armed  neutrality '  of  the  north ;  and  that  the  support 
of  Turkey  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  combined  system  of 
operations,  which  by  connecting  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch 
provinces,  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden  and  Turkey,  would  draw 
across  Europe  a  chain  of  political  protection.  So  strongly 
was  the  mind  of  the  minister  impressed  with  the  policy  of 
supporting  this  sextuple  alliance,  that  he  regretted  in  his 
last  hours  the  weakness,  with  which  he  had  relinquished  his 
Russian  armament,  as  the  only  part  of  his  political  conduct, 
of  which  he  saw  reason  for  repenting16. 

In  these  arrangements  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  were 
passed  the  ten  years,  which  intervened  between  the  wars  of 
the  two  revolutions  of  America  and  France.  The  growing 

6  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  late  lord  Redesdaie 
from  whom,  when  he  was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  author  re- 
ceived it. 
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prosperity  of  the  nation  was  manifested  in  the  augmented 
productiveness  of  the  taxes,  and  in  the  continually  increasing 
value  of  the  merchandise  exported  and  imported  ;  and  in  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  year  1792,  the  minister  indulged 
himself  in  a  glowing  statement  of  the  advantageous  condition 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  various  causes,  which  had  co- 
operated to  raise  it  to  a  height  so  enviable.  The  season  of 
severe  trial,  he  observed,  was  at  an  end.  The  country  had 
endured  a  shock  of  dismemberment,  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  it  with  irrecoverable  ruin,  and,  far  from  sinking 
under  the  blow,  had  gradually  attained  to  a  degree  of 
vigour,  which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  The  actual 
state  of  the  country,  he  remarked  in  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
was  a  state,  not  of  mere  desire  and  hope,  but  of  confidence 
and  strength17. 

Little  did  the  minister  then  foresee,  that  even  within  a 
year  from  this  time  a  contest  would  commence,  not  for  the 
preservation  of  a  distant  dependency,  not  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  remote  and  doubtful  interest,  but  even  for  the  security 
of  national  existence ;  not  to  continue  during  a  few  cam- 
paigns, and  to  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  redundancy  of 
national  vigour  should  have  been  exhausted  on  both  sides, 
but  seemingly  inexpiable  and  interminable,  admitting  no 
compromise,  and  apparently  leading  to  no  conclusion.  There 
never  was,  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 792, 
a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when,  from  the  situation 
of  Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years 
of  peace,  than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  on  the  first  day 
of  February  in  the  following  year  war  was  declared  by  France 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  How  does  such  an  issue 
of  his  expectation  confound  the  confidence  of  man,  and  ex- 
pose the  folly  of  his  short-sighted  speculation ! 

That  this  Avar  was  not,  as  has  often  been  alleged,  provoked 
by  Great  Britain,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  It 
has  been  shown  that  Great  Britain  did  not  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  be  a  party  to  the  hostile  conference,  held  at  Pilnitz 
by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  August  in  the 
year  1791 18;  that  towards  the  close  of  that  summer  she  pro- 

17  Nunc  deraum  redit  animus nee  spem  modo  ac  votum  securitas 

publica,  sed  ipsius  voti  fiduciam  ac  robur  assumpserit. — De  Vita  Agri- 
colae,  prref.  18  Marsh's  Hist,  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 

France,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  36.     London,  1800. 
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tected  for  France  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  against  an  over- 
powering insurrection  of  the  negroes19,  declining  to  take 
possession  of  that  colony  until  war  had  been  declared  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1792  she  reduced  her  naval  and  military  establishments20, 
and  remitted  taxes,  and  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Pavia  in  March  of  that  year,  whereas  France  at  the  very 
same  time  made  preparations  for  largely  augmenting,  not 
only  her  military,  but  also  her  marine  force ;  that  in  declining 
to  mediate  between  France  and  the  allied  powers  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  June  of  the  same  year21,  she  only  declined 
an  interposition,  by  which  France  designed  to  involve  her 
in  the  war  as  an  ally,  the  war  being  a  measure  of  the  French 
policy  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  the  me- 
diation not  having  been  desired  by  the  allied  powers,  that 
the  recall  of  the  British  ambassador  after  the  dethronement 
of  the  king  of  France  was,  in  the  actual  state  of  that  country, 
a  measure  of  necessity22,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  cir- 
cumstance of  hostility ;  that  in  the  same  summer  she  de- 
clined to  join  the  powers  confederated  against  France23;  that 
before  the  end  of  November24,  Savoy  had  been  incorporated 
with  France,  in  contradiction  to  the  formal  renunciation  of 
all  plans  of  conquest,  Belgium  declared  independent  under 
the  protection  of  France,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
opened  in  disregard  of  all  the  existing  relations  of  Europe  ; 

19  Marsh's  Hist,  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  &c., 
vol.  i.  pp.  43,  &c.  20  Ibid.,  pp.  66,  &c.  21  Ibid.,  pp. 

J17,  &c.  In  regard  to  this  matter  Mr.  Marsh  has  proved,  that  the  war 
with  Austria  was  provoked  by  the  French  government  to  favour  the 
abolition  of  royalty.  War  was  declared  by  the  French  in  April,  and 
royalty  was  abolished  in  the  following  August. — Ibid.,  pp.  132,  &c. 
4  Peace,'  said  Roland,  '  is  out  of  the  question :  we  have  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  arms ;  we  must  make  them  inarch  as  far  as  their  legs 
will  carry  them,  or  they  will  return  and  cut  our  throats.'  22  Ibid., 

pp.  163,  &c.  In  the  list  of  grievances  alleged  against  the  British  go- 
vernment,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  there  is  none  prior  to 
the  recall  of  lord  Gower.  »  Ibid.,  p.  172,  note.  M  Ibid., 

pp.  187,  &c.  A  defensive  treaty  had  in  the  year  1788  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch  states,  by  which  Great  Britain 
was  specially  bound  to  protect  all  the  franchises  and  liberties  of  the 
latter,  of  which  that  which  they  exercised  over  the  Scheldt  was  the 
principal.  The  Scheldt  moreover,  when  the  French  had  become  mas- 
ters of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  would  have  afforded  a  station  for 
French  ships  of  war.— Ibid.,  pp.  255,  257. 
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that  in  the  same  month  the  national  convention  denounced 
by  a  formal  decree25,  that  France  was  ready  to  assist  every 
people,  which  was  willing  to  rebel  against  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  actually  entered  into  communication  with  the  se- 
ditious societies  of  England,  concerting  a  plot  with  them  in 
the  following  month  to  effect  a  revolution ;  that  in  December 
the  French  nation  even  declared  war  against  any  people26, 
which  should  refuse  to  revolutionise  its  government ;  that 
on  the  thirteenth  of  January  in  the  year  1793  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  Great  Britain  had  to  that  time  observed  a  strict 
neutrality27;  and  that  on  the  first  of  February  war  was  de- 
clared28, not  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  but  by  France 
against  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  These  considerations 
are  in  this  place  important,  not  for  the  vindication  of  the 
British  government,  which  is  not  the  object  proposed,  but 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  great  struggle  which  ensued,  by 
showing  that  the  war  was  in  its  spirit  and  character  but  a 
development  of  that  democratic  violence,  which  had  been 
generated  in  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  of  France. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  great  struggle  the  present 
review  of  modern  history  finds  its  termination.  The  fede- 
rative system  of  Europe  was  then  dissolved,  as  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  had,  in  its  more  perfect  form,  been  chiefly 
supported,  was  also  ruined.  It  is  indeed  matter  of  deep 
and  interesting  reflection,  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  far  from  participating  in  the  previous  tendency  to 
decay,  had  advanced  through  the  preceding  century  in  a 
scarcely  interrupted  progress  of  improvement.  While  France 
was  gradually  sinking  into  a  dissolution  of  its  principles,  and 
the  federal  combinations  of  the  continent  were  so  relaxed, 
as  to  afford  no  reasonable  hope  of  protection,  the  British 
empire  improved  its  arrangements  and  augmented  its  re- 
sources ;  and  even  amidst  the  struggle,  in  which  it  was  at 
length  engaged  with  its  great  adversary,  it  availed  itself  of 

25  Marsh's  Hist,  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  &c., 
vol.  i.  pp.  199,  &c.  M  Ibid.,  pp.  314,  &c.  It  was  afterwards 

pretended  that  this  decree  was  applicable  only  to  those,  who,  after 
having  conquered  their  liberty,  may  request  the  fraternity  and  assistance 
of  the  French  republic,  by  a  solemn  and  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
general  will.  But  Mr.  Marsh  has  exposed  the  falsehood  of  this  alle- 
gation.— Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  27  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  note. 

3S  Ibid.,  p.  262. 
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the  very  alarm  and  danger  of  its  situation,  to  complete  the 
concentration  of  its  power  by  the  incorporating  union  of 
Ireland.  This  empire  had  indeed  suffered  a  temporary  de- 
pression, while  it  was  throwing  off  dependencies,  which  had 
then  attained  to  maturity,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the 
connexion  would  have  occasioned  only  embarrassment  and 
confusion  ;  but  it  recovered  rapidly  from  the  distress  of  the 
Reparation,  and  was  raised  to  a  prosperity  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  human  policy,  just  when  only  the  existence 
of  such  a  government  could  stem  the  progress  of  ruin,  and 
preserve  for  another  period  of  history  the  hopes  of  mankind. 
The  war,  so  long  waged  between  these  two  great  nations, 
was  accordingly  the  struggle  of  all  the  political  and  moral 
machinery  of  improved  society  against  the  brute  force  of  a 
nation,  which  had  first  destroyed  its  own  government,  and 
then  armed  itself  against  the  repose  and  happiness  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  That  struggle  has  long  since  been 
completed  in  the  final  discomfiture  of  France.  What  new 
order  of  things  may  at  length  arise  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  for- 
mer system,  it  is  not  for  human  wisdom  to  anticipate. 

The  period  of  the  later  and  better  arrangement  of  the 
political  interests  of  Europe  has  bequeathed  to  succeeding 
ages  a  rich  inheritance  of  science,  which  in  Great  Britain 
has  received  a  continued  augmentation,  even  since  that  ar- 
rangement has  been  destroyed,  as  the  British  empire  almost 
alone  of  the  European  governments  was  not  overwhelmed 
in  the  general  ruin.  Chemistry  in  particular  has  within 
that  period  first  assumed  a  scientific  form,  and  has  subse- 
quently been  wonderfully  extended  by  new  discovery.  In 
forming  this  inheritance  various  countries  have  contributed 
to  increase  the  stores  of  genius,  but  we  find  in  Great  Britain 
both  the  commencement  of  chemical  science  and  its  grand 
improvement,  the  latter  connected  with  the  name  of  Davy, 
which  is  now  placed  beside  that  of  her  own  Newton  in  the 
records  of  philosophy. 

Assisted  by  the  discovery  of  Leibnitz,  which  had  provided 
a  new  and  more  convenient  method  of  analysis,  the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  continent  prosecuted  with  admirable  inge- 
nuity and  success  the  researches  of  the  English  philosopher 
into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  structure  of  the  universe. 
In  these  inquiries  the  names  of  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Euler, 
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Lagrange,  and  Laplace  have  become  illustrious,  the  last  of 
these  great  men  more  especially  having  demonstrated 29  the 
unalterable  permanence  of  those  laws,  though  Newton  had 
apprehended  a  tendency  towards  disorder  and  confusion.  In 
Great  Britain  also  the  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  which  the  fame  of  Newton  had  excited,  long 
continued  to  divert  the  attention  of  students  from  experi- 
mental enquiry.  This  was  first  prosecuted  with  success  by 
Black  of  Edinburgh 30,  and  by  Cavendish  and  Priestley  of 
England,  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  of  this  eminent  triumvirate  was  distinguished  especially 
by  his  theory  of  latent  heat,  the  others  by  their  discoveries 
concerning  the  natures  of  the  elastic  fluids  denominated  gases. 
The  materials  furnished  by  these  philosophers  enabled  La- 
voisier of  France31,  though  without  sufficient  acknowledg- 
ment 32,  to  construct  the  first  sound  theory  of  chemistry33, 

29  See  General  Conclusion,  note  7.  30  This  philosopher  was 

born  in  France  in  the  year  1728,  of  a  Scotish  family.  His  theory  of 
latent  heat  he  appears  to  have  brought  to  maturity  between  the  years 
1759  and  1763.— Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  319. 
Lond..  1830.  Mr.  Cavendish  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1731. 
His  first  communication  '  on  fictitious  air,'  was  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  in  the  year  1766. — Ibid.,  pp.  336,  339.  Doctor 
Priestley  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  the  year  1733.  His  first  chemical 
treatise  was  published  in  the  year  1772. — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  18. 

31  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1743.  His  first  chemical  volume 
was  published  in  the  year  1774,  towards  the  end  of  which  year  doctor 
Priestley  made  a  communication  to  him  in  Paris,  which  suggested  his 
theory  of  combustion  and  calcination. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  77,  78. 
Like  Archimedes,  he  perished  by  a  violent  death,  supplicating  in  vain 
for  a  little  time,  in  which  he  might  prepare  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  some  experiments,  which  he  had  just  completed. — Ibid.,  p.  128.  In 
the  barbarism  of  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  science  was  an  unpardon- 
able crime.  32  Ibid.,  pp.  89,  92,  106.  33  This  was  denominated 
the  antiphlogistic  theory,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  phlogiston,  or 
the  principle  of  inflammability,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Beccher, 
born  at  Spires  in  Germany  in  the  year  1635,  and  then  improved  by 
Stahl,  born  at  Anspach  in  the  year  1660,  from  whom  it  has  been  com- 
monly denominated  the  Stahlian  theory.  The  difference  between  the 
two  theories  is  briefly  this,  that  according  to  the  earlier  a  body  is  con- 
ceived to  be  deprived  in  combustion  of  a  component  principle,  whereas 
according  to  the  later  a  component  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  conceived 
to  be  combined  with  it.  The  phlogistic  theory  was  abandoned,  though 
not  without  a  protracted  struggle,  when  it  was  perceived  that  a  body 
after  combustion  is  heavier  than  in  its  previous  state. — Thomson,  vol.  i. 
pp.  246,  250;  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  The  theory  of  Lavoisier  has  however 
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explaining  the  processes  of  combustion  and  calcination  by 
the  combination  of  a  component  part  of  the  atmospheric 
air  with  the  bodies  burned  or  reduced  to  calces.  In  the 
mean  time  Galvani  and  Volta  had  in  Italy  made  a  discovery34, 
which  connected  chemistry  with  electricity,  and  furnished 
Davy  with  a  new  and  more  powerful  instrument  of  experi- 
mental analysis  35,  for  making  new  discoveries  of  the  com- 
position of  bodies.  The  loss  of  this  illustrious  man  the 
philosophic  world  has  now  to  deplore,  and  that  also  of  Wol- 
laston,  who  has  enriched  science  with  numerous  inventions 
in  almost  every  department30.  But  England  has  still  her 
Herschel,  the  worthy  son  of  a  distinguished  father,  who  has 
combined  the  profound  meditations  of  philosophy  with  the 

since  been  limited  by  the  discovery  of  two  facts :  1st,  that  combustion 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  2nd,  that 
acids  exist  independently  of  oxygen. — Report  of  the  British  Association, 
pp.  70,  71.  Lond.,  1833.  34  This  arose  from  a  controversy  main- 

tained, about  the  year  1790,  between  Galvani  and  Volta,  two  Italian 
philosophers.  The  former,  who  was  a  professor  of  anatomy,  discovered 
accidentally  that,  if  the  crural  nerve,  going  into  the  muscles  of  a  frog 
and  the  crural  muscles,  be  laid  bare  immediately  after  death,  and  a 
piece  of  zinc  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  nerve,  and  a  piece  of  silver 
or  copper,  with  the  muscle,  when  these  two  pieces  of  metal  are  made 
to  touch  each  other,  violent  convulsions  are  produced  in  the  muscle, 
which  cause  the  limb  to  move.  Galvani  conceived  that  the  convulsions 
were  caused  by  the  discharge  of  a  nervous  energy  from  the  muscles, 
Volta  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  common  electricity. — Thomson, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  252.  To  doctor  Wollaston  is  owed  the  first  demon- 
stration of  the  identity  of  the  galvanic  and  the  electric  principles. — 
Ibid.,  p.  249.  This  new  power  is  described  by  Sir  J.  Herschell,  as  one 
by  whose  means  those  effects,  which  had  before  been  crowded  within 
an  inappreciable  instant,  could  be  developed  in  detail,  and  studied  at 
leisure  ;  and  those  forces,  which  had  previously  exhibited  themselves 
only  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  intensity,  were  tamed  down,  as  it  were, 
and  made  to  distribute  their  efficacy  over  an  indefinite  time,  and  to 
regulate  their  action  at  the  will  of  the  operator. — Preliminary  Discourse 
on  the  Study  of  Nat.  Phil,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cycloptedia,  pp.  335, 
336.  London,  1830.  35  According  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  chemi- 
cal affinity  is  only  a  result  of  opposite  states  of  electricity  in  various  de- 
grees of  intensity.  This  was  established  in  an  essay,  inserted  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  the  year  1807. — Thomson, vol.  ii.  pp.  260, 261. 
36  Optics  and  chemistry  are  the  sciences,  which  lie  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  him.  To  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  reducing  plaiina 
to  ingots  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  present  accuracy  of  chemical  investi- 
gation must  be  ascribed,  this  material  having  been  since  used  in  making 
vessels  for  chemical  purposes.— Ibid.,  p.  248. 
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elegant  refinement  of  literature.  In  him  too  she  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  plurality  of  philosophers,  for  he  has  been 
eminent  at  once  in  chemistry,  in  practical  optics  and  the 
theory  of  light,  and,  like  his  father,  in  astronomy ;  and  that 
any  person  may  enter  into  competition  with  him  in  any  part 
of  science,  is  the  result  only  of  the  variety  of  the  objects, 
which  his  comprehensive  intellect  has  embraced.  He  has 
also  recently  instructed  the  world  in  a  review  of  the  present 
state  of  physical  science 37,  in  which  he  has  distinctly  illus- 
trated by  a  wide  retrospect  of  past  discovery  those  rules  of 
experimental  enquiry,  which  the  genius  of  Bacon,  two  cen- 
turies before,  had  darkly  anticipated.  Nor  should  this  cata- 
logue of  philosophic  genius  be  concluded,  without  honour- 
able mention  of  the  late  Mr.  Dalton,  the  author  of  the 
atomic  theory,  or  rather  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  in  the  composition  of  bodies,  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted  by  that  theory. 

Astronomy,  aided  by  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  had 
in  the  seventeenth  century  proceeded  to  the  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter38,  which  fully  established  the  Copernican 
system  of  our  universe,  afforded  the  first  astronomical  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  terrestrial  longitude,  and,  to- 
wards the  close  of  that  century,  enabled  Roemer  to  discover 
and  to  estimate,  by  the  retardation  of  their  eclipses,  the 
amazing  velocity  of  light.  In  the  eighteenth  the  discovery 
of  Roemer,  which  philosophers  had  hesitated  to  admit39,  as 
announcing  a  velocity  approaching  to  infinite,  was  more  than 
forty  years  afterwards  confirmed  by  Bradley,  in  discerning 
the  aberration  of  the  light  of  a  star,  occasioned  by  the  com- 
position of  its  motion  with  that  of  the  earth  in  striking  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  The  observations  of  the  elder  Hers- 
chell  subsequently  enlarged  our  system  by  the  discovery  of 40 
one  primary  and  of  eight  secondary  planets  ;  and  they  were 
then  extended  into  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  his  pow- 
erful telescope  penetrating  the  depths  of  the  starry  heavens, 
and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  sidereal  astronomy,  which  has 

37  Preliminary  Discourse,  etc.  38  Mr.  Herschel's  Address  on 

presenting  the  honorary  medals  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London, 
pp.  132,  133.  Mem.  of  the  Astron.  Society,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  39  Not 
only  Cassini,  Maraldi  and  Fontenelle,  but  even  Hooke  himself. — Ibid. 

40  Four  primary  planets  have  since  been  discovered. 
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since  been  prosecuted  with  success41.  Adopting  an  opinion, 
suggested  by  professor  Kant  and  the  celebrated  Lambert, 
that  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are  distributed  into  nebufte, 
one  of  which  contains  the  solar  system,  Sir  William  Hers- 
chell  examined  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
these  nebula,  to  which  his  son  has  added  five  hundred  more. 
In  observing  our  own  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  solar 
system  is  progressive  through  it,  and  that  stars  apparently 
double  are  in  truth  binary  systems42,  in  each  of  which  two 
luminous  bodies  revolve  round  their  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity. In  surveying  others  he  imagined  that  he  had  pene- 
trated even  into  the  secrets  of  creation43.  Having  seen  the 
luminous  element  in  one  place  diffused  without  any  observable 
conformation,  in  another  indicating  an  imperfect  disposition 
to  agglomerate  into  a  mass  of  fuller  brightness,  in  a  third  ex- 
hibiting a  formed  body  of  light,  though  not  distinctly  detached 
from  the  surrounding  element,  in  a  fourth  presenting  a  well- 
defined  disc,  separated  from  the  diffused  light,  out  of  which 
it  appeared  to  have  coalesced,  and  lastly,  by  an  increased 
condensation,  approaching  nearly  to  the  appearance  of  a 
star.  It  is  however  anticipated,  that  the  stupendous  teles- 
cope  constructed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  will  dissipate  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  diffused  light  and  of  the  progres- 
sive formation  of  the  luminaries  of  the  universe. 

Art,  perhaps  even  more  than  science,  has  given  by  its 
prodigious  improvement  an  honourable  distinction  to  the 
period  now  concluded,  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
having  introduced  into  mechanics  a  power  far  exceeding  all 
enginery  previously  known,  and  alike  applicable  to  every 
operation.  In  the  year  1763  James  Watt44,  a  Scotchman  of 

41  Especially  by  his  son,  now  Sir  John  Frederic  William  Herschel. 

43  In  one  instance  a  system  of  three  luminous  bodies  so  revolving 
was  discovered.  ^  Astronomical   Observations   relating  to  the 
Construction  of  the  Heavens,  &c. — Philos.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  year  1811,  part  ii.     Herschel  also  noted  the  appearance  of  a  lu- 
minous ringresembling  that  of  Saturn,  not  connected  with  a  central  body. 

44  Lardner'a  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam-Engine,  pp.  57,  Ac. 
London,  1828.     Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Steam-engine.    The  marquess 
of  Worcester,  who   published  his  Century  of  Inventions  in  the  year 
1683,  is  intitled  to  the  credit  of  having  suggested  the  use  of  the  elastic 
force  of  steam,  as  a  first  mover  in  a  machine  for  raising  water.  Captain 
Savery,  about  the  year  1698,  proceeded  a  step  further,  discovering  the 
method  of  producing  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  and  thus 
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no  scientific  education,  but  of  a  genius  not  requiring  such 
an  aid,  having  been  employed  to  repair  an  engine  worked  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  in  which  however  steam  was  employed 
to  generate  a  vacuum,  turned  his  attention  to  the  consider- 
ation of  preventing  the  great  consumption  and  waste  of  this 
new  agency.  Having,  with  this  view,  thought  of  the  expe- 
dient of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  cylinder,  he  was 
at  once  led  onward  to  his  great  invention,  by  which  steam 
was  alternately  applied,  as  a  moving  power,  both  above  and 
below  the  piston.  The  year  1774  was  distinguished  by 
completing  it  in  the  actual  construction  of  a  large  engine ; 
and  about  five  years  afterwards  it  received  from  its  author 
the  important  improvement,  by  which  the  reciprocating  was 
converted  into  a  circular  movement,  and  it  became  fitted  for 
actuating  machinery.  In  the  year  1802  the  steam-engine 
appears  to  have  been  successfully  employed  for  propelling  a 
vessel  on  the  Forth-and-Clyde  navigation,  but  the  practice 
was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  damage,  which  it  threat- 
ened to  the  banks  of  the  canal  by  the  surge  of  the  water. 
Steam-navigation  was  then  brought  into  use  on  the  river 
Hudson  in  North  America,  and  in  the  year  1812  on  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland,  from  which  time  it  has  been  so  rapidly 
extended,  as  to  have  been  already  introduced  into  almost 
every  region  of  the  civilised  world.  The  same  power  has  in 
England  been  applied  to  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers by  land,  in  which  it  has  greatly  exceeded  all  that 
could  be  effected  by  horses,  both  in  rapidity  of  motion  and 
in  the  weight  to  be  conveyed.  Unerring  in  the  most  deli- 
cate processes  of  manufacture,  and  yet  of  power  to  perform 
the  most  laborious  operations45,  this  noble  engine  embraces 

giving  effect  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  third  step  was  taken 
by  Newcomen  and  his  associate  Cawley,  in  introducing  a  piston,  which 
•was  completed  about  the  year  1713.  It  still  remained,  during  fifty 
years,  to  construct  an  engine,  in  which,  while  a  vacuum  is  produced  on 
the  one  side  of  a  piston  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  the  elastic 
pressure  of  steam  should  be  employed  as  a  moving  power  on  the  other; 
and  to  devise  all  the  beautiful  contrivances,  by  which  this  power  is  ap- 
plied, regulated,  and  economised.  45  It  appears  that  an  engine,  em- 
ployed in  pumping  water  from  a  mine  in  Cornwall,  raised  at  each 
stroke,  by  live  lifts  of  pumps,  a  column  of  water  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  feet  and  one  inch  long,  and  weighing  seventy  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds.  The  usual  rate  of  working  was 
about  six  strokes  and  a  half  in  each  minute. — Philosophical  Magazine, 
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the  whole  compass  of  the  mechanic  art.  The  finest  fabrics 
are  rendered  cheap  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  the 
deepest  mines  are  freed  from  the  water,  which  obstructs  the 
workmen ;  the  press  has  acquired  a  new  facility  for  propa- 
gating its  commanding  influence  ;  the  interior  communica- 
tions of  a  country  are  prodigiously  multiplied  by  the  rapidity 
and  the  force  of  conveyance ;  and  the  ship  is  now  urged 
through  the  waves  almost  with  the  regularity  and  the  pre- 
cision of  a  journey  performed  on  the  land. 

With  this  exclusively  British  invention,  so  powerfully  in- 
fluencing all  the  concerns  of  nations,  is  aptly  concluded  this 
review  of  the  history  of  an  empire,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  improvement  of  human  society.  Forming  within 
itself  by  various  combinations  a  balanced  government  of 
general  liberty,  constructing  also  the  only  stable  system  of 
regulation  for  the  preservation  of  a  protestant  faith,  extend- 
ing into  every  region  of  the  earth  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
ceasing commerce,  giving  existence  to  a  great  republic  in  the 
wilds  of  the  western  continent,  introducing  among  the  op- 
pressed millions  of  India  the  blessings  of  public  order  and 
education,  renouncing  the  trade  of  slavery  and  labouring  for 
the  civilisation  of  the  wretched  Africans,  constituting  a  new 
people  among  its  antipodes  even  from  the  outcasts  of  its  own 
society,  and  furnishing  at  the  same  time  to  Europe,  and  to 
the  world,  the  principles  of  a  genuine  philosophy,  the  most 
splendid  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  most  curious  and 
important  invention  of  art,  the  British  empire  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  interesting  object  in  merely  human 
history.  If  the  system  of  Europe  had  been  only  shown  to 
have  acted  as  a  matrix,  for  generating  this  government,  its 
utility  might  have  been  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  established. 
Much  more  however  has  been  effected  by  that  great  confe- 
deration of  states,  for  it  has  also  maintained  the  general  in- 
dependence of  the  European  nations,  and  thus  fitted  them 
for  attaining  all  the  improvement,  of  which  they  were  se- 
verally capable. 

June,  1830,  art  Ixi.  "It  is  well  known  to  modern  engineers,"  says 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell,  "  that  there  is  virtue  in  a  bushel  of  coals  pro- 
perly consumed,  to  raise  seventy  millions  of  pounds  weight  a  foot  high. 
This,'*  he  adds,  "  is  actually  the  average  effect  of  an  engine  at  this 
moment  working  in  Cornwall.  Prel.  Disc.,  etc.  p.  59. 
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A  SURVEY  of  history  has  now  been  completed,  compre- 
hending the  transactions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
during  thirteen  centuries,  and  reaching  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  revolutionary  period.  The  object  pro- 
posed was  to  determine,  whether  such  an  order  and  com- 
bination of  events  can  be  discovered  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, as,  while  it  illustrated  the  operation  of  political  and 
moral  causes,  might  also  exhibit  a  plain  demonstration  of 
the  providential  government  of  the  world,  and  thus  lead 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  contemplation  of  its  great  Author. 
Though  in  details  so  numerous  and  so  various  particular 
facts  may  have  been  misconceived,  or  inferences  insecurely 
collected,  still  enough  might  remain  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  principles,  and  to  demonstrate  the  government  of  an 
almighty  ruler.  Newton  has  been  proved  to  have  erred  in 
concluding,  that  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system  tend 
continually  to  decay,  yet  the  principles  of  his  philosophy 
are  imperishable  truths,  and  have  even  supplied  the  means 
of  detecting  and  correcting  the  error. 

The  works  of  the  material  creation,  though  '  they  have 
neither  speech  nor  language,'  yet  utter  voices,  which  pro- 
claim to  reflecting  minds  the  glory  of  their  Maker.  Can  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  beings,  to  whom  these  voices  are  ad- 
dressed, should  themselves,  in  their  moral  and  political 
order,  present  no  manifestations  of  the  attributes  of  God  ? 
Must  it  be  believed,  that  the  Almighty,  when  he  had  im- 
pressed on  mere  matter  the  character  of  his  perfections, 
abandoned  his  intelligent  creatures  to  their  own  errors, 
contenting  himself  with  some  occasional  interposition,  when 
those  errors  had  become  extreme  ?  As  this  is  not  agreeable 
to  analogy,  so  neither  is  it  conformable  to  the  lessons  of  the 
sacred  scriptures.  In  them  we  are  assured  that  an  event 
the  most  unimportant,  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  does  not  happen 
without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  we  have  received  this  assurance,  not  as  a  merely  specu- 
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lative  communication  concerning  the  divine  government,  but 
that  we  may  apply  it  to  our  own  conduct,  and  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  divine  protection. 

This  conclusion  receives  an  additional  confirmation  from 
the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  opinion.  If  a  harmony  of 
action,  tending  to  general  improvement,  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  very  numerous  and  various  transactions  of 
thirteen  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  world,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  this  harmony  should  have  been  the  result  of 
the  independent  agencies  of  a  vast  multitude  of  weak,  igno- 
rant, and  corrupt  creatures,  living  in  different  ages,  and  in 
remote  and  unconnected  countries  ?  This  supposition  would 
require  that  weakness  and  ignorance  should,  without  the 
possibility  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  without  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  controlling  power,  have  steadily  and  consistently 
operated  to  the  attainment  of  an  end,  to  which  only  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  a  supreme  ruler  could  be  adequate ; 
and  that  not  only  the  imperfect  virtue,  but  even  the  positive 
viciousness  of  man,  should  have  uniformly  laboured  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  worthy  of  infinite  goodness. 

It  may  indeed  easily  be  understood,  that  a  large  portion 
of  time  must  have  elapsed,  and  a  great  variety  of  events 
must  have  occurred,  before  sufficient  materials  could  be 
supplied  to  the  speculative  enquirer,  for  enabling  him  to 
discover  the  plan  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  In  the 
movements  of  the  material  world  there  is  nothing  essentially 
progressive.  All  is  regular  and  immutable  ;  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  minute  variations,  which  on  account  of 
their  long  periods  have  been  denominated  secular,  the  periods 
of  the  planetary  system  do  not  embrace  any  considerable 
portion  of  duration.  The  moral  and  political  history  of 
our  species,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  its  nature  progressive,  as 
the  beings,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  capable  of  continual 
improvement.  The  subject  of  enquiry  is  therefore  continu- 
ally changing  before  our  eyes,  without  any  return  to  a  former 
condition.  Our  research  must  accordingly  be  directed  to 
the  discovery  of  combination  in  extensive  and  various  ranges 
of  action ;  and  some  great  period  of  human  history  must 
have  been  brought  to  an  apparent  conclusion,  some  import- 
ant crisis  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  human  society 
must  have  occurred,  before  man  could  be  enabled  to  form 
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a  sound  judgment  concerning  the  principles  and  the  laws 
of  human  improvement. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  of  a  system  essentially,  arid 
at  all  times,  progressive  no  satisfactory  judgment  can  be 
formed,  until  its  whole  period  shall  have  been  completed 
in  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  an  answer  may  be 
supplied  even  from  the  analogy  of  the  material  universe. 
In  the  planetary  system  itself  there  are  periods,  which  are 
yet  far  from  being  completed,  the  variations  denominated 
secular  extending  even  to  a  duration1,  of  which  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  earliest  observations  has  constituted  but  a 
very  small  portion.  Astronomers  have  however  been  en- 
abled, by  the  observation  of  other  movements  comprehended 
within  narrow  limits,  to  ascertain  the  principles  by  which 
all  are  regulated,  and  to  predict  the  accomplishment  of 
those,  which  remain  to  be  completed.  In  the  case  of  a 
system  essentially  progressive  we  must  indeed  be  unable  to 
pronounce  with  distinctness  on  its  future  changes  ;  but  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  so  far  instructed  by  the  study 
of  the  order  and  combination  of  past  events,  as  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  same  principles  of  moral  government  shall 
hereafter  be  observed  in  the  superintendence  of  the  affairs 
and  interest  of  mortals. 

That  some  correspondence  should  exist  between  the  ma- 
terial universe  and  the  moral  system,  is  rendered  probable 
by  this  consideration,  that  both  have  been  the  works  of  the 
same  Creator.  The  same  Being,  who  distributed  matter 
according  to  his  pleasure  into  the  masses  of  the  material 
universe,  formed  also  men,  who,  acting  agreeably  to  their 
capacities  and  circumstances,  have  distributed  themselves 
into  aggregates,  which  constitute  the  moral  system  of  human 
society.  Both  systems,  it  is  admitted,  are  subject  to  the 
providential  government  of  the  one  Being,  by  whom  both 
have  been  created,  and  from  whom  both  have  received  the 
powers  by  which  they  act,  exercising  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  their  parts  reciprocal  influences.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  the  common  Creator  of  the  two 
systems  may  have  chosen  to  regulate  his  superintendence  of 
both  by  some  common  principles,  accommodated  indeed  to 

1  Traitfc  Elementaire  d'Astronomife  Physique,  par  Biot,  p.  374. 
Paris,  1811. 
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their  respective  natures,  but  still  sufficiently  indicating  that 
they  had  derived  their  existence  from  a  common  source. 

This  persuasion  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  conceptions 
of  men,  when  they  reflect  on  political  subjects.  The  ba- 
lance of  power,  a  phrase  adopted  from  mechanical  dis- 
quisitions, is  familiar  to  every  one,  who  speaks  of  the  reci- 
procal relations  of  states.  It  has  even  been  not  unusual 
to  illustrate  the  details  of  these  relations  by  allusions  to 
the  planetary  movements,  or  to  the  science  of  dynamics, 
which  treats  of  the  forces  of  inanimate  bodies.  A  non- 
government, it  is  thus  said2,  must  conform  to  the  existing 
relations  of  other  states,  as  the  newly  discovered  planets 
are  observed  to  obey  the  same  general  laws,  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  others  had  been  known  to  be  regulated. 
The  derangements  also  of  the  general  order,  produced  by 
the  influences  of  individual  peculiarities,  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  friction,  and  other  resistance,  for  which  allow- 
ance must  be  made  in  applying  to  practical  purposes  the 
principles  of  mechanical  science. 

These  expressions,  instead  of  being  merely  phrases  of 
illustration,  borrowed  from  other  considerations  familiar  to 
the  mind,  may  appear  to  receive  a  direct  justification  from 
an  analysis  of  the  subject,  to  which  they  have  been  thus 
applied. 

As  human  societies  are  composed  of  individual  agents, 
each  of  whom  separately  regulates  his  own  conduct  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views  and  circumstances,  the  laws  of  the 
moral  system  should  be  sought,  not  in  the  movements  of 
great  masses  of  men,  but  in  the  separate  agencies,  of  which 
these  movements  are  collectively  composed.  In  this  respect 
the  moral  possesses  the  advantage  of  superior  simplicity 
in  the  comparison  with  the  physical  system,  the  same  laws, 
which  determine  the  actions  of  the  minute  parts  of  societies, 
determining  also  the  collective  agencies  of  the  aggregates ; 
whereas,  in  the  physical  universe,  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  masses  of  matter,  though 
they  are  also  applicable  to  their  component  parts,  are  yet  in 
the  latter  case  blended  with  the  differing  laws  of  other 
forces.  The  affinities  of  chemical  attraction  have  been 

2  Brougham's  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
Powers,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  245. 
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identified  with  electricity,  and  the  magnetic  influence  may 
perhaps  be  reducible  to  the  same  principle ;  but  gravity 
still  remains  distinct  from  this  pervading  power,  as  also 
from  that  corpuscular  attraction,  by  which  the  solid  masses 
of  matter  are  united. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  the 
world  is,  that  the  path  of  every  revolving  body  is  determined 
by  the  combined  action  of  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  the 
continued  attraction  of  some  other  body,  or  system  of  bodies, 
round  the  centre  of  which  a  revolution  is  performed,  and  the 
other  a  force  conceived  to  have  been  impressed  upon  it  only 
at  the  moment  when  it  began  to  move,  and  in  some  direction 
transverse  to  the  action  of  the  former.  Of  these  two  forces 
one,  namely  the  attraction  of  the  central  body,  or  system  of 
bodies,  is  determined  by  the  general  laws,  which  the  Deity 
has  imposed  upon  matter ;  the  other,  namely  the  force,  with 
which  the  revolving  body  is  conceived  to  have  been  pro- 
jected, cannot  be  referred  to  any  such  law,  but  is  considered 
as  determined  for  each  body  by  the  choice  of  the  Deity,  as 
he  determined  the  path,  in  which  he  willed  that  the  body 
should  be  moved.  Again,  the  projection  of  a  planet  is  con- 
ceived to  have  been  determined  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
Deity,  not  simply,  but  in  three  several  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  determination  of  the  distance  from  a  central  body 
is  not  reducible  to  any  known  law  of  matter,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  effect  of  any  known  force.  A  certain 
harmony  has  indeed  been  discovered  to  exist3,  though  not 
very  accurately,  among  the  distances  of  the  planetary  system, 
by  the  consideration  of  which  astronomers  were  led  to  look 
for  the  very  minute  planets  recently  discovered  ;  but  no 
reason  is  known,  why  those  distances  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  arbitrarily  determined.  They  are  therefore  re- 
ferred to  the  immediate  choice  of  the  Deity.  In  the  second 
place,  the  quantity  of  the  velocity,  communicated  at  the  mo- 
ment of  projection,  appears  also,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  have 
been  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Lastly,  the  direction, 
in  which  that  velocity  is  communicated,  appears  likewise  to 
have  been  freely  chosen.  Any  of  these  particulars  being 
changed,  the  path  described  by  the  revolving  body  would 

3  Astronomie  Theorique  et  Practique  par  M.  Delambre,  tome  ii.  pp. 
549,  550.  Paris,  1814. 
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also  be  changed.  If  the  revolving  body  were  projected  at  a 
different  distance,  it  would  be  subjected  to  a  greater  or  less 
force  of  attraction ;  if  the  velocity  communicated  in  the  pro- 
jection were  greater  or  less,  the  result  of  its  combination 
with  the  same  attractive  force  would  be  accordingly  varied ; 
if  the  direction,  in  which  the  velocity  is  communicated,  were 
different,  so  that  it  should  be  more  or  less  obliquely  com- 
bined with  the  attracting  force  of  the  central  body,  the  re- 
suit  of  the  combination  would  by  this  difference  also  be 
altered. 

In  the  moral,  as  in  the  material  world,  there  is  a  general 
influence,  to  which  each  part  is  subjected,  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  formed,  and  has  entered  into  combination  with  the 
rest.  The  man  is  affected  by  the  social  influence  of  the 
community,  in  which  he  lives,  as  the  planet  by  gravitating 
towards  the  other  bodies  of  the  planetary  system.  This  in- 
fluence is  not  indeed  fixed  and  invariable  in  the  moral,  as  in 
the  material  world,  because  man  is  a  being  susceptible  of 
change,  and  the  social  influence  of  a  community  must  vary, 
according  as  the  community  is  more  or  less  advanced  in 
social  improvement.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  be  understood, 
that  in  all  similar  circumstances  of  the  moral  world  similar 
effects  must  of  necessity  be  produced,  as  in  the  mutual  action 
of  unintelligent  beings.  The  free  agency  of  man  must  be 
maintained  by  every  one,  who  attends  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  thought  and  will,  and  is  solicitous  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  obligations  of  virtue.  But  it  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  men  in  similar  circumstances,  though  acting  with  free- 
dom, will  generally  choose  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  except 
so  far  as  the  peculiar  characters  of  individuals  may  influence 
their  determinations,  because  freedom  of  choice  does  not  im- 
ply, that  a  moral  agent  should  act  by  caprice,  or  in  disregard 
of  the  motives,  by  which  men  are  commonly  actuated.  There 
are  laws  of  moral,  as  of  physical  action ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  human  life  is  accordingly  manifested  in  determining,  what 
conduct  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  any  individual 
in  certain  circumstances  of  society. 

As  there  are  general  laws,  according  to  which  the  influence 
of  social  life  is  exercised,  so,  it  is  conceived,  are  there  also 
peculiarities  of  individual  nature,  which  must  be  believed  to 
have  been  received  immediately  from  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
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He  must  be  strongly  disposed  to  generalise  his  observations, 
who  will  maintain,  that  the  original  dispositions  and  powers 
of  all  men  are  similar,  attributing  wholly  to  the  influences 
of  surrounding  circumstances  the  diversities  manifested  in 
their  progress  through  life.  According  to  this  opinion,  the 
keen  penetration  of  the  man  of  abstract  science,  the  fanciful 
vision  of  the  poet,  the  impassioned  declamation  of  the  orator, 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  the  comprehensive 
view  and  prompt  decision  of  the  military  commander,  have 
all  been  formed  by  diversity  of  situation  out  of  the  same 
materials,  which  furnish  also  the  abundant  supply  of  medi- 
ocrity to  fill  the  ranks  of  human  life,  of  the  follies  too,  which 
render  society  ridiculous,  and  of  the  vices,  which  render  it 
corrupt.  But  whoever  closely  observes  a  number  of  children 
nurtured  and  educated  together,  will  discover  among  them 
an  original  diversity  inconsistent  with  this  opinion,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  consider  the  varieties  of  human  character  as  re- 
sulting primarily  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  God. 
The  powers  of  the  intellect  and  imagination,  and  the  impulses 
of  passion,  appear  to  be  assigned  in  various  measure  and 
combination  to  each  individual  at  his  birth,  as  constituting 
his  future  character,  which  he  is  bound,  as  a  moral  agent,  to 
improve,  or  to  control,  by  his  own  voluntary  exertions,  but 
cannot  in  any  case  suppress. 

It  appears  then  that  the  operations  of  the  social,  like  those 
of  the  material  system,  are  the  results  of  the  combination  of 
two  distinct  forces,  one  of  which  is  subjected  to  general  laws, 
the  other  is  in  each  separate  instance  determined  by  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  the  Deity.  In  the  motion  of  a  planet 
we  discover  the  compounded  influence  of  the  attraction  of  a 
central  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  of  a  force  of  protection,  which  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  immediately  by  the  Creator.  In  the  moral 
progress  also  of  each  individual  through  his  social  existence 
we  observe  a  compounded  agency  of  two  forces,  the  influence 
exercised  upon  the  individual  by  his  social  relations,  and  the 
original  force  of  character,  which  he  had  brought  into  exist- 
ence, the  former  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  general  laws 
of  the  moral  world,  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
as  the  immediate  gift  of  God.  The  moral  agent  is  thus  sent 
into  society  impressed  with  some  certain  power  of  intellect, 
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or  measure  of  temperament,  which  may  be  regarded  as  his 
force  of  projection,  and  is  then  left  to  be  influenced  by  the 
action  of  the  social  system,  of  which  he  has  been  in  some 
part  or  other,  as  it  pleased  the  Almighty,  constituted  a 
member. 

Nor  does  the  analogy  of  the  two  systems  appear  to  be 
limited  to  this  general  correspondence,  but  to  extend  itself 
even  to  their  details,  however  these  must  be  in  some  respects 
dissimilar.  The  projection  of  a  planet  in  the  material  sys- 
tem appears,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  Deity  in  three  several  respects ; 
namely,  the  distance  from  a  central  body,  or  from  the  com- 
mon centre  of  a  system  of  bodies,  the  quantity  of  velocity 
impressed  in  the  projection,  and  the  direction,  in  which  the 
planet  is,  as  it  were,  launched  forth  by  the  Creator.  To 
each  of  these  three  particulars  we  may  in  the  moral  system 
find  something  analogous.  The  first  and  the  third  appear 
to  correspond  to  the  determination  of  the  social  circum- 
stances, in  which  each  individual  is  placed  at  his  birth ;  the 
second  bears  an  obvious  relation  to  the  native  force  of  cha- 
racter, with  which  each  individual  is  originally  endowed. 

It  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  those  places,  in  which  the  collective  powers  of  a  social 
system  are  concentrated,  must  have  in  the  moral  order  an 
effect  very  directly  corresponding  to  that  of  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  an  attracting  body  in  the  material  system,  as 
it  would  tend  to  determine,  with  what  force  an  individual  so 
placed  might  act  upon  the  society,  or  the  society  upon  the 
individual.  The  inhabitant  of  a  metropolis  and  the  inhabit- 
ant of  a  remote  province  of  the  same  government,  or  of  a 
dependent  colony,  may  thus  be  compared  to  bodies  revolving 
at  very  different  distances  from  the  same  central  mass.  The 
former  would  be  both  subjected  to  a  stronger  influence  from 
his  social  connexions,  and  enabled  to  act  with  more  power, 
in  modifying  by  his  efforts  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

To  the  greater  or  less  obliquity,  in  which  the  velocity  of 
projection  has  been  impressed  on  a  planet,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  correspondence,  that,  according  as  an 
individual  has  been  originally  placed  in  a  situation  more  or 
less  elevated,  so  does  his  peculiar  force  of  character  enter 
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more  or  less  directly  into  combination  with  the  general 
influence  of  society,  and  thus  again  is  it  determined,  with 
what  power  the  individual  and  the  society  may  be  mutually 
affected  by  their  reciprocal  action.  At  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  a  society,  two  individuals  in  different  sta- 
tions of  life,  though  originally  endowed  with  characters  and 
powers  precisely  similar,  must  be  differently  affected  by  the 
social  influence  of  the  community,  and  must  act  upon  it  in  their 
turn  with  different  efficacy,  as  two  planetary  bodies,  projected 
from  the  same  point  with  equal  velocities,  but  in  different 
directions,  enter  into  different  combinations  of  forces,  and 
describe  different  orbits  round  the  central  body,  affecting 
also  that  body  itself  with  different  reactions. 

Little  needs  to  be  said,  to  show  how  the  native  force  of 
the  character  of  an  individual  corresponds  to  the  velocity 
impressed  upon  a  planet  in  the  moment  of  projection.  It  is 
obvious  to  general  observation,  that  some  individuals  do,  by 
the  power  of  their  original  endowments,  acquire  a  social  im- 
portance, which  others  in  similar  circumstances  do  not  even 
aspire  to  attain.  From  some  remote  and  retired  village,  and 
from  the  disadvantage  of  humble  poverty,  one  individual 
will  by  this  primary  endowment  of  character  make  his  way 
to  that  importance,  which  for  others,  even  of  considerable 
talent,  seems  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances. 

While  the  material  and  the  moral  system  appear  to  cor- 
respond in  these  particulars,  it  must  be  supposed  that  im- 
portant differences  do  also  exist  between  a  system  of  masses 
of  inanimate  matter,  and  another  composed  of  living,  in- 
telligent, and  free  agents.  These  are  now  to  be  considered, 
that  it  may  be  seen,  that  as  much  analogy  is  discoverable 
between  the  two  systems,  as  the  natural  difference  of  inani- 
mate masses  and  of  moral  agents  can  be  conceived  to  admit, 
the  correspondence  failing  only  where  it  is  manifestly  pre- 
cluded by  that  difference. 

The  component  parts  of  the  moral  differ  from  those  of  the 
material  system  in  two  important  particulars  :  first,  that  the 
individuals  composing  the  former  are  continually  coming 
into,  or  going  out  of  existence  ;  and,  secondly,  that  each 
individual  is,  by  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  susceptible  of 
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change,  either  by  improvement,  or  by  deterioration.  In  the 
moral  system  of  human  society,  death  is  continually  remov- 
ing some  individuals,  while  others  are  as  constantly  born 
into  the  world,  either  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  deceased, 
or  to  add  to  the  general  population,  whereas  in  the  material 
universe  the  parts  are  generally  permanent,  and  from  age 
to  age  continue  to  constitute,  with  little  alteration,  the  same 
masses.  Each  individual  also  in  the  former  experiences  a 
perpetual  change,  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  he  exercises, 
abuses,  or  neglects,  his  natural  powers,  and  as  he  is  affected, 
whether  usefully  or  hurtfully,  by  the  influence  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  he  is  a  member.  Every  society  is  accord- 
ingly an  aggregate  continually  changing,  both  because  its 
component  parts  are  continually  varied,  and  also  because  the 
parts,  while  they  remain,  are  liable  to  alteration,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

From  these  two  differences  it  arises  that,  though  in  the 
material  system  the  forces  may  have  been  impressed  on  the 
masses  in  their  collective  state,  because  they  are  permanent 
and  invariable,  yet  in  the  moral  the  impression  must  be 
made  on  the  parts  separately  and  individually,  the  aggregates 
having  no  unalterable  form.  A  projectile  velocity  may  have 
been  communicated  to  a  planetary  body  by  a  single  impulse, 
and  the  effect  of  the  impulse  be  permanent,  because  the 
body  is  permanent  and  unchanged.  For  determining  the 
operations  of  a  society  a  character  is  communicated  sepa- 
rately to  each  individual,  and  the  operations  of  the  society 
are  the  results  of  the  combined  action  of  all  its  parts,  vary- 
ing therefore  with  the  change  of  the  individuals,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  as  they  are  removed  by  death  and  replaced  by 
others,  in  greater  or  less  number,  and  as  each  individual 
undergoes  a  change  of  character.  Though  therefore  an 
analogy  exists  between  a  system  of  planetary  bodies  and  a 
system  of  nations,  it  is  qualified  by  the  mutability  necessarily 
belonging  to  the  latter,  and  can  be  considered  as  subsisting 
unaltered,  only  so  long  as  no  important  change  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  any  of  the  communities,  of  which  the  social 
system  is  composed. 

It  results  also  from  these  differences,  that  the  perfection 
of  a  moral  must  differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  physical 
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system.  The  perfection  of  a  system  of  unintelligent  matter 
requires  an  unalterable  constancy  of  all  its  operations.  It 
was  believed  by  Newton,  that  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
system  tended  continually,  though  slowly,  towards  decay 
and  disorder,  and  would  from  time  to  time  require,  that  the 
Creator  should  interpose  to  rectify  his  work.  A  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  theory  of  these  motions  has  however 
since  established  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  irregularities, 
arising  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  parts  of  the  system, 
are  but  temporary  perturbations,  and  indicate  no  necessity 
of  occasional  interposition.  The  moral  system  is,  on  the 
contrary,  essentially  changeable,  and  its  perfection  consists, 
not  in  a  recurrence  to  a  former  state,  by  which  its  irregu- 
larities should  be  corrected,  but  in  a  progress  of  general 
improvement,  interrupted  only  by  such  vicissitudes,  as  might 
be  eventually  instrumental  to  the  melioration  of  society. 

The  capacity  of  collective  improvement  in  societies  arises 
primarily  from  the  nature  of  the  intelligent  beings,  of  which 
societies  are  composed.  Each  mind  individually  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement,  and  a  society,  or  a  system  of  societies, 
collecting  all  the  scattered  improvement  of  individuals,  con- 
veys it  to  others,  as  they  come  forward  in  succession,  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  begin,  where  their  predecessors  ended, 
and  thus  to  advance  in  an  indefinite  progress.  Among  the 
savage  outcasts  of  humanity  minds  may  have  existed,  natu- 
rally possessing  powers  equal  to  those,  by  which  Newton 
investigated  the  secrets  of  the  real  world,  and  Shakespeare 
gave  reality  to  a  world  of  fiction  ;  but  the  philosopher  had 
been  improved  by  the  transmission  of  previously  acquired 
science,  and  the  dramatist  by  the  varied  exhibition  of  living 
characters,  in  an  advanced,  but  still  a  picturesque  state,  of 
human  society. 

The  mere  capacity  of  improvement  however  would  have 
been  insufficient,  if  some  excitement  had  not  also  been  pro- 
vided, to  stimulate  it  into  action.  This  is  accordingly  sup- 
plied by  the  brevity  of  human  life,  which  causes  a  perpetual 
change  and  succession  of  all  the  component  parts  of  a 
society.  Men  are  urged  to  an  exertion  of  their  native  powers, 
not  by  the  consciousness  of  possessing  them,  which  would 
rarely  overcome  the  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  even  the 
blandishment  of  ease,  but  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  some 
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advantage,  which  should  be  left  vacant  by  the  expected  mor- 
tality of  the  present  occupant.  If  all  men  lived  for  ever, 
or  even  during  any  period  much  exceeding  the  actual  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  the  hope  of  succession  would  languish, 
and  that  industry  of  exertion,  which  is  now  active  in  secur- 
ing all  the  avenues  to  future  wealth  and  eminence,  would 
become  torpid.  The  brevity  of  human  life  is  therefore  a 
necessary  condition  of  human  improvement.  In  the  first 
ages  the  importance  of  transmitting,  with  as  little  error  as 
might  be  possible,  the  primitive  traditions  of  men,  prevailed 
over  the  urgency  of  stimulating  inventive  industry,  because 
they  had  much  to  learn  from  those  traditions,  before  inventive 
industry  could  be  beneficially  exercised.  In  these  ages  therefore 
human  life  was  usefully  extended  to  a  very  long  period,  so  as  to 
require  but  a  very  few  successions  in  conveying  a  tradition  to 
persons  living  long  after  the  commencement  of  human  society. 
But  when  the  infancy  of  mankind  was  past,  the  excitement 
of  hope  was  presented  to  human  exertion,  the  length  of  life 
being  so  reduced,  as  to  bring  within  the  contemplation  of 
every  man  the  object  of  his  desire. 

The  brevity  of  human  life  has  also  another  very  important 
operation,  as  it  affords  frequently  recurring  opportunities  for 
those  changes  of  the  chief  agents  of  human  society,  who 
are  mainly  instrumental  to  the  political  and  moral  revolution 
of  the  world.  The  political  associations  of  men  may  be  re- 
garded as  moral  machines,  by  which  the  powers  of  individuals 
are  elicited  and  brought  into  combined  activity.  These 
machines,  in  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  a  beneficent, 
but  comprehensive  providence,  require  at  some  times  to  be 
impelled  by  some  extraordinary  ability,  at  others  to  be  sub- 
jected to  some  considerable  change,  or  even  to  be  crushed  and 
destroyed ;  and  for  all  these  operations  we  observe  indi- 
viduals introduced  into  the  world,  whose  peculiar  qualities  of 
genius,  or  of  weakness,  of  virtue,  or  even  of  vice,  designate 
them,  though  unconscious  of  the  plan  and  acting  freely,  as 
the  agents  of  an  order  of  things,  to  which  they  are  severally 
accommodated. 

Who  can  question  this  adaptation  of  human  agents,  when, 
in  a  review  of  history,  he  sees  the  highly  gifted  Charlemagne 
and  Alfred  laying  the  foundations,  the  one  of  the  general 
system  of  the  west,  the  other  of  the  British  government ; 
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when  he  sees  the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire  sinking  before 
the  army  of  the  Ottomans  through  the  extraordinary  weak- 
ness of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  meanness  and  misconduct  of 
John  of  England  provoking  a  spirited  nobility  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  liberty;  when  he  sees,  in  other  ranks  of 
society,  the  enthusiasm  of  Peter  the  hermit  rousing  the 
nations  of  Christendom  to  the  war  of  Palestine,  the  honest 
independence  of  Luther  rejecting  the  abuses  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  bigotted  cruelty  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
exciting  the  traders  of  the  Netherlands  to  form  a  new  go- 
vernment for  the  protection  of  freedom  civil  and  religious  ? 
A  close  examination  must  indeed  convince  every  impartial 
enquirer,  that,  however  the  mass  of  a  community  may  be 
supposed  to  be  an  aggregate  of  various  agencies,  reduced  by 
their  combination  to  a  common  standard  of  ordinary  qualities, 
yet  the  individuals,  who  appear  on  the  surface  of  history, 
are  all  peculiarly  endowed  for  the  situations,  in  which  they 
act,  and  are  all  removed  from  the  world,  as  the  changing 
circumstances  of  society  may  require. 

The  moral  system,  being  thus  composed  of  societies  con- 
tinually changed,  not  only  admits,  but  by  its  nature  even 
demands,  a  perpetual  interposition  of  a  controlling  power 
for  the  introduction  of  suitable  agents,  and  thus  becomes 
more  especially  the  subject  of  a  providential  government. 
Since  the  characters  of  the  individuals,  to  be  from  time  to 
time  introduced  into  the  world,  require  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  situations,  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  and  in  the 
continually  changing  circumstances  of  the  moral  system  that 
adaptation  must  be  continually  diversified,  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  system,  that  the  providence  of 
God  should  be  continually  exercised  in  determining  the 
native  qualities  of  the  persons  to  be  brought  into  existence, 
in  correspondence  to  the  exigencies  of  the  system,  so  that 
they  might  be  instrumental  to  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom 
for  the  general  improvement  of  men. 

If  then  the  planetary  be  compared  with  the  moral  system 
in  regard  to  their  general  characters,  the  former  will  exhibit 
to  us  a  number  of  permanent  bodies,  subjected  to  invariable 
laws  of  physical  action,  though  originally  placed  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  Creator,  and  by  the  same  choice  launched  into 
motion  in  directions,  and  with  velocities,  which  no  laws  of 
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matter  had  determined  ;  and  the  latter  will  present  a  number 
of  aggregates  of  human  beings,  subjected  in  the  like  manner, 
though  not  necessarily,  and  therefore  uniformly  only  in  their 
collective  observance,  to  the  laws  of  social  influences,  but 
composed  of  individuals  continually  coming  into,  or  going 
out  of  existence,  and,  according  to  the  free  appointment  of 
God,  endued  with  such  native  characters,  and  born  into  such 
circumstances  of  social  connexion,  as  might  best  qualify 
them  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom.  In  the  planetary 
system  the  Deity  is  conceived  to  abandon  a  body  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  physical  action,  when  he  has  once  de- 
termined its  place,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  its 
original  movement.  In  the  moral  system  he  is  conceived  to 
send  a  human  being  into  the  world,  having  first  determined 
what  should  be  his  original  powers  and  dispositions,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  social  order  he  should  begin  his  progress  ; 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  his  own  agency,  subjected  to  the 
various  influences  of  society,  on  which  he  at  the  same  time 
acts  with  reciprocal  effect,  until  it  shall  suit  the  designs  of 
the  Almighty  that  he  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  aggregates  constituting  the  moral  system  do  not  in- 
deed display  the  same  regularity,  which  delights  us  in  con- 
templating the  revolutions  of  the  material  world.  Composed 
as  they  are  of  moral  agents,  capable  of  improvement  and  of 
deterioration,  they  are  perpetually  changing  their  characters 
and  operations,  and  even  undergoing  new  modifications  of 
political  existence,  and  entering  into  new  combinations  of 
policy.  The  gratification  experienced  in  this  case  is  derived 
from  the  survey,  not  of  unerring  regularity,  but  of  progres- 
sive improvement.  As  we  adore  the  divine  wisdom  and 
power  manifested  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  material 
universe,  so  may  we  contemplate,  with  at  least  equal  reve- 
rence, that  moral  superintendence,  which  conducts  man  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  through  all  the  complicated  and 
varying  combinations  of  his  history.  It  is  not  for  human 
philosophy  to  enquire,  how  far  the  Deity  may  choose  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  individuals  in  their  moral  action,  as 
neither  have  we  any  means  of  determining,  how  far  he  may 
think  it  fitting  to  interpose  in  the  operations  of  material 
nature.  The  moral  system  however,  subject  as  it  is  to  a 
perpetual  change  of  its  component  parts,  and  susceptible  of 
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change  from  the  changing  qualities  of  intelligent  agents,  is 
immediately  dependent  on  the  providence  of  God  fqr  an  un- 
remitting superintendence,  in  preparing  and  combining  its 
various  agencies,  as  parts  of  one  great  and  comprehensive 
plan,  which  should  display  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  by  ren- 
dering his  moral  creatures  less  unworthy  of  his  love. 

For  illustrating  and  verifying  this  philosophy  of  human 
society,  a  very  long  period  of  human  jhistory  has  been  ex- 
amined, which  seemed  to  be  very  distinctly  separated  by 
great  revolutions  from  preceding  and  following  events,  and 
thus  to  be  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  general  series 
of  human  transactions,  so  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
whole.  Through  the  succession  of  thirteen  centuries  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  society  has  been  traced,  from  the 
confusion  and  barbarism  of  the  ruined  empire  of  Rome  to 
the  orderly  arrangement  and  the  various  refinement,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  social,  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
the  present.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  new  frame  of  society 
was  gradually  formed  out  of  the  commixture  of  the  rude 
barbarians  of  the  north  with  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of 
a  destroyed  empire ;  that,  at  the  close  of  three  centuries,  a 
new  empire  was  established  by  Charlemagne,  out  of  which 
has  been  slowly  developed  the  modern  system  of  European 
relations,  the  primary  combination  having  been  constituted 
by  that  prince  himself,  in  connecting  his  imperial  dignity 
with  the  ecclesiastical  presidency  of  Rome  ;  that  the  wars  of 
Palestine  assisted  variously  in  the  arrangement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  yet  ill-regulated  and  uncultivated  nations  of  the 
west,  the  protracted  struggle  with  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of 
Spain  introduced  habits  of  intellectual  and  social  refinement, 
and  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire  sent  into  western 
Europe  the  precious  remains  of  classical  antiquity  ;  that 
amidst  the  restored  improvement  of  Italy  a  system  of  ba- 
lanced policy  was  at  length,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  insti- 
tuted by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  conveyed  thence  by  the 
wars  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire,  which,  by  the  loosened 
contexture  of  its  government,  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  its  reception  ;  that  the  papal  dominion,  which  had  first 
given  combination  and  consistency  to  the  incipient  system, 
and  then,  by  breaking  down  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  had  given  occasion  to  the  commencement  of 
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a  balanced  policy^  did  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  its  aggra- 
vated abuses,  give  occasion  also  to  an  ecclesiastical  seces- 
sion, which  both  developed  a  purer  form  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  worship,  and  furnished  for  the  new  policy  the 
strongest  and  most  pervading  principle  of  political  opposi- 
tion ;  that  voyages  of  remote  discovery  about  the  same  time 
opened  to  the  nations  of  Europe  communications  with  distant 
regions,  presenting  to  them  new  and  indefinite  resources  of 
power,  and  preparing  a  wide  and  various  theatre  for  the 
operations  of  the  policy,  which  had  been  generated  among 
the  petty  combinations  of  the  Italian  states,  and  nurtured 
in  the  federative  constitution  of  the  empire  ;  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  preparatory  system  of  federative  policy  was  first 
constituted  for  Europe,  in  which  Germany  held  the  preemi- 
nence of  power,  and  France,  connecting  itself  with  the  pro- 
testant  states  of  the  empire,  was  the  opposing,  or  balancing, 
government,  almost  all  the  otl»er  nations  of  Europe  being 
comprehended  within  the  arrangement ;  that  at  the  close  of 
the  same  century  this  preparatory  system  was  transmuted 
into  another,  more  perfect  in  its  form,  as  its  central  govern- 
ment was  France,  the  most  considerable  in  its  intrinsic  re- 
sources, and  as  the  maritime  interests  of  Europe  were 
brought  into  a  direct  combination  with  those  of  the  con- 
tinental states,  Great  Britain  being  in  this  new  order  of 
policy  the  opposing  power ;  and,  finally,  that  while  these 
relations  of  federative  connexion  were  gradually  developed 
among  the  southern  and  principal  governments,  another 
system  was  separately  combined  in  the  north,  the  main  re- 
sult of  which  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  arrangement  of  balanced  policy,  but  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  rude  empire  of  Russia,  which  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  southern  and  principal  system,  has  already  assisted 
in  rescuing  the  independence  of  Europe  from  the  revoluti- 
onary violence  of  France,  and  may,  in  the  construction  of 
some  more  comprehensive  combination,  assume  the  position 
and  office  of  the  controlling  government.  Even  this  recital 
does  not  comprehend  all  the  principal  conclusions  established 
in  the  preceding  work,  for  it  has  been  shown  that,  on  the 
one  part,  a  triple  government  was,  in  all  its  changes  instru- 
mental to  the  due  arrangement  of  the  balanced  constitution 
VOL.  iv.  A  A- 
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of  the  British  empire,  and  that,  on  the  other,  Tatary  sent 
forth  successively  her  two  conquerors,  Zingis-khan  and  Ta- 
merlane, in  accordance  with  the  general  plan,  and  that  Per- 
sia acted  on  Turkey  as  a  seasonable  countercheck,  when  the 
latter  would  have  pressed  inconveniently  upon  the  German 
empire,  the  generating  organ  of  the  common  policy  of  Eu- 
lope.  The  plan,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  unfold,  is 
wide  as  the  world.  Its  combination,  if  it  be  indeed  com- 
bined, sets  chance  at  defiance,  and  is  alike  beyond  the  power 
and  the  foresight  of  man. 

That  the  construction  of  a  system  of  political  equilibrium 
should  be  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  the  political  and 
social  improvement  of  this  period  of  history,  is  deducible 
from  this  consideration,  that  national  improvement  is  gene- 
rally promoted  most  effectually  by  national  independence, 
and  that  national  independence  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
protection  of  a  balanced  policy.  Such  a  system  also  sup- 
poses such  a  mutual  intercourse  of  nations,  all  being  vigi- 
lantly engaged  in  observing  their  respective  movements, 
that  whatever  improvement  may  be  attained  in  any  one,  is 
promptly  communicated  to  the  rest.  Cases  may  indeed 
occur,  in  which  the  improvement  of  a  people  is  best  effected, 
when  it  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  another.  Of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  the  case  of  the  many  millions  in  India, 
who  are  subjected  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  British  empire, 
now  anxiously  exercised  in  promoting  among  them  good 
order  and  civilisation.  Of  this  kind  certainly  was  the  wide 
domain  of  ancient  Rome,  which  spread  over  the  earth  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of  the  imperial  law,  and 
facilitated  the  propagation  of  that  supremely  important 
knowledge,  which  the  Deity  thought  fitting  to  be  communi- 
nicated  to  his  creatures.  But  the  conscious  feeling  of  na- 
tional independence,  and  the  energy  excited  by  the  necessity 
of  defence,  are  commonly  the  most  efficacious  principles  of 
improvement,  and  must  be  especially  beneficial,  when  the 
intimate  connexions  of  a  federative  policy  bring  the  several 
states  into  a  familiar  communication,  and  thereby  impart  to 
all  every  improvement,  which  any  one  has  accomplished. 

In  establishing  therefore  throughout  Europe  a  system  of 
federative  policy,  which,  though  under  a  change  of  form, 
subsisted  from  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  revolution  of 
France,  or  during  a  century  and  a  half,  much  appears  to 
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have  been  done  for  the  general  improvement  of  that  region, 
in  which  were  collected  the  ruling  influences  of  the  earth. 
A  system  had  been  at  length  formed,  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion, which  procured  for  the  least  considerable  states  of 
Europe  as  much  security,  as  human  policy  could  bestow, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  familiar  to  the  least  improved 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  more  cultivated  and  refined. 
If  it  be  thought  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  of 
policy  through  a  century  and  a  half  is  disproportioned  to 
the  long  preparation,  represented  as  occupying  the  re- 
mainder of  thirteen,  it  should  be  considered  that,  though 
the  system  thus  at  length  combined,  was  dissipated  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  yet  its  principles  and  its 
habits  still  subsist  among  nations,  and  will  enable  them  to 
enter  into  new  combinations  of  policy,  accommodated  to 
their  altered  circumstances  and  relations,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  settled  into  the  new  forms  which  they  may 
have  received  in  a  protracted  period  of  revolutionary  agi- 
tation. The  efficacy  of  what  was  then  done,  is  therefore 
not  lost  to  the  world  by  the  dissolution  of  the  system  here- 
tofore constituted.  We  may,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the 
brief  period  of  that  system,  as  the  time  of  preparation  for 
another  of  much  longer  continuance,  which  might  compre- 
hend more  nations  within  its  federative  arrangements,  and 
perhaps  connect  the  interests  of  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  system  of  policy  dissipated  by  the  revolution 
of  France  was  not  truly  extended  beyond  the  governments 
of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  governments  of  the 
north  having  composed  but  an  imperfect  combination,  ap- 
parently relative  to  some  future  disposition  of  political  in- 
terests. It  is  now  manifest  that  the  northern  governments 
must  be  included  in  the  future  arrangements,  and  Russia 
shall  probably  be  found  to  be,  instead  of  France,  the  pre- 
dominating government. 

But  whatever  may  happen  in  regard  to  future  arrange- 
ments of  policy,  a  great  mass  of  improvement  of  every  kind 
has  been  actually  collected  in  the  period  of  history  now 
concluded,  and  will  be  transmitted  as  a  rich  inheritance  to 
succeeding  ages.  The  mechanic  arts  have  been  prodigi- 
ously improved  by  new  discovery  ;  science  has  been  widely 
extended  in  all  the  regions  of  intellectual  enquiry ;  litera- 
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ture  has  exercised  the  imagination  and  the  affections,  and 
has  refined  the  intercourses  of  society ;  education  has  been 
communicated  to  multitudes,  whom  the  habits  of  other 
ages  would  have  abandoned  to  unmitigated  ignorance; 
milder  and  more  generous  notions  of  policy,  if  not  actually 
observed,  have  at  least  been  commonly  acknowledged  and 
professed.  The  particulars  of  this  improvement  have  been 
detailed,  and  its  progress  has  been  noted  from  the  bar- 
barism of  the  sixth  to  the  civilisation  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Besides  all  this  general  improvement  of  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  two  precious  models  have  been  preserved 
by  the  British  empire  for  the  coming  age,  the  salutary  ex- 
amples of  a  well-balanced  government  and  of  a  well-con- 
stituted church,  so  that  the  nations  are  supplied  with  the 
best  objects  of  imitation  both  in  policy  and  in  religion. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  British  constitution  was  the 
work  of  many  ages,  and  was  formed  by  the  co-operation  of 
very  numerous,  and  very  various  agencies.  Other  nations 
of  Europe  inherited  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  principles 
of  popular  government ;  but  in  none,  except  the  people  of 
the  British  empire,  has  that  original  independence  been 
matured  into  a  well-balanced  government.  Such  a  form  of 
government  however,  though  it  could  have  been  generated 
only  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Great  Britain,  may 
yet, 'since  it  has  been  thus  generated,  be  imitated  by  other 
states,  in  which  it  could  not  have  been  originated,  or  at 
least  may  furnish  principles  of  popular  and  mixed  constitu- 
tions, which  may  be  accommodated  to  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances. This  very  constitution  indeed  seems  to  be  at 
the  present  time  undergoing  an  important  change  of  its 
adjustment,  in  receiving  a  great  augmentation  of  democratic 
influence.  Whether  the  change  now  contemplated  shall 
better  accommodate  the  government  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  society,  as  its  advocates  contend,  or  whether  it 
shall  destroy  the  balance  of  its  powers,  and  overwhelm  it  in 
the  anarchy  of  revolutionary  violence,  it  does  not  fall  with- 
in the  object  of  the  present  work  to  pronounce.  Of  this 
expectation  we  may  reasonably  rest  assured,  that,  even 
though  it  should  appear  that  the  present  crisis  is  the  result 
of  that  decay,  to  which  all  the  works  of  men  are  subject,  a 
government,  in  which  the  several  powers  had  been  so 
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happily  combined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order, 
will  not  be  suffered  to  perish  finally,  but,  after  some,  per- 
haps brief,  period  of  confusion,  will  be  regenerated  to  ex- 
hibit again  to  other  nations  the  example  of  regulated  liberty 
and  its  attendant  blessings. 

Of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  church  of  England  we 
may  best  form  a  judgment,  by  comparing  its  actual  condi- 
tion with  that  of  the  original  church  of  Protestants,  con- 
stituted by  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  and  with 
that  of  the  church  afterwards  constituted  by  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  as  upon  principles  of  more  perfect  reformation. 
Both  these  churches  have  notoriously  departed  from  their 
original  doctrines,  and,  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  a  vain 
philosophy,  have  at  length  arrived  at  a  state,  in  which  all 
the  essential  tenets  of  our  religion  are  denied,  and  by  the 
German  church,  in  particular4,  the  profession  of  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  name.  The  causes  of  this  lamentable 
defection  have  been  discovered  in  the  want  of  those  safe- 
guards, by  which  the  stability  of  the  church  of  England  has 
been  secured  ;  of  a  settled  standard  of  belief  for  regulating 
the  principles  of  the  clergy,  of  a  prescribed  liturgy  for  re- 
gulating the  public  ministrations  of  the  church,  and  of  a 
system  of  superintendence  sufficiently  coercive  for  regulating 
the  conduct  of  its  ministers.  These  advantages  have  been 
possessed  by  the  protestant  church  of  England,  which  there- 
fore now  exists  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  Protestants  of 
other  countries,  as  the  political  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  exemplar  for  the  nations,  which  desire  to  be 
free. 

Here  the  author  thought  it  prudent  to  stop,  in  present- 
ing to  the  public  the  immediately  preceding  edition  of  this 
work.  But  he  conceives  that  he  is  now  warranted  in  mag- 
nifying still  more  the  importance  of  that  church  which  has 
been  framed  in  the  result  of  the  multiplied  and  various  com- 
binations of  the  British  government,  for  it  has  latterly  taken 

4  The  State  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose.  Cambridge,  1825.  For  the  state  of  the  church 
of  Geneva,  see  Gilly's  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff.  pp.  57 — 61.  Since  about 
the  year  1705  candidates  for  holy  orders  at  Geneva  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  subscribe  the  Helvetic  Confession,  framed  in  the  year  1566. 
—The  Christian  Observer  for  1826,  pp.  693,  694. 
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its  decided  position,  as  the  grand  agent  in  evangelizing  the 
eastern  and  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Like  the  widely 
spread  empire  of  ancient  Rome,  Great  Britain  has  acquired 
a  maritime  empire  far  more  widely  extended,  apparently  in 
preparation  for  another  fulness  of  time,  in  which  evangelical 
truth,  first  promulgated  in  the  former,  might  now  be  dis- 
seminated to  the  remotest  countries,  especially  as  the  vast 
and  crowded  region  of  China,  so  long  as  it  were  held  in 
reserve  from  the  influences  of  the  Christian  nations,  is  now 
at  length  opened  to  their  intercourse,  and  in  some  measure 
even  submitted  to  the  control  of  the  British  government. 
To  have  been  instrumental  in  preparing  an  agency  of  so 
immeasurable  importance,  might  surely  be  itself  deemed 
sufficient  for  vindicating  all  the  past  arrangements  of  mo- 
dern history,  as  indeed  the  measures  of  an  all-ruling  God. 

These  considerations  may  be  esteemed  to  vindicate  the 
providential  government  of  God,  by  proving  that  the  past 
transactions  of  thirteen  centuries,  various,  and  complicated, 
and  apparently  irregular  as  they  have  been,  have  however 
been  combined  to  the  production  of  beneficent  results,  to  be 
transmitted  to  succeeding  ages,  as  the  fruits  of  his  superin- 
tendence of  the  passions  of  his  creatures.  If  it  be  con- 
ceivable that  men  should  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator 
have  been  abandoned  wholly  to  themselves,  to  form  political 
combinations  without  the  superintending  direction  of  his 
providential  control,  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  among  all 
the  errors  and  violences  of  mankind  a  common  tendency 
towards  human  improvement  should  be  discoverable,  which 
the  Deity  might  acknowledge  as  not  unworthy  of  his 
attributes  ?'  Will  any  man  pretend  that,  through  the  multi- 
plied and  diversified  transactions  of  so  many  ages,  the  com- 
binations of  wisdom  could  be  seemingly  traced  in  the  wan- 
derings of  unguided  ignorance,  and  the  purposes  of  good- 
ness in  the  outrages  of  uncontrolled  ferocity  ?  Cicero,  com- 
bating the  vain  notion  of  Epicurus5,  which  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  universe  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
demands  why  the  man,  who  entertains  it,  should  not  like- 
wise believe,  that  the  Annals  of  Ennius  might  be  composed 
of  the  casual  combinations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
whereas,  he  remarks,  it  is  improbable  that  such  combina- 
5  De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxvii. 
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tions  could  produce  a  single  line.  Can  we  ascribe  to  the 
results  of  ignorance  and  passion  that  wisdom  of  combina- 
tion, which  the  Roman  philosopher  has  denied  to  be  recon- 
cilable to  mere  contingency  ? 

A  new  order  of  ages  has  been  begun,  which  may  demand 
examination  in  some  remote  futurity,  and  may  yet  more 
conspicuously  manifest  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  men.  But  though  the  scenes,  which 
are  now  beginning  to  be  unfolded,  seem  to  promise  a  wider 
comprehension  of  human  interests,  those,  which  have  been 
closed  upon  our  view,  have  displayed  a  unity  and  clearness 
of  combination,  which  may  sufficiently  establish  the  per- 
suasion of  a  directing  Providence.  When  Newton  had 
completed  his  imperishable  system  of  the  planetary  world, 
he  broke  from  his  mechanical  contemplations  into  an  ani- 
mated declaration  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Being, 
by  whom  it  had  been  framed6.  Shall  this  then  not  be 
thought  the  legitimate  conclusion,  to  be  inferred  from  the 
consideration  of  so  much  harmony  of  moral  action,  all 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  human  improvement  ?  Shall 
the  arrangement  of  the  planetary  system  evince  his  provi- 
dence, and  that  of  empires  and  human  society,  and  of  mind 
in  all  its  various  combinations,  furnish  no  testimony  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Creator  ? 

This  is  the  system,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  estab- 
lish for  the  moral,  as  for  the  material  world ;  the  system  of 
a  God  and  his  providence.  It  has  been  shown  that,  diver- 
sified and  complicated  as  the  transactions  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies have  been,  they  all  admit  of  being  reduced  to  one 
great  system  of  action,  the  unity  of  which  must  prove  the 
control  of  a  presiding  Deity,  as  the  combination  of  the 
planetary  system  glorifies  its  author.  In  one  respect  indeed 
the  view  of  the  moral  world  discovers  even  a  more  glorious 
revelation  of  the  attributes  of  God.  The  planet  revolves 
for  ever  in  its  appointed  orbit,  and  the  noblest  triumph  of 
mechanical  philosophy  is7  to  have  ascertained,  that  the  per- 

6  Philos.  Nat.  Princ.  Mathem.,  schol.  gen.  7  Towards  the  end 

of  the  last  century  "  it  was  shown  by  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  solar  system  are  stable :  that  in  the  long  run  the 
orbits  and  motions  remain  unchanged ;  and  that  the  changes  in  tho 
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turbations  of  its  course  are  all  compensated  within  deter- 
mined periods,  and  its  movement  exempted  from  decay. 
But  man,  weak  and  erring  though  he  be,  is  still  progressive 
in  his  moral  nature.  He  does  not  move  round  for  ever  in 
one  unvarying  path  of  moral  action.  The  combinations  of 
his  history  exhibit,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  material  system, 
but  also  the  continually  advancing  improvement  belonging 
to  being  of  a  higher  order. 

The  great  poet  of  antiquity8  has  painted  in  a  glowing 
colouring  the  radiant  splendour,  which  in  a  calm  and  moon- 
light night  bursts  on  the  baffled  gaze,  and  brings  into  a 
sudden  day  the  woods  and  promontories.  It  is  thus  that 
the  system,  here  proposed,  would  pour  a  light  from  heaven 
upon  the  dark  and  troubled  scene  of  human  history.  As 
the  shepherd  of  the  poet  rejoiced  at  the  glory,  which  struck 
his  corporeal  view,  so  might  we  exult  at  the  removal  of  that 
dismal  gloom,  which  must  enfold  all  the  concerns  of  this 
sublunar  world,  if  no  persuasion  of  a  providential  govern- 
ment illuminate  the  moral  prospect.  Cheered  however  by 
this  persuasion,  we  may  calmly  hold  our  allotted  station, 
confiding  in  the  protection  of  an  all-gracious  Being,  as  we 
must  be  assured  that  by  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  agitated 
world  the  purposes  of  goodness  must  ever  be  eventually 
accomplished,  for  '  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.' 

orbits,  which  take  place  in  shorter  periods,  never  transgress  certain 
very  moderate  limits."  —  WhcweH's  Bridge-water  Treatise,  p.  163. 
Lond.,  1834.  It  has  however  been  recently  ascertained  from  the  re- 
tardation sustained  by  a  comet  of  very  small  density,  and  of  very 
frequent  recurrence,  that  a  resisting  medium  does  exist  in  the  space, 
in  which  the  planetary  motions  are  performed  ;  and  it  has  consequently 
been  inferred  that  the  system  must,  however  slowly,  tend  towards  de- 
struction, the  necessary  result  of  the  continued  diminution  of  the  velo- 
city of  a  planet  being  that  it  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
sun.  But  the  retardation  must  in  this  case  be  so  exceedingly  minute, 
as  only  to  furnish  an  argument  against  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
system.  —  Ibid.,  pp.  191,  etc. 

8'Qc  c'  or'  iv  oupai/tJ  aorpa  ^aa^j/v  a/i^i  (Te^rjvijv 
leaver'  dpiTrpiTTga,  or«  r  tirXiro  vijrt^oQ  tti&tfa, 
"Ei;  r'  tfavov  Traaai  GKoiriai,  KCII  Trpwovts  a/rpoi, 
Kai  vairai'  oitpavoSiv  5'  ap'  inrfppriyr)  dffiriTOc  ni3»}p, 


r'  (IdtTcti  aorpa-  yiyije  c    rt  Qpeva 

Iliad,  viii.  551,  &c. 


COMBINATIONS   OF   GENERAL  POLICY. 


BOOK  I. 

FROM  THE   SUPPRESSION  OP  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  TO  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  fall  of  the  western  empire  left  Europe  prepared  for 
entering  into  new  arrangements  of  policy,  though  not  with- 
out the  struggles,  which  excite  and  draw  forth  into  activity 
the  energies  of  nations.  The  people,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted and  exhausted  by  the  debasing  influence  of  a  despotic 
government,  were  regenerated  by  the  irruptions  of  barbarian 
tribes,  the  chief  of  which  had  received  some  preparatory 
civilisation,  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  By  these  the  Roman  name 
and  usages  were  still  respected,  but  Italy  no  longer  contained 
a  power,  which  could  aspire  to  vindicate  its  former  dominion. 
A  new  power  indeed  soon  manifested  itself  amidst  the  di- 
visions of  that  country,  and,  favoured  by  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  Roman  city,  asserted,  as  it  still  continues  to  assert,  a 
spiritual  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  men.  As  its 
ecclesiastical  led  very  directly  to  secular  pretensions,  a  claim 
of  secular  sovereignty  was  after  some  time  boldly  promul- 
gated. This  claim  was  in  various  governments  variously 
received,  encountering  in  some  a  strenuous  resistance ;  and, 
though  no  general  sovereignty  was  established,  the  efforts 
by  which  the  claim  was  maintained,  exercised,  directly  or 
indirectly,  most  important  influences. 

This  new  power  of  the  papacy  must  have  exercised  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  conquerors  of  the  west  by  main- 
taining among  them  some  reverence  for  religion,  by  holding 
among  them  the  language  of  peace,  and  even  by  establishing 
some  ties  of  communication  and  intercourse.  In  three  im- 
portant particulars  also  it  has  influenced  the  general  frame 
of  European  society.  It  in  its  earlier  policy  reestablished 
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the  western  empire,  out  of  which  the  new  order  of  European 
relations  has  arisen;  it  was  afterwards  the  mainspring  of 
those  fanatical  expeditions,  which  powerfully,  and  as  it 
seems  usefully,  modified  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  Europe ;  and  in  a  later  age,  when  the  governments  of 
Europe  were  prepared  for  establishing  a  balanced  system  of 
federative  policy,  it  supplied  to  the  adverse  parties  from  the 
contending  parties  of  the  church  in  the  struggles  of  the  re- 
formation, principles  more  powerful  and  more  generally  in- 
fluential, than  any  which  considerations  merely  political 
could  furnish. 

As  France  was  by  its  extent  and  position  prepared  to  be 
the  site  of  the  principal  government  of  Europe,  it  was  natu- 
rally that  in  which  the  first  germ  of  the  general  order  is  dis- 
coverable. That  original  germ  was  accordingly  the  little 
kingdom  of  Clovis,  included  between  the  Rhine,  the  ocean, 
the  Loire,  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  formed  in  religious 
connexion  with  the  rising  see  of  Rome.  The  system  was 
partly  developed  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  France  together  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  being  more  closely  connected  with  the  latter  by  the 
restoration  of  the  imperial  dignity  of  the  west.  A  further 
development  occurred  in  the  year  888,  when  Germany  and 
Italy  became  detached,  and  this  was  rendered  more  complete 
in  the  year  962,  when  the  imperial  dignity,  becoming  per- 
manently connected  with  Germany,  constituted  between  that 
kingdom  and  Italy,  especially  the  papacy,  the  relation  by 
which  the  subsequent  arrangements  of  the  two  countries 
were  determined.  In  this  manner  preparation  appears  to 
have  been  made  for  the  formation  of  an  incipient  system  of 
federative  policy  in  each  of  these  two  countries.  Again,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France  in  the  year 
911,  and  the  consequent  conquest  of  England  in  the  year 
1066,  preparation  was  nearly  at  the  same  time  made  for 
constituting  such  a  relation  of  rivalry  and  opposition  between 
the  governments  of  France  and  England,  as  might  dispose 
them  to  assume  the  positions  of  principal  states  in  a  more 
advanced  condition  of  the  arrangements  of  Europe,  in  which 
a  more  perfect  order  should  be  developed. 


BOOK  II. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH   CRNTURY  TO  TUB 
REFORMATION. 

THE  systematic  arrangement  of  the  political  interests  of  the 
world  manifested  in  this  period  a  considerable  and  various 
development,  though  not  yet  exhibiting  a  regular  organisa- 
tion of  its  numerous  members. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  papacy  and  the  empire  had  done 
its  work  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  In  the  former 
country  it  had  established  the  independence  of  the  republics 
of  Tuscany,  the  chief  among  which  was  Florence,  distin- 
guished both  by  its  eminence  in  art,  and  by  a  political 
energy,  which  an  extreme  spirit  of  democracy  had  inspired, 
and  to  this  state  it  had  presented  as  an  object  of  jealous 
apprehension  the  alarming  aggrandisement  of  Milan,  in 
which  the  antecedent  independence  of  the  republics  of 
Lombardy  had  terminated.  A  balancing  system  might  pro- 
bably have  been  formed  in  these  circumstances,  but  the  ge- 
neral development  of  the  policy  of  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  better  promoted  by  transferring  the  apprehensions  of 
Florence  from  Milan  to  Venice,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  former  on  the  latter  state,  as  they  ex- 
cited it  to  seek  territorial  acquisitions  in  Italy,  while  Milan 
was  reduced  to  weakness  by  the  hostilities  of  France.  In 
these  circumstances,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  first  conceived  a 
plan  for  not  only  forming,  but  permanently  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power,  which  might  secure  the  safety  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  The  arrangement  was  indeed  of  short 
duration,  for  it  was  terminated  with  the  life  of  that  distin- 
guished man  ;  but  it  brought  into  action  the  principles  of 
the  new  policy,  and  by  involving  France  and  Germany  in 
the  confederacy  opposed  to  the  formidable  power  of  Venice, 
prepared  those  greater  powers  for  proceeding  to  form  and 
maintain  on  similar  principles  a  more  considerable  combi- 
nation. 

For  receiving  this  new  system  of  balanced  policy,  and 
extending  its  operation,  Germany  was  at  this  time  fully 
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prepared,  the  relaxation  of  its  government  in  the  struggle 
with  the  papacy  having  been  carried  as  far  as  was  at  all  con- 
sistent with  any  remaining  unity,  so  that  the  several  states 
of  the  empire  entered  into  diverse  and  even  adverse  con- 
federacies. Into  a  government  thus  prepared  had  moreover 
been  introduced  the  grand  division  of  the  western  church, 
a  principle  of  mutual  opposition  much  more  powerful  and 
pervading  than  the  merely  political  division  of  the  Ghibe- 
lins  and  Guelfs '  had  been  in  the  arrangements  of  Italian 
policy.  For  bringing  this  new  principle  of  dissension  to 
bear  upon  the  parties  of  Germany  it  had  been  so  ordered, 
that  the  emperor  should  become  connected  in  interest  with 
that  papal  power,  to  which  his  predecessors  had  been  so 
strenuously  opposed,  and  that  by  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  inheritances  he  should  become  an  object  of  general 
apprehension.  A  new  government  was  at  the  same  time 
formed  within  the  German  territory  by  the  Swiss  confede- 
racy to  receive  and  nurture  a  distinct  portion  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  thus  to  maintain  within  the  reformed  church  a 
balance  of  theological  principle. 

To  this  interior  arrangement  was  added  a  combination  of 
the  two  Mohammedan  states  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  fitted  to 
exercise  an  external  agency  on  the  formation  of  the  new 
system.  The  Turks  were  brought  into  Europe,  and  placed 
in  possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  eastern  empire, 
whence  they  might  easily  press  upon  the  German  emperor, 
if  at  any  time  he  should  be  inconveniently  powerful  for  his 
opponents ;  and  lest  this  restraining  power  should  unseasonably 
occupy  his  forces,  the  Persian  government,  adverse  to  the 
Turkish  in  a  Mohammedan  schism,  was  prepared  to  check 
and  restrain  the  Ottomans.  Nor  was  the  auxiliary  provision 
for  the  protection  of  Germany  against  this  once  formidable 
enemy  limited  to  this  occasional  agency  of  Persia,  for  Po- 
land and  Hungary  appear  to  have  been  interposed  and  fitted 
for  its  general  and  ordinary  defence.  Germany  was  the 
matrix  of  the  political  combinations  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  and  well  deserved  to  be  covered  from  every  injurious 
impression. 

These  arrangements  belonged  to  the  relation  constituted 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  which  they  tended  to 
develop  into  an  earlier  form  of  federative  policy  among  the 
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governments  of  Europe.  Another  and  wholly  distinct  rela- 
tion had  been  constituted  between  France  and  England ; 
but,  as  this  belonged  to  a  later  and  more  perfect  form  of 
general  policy,  its  development  within  this  and  the  next 
period  was  confined  to  the  reciprocal  agency  of  these  two 
governments  in  bringing  forward  and  maturing  their  respec- 
tive principles  and  resources. 

In  the  mean  time  some  little  development  began  to  be 
manifested  of  a  separate  but  a  secondary  and  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  governments,  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
north.  Russia,  which  had  received  from  Constantinople  not  a 
little  early  refinement,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  had  then  undergone  the  rough  discipline 
of  subjection  to  a  tribe  of  Tatars,  continued  through  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  two  centuries,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ruled  by  a  sovereign  in  every  particular 
qualified  to  animate  it  with  new  vigour,  and  to  assert  its 
importance  among  nations.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, having  been  more  than  a  century,  though  with  some 
interruption,  connected  in  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  has 
been  compared  in  its  primordial  character  to  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  were  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  (in  the 
year  1524)  distributed  into  two  governments,  one  compre- 
hending Denmark  and  Norway,  the  other  Sweden  alone, 
prepared  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  Baltic,  and  for 
acting,  as  occasion  might  require,  either  upon  Germany  in 
the  development  of  the  principal  system,  or,  the  latter  of 
them,  upon  Russia  for  drawing  forth  its  energies,  and 
bringing  it  within  the  relations  of  European  policy.  Po- 
land on  the  other  hand,  during  this  period  the  principal  of 
the  northern  governments,  had  relation  to  the  southern, 
rather  than  to  the  other  governments  of  the  north,  serving 
as  an  exterior  bulwark  for  their  protection  against  Tatarian 
invasion. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that,  at  the  close  of  this  second 
period  new  discoveries  of  maritime  communication  had 
opened  the  distant  regions  of  the  world  to  the  activity  and 
enterprise  of  Europeans,  thus  making  preparation  for  intro- 
ducing the  power  of  commercial  ascendency  into  the  com- 
binations of  a  policy  embracing  all  the  interests  of  the 
earth. 


BOOK  III. 


FROM  THE  REFORMATION  TO  THE  BRITISH  REVOLUTION', 

WHEN  the  plan  of  a  federative  policy  opposed  to  a  pre- 
dominant power  had  been  maintained  in  action  during  a  few 
years,  for  the  protection  of  Florence  against  the  domination 
of  Venice,  it  was  from  this  combination  introduced  among 
the  greater  governments  of  Europe.  This  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  loosely  connected  govern- 
ment of  the  German  empire,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
states  might  easily  be  opposed  to  the  controlling  authority, 
even  entering  into  alliances  with  foreign  powers  for  support. 
From  a  government  so  constructed  the  transition  was  easy 
to  an  arrangement  combining  in  its  relations  governments 
distinct  and  independent.  We  accordingly  find  first  a 
German  period  of  federative  policy,  in  which  a  struggle  was 
maintained  within  the  empire,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  states,  and  then  a  period  of  wider  combination, 
in  which  the  sovereign  of  France,  not  the  emperor,  was  the 
object  of  general  apprehension.  This  third  book  embraces 
the  German  period,  and,  together  with  the  arrangements 
then  completed,  those  others  also  which  prepared  the  tran- 
sition to  the  French  system  at  its  close. 

For  maintaining  with  sufficient  vigour  this  great  struggle 
of  policy  some  stronger  and  more  pervading  principle  of 
action  appears  to  have  been  required,  than  any  which  merely 
human  policy  could  supply.  This  was  furnished  in  the 
German  period  by  the  reformation,  which  gave  to  every 
individual  an  interest  of  the  strongest  kind  on  the  one  side, 
or  on  the  other ;  and  the  same  laxity  of  government,  which 
had  fitted  Germany  for  being  the  recipient  of  the  political 
struggle,  fitted  it  also  for  receiving  and  cherishing  the  reli- 
gious movement  in  a  portion  of  its  slightly  connected  pro- 
vinces, while  it  was  discountenanced  and  opposed  by  the 
sovereign.  If  indeed  the  two  parties  had  been  simply  op- 
posed in  religion,  as  in  political  interests,  the  struggle  of 
Europe  would  have  degenerated  into  a  religious  feud,  and 
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could  scarcely  have  been  instrumental  to  a  beneficial  result. 
This  consequence  however  appears  to  have  been  precluded 
by  the  necessity,  which  drove  the  protestant  states  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  France.  The  French  government,  opposed 
at  home  to  its  own  protestant  subjects,  could  not  easily 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  protestants  of  Germany ;  and  it 
was  only  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden.when  these 
were  left  destitute  of  any  other  aid,  that  they  could  deter- 
mine to  enter  into  an  alliance  so  adverse  to  their  religious 
convictions.  Then  the  war  of  Germany  assumed  a  political 
character,  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which  it  was  at 
length  concluded,  became  the  fundamental  arrangement  of 
the  political  interests  of  Europe. 

In  commencing  the  German  system,  Spain,  during  the 
long  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  united  with  the  em- 
pire, a  combination  important  to  the  arrangement  not  only 
as  it  strengthened  the  power  then  assuming  a  predominance, 
but  also  as  it  connected  the  emperor  with  the  papacy,  and 
so  placed  him  in  opposition  to  his  protestant  subjects.  The 
two  governments  were  separated  at  its  conclusion;  and 
while  the  empire  was  left  alone  to  maintain  its  position, 
though  with  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  Spain  appears  to  have  been  sepa- 
rately engaged  in  developing  the  maritime  combinations 
belonging  to  that  other  system,  which  was  subsequently 
established.  This  other  government,  then  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Europe,  acted  at  the  same  time  powerfully  and 
effectually  for  the  general  protection  of  Christendom,  by 
crushing  the  maritime  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  famed 
battle  of  Lepanto. 

One  part  of  the  preparatory  agency  of  Spain  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  exciting  the  maritime  energies  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as  to  qualify  this  state  for  becoming  the  balancing 
power  opposed  to  France  in  the  future  arrangements.  This 
was  effected  in  the  formidable  aggression  of  the  armada, 
consequent  on  the  brief  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the 
marriage  of  Mary  of  England  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It 
was  not  however  sufficient  that  the  maritime  energies  of  a 
government  separated  by  its  insular  position  should  be  thus 
excited,  and  a  further  provision  appears  accordingly  to  have 
been  also  made  by  the  agency  of  Spain  in  forcing  the 
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Dutch  provinces  into  independence,  and  thus  constituting 
them  the  maritime  member  of  the  continent.  This  little 
republic,  depending  on  Great  Britain  for  its  safety,  became 
the  bond  which  connected  the  latter  with  continental  in- 
terests, in  the  accession  of  the  stadtholder  to  the  British 
throne.  A  league  of  the  two  maritime  states  was  thus 
concluded  against  continental  predominance,  and  a  new 
system  was  arranged  more  suitably  to  the  general  order 
than  the  former,  the  empire  having  in  the  mean  time  de- 
scended from  its  pre-eminence  of  power. 

In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  some  progress  was 
at  the  same  time  made  in  the  development  of  a  secondary 
and  imperfect  system  of  governments,  the  immediate  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  Russia, 
in  reference  perhaps  to  some  still  future  and  more  compre- 
hensive combination  of  political  interests.  This  wide  ter- 
ritory, though  situated  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  being 
in  its  character  rather  Asiatic  than  European,  its  improve- 
ment and  consequent  aggrandisement  could  be  completed 
only  through  the  agency  of  some  other,  which  had  been 
fashioned  in  the  combinations  of  European  policy.  The 
state  so  employed  was  Sweden.  Extricated  at  length  from 
the  constrained  union  of  Calmar,  it  was  then  disciplined  in 
a  long  series  of  various  hostility,  and  was  finally  by  the 
treaty  of  Oliva  placed  in  that  pre-eminence,  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  Poland  for  the  protection  of 
the  more  southern  states.  This  it  continued  to  occupy  until 
the  time  had  arrived,  when  it  might  advantageously  exercise 
its  power  in  imparting  to  Russia  the  discipline  of  its  hos- 
tility, and  was  even  brought  into  direct  collision  with  it  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  that  empire. 

As  at  the  completion  of  the  second  period  of  this  review 
of  modern  history,  Italy,  having  discharged  its  interesting 
functions,  had  as  it  were  retired  into  obscurity  and  unim- 
portance, so  at  the  conclusion  of  this  the  third  period  did 
several  governments,  which  had  been  active  and  conspi- 
cuous, withdraw  as  it  were  into  subordinate  positions,  their 
activity  being  no  longer  necessary  to  the  general  combin- 
ations. Turkey,  before  so  formidable  in  its  aggressions, 
ceased  from  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  to  influence  the  counsels 
of  the  west,  and  with  it  Persia  also,  by  which  it  had  been 
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controlled,  became  powerless  and  inefficient :  Spain,  from 
being  a  powerful  ally  of  the  empire,  and  even  itself  the 
terror  of  the  protestant  states,  sunk  into  a  mere  appendage 
of  the  neighbouring  government  of  France  :  and  Poland, 
in  the  prevailing  anarchy  of  its  ill-arranged  constitution, 
lost  altogether  its  political  importance,  and  remained  to  be 
the  spoil  of  the  neighbouring  governments,  especially  of 
Russia. 


BOOK  IV. 

FROM  THE  BRITISH  TO  THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

THE  first  grand  alliance,  concluded  by  William  III.  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1689,  may  be  considered  as  having 
commenced  the  later  system  of  the  federative  policy  of 
Europe,  as  it  brought  these  countries  into  the  combination 
of  the  states  opposed  to  the  predominance  of  France.  The 
war  then  begun  was  terminated  in  the  year  1697  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  may  be  considered  as  for  the  time 
constituting  the  new  order.  It  remained  for  the  second 
grand  alliance,  concluded  by  the  same  king  about  six  months 
before  his  death,  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
completing  the  arrangement,  which  was  accordingly  accom- 
plished by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  concluded  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  and  by  the  barrier-treaty,  which  followed  at  an 
interval  of  two  years.  The  earlier  grand  alliance  placed 
the  British  government  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  opposed 
to  the  ascendency  of  France,  the  later  secured  the  perma- 
nence of  this  combination  by  the  provisions  of  the  two 
treaties,  in  which  it  terminated.  While  these  permitted  the 
exhausted  government  of  Spain  to  fall  into  a  connexion  with 
the  French  monarchy,  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  emperor,  the  Dutch  provinces  were  protected 
by  a  barrier  intrusted  to  the  emperor  in  conjunction  with 
them,  and  to  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  incorporate  union  of  Scotland, 
various  dependencies  were  assigned,  important  to  its  mari- 
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time  aggrandisement.  In  Italy  indeed  some  further  adjust- 
ment  of  the  relative  interests  of  Austria  and  Spain  was 
still  required,  nor  was  this  effected  until  twenty-five  years 
had  elapsed,  at  which  time  Spain  recovered  for  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  Austria  added  to  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  those  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 

The  peculiar  functions  of  Germany  having  been  dis- 
charged, its  interior  policy  in  this  period  underwent  a  cor- 
responding change,  a  new  order  being  begun  in  it  by  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  out  of  some  of  its  pro- 
vinces, for  which  a  sufficient  balance  was  soon  afterwards 
provided  in  the  augmented  strength  of  Austria,  resulting 
from  the  final  reduction  of  Hungary,  soon  afterwards  its 
great  support.  The  struggle  between  these  governments 
eventually  drove  Austria  into  a  connexion  with  France,  but 
the  support  of  Prussia  was  then  sufficient  for  maintaining 
the  continental  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  connexion 
with  France  had  become  more  suitable  to  the  general  policy 
of  Europe.  While  Austria,  which  in  the  preceding  period 
had  been  the  predominant  government,  thus  descended  even 
below  the  rank  of  secondary  importance,  the  two  now  lead- 
ing governments,  France  and  Great  Britain,  maintained  the 
new  arrangement  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  harmony, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  favourable  to  their  own  and  the 
general  prosperity,  various  causes  having  generated  between 
them  an  amicable  correspondence  notwithstanding  their 
political  rivalry. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  arrangement,  which  closed  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  was  the  key  both  of  the  German 
and  of  the  French  system  of  federative  policy,  having  been 
originally  established  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  being 
maintained  by  that  of  Utrecht.  In  the  former  case  it  had 
been  a  result  of  the  prevailing  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
Austria,  in  the  latter  it  arose  from  a  jealous  apprehension 
of  interference  with  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  provinces. 
The  restriction  was  naturally  regarded  with  augmented  aver- 
sion in  a  more  commercial  period,  and  it  was  accordingly 
in  this  part  of  its  combinations  that  the  new  system  finally 
gave  way. 

The  decline  of  the  System  was  begun  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle,  concluded  in  the  year  1748,  by  which  Prussia 
was  established  in  the  possession  of  Silesia,  the  more  im- 
mediate result  of  which  was  that  Austria,  which  had  been 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain  against  France,  was  driven  into  a 
connexion  with  the  latter,  and  the  more  remote  one  that  a 
commencement  was  then  made  of  unprincipled  spoliation, 
which  set  all  political  arrangement  at  defiance.  The  ac- 
tual connexion  of  Austria  with  France  occurred  in  the 
seven-years'  war,  which  followed  at  an  interval  of  eight 
years  ;  and  this  war  had  the  further  operation  of  drawing 
Spain  into  a  family  compact  with  France,  and  thus  uniting 
in  a  strict  alliance  against  Great  Britain  the  forces  of  the 
two  governments.  The  resources  of  Great  Britain  were 
however  on  the  other  hand  much  augmented  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  remaining  provinces  of  North  America  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  together  with  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada.  These  acquisitions  however,  while  they  for 
the  present  maintained  the  balance  of  the  system,  eventually 
effected  its  destruction,  for  the  removal  of  their  apprehen- 
sion of  neighbouring  enemies  soon  generated  the  independ- 
ence of  the  earlier  provinces,  and  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  struggle  brought  on  the  revolution  of  that  country, 
and  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  whole  policy  of  Europe. 

While  this  great  system  of  policy  was  proceeding  from 
its  formation  to  its  maturity,  and  thence  to  its  dissolution, 
another,  less  considerable  in  its  component  members  and 
less  perfect  in  its  combination,  was  also  proceeding  among 
the  northern  governments  of  Europe,  not  however  to  its 
dissolution,  but  rather  to  its  completion  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  Russia,  which  appears  to  have  been  its  object  in  refer- 
ence to  some  yet  future  arrangement.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Oliva,  concluded  in  the  year  1660,  and 
that  of  Nystadt,  concluded  in  the  year  1721,  Sweden  pos- 
sessed the  ascendency  among  the  four  governments  of  the 
north,  but  only,  as  it  appears,  to  transfer  it  to  Russia  by  the 
latter  of  the  two  treaties,  when  the  energies  of  that  empire 
should  have  been  sufficiently  stimulated  by  the  hostilities  of 
Charles  XII.  For  these  hostilities  Sweden  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  revolution,  which,  as  had  before  occurred  in 
Denmark,  rendered  the  sovereign  absolute,  and  was  then 
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provoked  to  engage  in  enterprises  of  aggression  by  the  com- 
bined hostility  of  the  three  other  governments. 

As  the  function  of  Denmark  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
charged in  acting  upon  Sweden,  so  that  of  Sweden  appears 
to  have  been  subsequently  discharged  in  acting  upon  Rus- 
sia, after  which  this  government,  like  the  former,  fell  back 
into  the  comparative  unimportance,  which  was  suited  to  its 
local  position  and  its  limited  resources.  Poland  in  the  same 
interval,  having  discharged  its  varied  functions  in  both  the 
southern  and  northern  systems  of  Europe,  sank  into  an 
armed  anarchy,  incapable  alike  of  securing  its  own  well- 
being,  and  of  entering  as  a  government  into  a  useful  com- 
bination with  other  states.  Russia  on  the  other  hand  was 
continually,  though  slowly,  advancing  to  greatness,  such  as 
has  since  enabled  it  to  interpose  with  effect  in  restraining 
the  evils  attending  the  dissolution  of  the  southern  system, 
and  has  perhaps  prepared  it  to  be,  in  another  age,  the  con- 
trolling power  of  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  combina- 
tion of  governments. 


THE 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY, 

WITH  THEIR  TIMES. 


THE    FIRST    PEHIOD,    TO    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE 
FOURTEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE    Roman   empire   divided    into  eastern   and 

western  404 

The  Saxons  arrived  in  England  -                             449 

Spain  conquered  by  the  Goths  472 


The  middle  ages  begun,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
western  empire  in  the  reduction  of  Rome  by  the 

barbarians          -  476 
The  kingdom  of  France  begun  by  the  Franks 

under  Clovis      -  -  -  486 

The  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy  begun  -  569 
Mohammed  born  - 

The  feudal  system  begun  in  Lombardy-  -  584 

Gregory  I.,  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy, 

pope  -  590 

England  subjected  to  the  papacy  soon  after  597 
The  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 

or  the  hegyra,    -  622 

The  conquest  of  Arabia  completed  by  him  632 

Syria  conquered  by  the  Arabs  633 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Arabs  640 

Persia  conquered  by  the  Arabs  651 

Northern  Africa  conquered  by  the  Arabs  709 

Spain  conquered  from  the  Goths  by  the  Arabs      -  711 
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A  Christian  kingdom  of  Spain  founded  in  Asturias 

by  Pelayo           -                                    -  718 

The  feudal  system  begun  in  France       -              ...  719 
The  Arabs  stopped  in  their  progress  into  Europe 

by  Charles  Martel  in  the  great  battle  of  Tours  -  732 
The  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy  reduced  by  Char- 
lemagne of  France                               -                 -  774 
Charlemagne  created  emperor  by  the  pope  800 

Revival  of  commerce  begun  in  Italy      -  -         

The  Saxon  heptarchy  of  England  united  by  Egbert 

king  of  Wessex  "  827 
The  connected  history  of  Denmark  begun  840 
Ruric  king  of  the  Russians  -  -  -  864 
The  connected  history  of  Norway  begun  885 
Italy  and  Germany  detached  from  the  French  em- 
pire -  888 
The  Normans  settled  in  France  911 
The  manufacture  of  wool  began  to  nourish  in  the 

Netherlands  -  -  -  960 
The  imperial  dignity  attached  to  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many in  the  person  of  Otho  I.  -  962 
Mieskri,  or  Miceslaus,  king  of  Poland  -  964 
The  silver  mines  of  Germany  discovered  about  -  '.I  968 
Chivalry  begun  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France 

about  1000 

The  connected  history  of  Sweden  begun  1035 
The  common  law  of  England  collected  by  Edward 

the  Confessor  soon  after     -                 -  1041 

England  conquered  by  the  Normans  of  France    n  ^  1066 

The  feudal  law  imposed  in  England      -                 -  1067 
The  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  German 

empire  begun     -  1075 
The  Normans  expelled  the  Greeks  from  southern 

Italy,  arid  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Arabs        -  1090 

The  crusades  begun                                                    -  1096 
The  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  German 

empire  ended  by  a  compromise                             -.,  1122 

The  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal   -  1139 

Ireland  subjected  to  the  papacy  1152 

Ireland  invaded  by  the  English              -                 -  1170 
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YEAE 

The  funding  system  begun  by  Venice  about  1 1 75 
Northern  Italy  independent  of  Germany  by  the 

league  of  Constance 

A  German  dynasty  begun  in  the  two  Sicilies  1194 
The  inquisition  begun  in  the  southern  provinces  of 

France  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  who  completed 

the  papal  monarchy  1204 

Roger  Bacon  born  1214 
The  great  charter  of  England 

India  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  except  the  Deccan  1218 
The  hanseatic  league  of  commerce  among  the  cities 

of  Germany        -  1241 

Russia  subdued  by  the  Tatars  1243 
Counties  first  represented   in   the  parliament   of 

England             -  1254 

Bills  of  exchange  introduced  by  the  pope  1255 

The  caliphate  of  Bagdad  suppressed  by  the  Tatars  1258 

The  crusades  ended  1270 

Wales  reduced  by  Edward  I.  of  England  1282 
Boroughs  first  represented  in  the  parliament  of 

England  .  ',  **:; ;     1283 

SUPPLEMENTARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

Ecclesiastical  learning  cultivated  in  Ireland  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  teachers  supplied  to  the  con- 
tinent in  the  ninth. — Scientific  learning  first  ac- 
quired from  the  Arabs  of  Spain  by  Gerbert,  who  in 
the  year  999  became  pope,  under  the  appellation  of 
Sylvester  II. — The  medical  school  of  Salerno  re- 
ceived its  knowledge  from  the  Arabs  in  the  course 
of  the  eleventh  century,  before  the  year  1075. — 
Roger  Bacon  born  in  the  year  1214,  the  great  im- 
porter of  Arabian  science  into  England.  The  com- 
munication of  Arabian  poetry  probably  begun  in 
the  year  1085. — The  lyric  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
of  the  south  of  France  begun  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century. — The  romance-writing  of  the 
trouveurs  of  the  north  of  France  begun  towards  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth.  The  Sicilian  school  of 
Italian  poetry  towards  the  same  time. 
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YRAR 
THE    SECOND    PERIOD,    TO    THE    REFORMATION. 

The  Ottoman  government  begun  by  Othman     ,-,*,,.'  1301 
Dante  began  his  Divina  Commedia 

The  states  general  of  France  first  assembled  1305 
Petrarca  born  ^  1304 
Boccacio  born  -  1313 
The  manufacture  of  wool  begun  in  England  1331 
Casimir  the  great,  king  of  Poland  1333 
Cannon  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Piegillaume  1388 
Wars  of  England  with  France  begun  -  1 339 
The  Turks  invaded  Europe  -  1341 
The  house  of  commons  of  England  formed  1343 
Chaucer  born  r  ,-  ',  -  .  ^  .  .-  1350 
Wicliffe  began  to  teach  in  England  -  1360 
The  crown  of  Poland  began  to  be  elective  1370 
Lithuania  united  to  Poland  -  1386 
The  union  of  Calmar,  connecting  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  formed  -  1397 
The  struggle  of  the  royal  houses  of  York  and 

Lancaster  in  England  begun  1399 

The  Zuyder  Zee  opened  to  the  ocean  about  1401 

Huss  began  to  teach  in  Bohemia            -  1408 
The  Portuguese  discoveries  of  the  coast  of  Africa 

begun  14.10 
The  art  of  printing  invented  in  Germany  soon  after  1449 
The  middle  ages  ended  at  the  reduction  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  -  1453 
The  wars  of  England  with  France  ended  1457 
The  domination  of  the  Tatars  in  Russia  ended  -  1462 
Dunbar,  a  Scotish  poet,  born  1465 
The  struggle  of  the  two  royal  houses  in  England 

ended  1471 
Copernicus  born     -  1472 
Ariosto  born  1474 
The  inquisition  established  in  Castile    -  1478 
The  two  Christian  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile united  1479 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  negotiated  for  Florence  against 
Venice  a  treaty  for  a  permanent  balance  of  power 
in  Italy                -             :  'fc7-              -  1480 
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YKAR 

The  Cape   of  Good  Hope  passed  by  the  Portu- 
guese 1484 
The  Arabs  finally  reduced  in  Spain       -                           1492 

The  West  Indies  discovered  by  Columbus  

Tasso  born  -         1493 

The  Italian  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France         1494 
The  Italian  expedition  of  Louis  XII.   of  France         1499 
The  piratical  states  of  Barbary  begun   - 
The  Swiss  confederacy  independent  of  Germany   -         1500 
The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  in  Italy 

begun 

Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
The  dynasty  of  the  Sophis  in  Persia  begun 
The  king  of  Castile  and  Aragon  also  king  of  the 

two  Sicilies  -  -         1503 

The  American  slave-trade  begun  -         

The  Portuguese  dominion  in  India  begun  1507 

Navarre  united  to  Castile  and  Aragon    -  -         1515 

Venice  humbled  by  the  league  of  Cambrai  -         1516 

Charles,   afterwards   emperor,    succeeded   to    the 

Spanish  dominions  -  -         


THE  THIRD  PERIOD,  TO  THE  BRITISH  REVOLUTION. 

The  reformation  begun  in  Germany  by  Luther       -  1517 

Egypt  and  Syria  reduced  by  the  Turks  

Camoens  born        -                 -  

Charles,  king  of  Spain,  emperor  as  Charles  V.      -  1519 

Mexico  conquered  by  the  Spaniards      -  1521 
The  union  of  Calmar  dissolved  into  two  states,  one 
composed  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  other 

Sweden  1524 

The  Mogul  empire  in  India  begun  1526 

Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks  1529 
The  protest  of  the  German  reformers,  whence  the 

name  of  protestants  

The  Lutheran  reformation  received  in  Sweden 

The  confession  of  Augsburgh                 -                 -  1530 
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Liberty  suppressed  in  Italy  by  the  reduction  of 

Florence  1530 
Peru  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  -  *-K-  1533 
The  supremacy  of  the  crown  established  in  Eng- 
land -  -  1534 
The  union  of  "Wales  with  England  completed  -  1535 
The  Lutheran  reformation  received  in  Denmark  -  1536 
The  supremacy  of  the  crown  established  in  Ireland  1537 
The  cortes  of  Castile  reduced  to  insignificance  -  1539 
The  Jesuits  instituted  1540 
Calvin  established  his  system  at  Geneva  :  1541 
The  council  of  Trent  assembled  1545 
Tycho  Brahe  born  -  1546 
The  Portuguese  empire  in  India  completed  1547 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  prepared  -  1548 
Cervantes  born  -  1549 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  revised,  and 

the  articles  prepared  1552 

Hooker  born                                                              -  1553 
Spencer  born 

The  rise  of  the  puritans  of  England     -                 -  1554 

The  reformation  established  in  Germany  1555 

The  reformers  persecuted  in  the  Netherlands         -  1559 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  again  revised 

The  reformation  begun  in  Scotland        -                 -  1560 
The  act  of  uniformity  passed  in  Ireland 
Bacon  born 

The  articles  of  the  church  of  England  revised       -  1562 
The  civil  wars  of  France  begun 

The  council  of  Trent  dissolved  1563 

Galileo  born  1564 
Shakspeare  born    - 

The  puritans  separated  from  the  church  of  England  1566 
The  bull  of  Pius  V.  issued  against  Elizabeth  queen 

of  England        -  1570 
The  naval  power  of  the  Turks  ruined  in  the  battle 

of  Lepanto  by  Spain  and  the  Venetians  1571 
Kepler  born 

The  massacre  of  saint  Bartholomew's  day  in  France  1572 

The  war  of  the  Netherlands  begun  by  Spain         -         
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The  union  of  Utrecht  formed,  and  Dutch  republic 

begun                  -  1579 

The  crown  of  Poland  formally  elective  •' 

The  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.  against  Elizabeth  queen 

of  England  1580 
The  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
The  first  penal  law  in  England  against  popery 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  executed 
The  Spanish  armada  sent  against  England 
The  first  newspaper  published  in  England,  by  order 

of  queen  Elizabeth, 

The  presbyterian  system  established  in  Scotland  1592 

The  university  of  Dublin  founded  1593 
The  cortes  of  Aragon  ruined 

The  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland      -  1595 

The  government  of  Spain  bankrupt       -                 -  1596 

Des  Cartes  born    -  -  

The  civil  wars  of  France  ended,  and  the  edict  of 

Nantes  published  1598 

The  East  India  company  of  England  formed          -  1600 

The  first  poor-law  in  England                                   -  1601 

Ireland  reduced      -                                                     .  1603 
Canada  settled  by  the  French 

The  gunpowder-plot  in  England                               -  1605 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  India  begun 

Virginia  settled  by  the  English                                 -  1606 

Corneille  born        -  -  

Torricelli  born       -                                                   '  _  1608 

The  telescope  invented  . 

Milton  born  -  .         

The  plantation  of  Ulster  in  Ireland        -                 .  1609 

Arabs,  or  Moors,  expelled  from  Spain    -                 _  1610 

The  first  general  parliament  in  Ireland                 -  1613 

The  last  meeting  of  the  states  general  of  France  1614 

Rise  of  the  independents  in  England     -                 .  1616 

The  German  war  of  thirty  years  begun                 .  1618 
The  synod  of  Dort  assembled  for  determining  the 

question  of  Arminianism   -  

Molie"re  born          -  1620 
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The    emigration   of    puritans    from    England    to 

North  America  -  1621 

The  law  of  nations  published  by  Grotius  1625 

Sallo,  a  Frenchman,  the  first  editor  of  a  literary 

journal,  born      -  -         1626 

Dryden  born          -  1631 

Locke  born  -  1632 

Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  relieved  by 

the  Poles  under  Sobieski  -  1633 

The  articles  of  the  church  of  Ireland  reduced  to 

conformity  with  those  of  England     - 
Racine  born 

The  first  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots 
The  Irish  rebellion 

The  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  dissolved 
The  civil  war  in  England  begun  1642 

A  general  assembly  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
Newton  born 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  Scots  -  1643 
The  second  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  -  1644 
Flamsteed  born  -  -  1646 

Leibnitz  born 

The  third  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  -         1648 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  foundation  of  the 

international  law  of  Europe 
Charles  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  executed  -         1649 

The  house  of  lords  in  England  abolished  -         

The  navigation-act  of  England  -         1652 

Oliver  Cromwell  protector  ...  1653 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  the  French  and 

Spaniards        -  -         1659 

The  restoration  of  the  British  monarchy  -         1660 

The  feudal  tenures  abolished  in  England 
The  treaty  of  Oliva  between  Sweden  and  Poland  - 
The  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  for  including  Denmark 

The  Danish  monarchy  absolute 

The  corporation-act  in  England  1661 

The  act  of  uniformity  in  England 

The  act  of  settlement  in  Ireland  -  -         1662 

Addison  born         -  "  -  '  -  -         1664 
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Swift  born  -  -  1667 

The  treaty  of  Lisbon  between  Spain  and  Portugal  1668 
The  treaty  of  the  Hague  between  Portugal  and 

the  Dutch       :  -  -  1669 

Holland  invaded  by  Louis  XIV.  -  *  -         1672 

Anarchy  of  Poland 

The  test-act  in  England  -  1673 

The  latest  additions  (for  the  county  and  the  city  of 
Durham  and  the  town  of  Newark)  made  to 
the  representation  of  England 
Romanists  excluded  from  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land -  -  1678 

The  peace  of  Nimeguen  

The  distinction  of  Whigs  and  Tories  begun  in  Eng- 
land -         1680 
The  Swedish  monarchy  absolute 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  France  -  1685 
The  British  revolution  1688 
Pope  born  - 


THE  FOURTH  PERIOD,  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF 
FRANCE. 

William,  stadtholder  of  Holland,  king  of    Great 

Britain  1689 

The  first  grand  alliance  against  France  - 
The  act  of  toleration  and  bill  of  rights  passed  in 

England  1690 

The  treaty  of  Limerick  in  Ireland  1691 

Bradley  born  1692 

The  triennial  act  in  England  -  1694 

Voltaire  born 
Quesnai,  the  founder  of  the  economists  of  France, 

born 

The  penal  code  of  Ireland  begun  -  1695 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz  concluded  with  the  Turks-         1699 
Prussia  a  kingdom  -  1 700 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  begun  1701 

The  second  grand  alliance  against  France 
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The  Hanoverian  succession  in  Great  Britain  estab- 
lished 1701 
Petersburgh  founded  1703 
The  incorporate  union  of  Scotland  with  England  -  1707 
The  penal  code  in  Ireland  completed      -  1709 
The  Swedes  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Pultowa  - 
Rousseau  born        -  1712 
The   governments  of  Aragon,  Valentia,  and  Cata- 
lonia, assimilated  to  that  of  Castile                  -  1713 
The  peace  of  Utrecht 

Diderot  born                                               -                 -  1714 

The  barrier-treaty  -  1715 

Scotish  rebellion     -  -  

The  septennial  act  in  England                 -                 -  1716 

D'Alembert  born    -  1717 

The  peace  of  Nystadt  between  Russia  and  Sweden  1721 

The  patriarchate  of  Russia  suppressed  - 

Black  born  1728 

Goldsmith  born 

The  rise  of  methodism  in  England 

Cavendish  born      - 

Priestley  born         -  - 

The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  ceded  by  Austria 

to  a  prince  of  Spain        -                  -                  -  1738 
Herschell  born 

The  Mogul  empire  ruined  by  Nadir  Shah 
The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  begun 

The  sect  of  philosophers  appeared  in  France  about - 

The  secession  of  Whitfield  from  Wesley                 -  1741 

Scotish  rebellion    -                                    -  1745 

The  here  table  jurisdictions  of  Scotland  suppressed  1746 

The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle                  -  1 748 

Laplace  born                                                                 _  1749 

The  English  novel  begun  by  Fielding     -                 -  1750 

Louisiana  occupied  by  the  French                             -  1753 

Alliance  of  France  with  Austria              -                  _  1756 

The  seven  years'  war  begun  -  -  _         

The  battle  of   Plassey,   in    India,   gained  by  the 

British                                                   -                  .  1757 

Canada,  with  Louisiana,  acquired  by  Great  Britain  1759 

The  Jesuits  suppressed  in  Portugal        - 

The  sect  of  economists  formed  in  France                -  1760 
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The  Jesuits  suppressed  in  France  1762 

The  family-compact  of  France  and  Spain  1763 

The    sovereignty  of   Bengal    acquired    by  Great 

Britain 
The    Jesuits    suppressed  in    Spain,  Naples,  and 

Parma  1767 

The  octennial  act  in  Ireland  -  1768 

The  Jesuits  suppressed  in  Austria  1 769 

The  first  partition  of  Poland-  1772 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  confirmed  by  the 

pope  1773 

The  steam-engine  invented  by  Watt       -  1774 

The  war  of  independence  in  North  America  1775 

France  assisted  the  Americans  1778 

The  first  act  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  in 

Ireland 

The  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  states  1 780 

The  test- act  repealed  in  Ireland 

The  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  1782 

The  United  States  of  North  America  independent          1783 
A  national  convention  assembled  in  Dublin 
The  revolution  of  France 
The  association  of  united  Irishmen  formed 
The  war  of  Great  Britain  with  France  begun 
The  second  partition  of  Poland 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise 

in  Ireland 

Irish  rebellion        -  1798 

The  incorporate  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain         1 800 
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Abbas  //.,  iii.  474. 

Abderahman  III.,  i.  294. 

Abeillard,  ii.  105. 

Aben  Ezra,  ii.  77,  note. 

Abulfeda,  ii.  210. 

Acre,  ii.  44. 

Adelaide,  widow  of  Lothaire  II., 
king  of  Italy,  by  her  marriage 
with  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany, 
instrumental  in  conveying  to  that 
prince  the  imperial  dignity  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  i.  138—140. 

Adventitious  Causes,  xxix.  xxx. 

Ajffghan  Dynasty  of  India,  i.  42. 

Africa,  its  character  and  functions, 
i.  4. 

African  Church,  i.  32,  292. 

Agistment,  Tithe  of,  iv.  271. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  treaty  of,  iv.  89. 

Alani,  i.  282,  283. 

Alaric,  ii.  94. 

Alberoni,  iv.  83,  84. 

Albertus  Magnus,  ii.  104. 

Albigenses,  why  so  named,  their 
doctrines  derived  from  the  Paul-| 
icians  of  Armenia,  ii.  457. 

Alboin,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  i.  49,  50. ' 

Aldhelm,  i.  336,  note. 

Alexandrian  Library,  not  burned 
by  the  Arabs,  i.  31,  note. 

Alfonso  Albuquerque,  the  founder 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in! 
India,  sent  out  in  1508,  ii.  212.  I 

Alfred,  king,  i.  320—322,  see  Eng-\ 
land. 

Algebra,  brought  by  the  Arabs  from  i 
India  to  Europe,  ii.  109,  110.  i 


Algernon  Sydney,  iii.  367. 

Alhakem,  caliph,  i.  294. 

Alhambra,  i.  295. 

Almohades,  Moorish  tribes  of  Spain, 
i.  293. 

Almoravides,  Moorish  tribes  of 
Spain,  i.  291,  293. 

Alphonso,  king,  i.  295. 

Amalfi,  i.  179,  199  ;  ii.  71. 

America,  its  influence  in  developing 
the  commercial  activity  of  Europe , 
i.  7. 

Northern,    the    English 

territory  vested  in  the  Plymouth 
council,  afterwards  divided  and 
variously  governed,  iv.  136  — 
commercial  restriction  imposed, 
ib.  137 — independent  spirit  ma- 
nifested by  Massachusetts,  and 
generally  by  the  other  colonies, 
137 — influences  of  the  changes 
of  the  government  of  the  mother- 
country,  138, 139 — the  separation 
a  natural  result  of  remoteness, 
140 — right  of  taxation,  141 — 
Canada  acquired,  influence  of 
the  acquisition,  142,  143 — inde- 
pendence how  accelerated,  this 
advantageous,  144 — 147 — revo- 
lution of  North  America  how 
distinguished,  its  influences,  147 
— Washington,  ib. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine, 
who  in  1499  engaged  in  a  private 
adventure  of  discovery,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  return  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention,  that  his  name 
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was  given  to  the  western  conti- 
nent, which  he  pretended  to  have 
visited  in  1497,  ii.  218. 

Angles,  i.  310. 

Anselm,  archbishop,  i.  341,  345. 

Anschaire,  a  missionary  sent  by 
Louis  the  debonnair  with  others 
into  Denmark,  distinguished  as 
the  apostle  of  the  north,  not  at 
first  successful  in  Denmark,  but 
well  received  in  Sweden,  ii.  347, 
note. 

Antar,  ii.  115,  note. 

Aquitaine.  kingdom  of,  its  influence 
on  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain, 


Arabs,  doubly  instrumental  to  the 
improvement  of  Europe,  i.  20 — 
sources  of  their  peculiar  charac 
ter,  20.  21— state  of  religion 
among  them  before  Mohammed, 
21 — how  prepared  for  him,  ib. 
22 — military  character  of  his  re- 
ligion, how  formed,  24 — causes 
of  its  successful  propagation,  25 
— Arabian  power  accommodated 
in  time  to  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  27 — 
taste  of  the  Arabs  for  poetry,  25, 
note — reduction  of  Egypt,  how 
facilitated,  31 — Arabs  acquitted 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  31,  note — exten- 
sive scheme  of  conquest,  33 — 
frustrated  by  Charles  Martel,  t'6. 
— repulsed  from  Constantinople, 
chiefly  by  the  Greek  fire,  ib. — 
repulsed  from  Rome  by  pope  Leo 
IV.,  34 — cultivated  learning  at 
Bagdad,  and  propagated  it  thence, 
35 — greatest  extent  of  their  em- 
pire, 36,  note — their  empire  why 
of  short  duration,  40. 

Aragon,  detached  from  Navarre  in 
1035,  i.  299— successively  ac- 
quired Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
304— its  functions,  303,  304— its 
influence  on  the  future  monarchy 


of  Spain,  298— its  oath  of  allegi- 

t'6.  note. 
VOL.    IV. 


Architecture  revived  at  Venice  in 
building  the  church  of  Saint 
Mark,which  was  completed  about 
1071,  ii.  442.  See  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. 

Arianism,  why  professed  by  all  the 
northern  tribes  of  barbarians, 
except  the  Franks,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  Suevi  of  Spain, 
i.  60,  71. 

Arithmetic,  the  decimal  notation 
brought  by  the  Arabs  from  India 
to  Europe,  H.  110,  111. 

Aristotk,  ii.  103—105. 

Ariosto,  iii.  34. 

Armed  neutrality,  iv.  128. 

Arminius,  iii.  191. 

Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  ii.  112. 

Arnold  of  Underwalden,  one  of  the 
three  persons  who  combined  for 
the  independence  of  Swisserland, 
the  others  being  Walter  Furst  of 
Uri  and  Warner  Staffacher  of 
Schwitz,  ii.  186,  note. 

Arthur,  ii.  117. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
iii.  221. 

Arts,  Fine,  useful  influences  of,  ii. 
442 — their  perfection  in  Florence 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 443,  444— great  artists  com- 
pared with  the  great  writers  of 
modern  Italy,  445. 

Asia,  fitted  for  maturing  the  infancy 
of  mankind,  i.  3,  note — in  mo- 
dern ages  subordinate  to  Europe, 
8. 

Assiento-treaty,  iv.  209,  note. 

Astrolabe,  since  improved  into  the 
modern  quadrant,  seasonably  fa- 
cilitated the  enterprise  of  Colum- 
bus, ii.  216,  note. 

Atterbury,  bishop,  iv.  204. 

Augsburg,  confession  of,  iii.  41, 

•league  of,  iii.  442,  447. 


Augustin,  bishop,  i.  32. 
monk,  i.  315. 
Aurungzeb,  iii.  462. 
Austria,  how  predisposed  to  a  con- 


I     nexion  with  France,  iv.  90 — this 
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how  brought  into  activity,  why 
fatal  to  the  system,  91 — 93 — 
barrier  dismantled,  108,  109 — 
measures  of  the  national  assembly 
of  France  anticipated  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  109 — insur- 
rection of  the  Netherlands  pro- 
voked, 110  —  irritation  main- 
tained, 112,  113. 

Averrhoes,  ii.  103. 

Avicenna,  ib, 

Avignon,  how  acquired  by  the 
Roman  see,  i.  176,  note. 

Backgammon*  origin  of,  i.  29,  note 

Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  iii.  302,  312 
313. 

Roger,  ii.  112. 

Bagdad,  i.  35. 

Balance  of  Power  devised  in  Italy 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ii.  131 — 
141. 

Baltic  Sea,  its  influence  in  dispos- 
ing a  combination  of  the  northern 
states  of  Europe,  i.  4. 

Balzac,  iv.  20. 

Banks,  origin  of,  ii.  89. 

Barbarians,  their  invasions  of  the 
Roman  empire  beneficial,  i.  8. 

Barlaam,  ii.  414,  note,  428. 

Barrier  treaty,  iv.  78. 

Bartholomew,  saint,  massacre  of, 
iii.  82,  83. 

Bayle,  iv.  159,  note — Leibnitz  ex- 
cited by  his  manicheism  to  bring 
forward  his  doctrine  of  optimism, 
xvi. 

Becket,  see  Thomas-a-Becket. 

Beej-gunnit.or  Beja-  Gunmta,\i.  109. 

Belgrade  the  bulwark  of  the  west 
against  the  Turks,  ii.  375,  3tfl. 

Bemho  Pietro,  ii.  419.  note. 

Benevento,  principality  of,  balanced 
the  ascendency  of  France  in 
northern  Italy,  dismembered  in 
840,  Salerno  and  Capua  being 
detached,  this  seasonable,  i.  132, 
133. 

Berenger,  king  of  northern  Italy, 
and  emperor  in  916,  i.  136. 


Berenger  of  Tours,  i.  154,  note. 

Berkeley,  bishop,  iv.  265,  266. 

Berne,  the  principal  of  the  states  of 
Swisserland,  and,  with  Zuric,  the 
great  support  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
formation; these  two  how  suited 
to  this  object,  ii.  182,  184. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  origin  of,  ii.  88. 

Black,  doctor,  iv.  332. 

Blackwood,  iii.  300. 

Boccacio,  ii.  417. 

Boethius,  ii.  92. 

Bohemia  received  its  first  knowledge 
of  Christianity  from  two  Greek 
monks  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  first  bishop  of 
Prague  a  century  afterwards  from 
Germany,  was  divided  in  the 
eleventh  century  between  the 
usages  of  the  two  churches,  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Waldenses  in 
1176,  ii.  168,  169. 

Boling broke,  iv.  159,  note. 

Bologna,  ii.  106,  107. 

Boniface  VIII.  pope  in  1294,  claim- 
ed to  be  representative  of  the 
Cajsars,  i.  175,  176. 

Bourbon  family,  iii.  77,  note. 

Brazil,  iii.  63. 

Breda,  declaration  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  iii.  373  —  peace  of. 
393. 

Brehon  law,  iii.  273,  note. 

Bretigni,  treaty  of,  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  England  in 
1360,  ii,  231.  241. 

Britain,  see  Great  Britain. 

British  Islands,  their  extent  com- 
pared with  that  of  France,  their 
functions,  their  natural  advan- 
tages and  adaptations,  i.  306 — 
309.  See  England. 

Brittany,  duchy  of,  its  succession 
vacant  in  1341,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  contention  between  France 
and  England,  ii.  230,245 — united 
to  the  crown  of  France  in  1491  by 
the  marriage  of  the  heiress  to 
Charles  VIII.,  249. 

Bruges,  its  great  wealth  and  com- 
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merce,  ruined  about  1487,  ii.  388,!     Sweden,  finally  dissolved  in  1524, 


393. 

Buchanan,  iii.  293. 

Bull,  bishop,  iv.  205,  note. 

Bull  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy,  i. 
204,  note. 

Burgundians,  advantageously  situ 
ated  before  they  entered  the  em- 
pire, remarkable  for  attention  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  -like  the  Visi 
goths  they  blended  themselves 
with  the  conquered  people,  and 
formed  a  code  of  laws  on  the 
principles  found  among  them,  i. 
69,  70. 

Burgundy,  duchy  of,  extended  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  II.  from  the 
frontier  of  Provence  to  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  ruined  in  1489  at  the 
death  of  the  duke,  the  distribution 
of  the  territories  then  important 
to  the  general  policy  of  Europe, 
ii.  246—248. 

Burke,  Edmund,  iv.  174,  241. 

Butler,  iii.  89,  note. 

Cabal-ministry,  iii,  377,  note. 
Cabbala  of  the  Jews,  ii.  77,  note. 
Cabot  Sebastian,  a  Venetian  resident 
in    England,    discovered    North 


how  prepared,  its  immediate 
bearing  in  depressing  the  han- 
seatic  confederacy  and  in  restrain- 
ing the  commercial  aggrandise- 
ment of  Denmark,  both  which 
were  expedient ;  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  would  have 
been  prejudicial,  its  remoter 
bearing  in  exciting  the  energies 
of  Sweden,  the  predisposing  cause 
of  this  influence,  influence  of 
personal  characters  in  detaching 
Sweden,  Norway  why  continued 
in  union  with  Denmark,  nature 
of  the  resulting  combination  of 
the  three  states,  ii.  352 — 363. 

Calonne,  M.  de.  iv.  181,  182. 

Calvin,  iii.  22,  23,  72. 

Cambrai,  league  of,  formed  against 
Venice  in  1508  by  the  pope,  the 
king  of  France,  the  emperor,  arid 
the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  two 
Sicilies,  Venice  how  preserved 
from  ruin.  ii.  149. 
j  Camoens,  iii.  68,  69. 

Capet,  Hugh,  the  first  of  the  third 
race  of  the  kings  of  France,  i. 
103. 

Cardinals,  red  hats  of,  i   171,  note. 


America  in   1497,  the  discovery  Card-playing,  utility  of,  its  history, 
neglected  by  the  English,  ii.  21 8.  i     ii.  438,  439. 

Cnbral  Pedro   Alvarez   sailing   to  Carlowitz,  peace  of,  iii.  478. 
India  in   1500  accidentally  dis-  Cassidah,  ii.  120. 
covered  Brazil  for  the  Portuguese,  Cassino,  a  monastery  in  southern 
ii.  '218.  Italy,  particularly  engaged  in  the 

Cairo,  L  36,  note.  study  of  medicine,  ii.  108. 

C'llderon,  iii.  65.  Cassiodorius,  ii.  93. 

Caliph,  or  successor,  the  succession  Castile,  kingdom  of.  the  last  form 
of   Mohammed  in   three   series,      of  that  begun  by   Pelayo  in  As- 
finally  settled  at  Bagdad,  influ-      turias,  i.  298,  299. 
euces  of  the  changes  in  the  sue-  Causes,  political,  six  classes  of,  xxi. 
cession,  i.  37,   38— caliphate   of  Cavendish,  iv.  332. 
Bagdad  suppressed  in   1258,  35  Caxton,  William,  ii.  449. 
—caliphate  of  Spain  established  Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  establishment 
iii  756,  expired  in   1031,  290—      of,   i.   153,  note—More  difficult 
caliphate  of  Egypt  established  in      in   northern    than    in    southern 
908,  suppressed  in  1171,  39.  countries,  155,  note. 

Calmar,  union   of,  connecting    in  Cervantes,  iii.  66. 

1397    Denmark,    Norway,    and  Charlemagne,  joint  king  of  France 

c  c  2 
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with  his  brother  Carloman,  in 
768,  sole  king  771,  invited  into 
Italy  by  "the  pope  in  774,  sub- 
dued the  Lombards,  and  assumed 
the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
created  emperor  by  the  pope  in 
800,  warred  with  the  Saxons 
thirty-three  years,  influence  of 
these  hostilities,  established  the 
first  secular  law  for  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  clergy,  his  efforts 
for  the  restoration  of  learning, 
his  communication  with  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  and  its  probable  in- 
fluence, i.  87—93. 

Charlemont,  earl  of,  iv.  286,  287. 

Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  pa- 
lace, warred  against  the  Saxons, 
protected  missionaries  sent  among 
them,  defeated  the  Arabs  in  two 
engagements,  completed  the  in- 
corporations of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces  of  France,  formed  the  feu- 
dal system  of  France,  i.  80—83. 

Charter,  Great,  i.  364—372. 

Chatham,  earl  of,  iv.  215—218. 

Chaucer,  ii.  423—425. 

Chelsea  College,  iii.  366,  note. 

Chemistry,  an  Arabian  science,  the 
Arabs  how  impelled  to  the  study, 
their  first  systematic  treatises  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  science, 
probably  first  communicated  to 
Europeans  in  the  crusades,  Ar- 
nold of  Villa  Nova,  who  died  in 
1250,  one  of  the  earliest  Euro- 
peans who  gave  attention  to  it, 
the  science  modified  by  the 
genius  of  the  Arabs,  how  cha- 
racterised by  lord  Bacon,  ii.  Ill 
—113. 

Chesterfield,  earl  of,  iv.  274,  275. 

Chichisbeism,  iii.  35. 

China,  its  northern  provinces  con- 
quered by  Zingis-khan,  and  final- 
ly subdued  by  the  Tatars  in  1234, 
the  southern  about  forty-five 
years  afterwards,  i.  41. 
Chivalry  begun  in  France  in  the 
eleventh  century,  ii.  34 — its  mili- 
tary investiture  derived  from  the 


Germans,   5  —  first    tournament 
held  by  the  sons  of  Charlemagne, 
6 — two  sources  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  6,  7 — the  connexion  of 
religion  with  gallantry  strength- 
ened by  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,   14,   15— invasions  of  the 
Arabs  how  influential,  16,  17 — 
chivalry  on  the  whole  beneficial, 
17 — 21,   24— the    knight  erran- 
try of  romance  an  exaggeration, 
21 — abuses  began   early  in   the 
twelfth  century,  24 — the  ruin  of 
chivalry  completed  by  artillery, 
ib. — abolished  as  an  institution 
in  1559,  ib. 
Cid,  ii.  421,  note. 
Clairaut,  iv.  335. 
Clarke,  doctor,  iv.  205. 
Climate,  its  influence,  xxii. — xxiv. 
Clovis,    or    Louis,    leader    of  the 
Franks,  and  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of   France,  embraced    the 
faith  of  Rome,  i.  69—72. 
Clubs,  political,  origin  of,  i.  189. 
Code   of  Theodosius,  earlier    than 
that  of  Justinian,  from  it  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  Visigoths  received 
the  Roman  law,  which  they  com- 
bined with  their  own  usages,  i. 
70,  note. 

Colonitation  and  Commerce,  the  two 
great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century  contrasted,  iii.  449,  450 
— these  effected,  and  great  estab- 
lishments formed  in  consequence, 
by  two  nations,  which  have  not 
become  considerable  in  com- 
merce, 450 — advantageous  that 
these  nations  should  have  been 
otherwise  disqualified  for  com- 
mercial eminence,  451  —  com- 
parative view  of  the  characters 
of  the  European  nations,  which 
have  acted  in  America,  ib.  454 — 
slave  trade  commenced,  452,  note. 
456,  457— peculiar  fitness  of  the 
Portuguese  for  their  eastern  en- 
terprises, 452,  453 — their  eastern 
acquisitions  advantageously  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dutch,  453 — differ- 
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ence  of  the  original  circumstances,     Spain,  the  object  of  his  enterprise, 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  terri-      what  errors  encouraged  him,  ii. 
tories  in  America,  suited  to  their)     216 — 219. 
subsequent  fortunes,  451,455 — |  Commerce,  Constantinople  rendered 


influence  of  the  slave-trade,  456 
— improvement  of  Africa  how  to 
be  effected,  457  —  American 
settlements  of  France  and  Eng- 
land formed  in  a  different  spirit 
from  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ib. — the  French  not  well  quali- 
fied for  colonizing  in  a  wild  and 
unsettled  country,  only  so  far 
engaged  in  it  as  brought  them 
into  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
ib.,  458. 

Virginia  the  first  English  set- 
tlement in  America,  458 — new 
England  settled  by  the  puritans, 
their  intolerance  useful  in  exten- 
ding colonisation,  i&.,  459 — the 
French  settlements  inclosed  the 
English,  459— the  Dutch  driven 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  engage 
in  a  direct  trade  with  India,  460, 
461 — they  acquire  the  spice  is- 
lands and  a  settlement  in  Ceylon, 
460— the  English  excited  by  the 
circumnavigations  of  Drake  and 
Cavendish  to  imitate  the  Dutch, 
ib. — compelled  to  seek  establish- 
ments on  the  continent,  ib. — 
subsequent  enterprises  of  the 
French,  reduced  almost  to  Pon- 
dicherry,  ib.  —  the  management 
of  the  trade  to  India  improved 
in  passing  to  the  Dutch  and 
English,  ib. — incorporation  first 
adopted  by  the  English,  461 — 
the  English  company  advantage- 
ous to  the  constitution,  ib.  — 
irruption  of  Tamerlane  how 
advantageous,  462  —  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mogul  dynasty 
favourable,  ib.  —  decline  ol 
the  Mogul  empire  favourable,  »&., 
463. 

Columba,  iii.  255. 

Columbus,  or  Colombo,  a  Genoese, 
how  driven  into  the  service  of 


by  the  pressure  of  the  Arabs  a 
considerable  emporium  of  Indian 
and  Chinese  commodities,!*.  67 — 
69— the  Venetian  republic  fitted 
for  receiving  and  communicating 
its  commerce,  61  —  efforts  of 
Charlemagne  for  the  restoration 
of  commerce,  66,  note  —  revival 
dated  from  800,  72 — maritime 
stations  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Italy,  their  function,  70,  71  — 
Italy  qualified  for  fostering  com- 
merce, 72 — the  silk  worm  brought 
into  Europe  in  551,  67,  68 — 
Florence  adapted  to  manufacture, 
70  —  extension  of  commerce 
throughout  Europe  assisted  both 
by  Christianity  and  by  Judaism, 
74 — 76 — persecutions  of  the  Jews 
beneficial  to  commerce,  76,  77 — 
functions  of  Genoa,  74— crusades 
favourable  to  commerce,  78, 
79 — revival  of  the  Roman  law 
favourable,  79 — history  of  mari- 
time law,  80 — manufacture  ex- 
tended to  the  Netherlands,  80, 
81 — seasonable  discovery  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Germany,  81 — 
hanseatic  league  in  1241,  85,  86 
— the  Venetians  driven  to  seek  a 
commerce  with  India  through 
Egypt,  64  —  Circumstances  of 
Egypt  favourable,  64,  65 — dura- 
tion of  the  government  of  the 
Mamelukes  suited  to  the  occasion, 
65. 

Commerce  of  Europe  connect- 
ed into  a  system  by  the  hanseatic 
league,  ii.  383 — the  Netherlands 
the  general  conduit  of  traffic  from 
Italy,  389 — woollen  manufacture 
brought  thence  into  England  in 
1331,  ib. —  England  exempt  from 
the  mischief  of  monopoly,  ib. — 
early  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture in  Ireland,  390,  391  — 
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hanseatic  cities,  391 — commerce 
of  the  Netherlands  assisted  by 
the  removal  of  the  shoal  of  her- 
rings, ib. — hanseatic  cities  most 
flourishing  in  1370,  392— decline 
of  the  league  begun  in  1403,  ib. 
—  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Ne- 
therlands in  1467,  why  it  declined 
from  that  time,  ib. — opening  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century 
gave  occasion  to  the  removal  of 
their  commerce  to  the  Dutch,  ib. 
The  Indian  trade  in  the  four- 
teenth century  divided  between 
the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians, 
393 — first  shock  experienced  by 
Genoa  in  1353  from  its  own  dis- 
sensions, 394 — its  decline  com- 
menced in  1379,  it  ceased  in 
1431  to  rival  Venice,  and  at  the 
reduction  of  Constantinople  in 
1453  it  ceased  to  trade  to  India, 
ib. — Venice  how  supplied  with 
the  precious  metals  for  this  trade, 
395  —  Venice  pressed  by  the 
Turks  in  correspondence  to  the 
progress  of  Portuguese  discovery, 
16.,  396  —  league  of  Cambrai 
critically  seasonable,  397  — two 
functions  of  the  league,  how 
connected,  398,  399  —  piratical 
states  of  Barbary,  their  influence 
399,  400  —  discovery  of  the 
maritime  passage  to  India  how 
important  to  Europe,  402,  403 — 
Portugal  fitted  for  forming  the 
first  establishment  of  European^ 
in  India,  404 — Spain  for  acquir 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  mines  o 
Mexico  and  Peru,  404,  405— 
Brazil  important  to  Portugal 
405  —  subsequent  condition  o 
Venice,  406. 

Common  law  of  England  begun  b} 
Alfred,  i.  321 — completed  in  its 
original  form  by  Edward  the 
confessor,  324. 

Commons,  house  of,  begun  irregu- 1 
larly  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  I 


1265,  first  convened  regularly  by 
Edward  I.  in  1283,  i.  384,  386. 

Comprehension,  iv.  35,  note. 

Condorcet,  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  perfectibility,  xviii. 

Conscription,  military,  iv.  102,  103. 

Constance,  peace  of,  in  1183,  i.  105 
— council  of,  convened  in  1415, 
there  being  then  three  popes, 
two  being  deposed  and  the  third 
havingresigned,the  council  elect- 
ed a  new  one,  ii.  169,  note. 

Constantia,  heiress  of  Sicily,  trans- 
ferred to  the  empire  the  claim  of 
that  throne  by  her  marriage  with 
the  son  of  Frederic  I.,  i.  259, 
260. 

lonstantine,  a  learned  African,  ii. 
108. 

Constantinople^  subject  to  the  Latins 
from  1204  to  1261,  influence  of 
their  dominion,  and  of  its  termi- 
nation, ii.  40,  61—63. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  i.  359, 
360. 

Contract,  original,  iii.  411. 

Convocation,  iii.  373,  note  ;  iv.  204, 
note. 

Copenhagen,  by  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar  became  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, ii.  358. 


Copernicus,  iii.  125. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  Arabian 
monarchy  in  Spain,  i.  290. 

Corporations,  civil,  origin  of,  i.  189. 

Cortes  of  Spain  suppressed,  iii.  38 
—40. 

Cossacks,  iii.  105,  180.  184,  note. 

Council  of  the  North,  iii.  332,  note. 

Court  of  Love,  ii.  121,  note. 

Covel.  iii.  300. 

Cranmer,  iii.  212,  note,  220. 

Cromwell.  Oliver,  iii.  348,  353,  354. 

Thomas,  iii.  212,  213. 

Crown,  Iron,  of  the  Lombards,  i. 
65,  note. 

Crown,  Triple,  of  the  popes,  ib. 

Crusades^  projected  by  pope  Gre- 
gory VII.,  how  excited  to  it,  ii- 
26 — not  sooner  practicable,  29, 
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30— circumstances  of  the  eastern!     the  canon  law  published  about 

nations  how  accommodated,  30 — j     1150,  ii.  107. 

Roman  pontiffs  how  interested  in\Decretals,  i.  148,  note. 

them,  how  the  nobles,  how  the\Deluge,  General,  how  useful,  why 


lower  orders,  33,34 — indulgences 
the  general  instrument  of  excite- 
ment, 35  —  France  chiefly  ex- 
citable, 36,  37  —  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  papacy  not  favour- 
able, this  beneficial,  37  —  seven 
principal  expeditions,  40 — Turk- 
ish dynasty  of  Roum  how  influ- 
ential,42 — crusades  why  diverted 
to  Egypt  arid  Tunis,  43 — causes 
of  their  ultimate  failure,  45,  46 — 
various  opinions  concerning  their 
consequences,  four  should  be 
combined,  47 — 51  —  ferocity  of 
the  time,  52,  note — their  influ- 
ence in  depressing  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy limited  to  France,  vari- 
ously accommodated  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  different  countries, 
57 — 59 — European  provinces  of 
the  Greek  empire  how  distributed, 
60 — the  commercial  interests  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  how  arranged, 
63 — compared  to  the  war  of 
Troy,  65,  66. 
Cwmzn,  John  Pkilpot,  iv.  303. 

D'Alembert,iv.  331- 

Dalton,  iv.  334. 

Danes,  began  to  invade  Ireland  in 
797,  influence  of  their  invasions, 
ii.  96,  97 — began  to  invade  Eng- 
land in  832,  i.  317— Canute  king 
of  England  in  1017,  323— Danish 
dynasty  of  England  ended  in 
1042,  318  — the  kingdoms  how 
separated,  324 — influences  of  the 
Danish  invasions  of  England, 
320,  321— influences  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  Danish  prince  to 
ihe  throne  of  England,  323. 

Dante,  ii.  407—413. 

Davy,  iv.  331. 

Decamerone,  ii.  417,  418. 

Decree  of  Gratian,  a  collection  of 


not  to  be  repeated,  xxxi.  note. 

Denham,  iii.  369. 

Denmark  fitted  to  constitute,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  a  useful  combi- 
nation in  a  secondary  system,  ii. 
340 — chiefly  peopled  by  German 
tribes,  ib. — its  varied  relations  to 
the  southern  governments,  341, 
342 — different  influences  of  its 
emigrations  upon  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  343,  344— 
geographical  circumstances  suit- 
ed to  its  functions,  345 — extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  the  fortune 
of  Denmark,  suited  to  its  secon- 
dary character,  ib.  346 — Gormon, 
in  840  king  of  Denmark,  through 
a  long  reign  consolidated  his 
government,  346  —  Harold  II., 
his  successor,  conquered  Nor- 
way in  950,  this  conducive  to  the 
conquest  of  England  in  1014, 
Norway  in  1026  a  second  time 
reduced  by  Canute,  ifc.,  347 — 
improvement,  especially  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  intro- 
duced from  England  by  Canute, 
347,  348  —  union  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  England  dissolved 
in  1041,  349 — great  and  protrac- 
ted humiliation  of  Denmark,  why 
expedient,  348  —  a  temporary 
renewal  of  the  connexion  with 
Norway  how  influential,  ib.  350 — 
the  power  of  Denmark  how 
restored,  why  expedient,  349, 
350 — expedient  that  it  should  be 
again  humbled,  350 — these  vicis- 
situdes mainly  the  results  of  per- 
sonal influences,  351 — the  third 
restoration  effected  in  the  union 
of  Calmar,  t& — This  analogous 
to  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
342, 343. 
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Its  history,  with  those  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  divisible  into 
three  periods,  how  distinguish- 
able, iii.  110  —  these  countries 
how  prepared  to  form  a  minor 
combination,  occasionally  influ- 
encing the  general  system,  111 — 
fitted  to  receive  beneficial  influ- 
ences from  the  southern  nations 
of  Europe,  and  to  enter  for  a 
time  into  their  combinations, 
fitted  also  to  form  ultimately  with 
Russia  a  distinct  system,  110, 
111  —  Contrary  characters  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  111  — 
Sweden  most  fitted  to  act  upon 
the  continental  relations  of  Eu- 
rope, ib. — Denmark  how  chiefly 
to  be  considered,  ib. — result  of 
their  forcible  conjunction  in  the 
union  of  Calmar,  correspondent 
to  the  relation  formed  between 
France  and  England,  111—112— 
the  hostile  consequence  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  how 
precluded,  112— 114— establish- 
ment  of  the  reformation  in  Swe- 
den a  result  of  the  union,  114, 
115 — circumstances  leading  to 
its  establishment  in  Denmark, 
115,  116 — its  opposite  influences 
in  the  two  governments,  116 — 
118  —  this  difference  suited  to 
that  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, 118  —  the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  commerce  fa- 
vourable to  general  commerce, 
ib.,  119 — general  progress  of  im- 
provement in  Denmark  under 
four  successive  sovereigns  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of 
Germany,  1 19,120— TychoBrahe 
author  of  practical  astronomy, 
furnished  with  the  observatory  of 
Uraniburg,  125—127. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den internally  and  externally 
contrasted,  166,  167'—  Den- 
mark why  first  engaged  in 


the  war,  167 — this  conveni- 
ent, 167  —  169  —causes  of  the 
revolution  rendering  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  despotic,  J72 
— this  important  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  freedom  of  the 
Baltic,  173 — royal  authority  how 
still  restrained,  ib. — Merritorious 
character  of  the  government.  i&., 
174. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty 
of  Oliva  surrendered  its  liberties 
to  the  sovereign,  this  how  ef- 
fected, the  subsequent  govern- 
ment parental  and  beneficial, 
consistent  with  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Europe,  iv.  65. 

Diamper,  synod  of,  assembled  in 
1599,  for  reducing  under  the 
papacy  and  into  conformity  with 
Rome  the  Christians  of  India,  ii. 
214,  note. 

Dias  Bartholomew  sailed  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1484,  ii. 
212. 

Divine  right  of  kings  first  main- 
tained by  Dante,  i.  327,  npte. 

Donations  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
and  Louis  the  debonnair,  how 
far  executed,  i.  1 25. 

Dort,  synod  of,  iii.  191,  192. 

Dryden,  iii.  369. 

Dudley,  ii.  301. 

Dunbar,  ii.  426. 

Dutch  Republic  best  illustrates  the 
combinations  of  policy,  iii.  185 — 
its  territory  prepared  by  a  natural 
event,  186  —  two  political  com- 
binations preparatory  to  its  great- 
ness, ib. — its  actual  origin,  ib.  187 
—important  as  a  new  organ  of  the 
system,  187 — its  commencement 
in  1579,  188— its  maturity,  its 
extent,  ib. — preponderating  in- 
fluence of  Holland  in  the  confe- 
deracy advantageous,  189 — the 
confederacy  formed  under  the 
pressure  of  a  long  series  of  hos- 
tility, ib. — ecclesiastical  struggle 
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occasioned  by  the  doctrine  of 
Arminius,  ib. — synod  of  Dort  in 
1618,  the  crisis  of  its  political 
equally  as  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
sension, 190 — 193 — influence  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  important, 
his  character,  this  prince  usefully 
succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice. 
189,  190— situation  of  the  re- 
public favourable  to  commerce, 
193— its  prosperity  of  very  limited 
duration,  194 — England  by  the 
death  of  Mary  free  to  support  the 
republic,  51 — advantageous  that 
protection  should  not  be  avow- 
edly given,  52 — the  seventeen 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  how 
divided,  advantage  of  the  division, 
53,  54 — causes  of  the  separation, 
54, 55— union  of  Utrecht  in  1579, 
55— the  seven  provinces  hindered 
from  connecting  themselves  with 
any  other  government,  ib.,  56 — 
influence  of  the  early  failure  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  56 — in- 
fluence of  his  assassination,  57 — 
the  republic  prosperous  notwith- 
standing  the  war,i6. — how  driven 
to  engage  in  a  direct  trade  with 
India,  58  —  the  Portuguese  HI 
prepared  for  resistance,  ib. 

The  triple  alliance  in  1667  why 
concluded,  197  —  its  immediate 
result  the  aggression  of  Louis 
XIV.,  ib. — the  consequences  of 
the  aggression  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  restored  to  the 
stadtholdership,  that  the  office 
was  rendered  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  that  he  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  James  II.  of 
England,  198,  199  — peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678,  198  — new 
aggressions  of  Louis  XIV.,  199, 
200  —  the  stadtholder  thereby 
urged  to  his  enterprise  on  Eng- 
land, which  was  favoured  by  the 
conduct  of  Louis  invading  Ger- 
many, 200  —function  of  the  re- 
public, 187. 


The  Dutch  and  Flemish  school 
of  painting  eminent  in  portraits, 
201  —  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
Rembrandt,  ib.  —  the  republic 
distinguished  in  literature  chiefly 
for  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  202 — 
international  law,  its  appropriate 
work,  ib.  —  Grotius  excited  by 
Hobbes,  how  prepared,  ib. — Puf- 
fendorf  and  Vattal,  203  — the 
telescope  casually  invented  at 
Middleburg  soon  after  1600,  em- 
ployed by  Galileo,  ib. 
Dutch  provinces  secured  by  the 
barrier  treaty,  IT.  78. 

Earthy  globe  of,  distribution  of  its 
surface,  accommodated  to  a  unity 
of  political  combinations,  i.  2. 

East  India  Company,  iii.  461,  note. 

Easiern  Empire,  when  reduced  by 
the  Latins,  still  subsisted  in  three 
establishments  of  fugitives,  two 
of  which  assumed  the  title  of 
empire,  ii.  376 — their  influences, 
ib.  378 — its  re-establishment  im- 
portant to  the  improvement  of 
western  Europe,  376,  377— ad- 
vantageous result  of  its  lingering 
existence,  377,  378— its  restora- 
tion effected  by  the  aid  of  Genoa 
in  rivalry  of  Venice,  378 — mi- 
serable state  of  the  Greek  church, 
379,  note  —  wretched  state  of 
the  empire,  379,  380 — the  empire 
at  two  critical  times  preserved  by 
remarkable  and  remote  interpo- 
sitions, 380. 

Economists  of  France,  iv.  164,  165. 

Edda  contains  all  which  is  known 
of  the  religion  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, not  however  a  system  of 
doctrine,  but  a  course  of  poetical 
lectures  for  the  young  Icelanders, 
ii.  341,  note. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  iii.  88,  420. 

Egbert,  king,  united  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  in  827,  how  prepared 
by  education,  i.  316,317. 

Egypt,  reduction  of,  by  the  Arabs, 
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how  facilitated,  i.  31 — its  caliph- 
ate important,  39  ;  ii.  38,  note. 

Eleanor,  queen  of  Louis  the  young, 
of  France,  extensive  territories 
of  France  transferred  to  the 
crown  of  England  in  consequence 
of  her  divorce,  i.  109. 

Electors  of  Germany,  iii.  141,  note. 

Empson,  see  Dudley. 

England,  its  functions,  i.  306 — as- 
sisted by  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  arranging  its  constitution,  307 
— comparative  areas  of  France 
and  the  British  islands,  ib. — dis- 
tribution into  two  islands,  ac- 
commodated to  the  future  parlies 
of  the  people,  ib. — suitableness  of 
their  natural  advantages,  308 — 
the  government  formed  succes- 
sively by  four  unions,  England 
specially  fitted  for  the  first,  308, 
309 — England  renounced  by  the 
Romans  in  409,  309— Gwrtheyrn 
or  Vortigern,  chief  about  426, 
favoured  theeomingof  theSaxons, 
ib. — Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles, 
310 — these  tribes  whence  pirati- 
cal, 310,  311— arrival  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  in  449,  311 — heptar- 
chy completed  in  586,  311,  312— 
British  Arthur,  312,  note — mis- 
sion of  Augustine  in  597,  his 
demands,  the  Anglo  Saxons  con- 
nected with  Rome,  315 — error  of 
Hume  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
extermination  of  the  Britons,  313, 
note — union  by  Egbert  in  827, 
316,  317— completed  by  the  Dan- 
ish invasions,  317,  318 — adapta- 
tion of  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  to  their  respective  func- 
tions in  forming  the  government, 
318  —  Alfred  king,  how  disci- 
plined, 31 9- various  influences  of 
the  Danish  invasions  of  England, 
319,  320— efforts  of  Alfred  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  his 
chief  preceptor  Johannes  Eri- 
gena,  321 — instrumentality  of  the 
Saxon  government  in  the  forma- 


tion of  the  common  law,  what 
remained  to  be  done  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 321,  322— influence  of  the 
advancement  of  Canute  to  the 
throne,  323 — kingdoms  how  se- 
parated, 323,  324 — influence  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Saxon 
government,  this  not  fitted  for  a 
much  longer  duration,  324  — 
Norman  conquest  facilitated  by 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, the  Normans  how  previously 
directed  to  France,  324,  325— 
influence  of  the  reign  of  Harold, 
325— Norman  conquest  in  1066, 
the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances, 
325,  326— three  survivors  of  the 
race  of  Egbert,  325,  note. 

Controversy  concerning  the 
Norman  conquest,  326,  327  — 
rapidity  of  it  beneficial,  328, 
329 — William  previously  trained 
for  it,  329 — circumstances  faci- 
litating his  success,  329 — 331— 
various  influences  of  it,  331,  339 
— feudal  polity  more  monarchi- 
cal than  in  France,  332,  333— 
ecclesiastical  agencies  prepared 
by  William,  334,  335 — augmen- 
tation of  the  free  population 
favoured  by  him,  335 — court  of 
the  Norman  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land the  earliest  school  of  French 
literature,  336  —  the  conquest 
accommodated  in  time  to  cherish 
the  romance  language  of  Nor- 
mandy, 337  —  the  English  lan- 
guage how  compounded,  when 
begun,  337, 338 — divided  succes- 
sion of  the  sons  of  William  the 
Conqueror  favourable  to  the 
native  English,  340 — subsequent 
tyranny  of  William  Rufus  pro- 
ductive of  national  union,  341 — 
struggle  with  the  papacy  com- 
menced by  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  342  —  the  two 
Williams  usefully  succeeded  by 
Henry  I.,  ib.  —  his  charter  in 
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what,  sense  the  first,  ib.  note — 
occasioned  by  continental  embar- 
rassment, 343 — Henry  I.  mis- 
represented by  Hume,  ib.  note — 
separation,  of  Normandy  not 
longer  expedient,  how  termi- 
nated, 344— union  of  the  people 
promoted  by  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Matilda  of  Scotland, 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  ib. — 
encroachments  of  the  papacy 
admitted  by  Henry,  then  little 
felt,  345,  346 — independence  of 
Wales  important,  346,  347  — 
another  charter  necessary,  348 — 
expedient  that  it  should  be  a 
result  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation, 
the  reign  of  Stephen  favourable, 
348  —  350  —  the  common  law 
sav^d,  350 — influence  of  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Matilda, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  1., 
351 — accommodation  facilitated 
by  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Stephen,  secured  by  his  own,  ib. 
Accession  of  Henry  II.  season- 
able, 351 — Henry  how  qualified, 
352  —  his  beneficial  measures, 
ib.  353 — first  shock  given  to  the 
feudal  polity  by  scutage,  354 — 
charters  granted  to  towns,  355, 
356 — struggle  with  the  papacy 
maintained,  its  subject,  357,  358 
—  constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
359 — Henry  practically  success- 
ful, 360,  note— age  of  Henry  II. 
distinguished  by  legislative  im- 
provement, 361  —  Richard  I. 
passed  only  four  months  in  Eng- 
land, 362 — influences  of  such  a 
reign,  363 — disturbance  hindered 
for  the  time,  ib. — combined  ten- 
dencies to  a  crisis  in  the  reign  of 
John,  364  —  character  of  John 
opposed  to  Pope  Innocent  III., 
365,  366— suitable  character  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  366 
— great  charter  in  1215,  Langton 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  prin. 
cipally  concerned  in  obtaining 


it,  how  prompted,  his  interposi- 
tion important,  366,  367— Eng- 
land protected  by  what  occur- 
rences against  the  ambition  of 
France,  368 — seasonable  deaths 
of  John  and  Innocent  III.,  365, 
366 — what  provisions  of  the  great 
charter  have  continued  to  be  im- 
portant, whence  derived,  and 
how  finally  ratified,  368 — season- 
able separation  of  almost  all  the 
French  provinces,  favoured  by 
what  circumstances,  influence  of 
the  remaining  connexion  with 
France,  369,  370. 

A  house  of  commons  exclu- 
sively oharacteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  374  —  377  — 
harmony  of  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons of  England  whence  derived, 
378— Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
formed  each  one  of  the  two 
component  parts  of  a  house  of 
commons,  378,  379 — their  con- 
trasted characters  adapted,  379, 
380 — counties  first  represented 
in  1254,  382— Henry  why  sup- 
ported by  the  pope,  383,  384 — 
the  earl  of  Leicester  why  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  384 — sup- 
ported also  by  Wales,  ib. — earl 
of  Leicester's  parliament  in  1265, 
385  — Edward  I.  why  disposed 
to  concessions,  ib.  —  Wales  re- 
duced in  1282,  the  first  regular 
representation  of  cities  and  bo- 
roughs in  1283,  why  then  con- 
vened, 386,  387— Edward  how 
led  to  meditate  a  union  with 
Scotland,  the  plan  how  frustrated, 

387,  388— results  of  the  struggle, 

388,  389— independence   of  the 
clergy  how  restrained,  389 — the 
aristocracy    strengthened    by    a 
statute  of  entails,  then  advanta- 
geous, afterwards    evaded,   390, 
391. 

England's  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes, in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II., 
Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II., 
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how  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mixed  constitution,  ii 
256,  257 — incapacity  of  Edward 
II.,  advantage  of  it,  257,258— 
important  that  the  deposition  of 
the  king  should  have  been  chiefly 
effected  by  the  queen,  259— the 
government  much  improved  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  260, 
261 — the  parliament  important, 
261,  262  —  Wickliffe  in  1360 
began  to  expose  the  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  published  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  bible, 
and  propagated  some  knowledge 
of  a  purer  religion  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent,  how 
excited,  why  protected  by  Edward 
III.,  262—  266— influence  of  the 
military  successes  of  Edward  1 1 1. 
on  the  government  of  England, 
266  —  influence  in  relation  to 
Scotland,  267  —  in  relation  to 
France,  268 — English  language 
encouraged,  269 — not  expedient 
that  the  foreign  acquisitions  of 
this  prince  should  be  retained,  ib. 
— the  parliament  of  increased  im- 
portance in  the  conclusion  of  his 
reign,  270 — harmony  of  the  nobles 
and  commons,  271. 

Crisis  at  the  death  of  Edward 
III.  favourable  to  the  parliament, 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  the 
administration  how  kept  together, 
271,  272— the  whole  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  favourable  to  the 
house  of  commons,  273 — insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler  compared 
with  the  Jacquerie  of  France, 
273,  274 — personal  slavery  more 
general  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  probably 
advantageous,  274,  note —  influ- 
ence of  the  insurrection,  275 — 
first  impeachment  of  a  minister 
by  the  commons,  misrepresented 
by  Hume,  276  —  extraordinary 
commission  of  the  two  houses 
how  justified,  276,  277  — great 


partiality  of  Hume  in  regard  to 
Richard  II.  explained,  277 — in- 
fluence of  a  short  interval  of 
good  government,  280 — elections 
first  corrupted  in  1397,  resulting 
abuses  of  the  parliament,  omitted 
by  Hume,  a  leader  for  the  adverse 
party  provided  by  the  oppression 
of  the  duke  of  Hereford,  an 
occasion  furnished  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Richard  into  Ireland, 
280 — 282— deposition  of  Richard 
II.  justified  against  Hume,  282 
— the  constitution  still  imperfect, 
283. 

Henry  IV.  thrown  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  parliament,  284— 
claim  of  the  Lancastrian  princes 
when  first  contested  by  the  fa- 
mily of  York,  ib. — the  clergy 
conciliated  by  the  statute  for 
burning  heretics,  this  how  bene- 
ficial, 285,  286  —  Lancastrian 
princes  how  hindered  from  as- 
suming independence  of  the  par- 
liament, 287  —  how  protected 
from  the  hostility  of  France,  ib. 
— settlement  of  the  government 
maintained  by  the  popularity  of 
Henry  V.,  289,  290  — how  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  war  with 
France,  290,  291  —  treaty  of 
Troyes,  291— reign  of  Henry  VI. 
a  perpetual  minority,  ib. — there- 
fore most  favourable  to  the  par- 
liament, ib.  —  elective  franchise 
for  boroughs  limited  to  the  ruling 
members,  292  —  franchise  for 
counties  settled,  t&.,  293  —  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Lancastrian 
princes  variously  adapted  to  the 
good  government  of  England, 
293 — other  important  relations  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  ib. — in- 
fluence of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
294 — the  civil  war  important  in 
reducing  the  aristocracy,  ift.,  295. 

Influence  of  the  character  of 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  295,  296 
—influence  of  the  very  different 
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character  of  Edward  IV.,  296— 
298 — the  two  remaining  reigns  o 
the  family  of  York  but  a  crisis  o 
transition,  298. 

Circumstances  of  Henry  VII. 
and  their  influence,  298— irregu- 
larity of  the  constitution  exagge- 
rated by  Hume,  299 — policy  o: 
Henry  VII.,  ».,  300— various 
causes  augmenting  the  power  o 
the  crown,  300 — great  treasure  ac- 
cumulated by  the  king,«6.,  301 — 
the  parliament  not  outraged,  301 
302 — Henry  VII.,  pronounced  by 
Bacon  second  only  to  Edward  I 
as  an  English  legislator,  302 — 
influence  of  his  love  of  money  in 
giving  occasion  to  the  reformation 
in  England,  303 — influence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib.— ag- 
grandisement of  the  house  ol 
Tudor  compared  with  that  of  the 
Norman  sovereigns,  ib.,  304  — 
three  politic  princes,  having  the 
same  object,  contemporary,  304 
— peculiar  fortune  of  the  English 
government,  ib. 

Suitableness  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  crisis  of  the  reformation, 
iii.  205 — peculiar  circumstances 
determining  the  character  of  the 
reformation  in  England,  ib.  206 
— preparation  for  it  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  reign,  206 — Henry 
probably  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Wolsey,  208  — the 
question  of  his  divorce  involved 
the  consideration  of  the  papal 
power,  209— origin  of  his  scruples 
ib. — advantages  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  question,  210 — ambition 
of  Wolsey  instrumental  to  the 
reformation,  ib. — the  result  fa- 
voured by  a  contingency,  211 — 
origin  of  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons  in  preaching  and  its 
result,  16.,  note  —  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the 


king  how  obtained  from  the 
clergy,  ib. — disgrace  and  death 
of  Wolsey  seasonable,  212  — 
Cranmer  vindicated,  212,  notes — 
supremacy  advantageously  dele- 
gated to  Cromwell,  212  —  in- 
fluences of  the  six  wives  of  Henry 
on  the  reformation,  214,  215 — 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  ne- 
cessary, 217 — proposal  of  attach- 
ing their  revenues  to  the  crown 
successfully  resisted  by  Crom- 
well, 218— six  bishoprics  erected 
and  endowed  from  their  funds, 
ib. — great  exaltation  of  the  royal 
power,  its  advantage,  219 — ex. 
aggerated  by  Hume,  »6.— privi- 
leges of  the  parliament  how 
preserved,  220 — advantage  of  the 
profusion  of  the  king,  ib. 

Aggrandisement  of  the  royal 
power  checked  by  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.,  220— this  minor- 
ity favourable  to  the  reformation, 
i&.— -Cranmer  the  father  of  the 
English  reformation,  the  liturgy 
and  articles  prepared  by  him, 
the  latter  taken  generally  from 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but 
separated  from  Lutheranism  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  and 
from  Calvinism  in  that  of  pre- 
destination — 220 — 222 — remark 
of  Burnet  on  the  protection  re- 
ciprocally afforded  to  the  re- 
formers in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, 222. 

Acquiescence  in  the  accession 
of  Mary,  how  explained,  222, 
223,  226 — two  influences  of  her 
reign,  224 — Mary  how  prepared 
for  persecution,  225 — compared 
in  this  respect  with  Elizabeth, 
ib.,  note — rise  of  the  Puritans, 
226,  227. 

Splendour  and  utility  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  228  —  230, 
239 — 241 — Elizabeth  notinheart 
a  Roman  Catholic,  230  —  her 
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notification  of  her  accession  to 
the  pope  explained,  231  — its 
failure  how  caused,  ib.,  232 — 
objection  to  the  validity  of  Eng- 
lish ordinations  refuted,  no  such 
objection  to  those  in  Ireland 
231,  note — Elizabeth  tolerant, 
232  —  234 — supremacy  of  the 
crown,  how  explained  by  her  in 
junctions,  233,  note — her  severity 
how  far  justifiable,  234  —  her 
conduct  towards  Mary  of  Scot- 
land how  palliated,  235 — influ- 
ences of  the  captivity  and  death 
of  Mary,  ib. — Roman  Catholics 
excluded  from  the  house  of 
commons,  ib. — separation  of  the 
Puritans,  235,  236— mutual  to- 
leration then  impracticable,  236 
— advantage  of  the  dissension  of 
the  exiled,  ib. — influence  of  the 
Puritans  on  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 237 — government  of  Eli- 
zabeth unfairly  represented  by 
Hume,  ib.,  239—  court  of  high 
commission  then  necessary,  238 
— the  paramount  authority  of  the 
parliament  acknowledged,  239, 
and  note. 

First  poor-law,  not  a  result  of 
the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, 240  —  Spanish  armada 
ruined,  advantageous  conse- 
quence, ib. — Ireland  completely 
reduced,  ib.  —  influence  of  the 
sex  of  Mary  on  the  government, 
242— influence  of  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, 243  —  the  very  unequal 
length  of  the  two  reigns  accom- 
modated to  the  adjustment  of  the 
government,  ib.  —  the  English 
drama  created  by  Shakespeare, 
how  different  from  those  ol 
France  and  Spain.  241, 242.  See 
Great  Britain. 

Engraving,  art  of,  ii.  445,  446. 

Equity,  law  of,  begun  by  lord  Not- 
tingham (Finch)  hi.  SSO+xote. 

Erasmus,  iii.  202. 

Eudcs,  a  usurper  of  the  throne  of 


France,  whose  vigour  restrained 
the  Normans,  i.  97. 

Eugene,  prince,  iv.  11. 

Euler,  iv.  331. 

Euric,  the  founder  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  Spain,  i.  284. 

Europe  Western,  its  adaptations,  i. 
3,4. 

Excise,  iii.  372. 

Existing  Institutions,  a  class  of  po- 
litical causes,  xxx. 

External  Compression,  a  class  of 
political  causes,  xxx.  xxxi. 

Family  compact,  iv.  93,  94. 

Fayette  de  la,  iv.  183. 

Fenelon,  bishop,  iv.  21. 

Ferdousi,  i.  37. 

Festus,  Avienus,  ii.  210,  note. 

Feudal  polity  begun  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  i.  51,  53 — im- 
proved in  France,  96,  97 — its 
growth  and  decline  there,  116, 
123 — completed  in  Germany, 
242,  243. 

Flood,  Henry,  iv.  292—294. 

Florence,  its  triple  claim  to  consi- 
deration, ii.  133. 

Fortification  modern,  when  said 
to  have  been  commenced,  ii. 
170. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  iv.  130,  131, 
241. 

Fracastero,  ii.  440,  note. 

France,  its  extent,  general  charac- 
ter, and  suitableness  to  the  f"r- 
mation  of  a  great  and  central 
government,  i.  6'6,  67 — early  re- 
finement and  weakness  of  its 
people,  68  —  adaptation  of  the 
Franks,  70 — how  connected  with 
Rome  in  religion,  and  influence 
of  this  connexion,  72  —  74  — 
three  races  of  French  sovereigns, 
the  first  begun  in  486,  its  func- 
tions, 75 — imperfections  of  the 
government,  how  remedied,  76 
—  mayor  of  the  palace,  77  — 
sluggard  kings,  79  —  ihe  Arabs 
defeated  and  repelled  by  Chark-s 
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Martel,  81— influences  of  their 
advance,  82,  83. 

A  second  race  necessary,  be- 
gun in  752,  83 — advancement  o 
Pepin,  why  sanctioned  by  the 
pope,  84,  85,  —  Charlemagne 
invited  by  the  pope  against  the 
Lombards,  87,  88 — kingdom  o 
the  Lombards  reduced,  Charle- 
magne emperor,  the  removal  o 
this  dignity  important  to  the 
papacy,  91  —  Charlemagne  the 
true  founder  of  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  88  —  Saxon 
war  important.  89,  90 ;  ii.  96,  97 
— efforts  of  Charlemagne  for  the 
revival  of  learning,  i.  93,  94 — 
first  ordinance  for  securing  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
96,  note — functions  of  the  second 
race,  95 — its  decay  important  to 
the  development  of  the  system, 
ib. — seasonably  suspended  by  the 
usurpation  of  Eudes,  97 — con- 
trasted characters  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Germany 
well  adapted,  98 — Germany  and 
Italy  detached  in  888,  99,  100— 
imperial  dignity  separated  from 
it,  100,  101 — influences  of  the 
establishment  of  the  duchy  oi 
Normandy,  10J,  102 — monarchy 
in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  period, 
supported  by  the  clergy,  102. 

Third  race  begun  by  Hugh 
Capet  in  987,  the  royal  power 
reinforced  by  it,  circumstances 
favouring  it,  103,  104-^-the  third 
race  jealous  of  the  papacy,  104 
— liberties  of  the  Gallican  church 
further  secured  by  the  pragmatic 
sa notion  of  Louis  IX.  and  finally 
regulated  by  Francis  I.,  105 — the 
change  of  policy  important,  ib. 
— circumstances  of  the  French 
government  favourable  to  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England, 
106  —  that  conquest  eventually 
favourable  to  the  royal  power  in 
France,  107  —  influence  of  the 


reign  of  Philip  I.  in  permitting 
the  commencement  of  the  cru- 
sades, 108  —  civil  corporations 
commenced,  ib. — important  in- 
fluences of  the  divorce  of  Eleanor, 
queen  of  Louis  the  young,  109 
— royal  authority  re-established 
by  Philip  Augustus,  ib. — moral 
character  and  influence  of  Louis 
IX.,  110,  111— Louis  IX.  the 
legislator  of  France,  112,  113 — 
form  of  the  feudal  polity  destroyed 
by  the  convention  of  the  states 
general  in  1303,  114 — this  how 
occasioned,  115  —  feudal  polity 
not  longer  necessary,  differently 
reduced  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land, the  opposite  processes  alike 
favoured  by  the  wars  between 
the  two  countries,  117 — 123. 

The  history  of  the  French  go- 
vernment contrasted  to  that  of  the 
English,  ii.  221 — why  the  states 
general  failed  to  introduce  a  po- 
pular or  aristocratical  government, 
223,  224 — in  what  consisted  their 
operation  on  the  government, 
224 — how  assisted  by  the  irregu- 
lar composition  of  the  feudal 
government,  ib.,  225 — the  long 
wars  with  England  the  great 
crisis  of  the  transformation  of  the 
government,  225  —  modified  by 
what  internal  dispositions,  ib. — 
rule  of  succession  to  the  French 
throne  when  and  how  settled, 
226,  227— claim  of  Edward  III. 
of  England,  230— treaty  of  Bre- 
tigni  why  concluded  by  him, 
231 — treaty  of  Troyes,  234 — 
Joan  of  Arc,  235,  236— influence 
of  the  war  on  the  government  of 
France,  236. 

Aggrandisement  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  242 — imbecility 
of  Charles  VI.  favourable  to  the 
royal  power,  242,  243 — similar 
result  of  the  gaiety  of  Charles 
VII.,  the  crown  furnished  with 
a  standing  army  and  the  power 
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of  imposing  taxes,  243,  244— 
further  advancement  of  the  royal 
power  by  Louis  XL,  his  edu- 
cation and  character,  244 — state 
of  France  at  his  accession,  245— 
his  policy  favoured  by  the  civil 
war  of  England,  how  otherwise 
assisted,  how  far  successful,  249, 
250 — a  sort  of  aristocracy  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. , 
250 — the  parliament  aggrandised 
from  what  causes,  250,  251 — its 
power  useful,  251, 252 — concilia- 
tory reign  of  Louis  XII.,  252 — 
ambition  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, why  directed  to  Italy,  253 
— this  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  system,  255. 

The  arrangements  of  the  reli- 
gious and  political  interests 
of  France  differently  effected 
from  those  effected  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  this  diversity 
suited  to  the  government  of 
France,  and  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, iii.  70,  71 — doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther propagated  there  from  1519, 
71 — the  queen  of  Navarre,  why 
adverse  to  the  papacy,  72 — Cal- 
vin's Institution  why  published,  ib. 
— his  character,  how  formed  in 
distinction  from  Luther,  ib.  — 
his  doctrine  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  France,  73 
— the  reformers  encouraged  by 
the  fluctuation  of  Francis  I.,  73, 
74 — Francis  I.  a  patron  of  letters, 
74  —  Marot  supplied  metrical 
psalms,  75 — an  imperfect,  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformation  best 
suited  to  the  position  of  France, 
76. 

The  protestants  excited  by  the 
severity  of  Henry  II.,  iii.  76 — his 
death  seasonable,  80  —  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  furnished 
leaders  to  the  religious  parties, 
77 — the  violence  of  the  struggle 
raged  during  three  reigns  of  im- 
becility, 78 — that  imbecility  pre- 


paratory to  the  succession  of  the 
new  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons, 
ib.  —  the  three  princes  usefully 
controlled  by  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, ib. 

Accession  of  Henry  IV.  im- 
portant, iii.  78 — 80 — this  prince, 
how  thrown  into  connexion  with 
the  protestants,  81 — civil  war  of 
religion  begun  in  1562,  ib. — mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
in  1572,  82,  83— cooperation  of 
the  various  conduct  of  successive 
sovereigns  to  the  advancement 
of  Henry  IV.,  83—85  —  oc- 
casion of  the  league,  84 — cha- 
racter of  Henry  IV.  suitable  to 
the  crisis,  86 — its  deficiency  sup- 
plied by  the  duke  of  Sully,  ib. — 
his  family  how  prepared  for  the 
issue,  ib.,  87 — the  reigning  family 
how  extinct,  87 — edict  of  Nantes, 
88 — the  arrangement  necessarily 
but  temporary,  89 — the  league 
rendered  ridiculous,  ib.  —  influ- 
ences of  the  civil  wars  of  France 
and  England  in  regard  to  com- 
merce contrasted,  the  diversity 
suitable  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions, 92,  93 — contrasted  also  in 
regard  to  morals,  93,  94 — project 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  the  arrangement 
of  Europe,  how  arrested,  ill 
adapted,  89—92. 

France  from  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  that  of  cardinal  Mazarin, 
appears  to  have  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  measures  of  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  419 — in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  the  protestants  com- 
menced hostilities,  and  after 
seventeen  years  were  reduced, 
420 — this  reign  a  perpetual  mi- 
nority, chiefly  however  guided  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  his  vigorous 
administration,  ib.,  421— Louis 
XIII.  well  suited  to  the  time, 
421 — the  regency  of  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  ministry  of  a 
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favourite  formed  a  fit  prelude  to  I 
the  administration  of  Richelieu 
ib.,  422 — the  last  assembly  of  the 
states  general  before  the  revolu 
tion,  its  influence,  ib. — Richelieu 
why  devoted  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  sovereign,  ib. — the 
reduction  of  the  protestants 
principal  object  of  his  policy,  not 
as  a  persecutor,  423 — the  nobles, 
how  brought  to  dependence,  ib. 
• — immediate  advantages  of  his 
government,  424 — all  the  mea- 
sures of  his  policy  subordinate 
to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
Austria  then  predominant,  ib., 
426 — he  began  the  mischievous 
policy  of  aggression  for  expedi- 
ency, which  "ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  system,  425. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  contrasted 
to  Richelieu,  this  useful,  iii.  426, 
427 — expedient  that  the  male- 
contents  should  be  guided  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  afterwards  cardinal 
de  Retz,  427  —  insurrection  of 
the  fronde,  4'28 — its  influence, 
429 — rise  and  progress  of  female 
ascendency  in  France,  ib. ,  430 — 
differing  circumstances  and  re- 
sults of  the  struggles  of  religious 
and  political  parties  in  France 
and  in  England,  causes  of  these 
diversities,  431,  432  —  marriage 
of  the  king  of  France  with  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  an  article  of  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  432 — 
influence  of  this  arrangement,} 
433 — death  of  cardinal  Mazarin  | 
seasonable,  ib. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the! 
fourth  of  the  distinguished  pe- 
riods of  human  refinement,  iii.434 
— France  in  a  condition  for  assert- 
ing ascendency,435— Louis  XIV. 
specially  gifted  for  his  position, 
16.,  436— the  time  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  this 
how  seasonable, 437 — pretensions 
VOL.  IV. 


of  Louis  XIV.,  ib. — his  aggres- 
sions begun  in  1667,  438— these, 
namely  to  the  Netherlands  and 
the  crown  of  Spain,  the  hinges 
of  the  French  system  of  the  policy 
of  Europe,  ib.,  439 — great  dis- 
proportion of  force  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Dutch  provinces  advan- 
tageous, 440 — French  alliance  of 
Great  Britain  advantageous,  ib. 
— contrasted  characters  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
suitable,  ib. — peace  of  Nimegueu, 
441  —  further  provocations  of 
Louis  XIV.,  442— league  of 
Augsburg,  how  advantageous,  ib. 
—  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  its  origin,  persecution  of 
the  protestants  of  Piedmont,  de- 
vastation of  the  palatinate,  and  of 
some  neighbouring  districts.  443 
— 445 — the  protestants  of  France 
how  driven  to  reject  the  sem- 
blance of  conversion,  446 — grand 
alliance  of  1689,  the  beginning 
of  the  second  period  of  federative 
policy,  448. 

Desolation  of  the  palatinate, 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  its  influence, 
iv.  1 — peace  of  Ryswick  why 
concluded,  constituted  the  new 
system,  2  —  support  of  Spain 
seasonably  transferred  to  France, 
3 — Spanish  Netherlands  usefully 
transferred  to  the  empire,  ib. — 
advantage  of  the  order,  in  which 
the  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Netherlands  and  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  were  preferred,  ib., 
4 — second  grand  alliance,  6 — 
extreme  debility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  energy  of  the 
people  and  its  causes,  6 — 9  — 
circumstances  of  Europe  favour- 
able to  the  establishment  of  a 
French  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  9  —  jealousy  of  France 
maintained  by  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XIV.,  ib.,  10-  the  emperor 
how  hindered  from  holding  the 
D  D 
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first  place  in  the  second  grand 
alliance,  the  war  how  brought 
to  a  conclusion  suitable  to  the 
balance  of  Europe,  10—14  — j 
influence  of  the  war  of  the  suc- 
cession on  the  connexion  with 
France,  also  in  forming  a  con- 
nexion of  Portugal  with  Great 
Britain,  14,15— treaty  of  Utrecht, 
16—18— the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
distinguished  by  general  litera- 
ture, 20 — Malherbe,  the  father 
of  French  poetry,  and  Balzac  of 
French  prose,  ib. — Corneilie  and 
Racine,  21 — Fenelon,  ib. — the 
military  system  of  France  and  of 
Europe  the  work  of  Louis  XIV., 
22,  23 — civil  government  conso- 
lidated and  improved,  23. 

State  of  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ,  iv. 
150,  151 — regency  how  consti- 
tuted, 152— its  influence  in  re- 
storing to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
its  right  of  remonstrance,  ib.,  1 53 
— reign  of  Louis  XV.  divisible 
into  three  periods,  its  general 
character,  an  apt  prelude  to  the 
revolution,  153 — financial  distress 
of  Trance,  expedients  adopted  as 
remedies,  154 — schemes  of  Law, 
their  beneficial  influences,  ib. — 
1 56  —  triumph  of  the  Jesuits. 
156,  157 — pacific  administration 
of  Fleury  and  its  influence,  157 
— regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
suited  to  the  Crisis,  ib.,  158 — 
reproach  of  the  administration 
of  Fleury;  this  justified,  his 
administration  favourable  to  an 
admiration  of  England  begun 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  158—160 
— philosophers  of  France  how  far 
influenced  by  English  philosophy 
reducible  to  two  classes,  158 
159 — Voltaire  a  literary  dictator 
160 — connexion  of  the  period  o 
the  mistresses  with  the  revolu 
tion,  161  —  Jesuits  suppressed 
the  measure  extended  to  othei 


governments,  164,  165 — triumph 
of  the  philosophers,  164 — econo- 
mists, their  influence,  ib.,  165 — 
general  excitement  and  associa- 
tion of  the  parliaments,  165 — 
parliaments  suppressed,  influence 
of  this  measure,  166,  167 — crisis 
accelerated  by  the  administration 
of  the  abbe  Terray,  167— the 
moral  disorganisation,  begun  by 
Louis  XIV.,  completed  by  his 
successor,  ib. 

Reign  of  Louis  XVI.  rather 
began  than  prepared  the  revolu- 
tion, iv.  169— state  of  France,  ib. 
—1 74— character  of  Louis  X  V I . , 
and  its  influence,  174 — adminis- 
tration of  the  count  de  Maurepas 
and  its  influence,  175 — influence 
of  the  official  advancement  of 
Turgot,  177 — Causes  of  the  inter- 
ference of  France  in  the  war  of 
America,  its  result,  ib.  179 — this 
interference  favoured  by  the  Aus- 
trian alliance,  96 — 99 — reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  distinguishable  into 
two  periods  characterised  by 
contrary  principles,  180,  181 — 
ruinous  administration  of  M.  de 
Calonne,  181,  182— annual  defi- 
ciency of  the  revenue,  182 — 
notables  assembled,  failure  of  the 
measure,  ib.,  183  —  La  Fayette 
proposes  to  assemble  the  states 
general,  183 — administration  of 
the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and 
its  influence,  z'6.,  184 — obstinacy 
of  the  king,  184 — Necker's  final 
measure  effected  the  revolution, 
apparently  unavoidable,  185, 186 
—continued  resistance  of  the  king 
mischievous,  186 — reflections  on 
the  revolution,  186—188. 

Franks,  their  character  and  func- 
tion, i.  69 — 71. 

Frederician  code,  iv.  90. 

Fronde,  insurrection  of,  iii.  428 

Funding-system,  begun  by   Venice 
iu  1175,ii.  89;  iv.  37. 

Furst,  see  Arnold  of  Underwalden. 
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Galileo,  iii.  203. 

Galilean  church,  see  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church. 

Galvani,  iv.  333. 

Gazal)  see  Cassidah. 

Geber,ii.  111. 

Gelaleanyear,  ii.  31,  note. 

Geneva,  iii.  22 — whence  distinct 
from  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
independent  in  1032,  the  people 
acquired  importance  in  the  ri- 
valry of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities,  these  being 
united  in  1444,  the  people  eman- 
cipated themselves,  and  entered 
into  connexion,  first  with  Friberg, 
then  with  Berne,  Geneva  in  what 
respect  analogous  to  Rome,  ii. 
196—198. 

Genoa  divided  with  Venice  the 
eastern  trade  of  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  reduced 
in  1353  by  its  own  dissensions 
to  yield  itself  to  the  duke  of 
Milan,  began  to  decline  in  1379, 
was  in  1396  necessitated  to  solicit 
the  protection  of  France,  ceased 
in  1431  to  be  a  match  for  Venice, 
lost  its  eastern  commerce  in  1453 
by  the  reduction  of  Constanti- 
nople, its  functions  at  this  time 
discharged,  ii.  393—395. 

Geometry,  received  by  the  Arabs 
chiefly  from  the  Greeks,  ii.  108. 

Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester 
II.,  ii.  102. 

Germany,  its  extent,  i.  214 — re-j 
duced  by  Charlemagne,  215— 
detached  from  France  in  888, 
216 — what  influence  it  was  fitted 
to  receive  from  a  connexion  with 
Italy,  213,  214— its  functions 
arose  out  of  its  loosely  constructed 
government,  214— comprehended 
five  nations,  the  chief  being  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  217 — com- 
parative independence  of  Saxony 
important  on  two  occasions,  ib., 
218 — various  adaptations  of  the 
territory,  218  —  an  aristocracy 


formed  by  Louis  I.  king,  219— the 
Hungarians  invited  into  the  em- 
pire, influences  of  this  measure 
220,  221— fiefs  hereditary,  221. 

Saxon  dynasty,  towns  built, 
fortified  and  encouraged,  and  an 
army  formed  to  repel  the  Hun- 
garians, i.  223,  224  —  permanent 
connexion  with  Italy  in  962, 
224,  225 — crown  how  elective, 
226,  227— great  aggrandisement 
of  the  clergy,  from  what  causes, 
228,  229— supremacy  of  Rome 
acknowledged  in  895,  235 — pre- 
lates more  secularised  than  in 
other  countries,  231 — respective 
adaptation  of  the  contemporan- 
eous strength  of  the  German  and 
weakness  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  result  of  the  diversity 
of  individual  characters,  232 — 
Germany,  how  bounded  at  the 
death  of  Otho  I.,  233,  non- 
government really  hereditary, 
237,  238  —  establishment  why 
granted  to  the  Normans  in  the 
south  of  Italy  in  1022,  238. 

Franconian  dynasty,  altered 
state  of  the  government,  239 — 
influence  of  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  two  dynasties,  241 — 
imprudence  of  Henry  HI.,  243 — 
influences  of  his  premature  death 
and  the  consequent  long  minority, 
244,  245— reign  of  Henry  IV. 
variously  accommodated  to  the 
result  of  the  struggle  with  the 
papacy,  249,  250  — this  prince 
contrasted  to  pope  Gregory  VII., 
248— Concordat  of  pope  Calixtus 
II.  partially  conceded  by  Loth- 
aire  II.,  249,  250— various  in- 
struments concerned  in  degrad- 
ing the  crown  and  exalting  the 
aristocracy,  25 1 ,  252  —  towns 
favoured,  252  —  contrary  influ- 
ences of  military  pay  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  253 — bound- 
aries of  Germany  at  the  close  of 
the  Franconian  dynasty,  ib.twte. 
DD2 
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Suabian  dynasty,  local  changes 
of  the  dynasties  accommodated 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  government,  the  Suabian 
dynasty  how  influential,  how 
ruined,  254  —  Guelfs  and  Ghi- 
belins,  the  division  when  ter- 
minated in  Germany,  why  of 
longer  continuance  in  Italy,  256 
— Roman  law  introduced,  257 — 
the  electoral  college  begun,  how 
augmented,  ib. — the  son  of  Fred- 
eric I.  married  to  Constantia» 
heiress  of  Sicily,  this  why  per- 
mitted by  the  pope,  259 — the 
pope  how  induced  to  allow  Fred, 
eric  II.  to  be  emperor,  262 — 
commercial  confederacy  the  result 
of  the  general  insecurity,  263 — 
the  Baltic  opened  to  Germany 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish 
power,  263,  264  —  Hanseatic 
league  in  1241,  the  league  of  the 
Rhine  in  1247,  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Frederick  II.  favourable 
to  them,  267— 269— results  of 
the  struggle  with  the  papacy, 
265,  270 — various  influences  of 
the  reduction  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  269  —  literature  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  270 — ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  of  the  states 
of  Germany,  272. 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  suited 
to  the  crisis,  i.  272, 273 — his  elec- 
tion how  occasioned,  how  fa- 
voured, 273 — two  special  conse- 
quences of  his  advancement,  275 
—  Germany  how  bounded  in 
1250,  278,  note. 

Its  two  functions,  as  the  organ 
of  a  federative  policy,  and  also 
of  the  reformation,  inlimately 
connected,  ii.  159 — three  distinct] 
movements  of  religious  reforma- 1 
tion  in  Germany,  160 — their  re-| 
speclive  characters  and  influ- 
ences, their  localities  suitable, 
i&.,  161 — state  of  the  government 
necessary  for  its  political  function, 
161 — imperial  dignity  at  length 


sustained  by  becoming  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Austria,  ib. 

Beneficial  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
ii.  161,  162 — states  of  the  empire 
distributed  into  three  colleges, 
162 — extinction  of  the  mutual 
pretensions  of  the  papacy  and 
the  empire,  this  why  seasonable, 
ib.  163 — advancement  of  a  king 
of  Bohemia  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire  convenient,  164 — in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  and  Wen- 
ceslaus,  the  double  process  of 
increasing  relaxation  and  im- 
proving order  continued,  the 
golden  bull  issued  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  with  what  probable 
design,  ib.,  165  —  a  university 
founded  at  Prague,  in  1349,  in 
which  John  Huss  afterwards  be- 
gan his  opposition  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  165 — the  imperial  dig- 
nity rendered  in  effect  hereditary 
in  1376,  Charles  having  then  pro- 
cured that  his  son  should  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  176 
— the  distribution  of  the  empire 
into  circles  begun  by  Weii- 
ceslaus  in  1387,  165 — advance- 
ment of  Sigismond,  king  of 
Hungary,  to  the  throne,  brought 
the  empire  into  a  connexion  with 
the  papacy,  167,  168 — predispo- 
sitions in  Bohemia,  to  a  seces- 
sion from  Rome,  168, 169— Huss 
and  Jerome  condemned,  169, 
170 — Ziska  their  avenger,  170 — 
doctrine  of  Huss  imperfect  and 
useful  only  as  a  preparation,  ib. 
—  ruin  of  the  Hussites  chiefly 
the  result  of  internal  dissension, 
171, 172— Germany,  how  bound- 
ed, at  the  death  of  Sigismond, 
1 76,  note. 

The  Austrian  dynasty  begun 
in  1437,  172 — private  war  abol- 
ished, an  imperial  chamber  of 
justice  established,  and  the  num- 
ber of  circles  increased  from 
four  to  ten,  in  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric III.,  commenced  in  1440, 
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173,  174  — by  the  marriage  of 
Ills  son,  Maximilian,  with  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy,  the  Ne- 
therlands with  Franche  Comte 
were  acquired,  174— in  the  reign 
of  Maximilian,  the  marriage  also 
of  his  son  with  the  heiress  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  which  added 
eventually  the  immense  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  government, 
16., —  the  German  constitution 
at  this  time  completed,  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  a  federative  as- 
sociation, 176,  177. 

Its  period  of  federative  policy 
commenced  in  1521,  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  and  this  year  having 
been  occupied  with  wars  en- 
gaging other  powers  of  Europe 
in  the  political  combinations  of 
Italy,  iii.  2  —  duration  of  the 
period,  how  much  of  this  occu- 
pied in  the  formation  of  the 
system,  the  period  sufficiently 
long,  ib.  —  religion  the  active 
principle,  ib.,  3 —  Germany  how 
suited  to  the  reformation,  3,  4 — 
circumstances  favouring  Luther, 
4,  5 — the  emperor  opposed  to  the 
reformation,  5— this  advantageous 
in  regard  both  to  policy  and  to 
religion,  5,  6 — character  of  Lu- 
ther, his  progressive  perception! 
of  the  truth,  6,  7 — History  of 
indulgences,  the  abuse  aggra-j 
vated  by  Leo  X.,  the  question 
most  important,8,9 — the  reform- 
ation begun  in  the  year  1517,  10 
— character  of  Leo  X.  well  suited 
to  the  crisis,  ib.  1 1 — way  pre- 
pared by  Erasmus,  11  — 13  — 
Luther  'aided  by  Melancthon, 
13,  J4 — both  so  early  as  in  1527 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  human  actions,  pro- 
bably influenced  by  Erasmus, 
27 — confession  of  Augsburg  in 
1530.  silent  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  arbitrary  predestination, 


ib. — death  of  Luther  seasonable, 
15 — the  whole  series  of  events 
to  that  time  favourable  to  the 
reformation,  16— treaty  of  Passau 
in  1552,  18 — agency  of  Turkey 
favourable  to  the  reformation, 
19, 20— the  division  of  the  church 
connected  with  two  circumstan- 
ces, without  which  the  result 
would  have  been  wholly  diii'er- 
ent,  128 — romantic  incident  by 
which  Luther  was  provided  with 
an  interval  for  translating  the 
scriptures,  17,  18. 

France  hindered  by  its  own 
internal  agitations  from  inter- 
fering before  the  war  of  thirty 
years,  this  advantageous,  iii.  129 
— defects  of  the  peace  of  religion, 
ib. — reigns  of  Rodolph  II.  and 
Mathias  preparatory  to  the  strug- 
gle, 133—136 — dissension  of  the 
Protestants  begun  in  1560,  its 
advantageous  influences,  137, 
138— war  of  thirty  years  divisible 
into  four  periods,  139 — its  im- 
mediate origin,  ib. — the  elector 
palatine  how  induced  to  engage 
in  it,  140 — unable  to  obtain  any 
foreign  assistance,  ib. — war  re- 
newed by  the  violence  and  bigot- 
ry of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
141,  142 — the  king  of  Denmark 
why  the  chief  of  the  new  confede- 
racy of  the  Protestants,  142,  143 
— peace  why  not  restored  on  his 
failure,  143, 144— king  of  Sweden 
how  brought  forward,  144 — his 
death  seasonable,  145  —  peace 
why  not  then  restored,  ib.  — 
seasonable  that  the  power  of 
Sweden  should  be  exerted  with 
less  vigour,  ib.  146  —  France 
actively  engaged  in  the  war,  ib. 
— Ferdinand  III.  suited  to  the 
period  of  negotiation,  146 — all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Russia  and  Portugal,  at 
length  parties  in  the  war,  147 — 
all,  except  England,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  concerned  in  the  nego- 
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tiation,  ib. — peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  148 — the  power  of  the 
empire  seasonably  reduced  by 
the  Turks  in  1683,  474  — 
Vienna  delivered  by  the  Poles 
under  Sobieski,  this  arrangement 
advantageous,  476. 

Newly  arranged  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
and  the  increased  strength  ot 
Austria  resulting  from  the  final 
reduction  of  Hungary,  this  suited 
to  the  actual  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, iv.  19,  20 — question  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  87 — aggres- 
sions of  Prussia,  ib.,  88 — war  how 
become  general,  88,  89 — peace 
of  Aix-la  Chapelle  and  its  in- 
fluence, 89. 

Ghibelins  and  Gtielfs,  their  origin, 
i.  256-— extended  to  Italy,  135. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  iv.  39. 

Goa,  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
Portuguese  dominion  in  India, 
the  other  being  Malacca,  ii.  212, 
note. 

Gothic  Architecture,  the  painted 
arch  first  appeared  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  begun  in  1135  and 
ended  in  1154,  the  pure  style 
terminated  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  or  1399,  ii.  444,  note. 

Goths,  Dacia  relinquished  to  them, 
i.  12  —  Visigoths  permitted  to 
settle  in  Moesia,  ib  — settled  after- 
wards in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Gaul,  whence  their  dominion 
was  extended  over  Spain,  ib. — 
Pannonia  granted  to  the  Ostro- 
goths, 13  —  entered  Italy,  and 
founded  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
that  country,  45. 

Granada,  kingdom  of,  to  which  the 
possessions  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  Spain  were  reduced  in 
1240,  conquered  in  1492,  how 
beneficial,  ii.  200. 

Grand  alliance  of  1689,  iii.  448. 

Gratian,  see  Decree  of  Gratian. 


Great  Britain,  its  accessory  go- 
vernments of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land escapements  to  the  parties 
of  England,  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  iii.  290,  291 — in- 
fluence of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  James  I.,  292,  293,  295 
— three  objects  proposed  by  him, 
293,  294  —  James  disposed  to 
favour  the  Roman  Catholics,  296 
— origin  and  influence  of  the 
gunpowder  plot, 297 — conference 
at  Hampton  Court,  its  results, 
ib.,  298— the  Independents,  299 
— spirited  conduct  of  the  first 
parliament  of  James  I.,  ib.,  300 
— the  second  parliament  in  what 
circumstances  convened  anil 
dissolved,  300,  301 — pecuniary 
resources  of  James  I.,  «&.,  note. 
— protest  of  the  third  parliament, 
302 — the  first  concerted  opposi- 
tion-party in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, ib.,note — expenditure  con- 
trolled by  the  fourth  parliament, 
304 — a  minister  impeached  by 
the  house  of  commons,  how  in- 
stigated, ib — vacillating  conduct 
of  James  and  its  influence,  309 
— all  his  pretensions  and  efforts 
preparative  of  the  struggle  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  310 — conduct 
of  James  compared  with  that  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  311 — provision  made  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  for 
the  succession  of  the  family  of 
Hanover,  312. 

Importance  of  original  princi- 
ciples  of  equal  right,  iii.  3i4,  315 
— wealth  of  the  commons  in  the 
third  parliament  of  Charles  I., 
315.  note  —  the  obstinacy  and 
insincerity  of  this  prince  com- 
pleted what  had  been  begun  by 
the  pedantry  of  his  father,  316 — 
the  German  war  favourable  to 
British  freedom,  317 — first  par- 
liament of  Charles  I.  how  pre- 
pared for  opposition,  ib.  318 — 
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the  king  committed  with  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers.  319 — appeal 
to  the  people  on  both  sides,  ib. — 
petition  of  right,  granted,  twice 
violated,  321 — the  king,  after  a 
suspension  of  eleven  years,  forced 
by  the  Scots  to  convene  a  par- 
liament, ib. — Wentworth  presi- 
dent of  the  north  with  arbitrary 
powers,  ib.  —  exaction  of  ship 
money  resisted  by  Hampden, 
322. 

Hostilities  begun  by  Charles  I. 
iii.  326 — why  little  interference 
from  neighbouring  states,  327 — 
obstinacy  of  the  king,  ib. — his 
unsuccessful  attempt  against  the 
leaders  of  both  parliaments,  ib.3'28 
— common  tendency  of  his  whole 
conduct  to  excite  resistance,  328 
— the  long  parliament  assembled 
in  what  circumstances,  329 — earl 
of  Strafford  and  archbishop  Laud 
impeached,  ib. — new  species  of 
treason  charged  against  the 
former,  330,  note — the  death  of 
Strafford  a  step  towards  the  death 
of  the  king,  330,  331— the  par- 
liament permanent,  331  —  its 
earlier  measures,  the  attainder 
of  Strafford  excepted,  beneficial, 
ib. — the  bishops  excluded  from 
the  parliament,  334 — the  charge 
of  Ireland  given  to  theparliament, 
335 — the  parliament  appeals  to 
the  people,  334,  335. 

The  agitations  of  the  civil  war 
necessary  for  adjusting  the  poli- 
tical habits  of  the  nation,  iii.  341, 
342 — certain  regulations  also  still 
to  be  supplied,  342 — the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  the  militia  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  war, 
343  —  all  the  great  movements 
influenced  by  the  Presbyterian 
spirit  of  the  Scots,  ib.,  344 — not 
even  a  constructive  treason  al- 
leged against  archbishop  Laud, 
344,  note — agency  of  the  Scots 


exercised  through  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  of  the  opposition, 
344  —  equivocal  terms  of  their 
agreement,  ib.  notf,  34G — oppo- 
sition how  composed,  this  advan- 
tageous, 345,  346  —  the  West- 
minster confession  why  not  re- 
ceived by  the  English  church, 
347— the  parliament  how  bruught 
to  admit  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  and  to  adopt  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  ib.  348 — the 
latter  destructive  of  the  power 
of  the  Presbyterians,  its  over- 
throw completed  by  the  exemp- 
tion of  Cromwell,  ib. 

Oliver  Cromwell  fitted  for  the 
crisis,  favoured  by  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Charles,  348, 349 
— Presbyterians  expelled  from 
the  house  of  commons  by  the 
Independents,  350  —  the  king 
executed,  the  consequent  reaction 
and  its  influence,  ib. — the  house 
of  lords  suppressed,  tfe.,  351 — 
usurpation  of  Cromwell  useful, 
352 — the  Independents  suited  to 
the  occasion,  ib. — the  house  of 
commons  recruited,  353 — vigour 
of  the  constitution,  ib. — agita- 
tions of  England  how  influenced 
by  the  war  of  Ireland,  how  by 
that  of  Scotland,  ib. — Charles 
led  to  negotiate  for  forces  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  the  nego- 
tiation frustrated,  this  advanta- 
geous, 354,  355 — Charles  how 
hindered  from  retiring  to  Ireland, 
356— other  influences  of  the  third 
invasion  of  the  Scots,  ib. — con- 
vention assembled  by  Cromwell, 
its  object,  Cromwell  protector, 
ib.  357  —  reformed  and  united 
parliament  assembled,  357,  358 
government  by  major-generals, 
359  —  scheme  of  royalty  why 
abandoned,  360 — new  constitu- 
tion of  the  protectorate  incapable 
of  working,  361  —  his  solemn 
appeal,  ib.  —  successes  of  the 
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national  arms,  ib. — a  parliament  [ 
according  to  the  ancient  form 
convened  by  Richard  Cromwell 
dissolved  because  unmanageable 
the  failure  facilitated  by  his 
imprudence,  ib.  362 — Richard 
saved  by  his  inoffensive  weakness, 
362  —  restoration  effected  by 
Monk,  ib.  363 — advantage  of  his 
dissimulation,  its  origin,  363 — 
advantageous  that  the  king  was 
unconditionally  restored,  364, 
371,  372  —  advantageous  that 
Scotland  should  then  be  depres- 
sed, and  also  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  364. 

Beneficial  influences  of  the 
agitations  of  England,  iii.  365 — 
act  of  navigation  why  framed  by 
the  commonwealth,  Cromwell's 
policy  in  attacking  Spain,  Ja- 
maica acquired,  influence  of  the 
acquisition  of  Dunkirk,  ib.  366 
— right  of  search  exercised  by 
Cromwell  against  the  Dutch,  366, 
note  —  Cromwell's  plan  for  the 
general  protection  of  Protestants 
not  desirable,  366,  367— writers 
advocating  popular  principles, 
367 — Hobbes  the  author  of  a  new 
theory  of  society,  both  Hobbes 
and  Locke  erroneous,  Aristotle's 
definition  of  man  correct,  the 
system  of  Hobbes  refuted  by 
bishop  Cumberland,  368— English 
versification  improved  by  Den- 
ham,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  369 
— Dryden  the  father  of  English 
criticism,  a  great  improver  also 
of  English  prose,  general  charac- 
ter of  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ib. — eulogium  of  Milton,  ib.  370 
— English  literature  connected 
with  religion,  ib.  —  the  royal 
society  originated,  ib. 

Right  of  resistance  maintained 
by  the  convention  parliament, 
iii.  372 — feudal  claims  abolished, 
ib. — new  parliament  happily  con- 
trolled by  Clarendon,  373— power 


of  taxing  the  clergy  transferred 
from  the  convocation  to  the  par- 
liament, the  elective  franchise 
being  allowed  to  them  in  return, 
ib. — the  Presbyterians  why  dis- 
countenanced, ib.  —  corporation 
act,  374 — new  act  of  uniformity, 
ib.  note — two  thousand  ministers 
resigned  benefices,  374 — utility 
of  the  administration  of  Claren- 
don, its  influence  on  succeeding 
events,  influence  of  his  dismissal, 
ib.  375— Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  how  predisposed  to  favour  the 
Roman  Catholics,  376,  note  — 
test-law  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terians, 376 — Roman  Catholics 
excluded  from  both  houses  of 
parliament,  «6.  377 — influence 
of  the  test-law  and  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  377 — arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  king,  ib.  378 
— opposition  formed,  led  by  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  378— law 
of  habeas  corpus,  379 — the  year 
J679  distinguished  by  Blackstone 
for  the  attainment  of  the  theore- 
tical perfection  of  the  constitutioE, 
an  erroneous  inference  of  Mr. 
Fox,  a  juster  inference,  380 — 
peculiar  felicity  of  the  English 
government  that  the  improve- 
ment of  constitutional  law  pre- 
ceded the  mutual  adjustment  of 
parties,  381— law  of  equity  begun 
by  (Finch)  lord  Northington, 
380,  note—  division  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  begun  in  1680,  381  — 
systematic  corruption  of  the 
parliament  begun,  ib. — the  king 
and  the  opposition  both  corrupted 
by  France,  influence  of  this 
double  corruption,  «'&.,  382  — 
leaders  of  the  opposition  ruined, 
influence  of  this,  decline  and 
ruin  of  the  opposition,  382 — 384 
— measures  of  the  king  adverse 
to  the  constitution,  384— decree 
of  Oxford  for  passive  obedience, 
385— beneficial  influences  of  the 
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mistresses  of  the  king,  384,  note 
— deathof  Charles  II.  seasonable, 
385,386-all  his  measures  tended 
to  a  revolution,  393—395 — ad- 
vantageous that  he  had  not 
maintained  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  395. 

Succession  of  James  II.,  why 
admitted  without  objection,  iii. 
335— James  II.  and  Charles  II. 
compared  in  reference  to  their 
respective  positions,  ib.  396 — in- 
fluence of  the  character  of  James 
II.  strengthened  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful invasions  of  the  dukes  of 
Argyle  and  Monmouth,  397  — 
correspondence  in  this  respect  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  398— 
concurrence  of  foreign  arrange- 
ments favouring  the  revolution, 
ib.,  400 —  Roman  Catholics  then 
scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
people  of  England,  not  a  two 
hundredth  in  Scotland,  400  — 
reliance  of  James  on  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  professed  by 
the  established  church,  but  chief- 
ly on  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,j6.401 — Roman  Catholics 
usefully  placed  in  a  detached 
part  of  the  British  islands,  402 — 
comparative  view  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  in 
regard  to  religion,  401,  note — 
intention  of  favouring  the  church 
of  Rome  manifested  by  James 
from  the  invasion  of  Monmouth, 
402 — opposition  of  the  parliament 
declared,  ib. — the  king  success- 
ful with  the  judges  on  his  claim 
of.  a  dispensing  power,  403  — 
influence  in  England  of  the  ty- 
ranny exercised  in  Scotland,  405 
— measures  of  James  for  con- 
trolling the  established  church, 
ib  406 — hisefforts  for  introducing 
Roman  Catholics  into  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  estab- 
lished church,  406,  407— Irish 
regiments  brought  into  England, 


and  Roman  Catholics  introduced 
as  officers  into  English  regiments, 
407. 

Resistance  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  six  bishops, 
origin  of  the  Nonjurors,  iii.  407 — 
influence  of  the  birth  of  a  prince, 
408 — circumstances  and  charac- 
ter of  the  prince  of  Orange  suited 
to  the  crisis,  ib.  409 — number, 
diversity,  and  extent  of  causes 
co-operating  to  effect  the  revolu- 
tion, 409,  410— difficulty  avoided 
by  the  commons  of  England, 
411 — a  precedent  from  Sweden, 
ib.  —  the  general  policy  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
particular  policy  of  Great  Britain 
brought  together  to  a  crisis  in 
the  British  revolution,  412,  413 — 
two  important  characteristics  of 
the  system  thus  commenced,  413 
— most  complete  and  important 
examples  of  the  method  of  en- 
quiry proposed  by  lord  Bacon, 
414 — 416  —  Newton  seasonably 
preceded  by  Flamsteed,  as  Kep- 
ler by  Tycho  Brahe,  416— dis- 
coveries of  a  succeeding  age  an- 
ticipated by  Newton,  modern 
metaphysics  begun  by  Locke, 
417,  418 — his  theory  of  govern- 
ment objectionable,  true  princi- 
ples of  our  social  relations,  418 — 
British  philosophy  connected  witli 
religion,  419. 

Bearings,  domestic  and  foreign 
of  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne,  iv.  24 — union  with  Scot- 
land not  then  practicable,  ib. — 
the  revolution  as  it  affected  Scot- 
land, true  epoch  of  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland,  ib. — various 
views  of  it  as  it  affected  England, 
25,  26  —  circumstances  of  the 
family  of  James  II.  suited  to  the 
crisis,  27 — influence  of  the  death 
of  Mary,  28 — advantage  of  the 
frustration  of  a  projected  marriage 
of  George  I.  with  Anne,  ib. — 
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external  bearing  of  the  double 
selection  of  foreign  princes  forthe 
British  succession,  29,30 — advan- 
tageous that  the  second  should  be 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  30 — the  double 
change  of  the  succession  accom 
modated  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
domestic  parties,  ib. — the  inter- 
position of  the  reign  of  Anne 
favourable  to  the  union  with 
Scotland,  31 — its  favourable  in- 
fluence on  English  parties,  ib. — 
the  protestant  dissenters  how- 
preserved  from  degenerating  into 
a  hostile  faction,  32,  33— that 
William  was  hindered  from  fol- 
lowing James  immediately  into 
Ireland  favourable  to  the  revo- 
lution, 33,  34 — revolution  pro- 
perly so  named,  34 — advantages 
resulting  from  it,  ib.  36 — funding 
system  how  useful,  36,  37 — 
establishment  of  ihe  government 
of  William  more  difficult  in  Scot- 
land, presbyterianism  established 
there,  38,  39— this  however  ad- 
vantageous to  the  church  of 
England,  35.  note — massacre  of 
Glencoe,  39 — distressed  state  of 
Scotland  how  caused,  ib.  40 — 
conducive  to  the  union,  40 — 
James  II.  how  hindered  from 
interfering,  41  —  second  grand 
alliance  effected  by  William, 
42 — the  death  of  James  II.  fa- 
vourable to  the  succession  of  the 
family  of  Hanover,  ib. 

Respective  bearings  of  the  wars 
of  William  and  Anne,  iv.  43 — in- 
fluence of  the  character  and  sex  of 
Anne,  ib. — Scotish  union  a  new 
and  difficult  measure,  44 — the 
Scots  not  originally  adverse  to 
a  union  of  the  crowns,  how 
alienated,  t&.,  45 — plan  of  James 
I.  extended  to  naturalization  and 
communication  of  privileges,  how 
frustrated,  45 — tended  to  effect 
an  incorporating  union,  ib.  — 


similar  tendency  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  of  the 
dominion  of  Cromwell  in  sum- 
moning an  united  parliament,  ib. 
46 — the  act  of  navigation  even- 
tually instrumental  to  it,  46 — 
proposal  of  legislative  incorpora- 
tion why  at  first  unsuccessful, 
47,  48 — the  proposal  however 
indirectly  conducive  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan,  49,  50 — effort 
of  Anne  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign  why  unsuccessful,  the  dif- 
ficulty how  removed,  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  how 
surmounted,  50 — 52 — the  mea- 
sure favoured  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  52  —  why  the 
English  government  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  act  of  security,  53 — 
importance  of  the  union,  ib.  54 — 
imperfect  representation  of  Soot- 
land  advantageous,  54  —  tran 
quillity  of  the  Scots  secured  by 
establishing  the  right  of  patronage, 
55 — change  of  ministry  and  treaty 
of  Utrecht  how  effected,  50,  57— 
effects  of  the  treaty,  57— improve- 
ment of  prose  by  Addison,  Swift, 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  of  poetry 
by  Pope,  57,  58. 

George  I.  connected  with  the 
Whigs  at  his  accession,  their  long 
continued  ascendency  advantage- 
ous, iv. 190.191 — advantage  of  the 
continued  pretension  of  the  Stu- 
arts, 192 — new  supports  of  the 
government  necessary  ,«&.— the  re- 
bellionof  17 15  gave  occasion  to  the 
septennial  act, the  riot  act,  and  the 
mutiny  act,  ib. — 195 — limitation 
of  the  peerage  usefully  defeated, 
195,196  —  South-sea  company, 
196,197 — its  useful  consequences, 
197  —  Walpole  reduced  parlia- 
mentary corruption  to  a  system, 
when  discontinued,  198,  199 — 
his  general  policy.  199 — its  in- 
fluence valuable,  200— advantage 
of  a  brief  suspension  of  his  power. 
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200,  201 — ministerial  cabinets 
commenced,  '202,  203  —  low- 
church  opinions  begun  by  bishop 
Hoadley,  203  —  their  triumph 
completed  by  the  banishment  and 
deprivation  of  bishop  Atterbury, 
204 — power  of  the  convocation 
extinguished,  ib. — change  among 
protestant  dissenters,  ib.  205 — 
sect  of  methodists  begun,  when 
divided,  how  useful,  205,  206— 
Sir  Robert  Wai  pole  driven  from 
power,  this  then  advantageous, 
207  —  lord  Carteret  the  precur- 
sor of  lord  Chatham,  208 — two 
distinct  origins  both  of  the  war 
of  1739  and  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  their  respective  influences, 
ib.  209— Great  Britain  preserved 
from  French  invasion  by  a  storm, 
210 — influence  of  the  rebellion 
of  1745  in  suppressing  heretable 
jurisdictions,  211  —  a  ministry 
combined  of  both  parties  first 
formed,  this  arrangement  season- 
able,  212 — character  of  the  pre- 
tender and  its  influence,  212, 
213 — advantageous  influence  of 
the  estrangement  of  George  II. 
and  his  son,  212,  note — unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  its  causes, 
213,  214 — seven  years'  war  an 
illustrious  period,  214 — character 
of  Pitt  afterwards  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, 215—218. 

Influence  of  the  Whigs  termi- 
nated at  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  causes  of  this,  the  change 
advantageous,  218  —  220  —  the 
earl  of  Bute  a  convenient  instru- 
ment, 220 — 222 — the  character  of 
the  Whigs  how  affected,  222 — 
representation  of  boroughs  when 
first  sold,  this  practicably  bene- 
ficial, 222,  223— the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
225  —  various  influences  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces in  North  America,  226, 
227  —  altered  character  of  the 


house  of  commons,  227 — Wilkes 
useful  in  determining  certain 
questions  of  the  constitution,  ib. 
231 — Grenville  sact  forcontested 
elections,  232 — corrupt  boroughs 
disfranchised,  ib. — independence 
of  the  American  states  in  1783, 
favourable  to  the  interests  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  colo- 
nies, useful  in  preparation  for 
the  struggle  with  France,  antici- 
pated in  time,  this  probably  use- 
ful, 238  — 240— origin  of  the 
American  war,  235 — 237 — its  in- 
fluence on  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs,  240— Fox  their  leader, 
Burke  his  associate,  24 1,  242 — 
character  of  lord  North,  242— 
remaining  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America  usefu. 
to  the  new  government,  ib. — 
coalition  of  Fox  with  lord  North, 
Fox's  India  bill,  influence  of  its 
failure  on  the  Whigs,  314—319 
—  Pitt  how  enabled  to  over- 
come them,  320 — his  character, 
321,  322 — parliamentary  reform 
agitated,  319,  note — Fox  incon- 
sistent, 322,  323— financial  mea- 
sures of  Pitt,  323,  324— his  India 
bill  compared  with  that  of  Fox, 
324 — question  of  the  regency  and 
its  influence,  325,  326 — question 
of  the  slave  trade,  its  history, 
326,  327— foreign  policy  of  Pitt 
commendable,  327 — prosperity  of 
the  nation,  ib.  328 — war  declared 
by  France  against  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  in  1793,  not  pro- 
voked by  Great  Britain,  328 — 
330 — federative  system  of  Europe 
dissolved,  330,  331— union  with 
Ireland  in  1800,  331— English 
novel  begun  by  Fielding  in  1750, 
223,  224  — rich  inheritance  of 
science  bequeathed  to  succeeding 
ages,  331 — Davy,  ib. — galvanism 
discovered,  its  importance,  333 — 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  334 — 
progress  of  astronomy,  ib. — steam 
engine  invented  by  Watt,  its  vast 
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importance,  335,  336  —  general 
importance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, 337. 

Great  Charter,  see  Charter  Great. 

Greek  Church,  how  maintained  in 


distinctness  from  the  church  of  Hartz,  mines  of,  when  discovered, 


Rome,  ii.  377,  note. 

Greek  Empire,  its  connexion  with 
Italy  and  Sicily,  i.  124,  196, 
197. 

Greek  fire,  the  Arabs  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  it  repelled  from  Con- 
stantinople, i.  37. 

Gregory  I.,  pope  in  590,  the  founder 
of  the  papal  monarchy,  i.  62,  63. 

Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand,  pope  in 
1073,  the  champion  of  the  papacy, 
i.  153—158. 

Grey  Leajue,  one  of  three  confede- 
racies adjacent  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Helvetic  territory,  formed 
in  1424,  ii.  193. 

Grotius,  iii.  202. 

Gruetfs,  see  Ghibelins. 

Guises,  iii.  80,  81. 

Guizot,  xv.,  note. 

Gunpowder,  origin  of,  and  progres- 
sive improvement,  its  important 
influences,  ii.  431 — 433. 

Gutenburg  Henne,  or  John  Goens- 
fleisch,  inventor  of  printing  at 
Strasburg  before  1440,  the  in- 
vention completed  by  his  son-in- 
law  Schceffer,  ii.  448. 

Gwrtheyrn  or  Vortigtrn,  prince  of 
the  Britons,  invited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Saxons,  i.  309,  310. 

Gypsies,  first  noticed  in  Germany 
in  1417,  their  origin,  how  sup- 
posed to  have  been  driven  into 
Europe,  their  progress  at  first 
favoured,  probable  influence  of 
the  immigration,  ii.  435 — 437. 

Hamburg,  how  independent,  i.  264, 

note. 

Hampden,  iii.  322. 
Hansentic  League  in  1241 ,  its  trade 

how  managed,  its  great  power, 

how  ruined,  i.  267,  268. 


Haroun  af  Raschid,  conveyed  to 
Charlemagne  the  property  of 
Jerusalem,  this  how  important, 
i.  93. 

Harrington,  iii.  367. 


their  influence  in  enriching 
Saxony,  and  maintaining  the 
commerce  of  Germany,  i.  269. 

Hegyra,  epoch  of,  how  computed, 
when  adopted  and  why,  i.  24, 
note. 

Heidelburg,  confession  of,  iii.  137. 

Heinsius,  iv.  11. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  leaders  of  the 
Saxons  in  invading  England, 
i.  311. 

Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  the 
patron  of  the  discovery  of  the 
maritime  passage  to  India,  ii. 
210—212. 

Herder,  xv. 

Heretable  jurisdictions  abolished, 
iv.  211. 

Herring-fishery,  earliest  account 
of,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  in 
978,  that  of  the  Dutch  commen- 
ced in  1165,  ii.  86 — migrations, 
391. 

Herschell,  Sir  William,  iv.  334, 
335. 

Sir  John  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, iv.  335. 

High  commission,  court  of,  iii.  332, 
note. 

Hildebrand^  see  Gregory  VII. 

History,  philosophy  of,  by  Voltaire, 
by  Herder,  both  rejected,  theory 
of  optimism  by  Leibnitz  how 
occasioned,  how  far  derived  from 
Plato,  illustrated  by  a  fiction, 
objection  obviated  by  Malle- 
branche,  a  more  considerable 
objection  ridiculed  by  Voltaire, 
how  discredited,  theory  of  per- 
fectibility proposed  byCondorcet, 
reduced  to  three  objects,  difficulty 
how  obviated  by  himself,  how 
according  to  Malthus,  how  ac- 
cording to  Sadler,  theory  of  Leib- 
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nitz  how  far  admissible,  how 
far  that  of  Condorcet,  both  com 
prehended  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  work,  genera),  view  of  the 
proposed  system,  its  advantages, 
xv. — xx. — the  several  commu- 
nities how  considered,  xx. — the 
study  why  not  sooner  prosecuted 
with  success,  ib. — opposite  errors 
in  considering  the  changes  of 
civil  society,  true  method,  xxi. — 
six  classes  of  political  causes,  ib. 
— universal  why  so  denominated, 
political  predictions  why  falla- 
cious, these  causes  notwithstand- 
ing operative,  examples  adduced 
by  Hume,  xxi.  xxii. — fourfold 
divisions  of  local  causes,  opposite 
opinions  concerning  climate,  that 
of  Aristotle  preferred,  why  con- 
quests have  commonly  proceeded 
from  the  north,  superior  preva- 
lence of  moral  causes,  xxii. — 
xxiv.— influence  of  soil.xxiv.xxv. 
—  influence  of  extent,  xxv. — 
influence  of  geographical  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  illus- 
trated from  Newton  and  Maske- 


three  confederacies  adjacent  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Helvetic 
territory,  ii.  193. 

Huguenots,  iii.  80,  note. 

Hungary  formed  into  a  state  in 
893  or  894,  i.  220,  note— reduced 
to  the  Raab,  by  Charlemagne, 
who  first  introduced  Christianity 
into  it,  the  duke  of  Hungary  in 
1000  assumed  the  royal  dignity 
in  connexion  with  the  papacy, 
of  which  he  was  constituted  de- 
puty, Hungary  then  in  its  most 
prosperous  condition,  ii.  167, 168. 
See  also  iii.  469, 470. 

Huns,  impulse  given  by  them  to 
the  Goths,  themselves  how  im- 
pelled, i.  12. 

Huss,  John,  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  his  principles 
of  reformation  received  from  Wic- 
lifle,  attended  at  the  council  of 
Constance,  under  a  safe  conduct 
of  the  emperor,  was  burned  there 
on  the  avowed  principle  that  faith 
is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics, 
this  principle  ho  wqualined,ii.!69. 

Huygens,  iii.  436,  note. 


lyne,xxvi.  xxvii.— personal  causes 

commonly  excluded,  why  to  be  Jacquerie,  ii.  240. 

admitted,  examples,  their  pec\\-  Janizaries,  origin  and  formation  of, 

liar    character,    how  frequently  j     extirpated  in  1826,  ii.  369,  370. 

acting,    xxvii. — xxix. — adventi-  Jansenists,  iii.  73,  note. 

tious  causes  of  two  kinds,  exam- !  Iceland  received  from  Ireland,  then 

pies  of  both,  xxix.  xxx. — existing;     harassed  by  the  Danes,  its  ear- 


institutions  analogous  to  a  me- 
chanical principle,xxx.— external 
compression  partly  considered  by 
Ferguson,  analogous  to  repul- 
sion in  matter,  illustrated  from 
biblical  history,  ib.  xxxi. — ob- 
jection to  the  design  of  this  work 
obviated,  xxxi.  xxxii. 

Hoadley,  bishop,  iv.  203. 

Hobbes,  iii.  368. 

Hooker,  iii.  229,  note. 


liest  knowledge  of  letters  and 
religion,  and  furnished  Denmark 
and  Norway  with  their  scalds,  ii. 
97 — maintained  during  several 
centuries  a  considerable  carrying 
trade  in  the  northern  seas,  86 
— its  literature.  353,  note — ruined 
by  the  great  plague  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  434,  note. 


Jefferics,  iii.  398,  note. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  the   friend  of 
Horsa,  see  Hengist.  Huss,  burned  the  year  following 

House  of  Commons,  the  first  clear      his  death,  ii.  170. 

distinction  of  it  in  1343,  ii.  260.    Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  when  begun 
House  of  God,  league  of,  one  of  the      by  the  crusaders,  when  ended, 
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the  city  when  recovered,  when 
finally  lost,  the  temporary  acqui- 
sition important  to  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  crusaders,  ii.  38,  39. 

Jesuits,  hi.  31,  32 — suppression  of, 
iv.  161—163. 

Jews,  eastern,  how  governed,  how 
and  when  driven  into  Europe, 
why  active  in  managing  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  how  re-j 
strained  there,  why  favoured  by 
princes,  and  especially  by  popes 
ii.  75,  78, 

Imperial  Dignity  restored  by  the 
pope,  for  Charlemagne  in  800 
its  union  with  the  crown  o 
France  resisted  by  the  nobles 
transferred  first  to  Italy,  then  in 
962  to  Germany,  the  final  ar- 
rangement important  to  the  ge- 
neral system,  i.  100,  101. 

Improvisation,  begun  in  Italy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  420. 

India  when  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
i.  35 — Zingis  diverted  from  in- 
vading it,  this  important,  42. 

The  English  how  directed  to 
the  continent,  iv.  131 — how  im- 
pelled to  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, ib.,  132 — 134 — favoured 
by  the  decline  of  the  Moguls, 
132,  133 — East  India  company 
formed,  133  —  greatness  com- 
menced by  the  battle  of  Plassey 
in  1757, 134 — British  government 
of  India  how  distinguished,  135 
— state  of  British  possessions  in 
1763,  134,  note. 

Innocent  III.,  pope  in  1198,  com- 
pleted the  pontifical  empire,  i. 
206,  207. 

Inquisition,  why  established  in  the 
south  -  eastern  provinces  of 
France,  i.  123— its  history,  193, 
note. 

Interim,  iii.  20,  note. 

Investitures,  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion between  the  papacy  and  the 
empire,  compromised  by  the  con- 


cordat   of     pope    Calixtus  II., 
i.  158.  248,  249. 

Joan  of  Arc,  ii.  235,  236. 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  author 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  ii.  104. 

John  de  Castro,  the  fourth* viceroy, 
completed  the  Indian  empire  of 
Portugal,  ii.  212,  note. 

Journal  des  Savans,  iv.  22. 

Ireland,  sheltered  and  cherished 
the  exiled  learning  and  religion 
of  the  continent,  invaded  first  by 
the  Danes  in  798,  this  accom- 
modated in  time  to  the  interest 
of  the  continent,  ii.  95,  96. 

Power  of  the  Danes  crushed 
in  1014  by  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
and  the  regular  government 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Brian 
Boirumhe,  iii.  269 —  confusion 
till  the  invasion  of  the  English 
or  Welsh  in  1170,  ib.,  270— in- 
fluences of  the  Danes  on  England 
and  Ireland  different,  270 — four 
grounds  of  the  claim  of  the 
papacy  to  a  supremacy  in  Ireland, 
271,  note  —  ancient  church  of 
Ireland  pure  and  independent, 
271 — claim  of  papal  supremacy 
asserted  in  1111  and  established 
in  1152,  ib. — immediate  occasion 
of  the  expedition  of  Henry  II., 
272— bulls  of  Adrian  IV.  and 
Alexander  III.  granting  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
271 — Brehon-law  of  Ireland  op- 
posed to  the  feudal  law  of  Eng- 
land, 273,  274  — Henry  II.  in 
Ireland  contrasted  to  William 
the  Conqueror  in  England,  274 
— conquest  of  Ireland  very  im- 
perfect, ib. — primary  evil  in  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  a  conse- 
quence that  the  laws  of  England 
were  not  communicated  to  the 
Irish  people,  this  how  explained 
by  Sir  John  Davies,  how  by 
doctor  Phelan.  275  —  277—  re- 
duction of  Ireland  contrasted  to 
that  of  Wales,  277  —  another 
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consequence,  that  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  granted  upon  sub- 
mission, ib.,  278 — English  settlers 
hostile  to  the  government  through 
degeneracy,  278. 

The  first  parliament  in  1295, 
iii.  279 — independent  spirit  ex- 
cited by  Edward  III.,  281,  282 
— declaration  of  independence 
in  1460,  why  not  contradicted, 
279,  280— checked  in  1495  by 
the  law  of  Poynings,  282 — king 
of  England  constituted  king  of 
Ireland  in  1541,  283— this  law 
why  enacted,  ib*—  supremacy  of 
the  crown  acknowledged  in  1536, 
opposed  by  the  primate,  ib. — 
O'Neal  addressed  by  the  pope 
as  the  champion  of  the  papacy, 
ib. — monasteries  ordered  to  be 
suppressed,  284 — English  liturgy 
introduced  by  proclamation  in 
1550,  ib. — persecution  of  Mary 
how  frustrated,  ib.  note  —  this 
advantageous,  t&.,  285— O'Neal 
well  qualified  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  285  — 
his  rebellion  in  1595,  aided  by 
Spain  and  under  a  commission 
from  the  pope,  ib.,  286 -favoured 
by  the  misconduct  of  two  go- 
vernors,  286 — Ireland  subdued 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, ib. — a  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, excited  by  three  popes, 
ib.,  288 — improved  government 
of  Sir  John  Perrot  begun  in  1584. 
— opportunity  how  afforded,  289 
university  of  Dublin  founded  in 
1593,  290. 

James  I.  the  founder  of  the 
public  peace,  iii.  294 — rebellion 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  beneficial, 
ib..  295 — first  general  parliament 
in  1613,  how  constituted,  295— 
influence  of  Rome  favoured  by 
a  measure  of  improvement,  306, 
307 — James  respected  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Edward  Bruce,  307 


— puritanical  party  formed  by 
James,  ib.  —  occasion  of  the 
escheat  of  six  northern  countries, 
309,  note. 

Causes  of  the  rebellion,  number 
of  persons  massacred,  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neal  the  author,  his  motive, 
334 — 338 — bad  conduct  of  the 
government,  338,  339 — struggle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
for  the  papacy,  general  assembly 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  339, 
340  —  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  before  and  after  the 
rebellion,  the  proportion  of  their 
estates  before  the  rebellion,  341, 
note. 

Reign  of  Charles  II.  as  it  re- 
garded Ireland,  divisible  into 
three  periods  with  their  respective 
bearings,  iii.  389 — acts  of  settle- 
ment and  explanation,  what 
change  of  property  effected  by 
them,  ib.,  390 — beneficial  go- 
vernment of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
390 — regium  donum  granted  to 
the  Presbyterians,  ib.,  note — a 
popish  party  formed  to  support 
the  king,  391,  392— arms  of  the 

Srotestant  militia  recalled  by 
ames  II., 404— Roman  Catholics 
introduced  into  corporations, 
magistracies,  and  judicial  offices, 
and  the  army  almost  wholly 
composed  of  them,  ib. — fifteen 
hundred  protestant  families  leave 
Ireland  with  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
ib. 

The  fate  of  the  revolution  why 
there  decided  by  the  sword,  iv. 
25 — the  revolution  in  what  re- 
spects beneficial  to  Ireland,  243, 
244  —  the  state  of  parties  not 
consistent  with  the  establishment 
of  a  well  adjusted  government, 
244 — the  conduct  of  James  II. 
in  Ireland  beneficial,  246—249 
— ascendency  of  the  protestants 
established  by  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  249,  250  —  Roman 
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Catholics  how  excluded  from  the 
parliament,  250  —  penal  code, 
251,  252  — how  useful,  245  — 
apprehensions  of  the  protestants 
well  founded,  252 — struggle  for 
political  independence,  253  — 
Ireland  not  fitted  to  be  a  colonial 
dependency,  255 — sufferings  of 
Ireland,  ib.,  256 — independence 
of  Ireland  unintentionally  fa- 
voured by  the  English  govern- 
ment, 256 — efforts  made  to  con- 
vert Roman  Catholics,  how  frus- 
trated, 257  —  260  —  increase  of 
Roman  Catholics  how  favoured, 
with  little  effect,  260 — 262. 

Independent  spirit  first  excited 
by  Wood's  patent,  iv.  264,  265— 
Swift  and  Berkeley,  265,  266— 
system  of  the  undertakers,  264, 
266— 271— profusion  of  the  Irish 
parliament  and  its  influence,  270 
— dishonest  vote  of  the  house  of 
commons  proscribing  tithe  of 
agistment  and  its  influence,  271 
— rise  of  the  patriots,  ib. — syste- 
matic opposition,  272,  273  — 
assisted  by  the  government,  273 
— good  government  of  the  earl 


in  the  house  of  commons  broken 
by  the  question  of  the  simple 
repeal,  291,  292— Henry  Flood 
292,  294  —  combination  of  the 
empire  ill  secured,  294,  295. 

Commercial  adjustment  with 
Great  Britain,  frustrated,  iv.  296 
— 298-regency  question,  298,  299 
— early  historyof  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, 300,  301 — borough  system, 
301 — reform  of  parliament  agita- 
ted, 301,  302 — whig  opposition 
formed,  302— 304— secession  of 
the  opposition, 304— elective  fran- 
chise granted  to  Roman  Catholics, 
305 — extraordinary  increase  of 
the  population  a  cause  of  excite- 
ment, its  causes, 305, 306— United 
Irishmen,  308,  309  —  rebellion 
begun  by  the  presbyterians,  310— 
these  alienated  from  the  Roman 
Catholics,  ib. — Ireland  twice  de- 
livered from  French  invasion  by 
the  winds,  ib. — the  union  how 
carried,  311 — Roman  Catholics 
how  disposed  to  support  it,  312 
— union  how  arranged,  313,  note 
— Goldsmith,  his  rank  in  prose 
and  poetry,  313,  314. 


of   Chesterfield,  why    so    soon  Irnerus,  ii.  106. 

terminated,     274  —  undertakers\Isidorus,  the  name  borne  by  the 


reduced  by  the  earl  of  Towns- 
hend,  275  —  octennial-act  how 
passed,  276,  277 — government 
of  the  earl  of  Townshend  useful, 
278,  279  —  development  of  the 
policy  of  Ireland  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Harcourt,  280 
— influence  of  the  American  war, 
281,  282 — volunteers  embodied, 
281—283,  287— Henry  Grattan, 
285— earl  of  Charlemont,  286, 
287 — convention  of  Dungannon, 

287,  288 — freedom  of  commerce, 

288,  note — legislative  independ- 
ence, 288 — volunteer  army  how 
disembodied,      ib.,     292  —  first! 
measure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  | 
Catholics,    290,    note — test-act! 
repealed,  ib. — independent  party 


false  decretals,  published  by  Ri- 
culphus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  who 
died  in  814,  i.  148. 
Italy,  the  western  empire  suppres- 
sed in  476,  by  Odoacer,  his  go- 
vernment mild  and  protecting, 
Gothic  kingdom  founded  by  Theo- 
doric  in  493,  how  constituted, 
the  spirit  of  the  government,  its 
extent,  suppressed  by  the  Greek 
emperor  in  553,  i.  43,  48— Greek 
empire  unable  to  retain  the  do- 
minion of  Italy,  influence  of  the 
temporary  government  of  Narses, 
49 — Lombard  kingdom  founded 
by  Alboin  in  569,  much  less  ex- 
tensive, 50  —  influence  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom,  the  Lombard 
kingdom  instrumental  in  two 
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grand  processes,  the  institution  i 
of  a  feudal  polity  and  the  aggran-| 
disement  of  the  papacy,  ib.,  51 — 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  sup- 
pressed by  Charlemagne  in  774, 

Italian  dominion  of  Charle- 
magne, i.  125 — legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  Lombards  how 
changed,  its  importance,  ib.,  126 

—  restoration    of    the    imperial 
dignity,  the  result  of  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  the 
exposed  situation  of  the  papacy, 
127 — necessary  that  it  should  be 
transferred  from  France,  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  decay  of  j 
the  Carlovingian    dynasty,   128, 
129 — government  of  the  French 
emperors  favourable  to  northern 
Italy,  132 — their  power  balanced 
by  the  principality  of  Benevento,! 
133 — destruction  of  the  balance 
by  the  dismemberment  of  Bene-: 
vento   afforded    an    opportunity! 
for  repulsing  the  Saracens  from 
southern    Italy,    ib. — Benevento 
dismembered  in  851,  this  advan- 
tageous, 132,  133. 

Calamitous  condition  of  Italy, 
under  two  Italian  emperors,  i. 
134 — 136 — general  policy  of  the 
Roman  see  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  imperial  dignity,  136 

—  the   calamities   of  the   tenth 
century  led  to  the  transference 
of  that  dignity  to  Germany,  ib. — 
effected   in   consequence   of  the 
marriage  of  Otho   I,  with  Ade- 
laide,   widow    of    Lothaire   II., 
a  king  of  Italy,  together  with  the 
possession    of   the  kingdom    of 
Italy,  138— 140— ravages  of  the 
Hungarians  and  their  influence, 
1 37 — influence  of  the  earlier  ra- 
vages of  the  Saracens  in  southern 
Italy,  140,  141,  178,  note. 

Republican  liberty,  why  first 
established  in  southern  Italy,  a! 
better  field   for  it  in   northern 
VOL.    IV. 


Italy,  the  impulse  given  by  the 
papacy,  i.  142 — 147 — three  suc- 
cessive sets  of  Italian  republics, 
this  advantageous,  178 — Amalfi 
in  839  the  first  republic,  ]  79— 
the  southern  republics  suppressed 
by  the  Normans  in  1130,  181— 
in  Lombardy  the  effort  for  inde- 
pendence began  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  in  Tus- 
cany at  the  close  of  the  twelfth, 
184,  185  —  extreme  democracy 
of  Florence,  how  disposed  to 
assume  a  predominance  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  187 — the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  heroic  age  of  modern  Italy, 
188. 

Venice  founded  in452,  its  local 
circumstances  the  source  of  its 
aristocratic  constitution,  how 
contrasted  to  Genoa,  adaptation 
of  this  contrast,  i.  191— 193— tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  Greek 
power  in  southern  Italy  useful  in 
balancing  that  of  Otho  I.  of 
Germany,  198  —  Greek  power 
usefully  suppressed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, this  a  contingency,  general 
improvement  of  southern  Italy, 
ib.,  199. 

First  plan  of  a  balance  of 
power,  ii.  132 — Florence  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  be  the  agent,  133 
—  negotiations  commenced  in 
1312,  134 — excited  to  assume 
the  guardianship  of  Italian  in- 
dependence, ib.,  135 — Milan  then 
the  object  of  a  preventive  policy, 
135— Ghibelins  and  Guelfs  di- 
vided between  Milan  and  Flo- 
rence, ib.,  136 — Florence  freed 
from  dependence  on  Naples,  136 
— results  of  the  pressure  of  Milan 
upon  Florence,  137  —  conse- 
quences of  the  war  in  regard  to 
Venice  and  Naples,  138 — power 
of  the  Medici  commenced  in 
1421,  prevailed  during  seventy- 
one  years,  139  —  Lorenzo  the 
E  E 
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author  of  the  plan  of  a  settlec 

balance  of  power,  140 — Venice 

the  object  of  his  combinations 

ib. — the  system  actually  formec 

in  1480 — by  a  treaty  concludec 

with  the  king  of  Naples  and  the 

duke  of  Milan,  ib. — Venice  how 

become   formidable,   ib.,  note — 

balance  imperfect,  but    thereby 

suited  to  the  occasion,  141. 
The    federative   arrangements 

of    Florence    how   extended    to 

France,  ii.  141,142— why  import- 
ant that  the  ascendency  in  Italy 

should  be  transferred  from  Milan 

to  Venice,  144, 145 — France  how 

disposed  to  form  a  confederacy 

against  Venice,   148 — league  ol 

Cambrai  in  1508,  ib.,  149-Venice 
how  preserved   from  ruin,  149, 

150 — seasonable  reduction  of  its 
power,  150 

Independence  of  Italy  sup- 
pressed in  1530  by  the  reduction 
of  Florence,  iii.  33 — age  of  Leo 
X.  how  far  one  of  the  four  pe- 
riods of  distinguished  improve- 
ment, »&.,  34  —  indications  of 
remaining  vitality,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  34,  35— de- 
pravation of  the  Italians  consum- 
mated in  chichisbeism,  in  one 
view  however  advantageous,  35 
—  reformation  suppressed,  this 
not  to  be  regretted,  36 — Italian 
milder  than  the  Spanish  inqui- 
sition, cause  of  this,  ib.,  note. 

See  Genoa,  Pisa,  Papacy,  Sicily,  Laud,    archbishop,   iii.   317,    note, 
be.  321,  344,  note. 

Laurentius  Valla,  his  fiction  corn- 


Angles  in  invading  England,  i. 
310. 

Kaptchaks,  a  tribe  of  Tatars,  which 
conquered  Russia  in  1243,  ii. 
318,  319. 

Kepler ',  iii.  134,  note,  135. 

Knox,  John,  iii.  257,  262. 

Koran  how  composed,  i.  22,  note — 
the  dialect  how  formed,  its  most 
eloquent  passage,  23. 

Koreish,  the  most  respected  tribe  of 
the  Arabs,  intrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  i.  23. 

Kremlin,  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Russia  at  Moscow,  built 
by  Dmitri  IV.,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1362,  ii.  319,  note. 

Kuli-khan,  iv.  133. 

Lafayette,  see  Fayette. 

Lagrange,  iv.  332. 

Lambeth  Articles,  iii.  297,  note. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, moderated  the  tyranny  of 
William  Rufus  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  i.  341. 

Langton  Stephen,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  mainly  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  great  charter 
from  king  John,  curiously  con- 
trasted to  Thomas  a  Becket,  i. 
366—368. 

Languages  of  Italy,  France,  and 
England  compared,  iii.  229,  note. 

Laplace,  iv.  322. 


Judicial  Combat,  its  origin  and 
history  transition  to  the  modern 
duel,  the  suppression  of  the  latter 
why  difficult  in  these  countries, 
i.  113,  note. 

Justinian,  his  laws,  how  and  when 
published,  i.  181,  note. 

Justiza  of  Aragon,  i.  298. 

Jutes  joined  with  the  Saxons  and 


pleted  by  Leibnitz,  for  reconcil- 
ing the  existence  of  evil  with 
optimism,  insufficient,  xvi.  xvii. 

Lavoisier,  iv.  322. 

Law,  his  schemes,  iv.  154,  155. 

Laws  of  Oleron,  the  foundation  of 
the  maritime  jurisprudence  of 
modern  Europe,  said  to  have 
been  framed  by  Richard  I.  of 
England,  i.  364. 
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League  of  the  Rhine,  formed  in 
1247,  i.  268,  269. 

Learning,  writings  of  the  ancients 
preserved  in  monasteries,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  languag< 
preserved  by  the  ritual  of  thi 
church,  but  chiefly  by  the  law 
the  science  of  astronomy  by  the 
disputes  about  easier,  ii.  93,  94 — 
Ireland  an  asylum  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sixth  and  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  95,  96 — Da- 
nish invasions  of  Ireland  season- 
able, 96  —  Charlemagne  how 
excited  to  restore  learning,  100, 
101 — statement  of  ignorance  in 
the  synod  of  Rheims,  101. 

Dawn  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
ii.  101 — Gerbert(pope  Sylvester 
II.)  introduced  their  science 
among  the  Christians,  102 — ano- 
ther communication  through  the 
south  of  Italy.tfi — metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  the  most  attractive  part 
of  their  communications,  this 
well  suited,  103,  104 — scholastic 
theology  probably  sooner  discre 
dited  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  communication, 
105,  106— law  and  medicine 
established  in  Italy,  106 — Roman 
law  resisted  only  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  ib.,  107 — tem- 
porary neglect  of  the  civil  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  the  canon 
law,  107  —  Geometry  received 
by  the  Arabs  chiefly  from  the 
Greeks,  algebra  and  the  decimal 
notation  from  India,  chemistry 
invented  by  themselves,  108 — 
111— how  impelled  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  111. 

Military  songs  of  the  Germans 
collected  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  113 
—poetry  of  France  derived  partly 
from  the  Germans,  partly  from 
the  Arabs,  114 — various  sources 
of  the  romances  of  northern 
France,earliest  specimen  referred  j 


to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 114— 116— British  Arthur 
why  celebrated  in  them,  117 — 
paladins  of  France  why  next,  ro- 
mances reduced  into  prose  in  the 
thirteenth  and  two  succeeding 
centuries,  ib.,  118, — classes  of  ro- 
mances, 1 18,  note—  French  drama 
derived  from  the  northern  provin- 
ces, 118,  119 — literature  derived 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  troubadours 
of  the  south  exclusively  oriental, 
119 — Toulouse  the  principal  seat 
of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours, 
in  what  centuries  they  flourished, 
121 — their  various  subjects,  122 
—  rhyme  adopted,  whence  re- 
ceived, 122—126  —  they  influ- 
enced the  poetry  of  England,  but 
chiefly  that  of  Italy,  126 — de- 
ficient in  genius,  causes  of  this, 
advantage  of  it,  two  other  causes 
co  operated  with  it  to  the  same 
result,  128,  129. 

The  first  poetry  of  the 
Italian  language  composed  in 
Sicily,  ii.  407 — Dante  the  true 
father  of  Italian  poetry,  ib. — 
why  necessary  that  the  vernacular 
poetry  of  modern  Europe  should 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  pro- 
venc,al,  409  —  Dante  declared 
Virgil  his  master  and  model,  but 
also  received  assistance  from  the 
troubadours,  ib. — he  formed  an 
Italian  language  for  himself,  ib. 
— the  circumstances  of  his  life 
suited  to  the  development  of  his 
genius,  410 — Divina  Commedia, 
411 — its  success  and  the  causes, 
412 — Petrarch  important  to  the 
improvement  of  Italian  literature, 
413,  414— his  love  for  Laura, 
415,  416 — his  coronation  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  the 
southern  sovereignty  of  Italy  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning, 
416— influence  of  his  residence 
in  Avignon,  417 — Boccacio  the 
father  of  Italian  prose,  ib.  — 
E  E  2 
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curious  scale  in  the  amorous  at- 
tachments of  the  literary  trium- 
virate of  Italy,  how  adapted,  ib, 

Degeneracy  of  Italian  poetry 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  its 
cause,  ii.  418 — suitableness  of 
the  time  of  the  poetry  of  Pro- 
vence, ib.,  419  —  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  420 — improvisation  be- 
gun, ib. — female  scholarship  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  cause  of 
this,  advantage  of  it,  how  ex- 
tended, 420,  421. 

The  poetry  of  France  almost 
wholly  interrupted  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
causes  of  this,  suited  to  the 
functions  of  France,  ii.  421. 

In  the  language  and  poetry  of 
Spain  no  display  of  excellence 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
a  collection  of  novels  in  prose 
was  published  there  about  the 
same  time  with  the  Decameroneof 
Boccacio,  though  of  a  grave  cha- 
racter, ii.  421,  422— in  Portugal 
the  reign  of  Emmanuel,  which 
began  in  1 495,  produced  the  first 
considerable  poet,  Bernardin  Ri- 
beyro,  his  most  distinguished 
works  eclogues,  probably  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  Sannazario, 
pastoral  composition  the  prevail- 
ing poetry  of  Portugal,  422. 

Chaucer  the  first  English  poet, 
and  almost  the  first  English 
writer,  ii.  423, 424 — he  borrowed 


English  prose,i&.— England  in  this 
particular  distinguished  from 
Italy  and  France,  ib.  427— the  lan- 
guages of  England  and  Scotland 
most  similar  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  426. 

A   new  school  of  philosophy 
necessary  for  western  Europe,  ii. 
427 — revival  of    platonism  how 
effected,  ib.,  428— why  it  did  not 
long  maintain  its  credit,  429. 
Leelawuttee,  see  Beej-gunnit. 
Leghorn  served    in   1481   to   open 
for  the  Florentines  a  trade  with 
Alexandria,  ii.  138,  note. 
Leibnitz,  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
optimism,  xvi. — xviii.  ;  iii.  415. 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  ruined  the  ma- 
ritime power  of  Turkey,  iii.  61. 
Leviathan,  iii.  368,  note. 
Liberties   of  the  Gallican    Church 
necessary  to  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope,  i.    105 — the  papacy   how 
compelled    to  admit  them,  five 
popes    in    the    twelfth    century 
sheltered  themselves  in  France, 
120 — the   first  ordinance   issued 
by  Louis  the  debonnair,  96,  note — 
further  secured  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  Louis  IX.  and  finally 
regulated  by  the  concordat  grant, 
ed  to  Francis  I.,  105. 
Liberties  of    Soprave,   the   funda- 
mental regulations   of  Navarre, 
i.  298. 

Liberum  veto  of  Poland,  iii.  182. 
Limerick,  treaty  of,  iv.  249,  250. 


aid  from  the  languages  of  France \Livonia,  iii.  181,  note. 


and  Italy,  424 — imitated  Boc- 
cacio, ib.  —  why  less  successful 
than  the  Italian  masters  of  poetry, 
425 — respective  adaptation  of  the 
languages  of  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  ib. — poetry  of  England 
almost  a  blank  from  Chaucer  to 
Spenser,  this  a  result  of  the  civil 
wars,  ib.,  426 — the  succession  of 
poetry  maintained  in  Scotland, 
especially  by  Dunbar,  426— Wic- 
liffe  by  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures gave  in  1380,  a  character  to 


Locke,  iii.  417. 

Lombards,  how  prepared  for  Italy, 

i.  49. 

Lope  de  Vega,  iii.  65. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ii.  138,  note.  420. 
Louisiana,  iv.  142. 
Lucas,  doctor,  iv.  272,  273. 
Lusiad,  iii.  68. 
Luther,  importance  of  his   actual 

circumstances,  ii.  469. 

Maaalhaens  in  1520,   passed  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  first  cir- 
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cumnavigation  performed  by  one 
of  his  ships,  ii.  218. 

Magna  Charter,  see  Charter  Great. 

Mahrattas,  iii.  462. 

Malacca,  see  Goa. 

Malherbe,  iv.  20. 

Malta,  iii.  60 ;  order  of,  its  origin, 
i.  18  J,  note. 

Mamelukes  or  Mamlouks,  ii.  382, 
note. 

Manes,  ii.  455,  456. 

Manicheism,  see  Manes. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  completed 
the  union  of  Calmar,  ii.  352, 353. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  ii.  294,  295. 

Mariners*  Compass,  invention  of, 
i.  179,  note. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  iv.  11. 

Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany, 
her  strenuous  and  seasonable 
support  of  the  papacy,  i.  149. 

Matilda,  of  Scotland,  niece  of  Ed- 
gar Atheling,  married  to  Henry 
I.  of  England,  i.  325,  note,  344. 

Maurus,  ambassador  from  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  to  pope  Julius  II., 
ii.  214,  note. 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  iii.  426. 

Medici,  ii.  138,  139,  156,  note,  397, 
note. 

Mendicant  Friars,  then  newly  con- 
stituted, taken  by  pope  Innocent 
III.  under  his  protection,  i.  194. 

Menippean  satire,  iiu  89. 

Methodists,  iv.  206. 

Mexico,  iii.  453—455. 

Michael  Angela,  ii.  444. 

Milan,  rise  and  power  of  the  Vis- 
conti,  ii.  135,  note — origin  of  the 
pretension  of  the  king  of  France 
to  the  duchy,  147,  note. 

Milton,  iii.  369,  370. 

Minorca,  iv.  17,  note. 

Misnah,  a  collection  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions, completed  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  ii.  77, 
note. 

Mogul  dynasty  of  India  favourable 
to  Portugal,  iii.  462. 

empire  of  India,  its  decline, 

iv.  132,  133. 


Moguls,  raised  to  importance  by 
Zingis-khan,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Persia  attacked  by  him  in 
1218,  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad 
suppressed  in  1258,  by  his  grand- 
son Hologon,  Mohammedanism 
embraced  by  their  emperor  in 
1282,i.40—42. 

Mohammed,  rise  and  progress  of 
his  creed,  sound  doctrines  taught 
by  him,  his  religion  compared 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  then 
taught  in  the  east,  how  rendered 
military,  the  world  in  what  pro- 
portion said  to  be  divided  among 
Christians,  Mohammedans  and 
Pagans,  i.  21—27. 

Moldavia,  iii.  469,  470. 

Moliere,  iv.  21,  note. 

Molyneux,  iv.  253. 

Monasticism,  rise  of,  progress  and 
utility  of,  i.  56,  57. 

Monk,  general,  iii.  362,  363. 

Montesquieu,  iv.  178. 

\forgarten,  battle  of,  fought  in 
1315,  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  Swisserland,  ii.  188. 

Moslem  and  Mussulman,  whence 
derived,  in  what  signification,  ii. 
24,  note. 

Mufti  the  chief  of  the  Oulemah,  or 
body  of  the  law  in  Turkey,  ii. 
284,  note. 

Nadir-Shah,  see  KuliJthan. 

Napier,  lord,  iii.  370. 

Navarre,  kingdom  of,  formed  in 
827,  its  independent  spirit,  i. 
297. 

Navigation-act,  iii.  365,  note ;  first 
framed  by  the  Catalans  in  1227, 
ii.  87,  note. 

Necker,  iv.  175—179,  180—183, 
184. 

Netherlands,  why  usefully  ceded  to 
the  empire,  the  cession  how  ba- 
lanced, iv.  79. 

Neutrality,  armed,  see  Armed  Neu- 
trality. 

Newton,  iii.  414,  417. 
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New  For*,  iii.  393. 

Nice,  empire  of,  how  formed,  its 
utility,  ii.  43. 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  iii.  441. 

Nominalists  and  Realists,  the  dis- 
tinction whence  originated,  how 
transferred  to  religion,  ii.  104. 

Nonjurors,  iii.  407,  note. 

Normans,  led  from  Norway,  by 
Rolfr  or  Rollo,  repelled  from 
England  by  Alfred,  settled  in 
France  in  911,  conquered  Eng- 
land in  1066,  i.  325 — contingency 
of  their  establishment  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  this  perfected  in  1080, 
well  adapted  to  the  exigency  of 
the  papacy,  199—202. 

North,  lord,  iv.  242. 

Norway ,  Harold  Harfagre,  first  king 
in  885,  fugitives  from  his  con- 
quests to  Iceland,  Rolfr  or  Rollo 
driven  into  exile  in  896  for  pi- 
racy, poets  of  Norway  from  750 
to  1157,  ii.  353,  354— converted 
to  Christianity  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  by  command 
of  the  king  Olaus  Tryggueson, 
who  had  been  proselyted  in  Eng- 
land, 347,  note  —  united  with 
Denmark  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Haco,  king  of  Nor- 
way, with  a  daughter  of  Valde- 
mar  III.  king  of  Denmark,  357 
— connected  with  Denmark,  from 
the  union  of  Calmar,  composing 
with  it  the  maritime  member  of 
the  northern  system,  iii.  112 
— adhered  to  Denmark  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar, cause  of  this,  ii.  362,  363. 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  concluded  in  1516, 
consequent  to  the  hostilities  of 
the  league  of  Cambrai.  ii.  406. 

Nuremberg,  treaty  of,  iii.  16. 

Nushirvan,  reign  of,  from  531  to 
579,  the  period  of  the  literary 
improvement  and  the  prosperity 
of  Persia,  i.  29. 

Nystadt,  treaty  of,  iv.  7& 


I  Odin,  or  Woden,  ii.  340  note. 

Oleron,  see  Laws  of  Olcron. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  see  Cromwell. 

O'Neal,  earl  of  Tyrone,  iii.  282. 

Optimism  devised  by  Leibnitz,  in 
opposition  to  the  manicheism  of 
Bayle,  how  illustrated  by  a  fic- 
tion, objection  stated  and  refuted 
by  Mallebranche,  a  more  fatal 
objection,  xvi. — xviii. 

Orange  tree  imported  into  Europe, 
by  John  de  Castro,  ii.  212,  note. 

Ottomans,  the  Turks  so  named  from 
Othman,  ii.  366. 

Oulemdh,  ii.  384,  385. 

Painting,  art  of,  revived  in  Florence 
by  Cimabue,  born  in  1240,  im- 
proved by  his  scholar  Giotto, 
perfected  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  ii.  443 — the  an- 
cients probably  surpassed,  445, 
note. 

Palatines  of  Ireland,  iv.  257. 

Papacy,  important  to  the  system 
of  Europe,  i.  53 — 57  —  circum- 
stances favouring  its  formation, 
57,  58 — its  aggrandisement  per- 
mitted by  the  limitation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  60 — 
Gregory  I.  pope  in  590,  the 
founder  of  the  papal  sovereignty, 
62 — his  view  of  its  greatness  im- 
perfect, ib.,  63— its  in  dependence 
asserted  in  maintenance  of  image- 
worship,  64  —  temporal  posses- 
sions acquired  in  755,  by  the 
donation  of  Pepin,  64  —  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  sup- 
pressed in  774  by  Charlemagne, 
66— restoration  of  the  imperial 
dignity  in  favour  of  that  prince, 
126  —  France  however  not  the 
country  to  which  it  should  be 
permanently  attached,  127,  128 
— its  restoration  a  result  of  the 
decline  of  the  Greek  empire,  127. 
The  degraded  character  of  the 
popes  of  the  tenth  century  advan- 
tageous, i.  137— the  pretensions  of 
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the  papacy  supported  by  the 
fabricated  decretals,  148 — sea- 
sonable support  of  Matilda,  mar- 
chioness of  Tuscany,  149 — im- 
pulse given  by  the  temporary 
predominance  of  the  imperial 
power,  151 — Gregory  VII.  pope 
in  1073,  the  champion  of  the 
papacy,  153  —  his  means,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  tran- 
substantiation,  ib.,  154 — extent 
of  his  plans,  155,  156~crusades 
projected,  156 — First  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  a  vernacular  lan- 
guage in  the  service  of  the 
church,  his  maxims,  ib.  — his 
bold  pretensions,  157 — investi- 
tures the  subject  of  contention 
with  the  emperor,  158 — the  em- 
peror excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, the  emperor  overcome, 
the  contest  compromised  in  1122 
by  the  concordat  of  pope  Calix- 
tus  II.,  159. 

The  power  of  the  earlier  Ger- 
man emperors  balanced  by  a 
temporary  restoration  of  that  ol 
the  Greek  empire  in  southern 
Italy,  i.  198  —  this  advantage- 
ously superseded  by  the  Nor 
mans,  ib.  —  struggle  of  the  pa- 
pacy with  the  Normans  and 
its  adjustment,  200 — the  papacy 
seasonably  supported  by  the  cru 
gades,  205  —  prepared  for  this 
by  the  hostilities  of  the  Saracens, 
140,  141— Innocent  III.  pope  in 
1198,  renewed  the  struggle  with 
the  empire,  206 — compared  with 
Gregory  VII.,  ib. — his  efforts 
for  realizing  a  pontifical  empire, 
ib.,  207  —  the  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion of  the  papacy  completed 
by  him,  193,  194  —  adaptation 
of  the  French  monarchy  of 
the  south  of  Italy  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  papacy,  212  —  the 
papacy  withdrawn  from  Italy  :~ 
1305,  174  —  expediency  of 
removal,  193. 


Restored  to  Rome  through  the 
agency  of  Rienzi  in  1376,  ii.  151 
—  155 — its  domestic  dominion 
established  by  pope  Alexander 
VI.,  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  and 
pope  Julius  II.,  155 — alienation 
of  the  papacy  from  France,  ten- 
dency of  this,  156  —  the  great 
schism  begun  in  1378,  continued 
fifty  years,  ii.  464— council  con- 
vened at  Constance  in  1414, 
claimed  the  right  of  reforming 
the  church,  465 — the  council  of 
Basle,  assembled  in  1433,  pro- 
ceeded to  depose  a  pope  and  elect 
another,  consequence  of  this, 
466 — these  councils  wholly  and 
necessarily  unavailing,  i&. — tes- 
timony of  Bellarmine  to  the  ex- 
treme corruption  of  the  church, 
467. 

Parts,  treaty  of,  iv.  225. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  see  Reform 
of  Parliament. 

Pascal,  iv.  171,  note. 

Passive  obedience,  iii.  400,  note. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  pos- 
sessions bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
man see  in  1015,  by  Matilda, 
marchioness  of  Tuscany,  i.  149, 
150 — long  contested,  but  finally 
renounced  in  1278,  by  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  at  which  time  the 
state  of  the  church  acquired  its 
final  extent,  207. 

Paulicians,  their  origin  in  Armenia, 
in  653,  why  so  named,  ii.  456, 
457. 

Pelagius,  ii.  463. 

Pelayo,  the  leader  of  the  resistance 
opposed  in  Asturias  to  the 
Arabs,  i.  296,  297. 

Perfectibility,  opposed  by  Turgot 
and  Condorcet  to  the  optimism 
of  Leibnitz,  referred  by  Con- 
dorcet to  three  objects,  objec- 
tion adduced  by  him,  how  ob- 
viated according  to  him,  how 
according  to  Malthus,  theory  of 
Sadler,  xviii. 
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Persia,  reestablished  by  Ardisheer 
or  Artaxerxes,  in  226,  appears  to 
have  given  occasion  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire,  ad 
vantages  of  the  division,  it  also 
made  preparation  for  the  refine- 
ment of  the  Araos,  i.  28,  29, 
—reign  of  Nushirvan,  from  531, 
to  579,  the  period  of  its  literary 
improvement  and  prosperity,  29 
— reduced  by  the  Arabs  in  651, 
27 — the  learning  of  Persia,  which 
had  been  depressed  by  the  con- 
quest, restored  and  cherished 
from  the  end  of  the  tenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 37 — then  ruined  by  the 
successive  invasions  of  Zingis 
and  Tamerlane,  ib. 

Advantageous  that  its  empire 
should  be  overthrown  by  the 
Moguls,  ii.  371  —  also  that  it 
should  be  re- established,  ib.,  372 
—origin  of  the  mutual  alienation 
of  the  Turks  and  Persians,  373 
— rise  of  the  party  of  Ali,  ib. — 
Ismail  in  1502,  first  of  the  sophis, 
374 — this  why  seasonable,  ib. — 
sect  of  Ali  maintained  by  the 
new  government,  386 — balance 
of  the  two  Mohammedan  govern- 
ments how  far  analogous  to  that 
of  the  political  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, 387 — antecedent  suppres- 
sion of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad 
important,  ib. 

Its  rise  directed  the  enterprises 
of  Turkey  towards  Egypt  and 
Europe,  iii.  475  —  its  highest 
exaltation  from  1585  to  1627, 
strengthened  by  the  casual  ar- 
rival of  the  two  Shirleys,  474. 
475 — thus  enabled  to  withhold 
Turkey  from  embarrassing  the 
other  governments  of  Europe  in 
the  war  of  thirty  years,  ib. — hin- 
dered by  its  decline  from  inter- 
fering with  Turkey  in  the  time  I 
of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  475, 
476. 


Ptru,  iv.  453,  note. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  the  immediate 
instigator  of  the  crusades,  ii. 
32,  33. 

Petrarch,  ii.413— 416. 

Petition  of  right,  iii.  320. 

Philosophers  of  France,  iv.  158, 
159. 

Philosophy  of  History,  see  History. 

Pilpay's  Fables,  or  of  Bidpai,  pro- 
cured from  India  by  Nushirvan, 
i.  29,  note. 

Pisa,  with  Genoa,  having  received 
the  spirit  of  commerce  from  the 
southern  republics,  began  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  to 
assert  independence,  being  con- 
nected with  Tuscany,  as  Genoa 
with  Lombardy,  the  struggle  be- 
tween them  was  the  discipline 
preparing  Genoa  to  be  the  rival 
of  Venice,  i.  182. 

Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  see  Chatham. 
-  William,  iv.  320—322. 

Plague  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
its  origin  and  progress,  computed 
to  have  destroyed  three  fifths  of 
the  population  of  Europe,  its 
probable  influence,  a  subject  for 
the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,  ii. 
434,  note. 

Poetry,  variously  distinguished 
from  prose,  ii.  124. 

Poland. in  different  periods  variously 
related  to  the  general  system, 
ii.  324  —  in  several  particulars 
correspondent  to  Russia,  ib. — 
their  fortunes  variously  contrasted 
325 — Poland  how  far  extended 
in  the  first  period  of  its  history, 
how  bounded  in  the  twelfth 
century,  324,  note  —  causes  of 
the  diversity  of  the  fortunes  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  325 — early 
superiority  of  Russia  in  law  and 
government  explained,  ib. 

Miecislaus  or  Mieszkri,  king 
in^964,  ii.  326 — religion  of  Rome 
received  from  Germany,  its  in- 
fluence, 327 — first  considerable 
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improvement  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Casimir  the  Great,  begun  in 
1333,  ib.— 329  —  protected  by 
Russia,  328 — Casimir  founded 
the  aristocracy,  this  in  harmony 
with  the  general  system,  329— 
the  crown  elective  in  1370,  ib. — 
retained  how  in  one  family  du- 
ring two  centuries,  ib. — influence 
of  a  temporary  connexion  with 
Hungary,  330,  332  —  union  of 
Lithuania  begun  in  1386,  im- 
portant, ib. — Poland  separated 
from  Hungary  by  a  chain  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  332 — all 
circumstances  favourable  to  a 
union  with  Lithuania,  ib. — Li- 
thuania hereby  converted  to 
Christianity,  333 — the  union  im- 
portant in  the  struggle  of  Poland 
with  the  Teutonic  knights,  then 
possessing  Prussia  with  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  ib.  — 
influences  of  the  war  of  Prussia 
on  the  government  of  Poland, 
tending  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
organisation. 334,  335 — second 
union  with  Hungary  in  1440, 
why  expedient,  337 — how  dis- 
solved, 338 — Silesia  alienated 
from  Poland  and  connected  with 
Germany,  ib.  —  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  acquired  by  the  Poles 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  how  important,  ib.  — 
peculiar  function  of  Poland,  339. 
The  reigns  of  Sigismond  I.  and 
II.,  from  1507  to  1572,  the  period 
of  its  greatest  improvement  and 
prosperity,  iii.  104— the  crown 
then  simply  elective,  and  three 
strangers  of  different  countries 
successively  elected,  ib. — the  first 
of  these  served  to  establish  the 
principle  of  open  elections,  the 
second,  a  prince  of  Transylvania, 
protected  Poland  against  the 
Tatars,  the  third,  a  prince  of 
Sweden,  connected  Poland  with 
that  country,  by  succeeding  to 


the  crown  of  the  latter,  105,  106 
— the  result  of  the  union  with 
Sweden,  was  that  the  two  coun- 
tries took  opposite  sides  in  the 
war  of  thirty  years,  106 — the. 
assistance  of  Poland  important 
to  the  emperor  in  the  earlier  part 
of  that  war,  107 — Poland  the 
predominant  power  of  the  north 
until  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  1660, 
transferred  the  ascendency  to 
Sweden,  181 — the  libervm  veto  at 
this  time  introduced,  182 — even 
however  in  1683,  the  government 
strong  enough  to  rescue  Vienna 
from  the  Turks  under  Sobieski, 
476 — this  leader  how  hindered 
from  giving  stability  to  the  go- 
vernment, 477  —  the  history  of 
Poland  from  this  time  a  series  of 
civil  dissension  and  of  successive 
partitions  by  the  neighbouring 
powers,  ib. 

The  reformation  favourably 
received  in  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mond II.,  iii.  107 — checked  by 
the  change  to  sovereigns  simply 
elective,  as  this  introduced  Ro- 
man Catholic  princes,  especially 
Sigismond  III.,  108  —  general 
freedom  of  religion  ordained,  ib. 
— inference  from  the  fate  of  the 
reformation  in  Poland,  109  — 
Racow  the  metropolis  of  the 
Unitarians,  ib. 

United  with  Saxony  in  1696, 
duration  of  the  union  seventy 
years,  its  influence  in  favouring 
the  rise  of  Prussia,  in  favouring 
the  ascendency  of  Russia  in  Po- 
land, iv.  64 — political  corruption 
of  Poland,  65 — the  first  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772,  104,  125,  126 
—the  second  in  1793,  131. 

Polignac,  Madame  de*  iv.  181. 

Politianus  Angelus,  ii.  418,  note. 

Portugal,  extent  of,  i.  304,  note — 
commencement  of  its  monarchy 
in  1139,  its  capital  successively 
Guimarens,  Coimbra,  and,  from 
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1384,  Lisbon,  300 — its  sovereigns 
men  of  ability,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sancho  II.,  which  servec 
to  establish  the  papal  ascend- 
ency, this  in  1289  settled  by  a 
concordat,  ib.,  301. 

Portugal  had  through  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  one  excep- 
tion, a  series  of  the  wisest  and 
ablest  sovereigns,    ii.   204 — that 
exception,  Ferdinand,  served  to 
establish  the  distinctness  of  Cas- 
tile and  Portugal,  ib. — Portugal 
adapted  to  enterprises  of  mari- 
time discovery,  210,  211 — these 
commenced  in  1410,  211 — most 
unpopular,  ib.  note.     The   Por- 
tuguese not  uninformed   on  the 
subject,  210 — Prince   Henry  the 
patron,  ib. — Cape  of  Good  Hope 
passed  in  1484,  212— India  dis- 1 
covered  in  1498,  ib. — foundation! 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
India  laid  in  1508,  ib. — wisdon 
and  justice  of  Albuquerque  th 
founder,  ib.,  note. — two  capitals 
Goa  and    Malacca,  ib. — import 
ance  of   the  Portuguese   enter 
prise,   213,   214 — way  preparec 
by  Tamerlane,    215 — necessary 
that  the  Portuguese  should  pre- 
cede the  Dutch,  ib. — Brazil  ac- 
cidentally  discovered    in    1500 
218 — newly  discovered  countries 
divided  by   the    pope    between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  220,  note. 

Completed  its  Indian  empire, 
and  then  disposed  itself  to  sub- 
mit to  a  union  with  Spain,  iii. 
40,  41  —  the  pretension  of  the 
duke  of  Braganza  both  facilitated 


the  union,  and  made  preparation 
for  its  dissolution,  42,  43 — the 
latter  event  not  less  than  the 
former  favoured  by  circumstan- 
ces, 157,  158 — influence  of  the 
union  in  affording  to  the  Dutch 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  in  India,  158 


— the  union  how  far  analogous 
to  the   league  of  Cambrai,  how 
far  to  the  union  of  Calmar,  ib., 
159 — Portugal    debased  by  the 
Inquisition,    63 — its  first  distin- 
guished poet  Bernardo  Ribeyro, 
he  probably  imitated   the  Italian 
Sannazzaro,  excelled   chiefly  in 
pastoral  poetry,  this  became  the 
favourite  poetry  of  Portugal  even 
more  than  of  Spain,  Camoens  a 
splendid  exception,  67,  68. 
Poynings'  law,  iii.  281,  note. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  ordinance  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  for  securing 
the    liberties    of   the    Gallican 
church,  i.  Ill,  note, 
^redispositions,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be 
presumed,  if  God  be  understood 
to  have  willed  the  improvement 
of  human  society,  i.  1,  2. 
Predisvositions  to  the  Reformation, 

ii.  467,  468. 

Press,  freedom  of,  iii.  380,  note. 
Priestley,  doctor,  iv.  332. 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,  a  chief 
elected  by  the  Jews  who  had 
remained  in  Persia  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  probably 
reinforced  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  two  tribes, 
which  had  returned  ;  he  resided, 
in  Babylon,  while  a  patriarch  re- 
sided at  Tiberias;  in  1039,  a 
violent  persecution  suppressed 
both  establishments,  and  another 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century  completed  their 
ruin,  ii.  76,  77. 


Printing,  art  of,  ii.  447 — its  influ- 
ence contrasted  to  that  of  gun- 
powder, 449. 

Protestants,  why  so  denominated, 
iii.  316,  note. 

Prussia,  a  kingdom  in  1701,  iv.  10 
—  three  successive  sovereigns 
bore  several  parts  in  its  advance  • 
ment,86,  87— a  well  adapted  in- 
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strument  of  disorganisation,  99 — 
Dl —military  conscription  begun, 
102,  103 — maritime  aggression 
of  Frederick  II.,  103 — this  prince 
saved  by  the  seasonable  death  of 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  ib, — provi- 
sion made  for  further  spoliation, 
104,  105. 

Puffendorf,  iii.  203. 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  iv.  72. 

Quakers,  iii.  345,  note. 

Quencl  Paschartus,  iii.  447,  note. 

Quesney,  see  Economists. 

Racine,  iv.  21. 

Racow,  iii.  109. 

Raffaelle,  ii.  444. 

Rationalism  of  Germany,  iv.  100, 
101. 

Reformation,  not  practicable  by  the 
church  itself,  ii.  467 — acknow- 
ledged by  Bellarmine  to  be  ne- 
cessary, ib. — three  distinct  move- 
ments in  the  German  territories, 
160,  161  —  their  respective  in- 
fluences, ib.  See  Germany  and 
Swisserland. 

Reform  of  Parliament^  iii.  357, 
note. 

Regium  Donum,  iii.  308,  note. 

Rembrandt,  iii.  201. 

Remonstrance,  Irish,  iii.  392. 

Reviews,  see  Sallo. 

Rhyme^  various  opinions  concern- 
ing its  origin,  probably  a  general 
contrivance,  except  in  certain 
specified  cases,  ii.  122,  126. 

Ribeyro,  Bemardin,  ii.  422. 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  iii.  421—426. 

Rtenzi,  Nicholas  Gabrini,  an  agita- 
tor at  Rome,  mainly  instrumen- 
tal to  the  restoration  of  the  pa- 


the  accession  of  the  Austrian 
family  to  the  imperial  dignity,  i. 
273,  278. 

Rolfr  or  Rollo,  leader  of  the  Nor- 
mans into  France,  ii.  343,  note, 
354. 

Romance,  the  earlier  poetry  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  France  as 
divided  by  the  Loire,  derived 
partly  from  classical  antiquity, 
partly  from  the  northern  scalds, 
partly  from  the  Arabs,  the  ear- 
liest  specimen  being  referred  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, subsequently  reduced  into 
prose,  ii.  114 — 116. 

Romance-Language,  originally  com- 
prehended the  two  dialects  of 
northern  and  southern  France, 
as  modifications  of  the  Roman  or 
Latin  tongue,  afterwards  limited 
to  the  northern,  the  southern 
having  acquired  the  name  Pro- 
vencal, the  former  gradually  im- 
proved into  the  modern  French, 
ii.  114,  note. 

Rome,  fitted  by  its  locality  for  its 
high  fortune,  i.  43 — testimony  of 
a  pope  to  the  importance  of  this 
locality  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  44,  note — difficulty  ex. 
perienced  by  the  popes  in  estab- 
lishing their  domestic  sovereignty, 
173 — the  government,  after  some 
fluctuation,  was,  in  1207,  vested 
in  a  single  senator,  207,  note. 

Subjected  for  the  first  time  to 
the  dominion  of  the  papacy  by 
pope  Eugenius  IV.  elected  in 
1431,  the  edict  of  Romagna  and 
other  dependencies  of  the  Roman 
see  recovered  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
i.  173,  174;  ii.  156. 


pacy   from   Avignon,  ii.   151  — IRosicrucians,    a  fanciful    sect    of 
155.  I     chemists,  its  origin,  ii.  113,  note. 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a  chieftain !  Round   Towers  of  Ireland,  ii.  98, 
of  Swisserland,  elected  emperor!     note 
in  1273,  his  advancement  event.  \ Rubens^  lii.  201. 
ually  gave  occasion  to  the  inde- '  Russia,  the  principal  member  of  a 
pendence  of  Swisserland,  and  to'     northern  system,  ii.  305,306 — 
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this  system  embraced  two  classes 
of  original  population,  advantage  [ 
of  this  arrangement,  diversities 
of  local  position  suited  to  the 
functions  of  the  members,  306, 
307 — Slavians  less  warlike  than 
the  German  tribes,  this  advan- 
tageous, 307,  308 — Russia  com- 
mercial, 308— Kiof  built  in  430, 
early  aggrandised  by  commerce 
together  with  Novgorod,  the 
latter  yet  more,  308 — Rurik  king 
of  Novgorod  in  864, 310— -growth 
and  prosperity  of  Russia  to  the 
death  of  Vladimir  I.  in  1015 
except  during  seven  years,  ad- 
vantage of  the  interruption,  ib., 
312 — early  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Greek  church 
and  its  establishment  in  the  reign 
of  Vladimir,  312,  313— refinement 
in  the  same  reign,  and  political 
importance  of  the  government, 
308,  309— priests  how  obtained 
by  Vladimir,  and  why,  314. 

Decay  of  Russia  from  1015, 
the  result  of  dissensions  conse- 
quent on  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  appanages  for  the 
reigning  family,  ii.  314 — Russia, 
except  Novgorod,  conquered  by 
the  Tatars  in  1243,  the  exception 
important,  315 — curious  example 
of  the  influence  of  contingent 
causes,  316  —  barbarism  of  the 
Tatars,  317,  note — their  dominion 
gradually  undermined,  as  the 
independence  of  the  Russians 
had  been,  319— Moscow  seat  of 
government,  311,  312,319— ruin 
of  the  Tatarian  domination  ac- 
celerated by  Tamerlane  in  1395, 
319 — completed  by  Ivan  III.  in 
1462,  greatness  of  this  prince, 
322 — Tatarian  domination  bene- 
ficial, 321,  322— analogy  of  the 
early  history  of  Russia  to  that 
of  the  southern  and  principal 
system,  distinction  between  them, 
how  explained,  320,  321. 


Ivan  IV.  the  prototype  of  Peter 
I.,  iii.  96 — 98 — Siberia  accident- 
ally discovered,  and  a  maritime 
communication  opened  by  the 
English  with  Archangel,  98 — 
progressive  improvement  con- 
tinued to  1605,  99— Elizabeth 
of  England  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia,  z6. — the  metro- 
politan of  Russia  constituted  a 
patriarch  about  1588,  99,  100— 
improvement  progressive  to  the 
death  of  Boris  in  1605,  101,  103, 
106 — subsequent  distractions  of 
Russia  important  to  the  interest 
of  Poland,  107 — improvement  of 
Russia  progressive  again  from 
the  peace  of  Oliva,  183,  184— 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Baltic 
ceded  to  the  Swedes,  this  gave 
occasion  to  the  efforts  of  Peter 
I.,  183. 

Efforts  of  Peter  I.  for  the  im- 
provement of  Russia,  iv.  68 — cha- 
racter of  Peter  how  developed, 
69,  70 — utility  of  the  travels  of 
Peter,  71 — strelitzes  suppressed, 
but  their  spirit  revived  in  the 
guards, 73,note— Peter's  measures 
of  improvement, 73 — patriarchate 
suppressed,  74  —  character  of 
Peter  suited  to  the  condition  of 
Russia,  ib.,  75— Russia, with  three 
brief  interruptions,  governed  by 
females  during  seventy-one  years, 
116  —  preparation  for  this  how 
made,  ib. — inertness  of  the  go- 
vernment advantageous,  ib. — 118 
— the  people  how  reconciled  to 
female  government,  and  ultima- 
tely to  the  succession  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  J 18 — 120 — extraordinary 
character  of  the  empire,  120 — 
Catherine  II.,121, 122 — influence 
of  the  long  succession  of  female 
sovereigns,  122,  123  —  internal 
government  of  Catherine  II. 
beneficial,  her  foreign  policy  in- 
trusive and  disturbing,  123,  125 
— the  partition  of  Poland  a  vio- 
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lation  of  the  treaties  of  Oliva  and 
Nystadt,  125,  126— advantages 
gained  by  a  war  with  Turkey, 
126,127— armed  neutrality  headed 
by  the  empress,  128 — its  influ- 
ence fatal  to  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope, 129  —  Russian  armament 
of  Pitt  how  far  frustrated,  130 
— second  partition  of  Poland, 
131. 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  iv.  43. 

Sacheverell,  doctor,  iv.  57,  note. 

Saladin  or  Saldh  tideen^  sultan  of 
Egypt,  suppressed  the  caliphate 
of  that  country,  his  history,  ii. 
38,  39. 

Salerno,  detached  in  851  from  the 
principality  of  Benevento — the 
earliest  school  of  medicine 
among  Christians  established 
there,  its  medical  science  re- 
ceived from  the  Arabs,  i.  198, 
199. 

Salic  law  of  France,  its  origin,  ii. 
226,  227. 

Sallo,  the  first  reviewer,  iv.  22. 

Saracens,  a  name  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin given  to  the  Arabs,  i.  199. 

Saxons,  see  England  and  France — 
instance  of  their  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, i.  314,  note — Saxon 
period  of  the  English  government 
how  instrumental  to  its  improve- 
ment, 321,  328. 

Scalds,  the  bards  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, sent  from  Ireland  to  Ice- 
land, and  thence  to  the  continent, 
ii.  97,  341,  note. 

Scotland,  alienated  from  England 
and  thrown  into  a  connexion 
with  France  by  the  hostility  of 
Edward  I.,  influence  of  these 
results,  i.  389. 

Originally  occupied  by  the 
Caledonians  or  Picts,  the  Scoti 
€miprated  from  Ireland  in  503, 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  king  of  the 
Scoti  in  843,  iii.  244— William 
Rufus  of  England  in  1097  placed 


on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
Edgar  nephew  of  the  Saxon 
Edgar  Atheling,  hence  the  intro- 
duction of  Saxon  manners  and 
improvements,  245,  246 — Canon 
and  civil  law  established  in  Scot- 
land, 246,  note  —  first  alliance 
with  France  in  1168,  why  con- 
cluded, 247 — the  sovereignty  in 
1 174  delivered  up  to  Henry  II., 
renounced  for  a  sum  of  money 
by  Richard  I.,  *&.— competition 
for  the  throne  in  1290,  248— 
Edward  I.,  to  whom  the  claims 
of  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol 
were  referred,  decided  in  favour 
of  Baliol,  who  in  return  swore 
fealty  to  him,  ib. — Baliol  driven 
to  connect  himself  with  France, 
and  then  to  resign  his  crown  to 
Edward,  249 — Edward  Baliol, 
son  of  John,  again  surrendered 
the  independence  of  his  country 
to  Edward  III.,  i*. — Scotland 
hence  alienated  from  England, 
this  beneficial,  ib.t  250. 

Scotland  how  far  prepared  for 
incorporation  with  England,  iii. 
250 — influences  of  its  peculiari- 
ties, 251 — 253— the  Scots  driven 
by  the  impetuosity  of  Henry  VIII. 
into  a  connexion  with  France, 
its  influence,  253,  254 — the  re- 
formation early  introduced,  256, 
257 — the  queen-regent  how  dis- 
posed during  the  reign  of  Mary 
of  England  to  conciliate  the  pro- 
testants,  advantage  of  this,  258 
— Mary  of  Scotland  instrumental 
in  confirming  the  reformation, 
259,  260— the  troubles  which 
followed  her  deposition  and  the 
minority  of  her  son  favourable 
to  it,  261 — James  why  educated 
a  protestant,*6. — the  reformation 
regulated  by  Knox,  presbyteiian- 
ism  established  in  1592,  262,  263 
— this  fitted  to  act  upon  England, 
265.  266 — first  national  covenant 
in  1588, 266 — important  that  the 
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two  crowns   should   be   at  this 
time  united,  267. 

The  Scotish  parliament  favour- 
able to  the  arbitrary  pretensions 
of  James,  iii.  305 — episcopacy 
in  a  considerable  degree  restored, 
and  a  conformity  in  five  articles 
to  the  English  worship,  influence 
of  these  changes,  306 — efforts  of 
Charles  I.  to  effect  a  complete 
conformity  and  their  influence, 
324,  325— the  war  of  Germany 
a  military  school  for  the  Scots, 
324 — irritation  completed  by  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  lord 
Balmerino,  and  encouraged  by 
his  pardon,  ib.,  325 — institution 
of  the  tables,  326— covenant  how 
different  from  the  former,  ib. — 
presbyterianism  re-established 
and  preparations  for  defence, 
328 — the  Scots  how  induced  to 
enter  England,  ib. — Westminster 
confession  the  standard  of  their 
church,  347 — design  of  rendering 
Scotland  instrumental  to  the  en- 
slavement of  England,  favoured 
by  the  Scotish  parliament,  iv 
386 — the  Scots  how  alienated 
from  the  government,  especially 
from  James  II.,  387,  388— origin 
of  the  Scotish  entails,  405  — 
James  II.  why  pronounced  to 
have  forfeited  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, 407. 

Sculpture,  art  of,  ii.  442. 

Scutage,  a  pecuniary  commutation 
for  feudal  service  in  war,  intro- 
duced by  Henry  II.  of  England 
how  occasioned,  its  importance, 
i.  354,  355. 

Secret  Tribunal  of  Westphalia 
instituted  by  Charlemagne  for 
completing  the  reduction  of  the 
Saxons,  subsisted  at  least  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, accommodated  to  the  coun- 
try, i.  89,  note,  216,  note. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  iii.  347. 

Sempach,  battle  of,  terminated  the 
struggle  of  the  Swiss  league  with 


the  nobles,  act  of  distinguished 
heroism,  ii.  192. 

Senator  of  Rome,  see  Rome. 

Servetus,  iii.  26,  note. 

Shakespeare,  iii.  229,  note. 

Sherley,  Sir  Anthony,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert, iii.  474. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  a  massacre  in 
Sicily,  so  named  as  having  com- 
menced at  the  vesper  service,  at 
which  an  insult  was  offered  to  a 
young  woman  of  Palermo,  i. 
210,  See  Sicily. 

Sicily,  invaded  from  Africa  in  827, 
by  the  Arabs,  who  in  833  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  Italy,  influences 
of  these  ravages,  i.  197 — con- 
quest of  Sicily  nearly  completed 
in  851,  ib. — Normans  in  Italy 
about  1002.  199— investiture  re- 
ceived by  their  chief  from  the 
pope  in  1059,  the  friendship  of 
the  Normans  just  then  important 
to  him,  201  —  their  conquests 
how  facilitated,  ib.,  202 — their 
establishment  in  the  two  Sicilies 
completed  in  1080,  this  well  ac- 
commodated in  time  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  papacy,  202 — their 
valour  diverted  to  Palestine,  204 
— the  Norman  dynasty  begun  in 
1130,  terminated  in  1194,  by  the 
succession  of  Henry  VI.  of  Ger- 
many, 205 — importance  of  his 
claim  of  succession  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  cities  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  ib. — Charles 
duke  of  Anjou,  established  on 
the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies,  in 
1266,  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
with  Germany,  209 — the  island 
of  Sicily  separated  in  1282,  by 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  this  advan- 
tageous, 210,  212  — Peter  of 
Aragon,  king  of  Sicily,  208— the 
arrangement  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  Italy  and  to  the 
papacy,  212 — Italian  poetry  be- 
gun in  Sicily,  ib. 

Important    that    the    Spanish 
should  prevail  over  the  French 
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connexion  of  Naples,  thi 
effected  by  personal  and  con- 
tingent causes,  ii.  141,  142. 
156 — French  Neapolitan  princes 
succeeded  in  1442  by  a  Spanish 
dynasty  from  Sicily,  Naples  in 
1503  united  permanently  with 
Sicily  and  Aragon,  this  advan- 
tageous, 156  —  interests  of  the 
papacy  and  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom the  only  Italian  interests, 
which  continued  to  influence  in 
any  considerable  degree  the 
combinations  of  Europe,  157. 

Sidney,  see  Algernon  Sidney. 

Slave-trade,  prohibited  in  Sweden 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  ii.  355. 

S/cvians,  variously  distinguished 
from  the  tribes  of  Germans,  ad- 
vantage of  this,  i.  17,  18. 

Sluggard  Kings,  the  degenerate 
monarchs  of  the  first  race  of 
France,  i.  79. 

Smalkalde,  league  of,  iii.  16. 

Sobieski,  iv.  60,  62. 

Socinianism,  iii.  30. 

Sooffeism,  iii.  465,  note. 

Sophi,  origin  of  this  title,  ii.  374, 
note. 

Sorbonne,  iii.  71,  note. 

SouJfeeS)  a  sect  of  philosophical 
deists  among  Mohammedans, 
ii.  386. 

South  Sea  Company,  iv.  196—198. 

Spain,  extent  of  the  peninsula, 
adaptation  of  its  position  and 
confirmation,  i.  281,  282 — in- 
vaded in  409  by  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  282, 
283  —  Euric,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths of  France,  founded  in  471, 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain, 
his  reign,  the  epoch  of  its  legis- 
lation, 284— the  little  kingdom 
of  Clovis  saved  from  his  power 
by  personal  contingencies,  285 — 
influence  of  the  Arianism  of  the 
Goths  of  Spain,  286  —  the  go- 
vernment orthodox  iu  587,  in 


consequence  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Suevi,  287— the  church  of 
Spain  long  independent  of  the 
papacy,  ib.,  note. 

Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain 
overthrown  by  the  Arabs  in  711, 
how  prepared  for  this,  i.  289  — 
contingencies  favouring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Arabs,  ib.,  290 — 
Spanish  caliphate  established  at 
Cordova  in  756,  how  occasioned, 
advantage  of  it,  expired  in  1031, 
290 — this  the  grand  period  of 
Mohammedan  refinement  in 
Spain,  instance  of  the  love  of 
learning,  294,  295— two  Moorish 
dynasties  appear  to  have  operated 
successively  as  a  maintaining 
power,  293,  294— the  Arabs  in 
1238  established  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  improved  state  of  the 
arts  and  of  science,  295,  296. 

Pelayo  in  718,  began  in  As- 
turias  the  Christian  monarchy  of 
Spain,  favoured  by  the  diversion 
of  the  Arabs  to  France,  i.  296, 
297 — two  distinct  origins  of  a 
Christian  kingdom,  Navarre  be- 
coming independent  in  827,  297, 
298  —  independent  spirit  of 
Navarre,  whence  derived,  298 — 
Aragon  detached  from  it  in 
1035,  inherited  this  spirit,  299— 
advantage  of  the  twofold  origin, 
297,  298— the  kingdom  founded 
by  Pelayo,  at  length  the  kingdom 
of  Castile,  from  which  in  1 1 39 
Portugal  was  detached,  298,  299 
— function  of  Castile,  299  — 
Portugal  governed  by  able  and 
active  princes,  except  Sancho 
II.,  whose  reign  gave  to  the  pope 
in  1289,  an  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing his  supremacy,  300, 
301 — function  of  Portugal  in 
this  period.  301  —  function  of 
Navarre,  302  —  its  distinctness 
from  Castile,  how  maintained, 
how  beneficial,  ib.,  303  — sue- 
cessive  functions  of  Aragon,  how 
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it  became  maritime,  303,  304 — 
general  view  of  the  development 
of  Spain,  304. 

Necessary  for  giving  to  the 
church  of  Rome  a  new  and 
powerful  support,  how  prepared 
lor  this,  ii.  199,  200—207,  208— 
distraction  and  imbecility  of  Cas- 
tile beneficial,  200,  201—206— 
marriage  of  Isabella  and  union 
of  Castile  and  Aragon  in  1479, 
this  union  seasonable,  205  — 
Navarre  acquired  in  1490,  the 
acquisition  seasonable,  207  — 
Granada  conquered  in  1492,  ad 
vantage  of  the  long  postponement 
of  this  event,  how  caused,  200, 
201 — Granada  predisposed  to  its 
ruin,  206 — final  reduction  of  the 
Mohammedans  important,  201, 
202 — inheritances  bequeathed  in 
1516  to  Charles,  afterwards  em- 
peror, 208 — combination  of  cir- 
cumstances favouring  the  suc- 
cession of  a  German  prince  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  ib. 

The  discovery  of  Columbus 
necessary  to  the  importance  of 
that  of  Vasque  deGama,ii.216 — 
object  of  Columbus,  ib. — his  dis- 
appointment beneficial,  ib. — his 
enterprise  facilitated  by  the  re- 
cent invention  of  the  astrolabe, 
its  origin,  ib. — errors  affording 
useful  encouragement  to  the  two 
great  enterprises,  217 — first  dis- 
covery of  Columbus  in  1492,  ib. 
— why  belonging  to  Spain,  218,  j 
219 — strait  of  Magalhaens,  dis- 
covered in  1520,  first  circumna- 
vigation of  the  earth,  Magal- 
haens how  driven  into  the  service 
of  Spain,  218,  219  — Moluccas 
thus  acquired  by  Spain,  220. 

Cortes  of  Castile  suppressed 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  cortes 
of  Aragon  by  Philip  II.,  iii.  38 — 
40  —  marriage  of  Philip  with 
Mary  of  England  and  its  conse- 
quences, 40  —  advantage  of  the 


separation  of  Spain  from  Ger- 
many, the  alienation  consequent 
on  it,  43 — Philip  still  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Europe,  ib. — 
the  two  sets  of  movements  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  essen- 
tially distinct  and  relating  to 
successive  periods  of  general  po- 
licy, 37,  38  —  44  —  bigotry  of 
Philip  important,  its  origin,  44 — 
dispute  between  the  Roman  and 
Spanish  liturgy  how  decided,  45, 
note — inquisition  when  and  why 
established  in  Spain,  its  jurisdic- 
tion much  aggravated,  45,  46— 
the  reformation  suppressed  in 
1570,  influence  of  this  measure, 
46. 

Spain  especially  fitted  for  ex- 
citing the  maritime  energies  of 
Europe,  iii.  46,  47— the  process 
not  single,  47 — the  Dutch  how 
prepared  for  independence,  ib. — 
Philip  adverse  to  them,  his  mea. 
sures  of  coercion,  48— his  atten. 
tion  how  withdrawn  from  them, 
57 — maritime  energies  of  Eng- 
land excited  by  the  armada,  59, 60 
— a  mortal  wound  seasonably  in- 
flicted on  the  maritime  power  of 
Turkey  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
61. 

Two  causes  of  the  decay  of 
Spain,  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  expenses  of  a 
war  with  France,  iii.  61,62 — ruin 
of  Spain,  62,  63—163,  164— 
compared  with  the  antecedent 
decline  of  Italy,  extreme  moral 
depravation  in  1680,  analogies 
favouring  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
hausted nations,  164 — 166  — 
modern  literature  of  Spain  how 
retarded,  hence  a  theatre  truly 
national,  63  —  poetry  of  Spain 
changed  and  improved  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
63—65 — generally  pastoral,  but 
comprehending  thirty  -  six  epic 
poems,  these  rather  rhymed  his- 
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lories,  G5 — Lope  de  Vega,  con- 
temporary with  Shakespear,  the 
founder  of  the  dramatic  literature 
of  Spain,  Calderon  the  principa 
writer,  ib.  —  this  how  defective 
66 — Cervantes  born  thirteen  years 
before  Lope  de  Vega,  ib. — litera- 
ture of  Spain  sunk  with  Philip 
IV.  in  1665,  ib. — previously  cor- 
rupted by  bad  taste,  Spain  and 
Italy  in  this  respect  influencing 
each  other,  67. 

How  attached  to  France,  iv. 
93 — family -com pact,  its  conse. 
quences,  ib.  —  advantageously 
postponed,  94,  95. 

Spenser,  iii.  229,  note. 

Star-chamber,  iii.  331,  332,  note. 

States  General  of  France,  first  con- 
vened in  1303,  how  occasioned, 
i.  115,116. 

Stauffacher  Warner,  see  Arnold  of 
Underwalden. 

Steam-engine,  iv.  335,  336. 

Strelitz,  iii.  97  ;  iv.  73. 

Sufvi,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vandals  and  Alani,  invaded 
Spain,  but  remained  there  when 
the  others,  in  429,  passed  into 
Africa,  being  invited  by  the 
imperial  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince, i.  282,  283  — they  em- 
braced the  faith  of  Rome,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  Goths, 
afterwards  established  in  Spain, 
285,  287. 

Sultan  or  Solthan,  signifying  lord, 
a  title  first  chosen  for  Mahmood 
of  Ghizni,  who  reigned  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  ii. 
30,  note— conferred  on  Bajazet 
by  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  380, 
note. 

Sweden  precluded  by  situation  and 
circumstances  from  early  con- 
nexion with  other  than  the  adja- 
cent countries,  ii.  354 — kingdom 
of  the  Goths  united  to  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, ib. — still  separated  from  the, 
VOL.  IV. 


Sound,  ib. — golden  age  of  Swe- 
den from  1054  to  1138,  348— 
354 — how  correspondent  to  the 
decline  of  Denmark,  348 — con- 
tention succeeding,  yet  still  an 
improving  period,  354 — Magnus 
king  in  1279,  his  reign  and  ihe 
minority  of  his  son,  ending  in 
1303,  the  period  of  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  Sweden,  the  improve- 
ment introduced  from  Holstein 
by  the  marriage  of  Magnus, 
355  —  preparation  from  this 
time  appears  to  have  been  made 
for  subjecting  Sweden  to  the 
union  of  Calmar  by  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  government,  and 
especially  by  the  tyranny  of  Al- 
bert, the  last  king  before  the 
union,  355,  356  —  accession  of 
Sweden  to  the  union  compulsory, 
357 — influence  of  the  union  upon 
Sweden,  358,359— Sweden  more 
fitted  than  Denmark  to  act  in 
later  ages  on  the  two  neighbour- 
ing empires,  359,  360 — predis- 
posing causes  of  the  separation 
of  Sweden  from  the  union,  360 — 
influence  of  personal  characters, 
361 — Gustavus  Vasa  urged  by 
private  wrongs,  ib. — how  enabled 
to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther into  Sweden,  362,  note — 
combination  formed  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union  of  Calmar  in 
1524,  363. 

Sweden  trained  for  the  war  of 
Germany  by  warfare  almost  un- 
interrupted from  1555,  iii.  120 — 
united  with  Poland  from  1592 
to  1604,  influence  of  the  union, 
121,  122 — projected  connexion 
with  Russia  how  frustrated,  123, 
124 — war  with  Poland  prepara- 
tory to  the  German  war,  1 74 — a 
war  with  Russia,  consequent  on 
it,  gave  to  Sweden  in  1617,  the 
provinces  by  which  Russia  com- 
municated with  the  Baltic,  and 
P  F 
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so  prepared  for  the  struggle  with 
Peter  I.  of  that  country,  124— 
motives  for  interposing  in  the 
German  war,  174 — Sweden  how 
prepared  for  its  subsequent  strug 
gle  with  Russia,  1 84. 

The  earlier  years  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  distinguished  by  the 
best  regulations,  of  the  govern, 
ment,  iii.  124,  125 — Sweden  how 
introduced  into  the  German  war, 
this  a  matter  of  difficulty,  167, 
168 — death  of  Gustavus  season- 
able, 175,  176 — succession  of 
Christina  advantageous,  her  pa- 
tronage of  learning,  176,  177 — 
Christina  compared  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  177,  178— ad 
vantageous  that  she  renounced 
the  protestant  religion,  178  — 
war  why  commenced  against 
Poland,  179, 180— peace  of  Oliv 
in  1660,  ascendency  transferred 
from  Poland  to  Sweden,  peace 
of  Oliva  compared  with  that  oJ 
Westphalia,  180—182—  Sweden 
by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen, 
concluded  in  the  same  year,  at- 
tained its  full  dimensions,  172. 

The  government  how  rendered 
absolute,  iv.  66,  67 — preparation 
for  Charles  XII.  by  financial  ar- 
rangements, 67 —  different  cha- 
racters of  the  governments  ol 
Denmark  and  Sweden  respec- 
tively accommodated  to  them,  ib. 
68— enterprises  of  Charles  XII. 
how  begun,  68 — his  Russian  war 
the  school  of  Russia,  ib. — Charles 
XII.  emulous  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  71,  note — well  suited  to 
the  function  of  disciplining  Rus- 
sia, 71,  72 — how  hindered  from 
overpowering  Russia,  72 — treaty 
of  Nystadt  and  its  consequences, 
•  73— death  of  Charles  XII.  sea- 
sonable, 75 — subsequent  condi- 
tion of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
114. 
Swift,  dean,  iv.  265. 


Swisserland,  geographical  peculiari- 
ties, extent  and  population,  ii. 
177 — its  influences  on  the  system 
of  Europe,  178,  179 — important 
that  the  whole  should  not  em- 
brace the  reformed  religion,  179 
— cantons  how  divided  in  this 
respect,  180,  note — various  ad- 
justment in  regard  to  religion 
and  to  civil  liberty,  181,  182. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Adol- 
phus favourable  to  its  prosperi- 
ty, ii.  185 — dread  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  successor  Albert,  gave  the 
first  impulse  of  independence,*^. 
186 — confederacy  begun  by  three 
cantons  in  1307,  186 — assassina- 
tion of  Albert  and  its  conse- 
quences favourable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Swisserland,  187 — 
combination  of  various  circum- 
stances assisting  the  confederacy, 
ib.  188— Lucerne  added  in  1332, 
188,  189— the  three  forest  can- 
tons influential,  189 —  Lucerne 
why  important,  ib. — Zuric  and 
Berne  added,  with  Claris  and 
Zug,  the  two  former  the  most 
important  members,  ib.  190  — 
confederacy  confirmed  by  the 
war  of  the  nobles,  begun  in  1386, 
and  ended  after  three  years  by 
the  battle  of  Sempach,  190—192 
— heroic  act  of  self-devotement, 
192,  note — acquisition  of  depen- 
dencies necessary,  192 — civil  war 
of  1440  served  to  establish  two 
important  principles  of  the  league, 
193  —  Swisserland  how  then 
protected  from  the  interference 
of  the  emperor,  ib. — military  in- 
fluence of  the  example  of  the 
cantons  how  propagated,  194 — 
the  practice  of  serving  as  mer- 
cenaries whence  begun,  ib.  — 
Friberg  and  Soleure  added  under 
limitation,  1 95 — independence  of 
the  confederacy  virtually  acknow- 
ledged by  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, in  1500,  ib.  196— Helvetic 
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system  completed  in  1513,  196 
— Geneva  particularly  fitted  foi 
bringing  to  maturity  the  Helvetic 
reformation,  180,  181— distinct 
ness  of  Geneva  how  preserved 
a  connexion  with  the  confede 
racy  nevertheless  maintained 
196,  197— independent  in  1032 
the  government  how  divided 
197 — a  struggle  between  the  two 
authorities  in  1120,  continued 
during  ninety- one  years,  after 
which  the  count  of  Savoy  took 
the  place  of  the  count  of  Geneva, 
ib. — in  1444  Savoy  acquired  also 
the  bishopric,  ib. —  the  people, 
thus  opposed  at  once  to  eccle- 
siastical and  to  civil  authority, 
received  from  Berne  the  Helvetic 
reformation,  198. 

Reformation  by  Zuingle,  how 
different  from  that  of  Luther,  iii. 
21,  22  —  Helvetic  reformation 
completed  by  Calvin  in  1541, 
this  why  important,  Geneva  how 
prepared  to  be  its  seat,  how  ac- 
commodated to  it,  22  — Calvin 
how  suited  to  it,  why  established 
in  Geneva,  in  what  circum- 
stances, ib twofold  character 

of  the  reformation,  this  import- 
ant, 23  — Calvin's  system  how 
different  from  Zuingle's,  23,  24 — 
mediums  of  transition  between 
them,  25,  26 — doctrine  of  arbi- 
trary predestination  why  main- 
tained by  Augustine,  unreserved, 
ly  maintained  by  Calvin,  27 — 
parity  of  ministers  why  held  by 


the  Lutheran  church  how  far 
different,  28 — lay  elders  why  ad- 
mitted by  Calvin,  ib.  28  —  dif- 
ferent influences  of  the  two 
churches  on  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope, 29. 

Syphilis  see  Fracastero. 

Syrian  church  in  India,  iii.  58,  note. 

Talmud,    a    commentary    on    the 


Misnah,  two  composed  in  the 
third  century,  one  at  Jerusalem, 
the  other  at  Babylon,  ii.  77,  note. 

Tamerlane  or  Tamer-leng,  i.  42  :  ii. 
215,  371—373. 

Tasso,  iii.  34. 

Tatars,*wi\d  tribes  of  northern  Asia, 
first  collected  into  an  empire  by 
Zingis-khan  in  1202,  ii.  339  — 
invaded  the  Persian  empire  in 
1218,  this  expedient,  compared 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  west- 
ern empire,  i.40 — 42 — the  empire 
of  the  Mogul  Tatars  suppressed 
the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  1258, 
and  was  dismembered  1292,  ii. 
365— three  assaults  on  the  Tatars 
on  western  Europe  received  by 
three  distinct  nations,  339. 

Telescope  invented,  iii.  203. 

Tell,  William,  ii.  187. 

Ten  Jurisdictions,  league  of,  one  of 
the  three  confederacies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Helvetic  ter- 
ritory, ii.  193. 

Tetzel,  iii.  9. 

Teutonic  knights^  ii.  334. 

Theodoric,  founded  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  493,  how 
educated,  not  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting usages,  how  enabled  to 
gratify  his  Gothic  followers,  com- 
pared to  Augustus  Caesar,  Roman 
law,  how  far  respected  by  him, 
i.  45,  46. 

Thirty-nine  Articles^  see  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  see  Becket. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  ii.  104. 


Calvin,   27,  28 — government  of  Tithes  of  the  Clergy,  first  established 


by  a  secular  law  in  788,  advan- 
tage of  the  arrangement,  i.  92. 

Tories,  iii.  381. 

Torricelli,  iii.  35. 

Toulouse,  the  capital  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  southern  France 
founded  in  419,  i.  283— subse- 
quently the  principal  seat  of  the 
troubadours,  ii.  121. 

Tranquebar^  iii.  119,  note. 
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Transubstantiation,  history  of,i.  154, 
note. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  iii.  229. 

Triple  alliance,  iii.  197,  note. 

TroyeS)  treaty  of,  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  England  in 
1420,ii.  242,  291. 

Troubadours,  the  poets  of  southern 
France,  excited  and  guided  by 
the  Arabs  of  Spain,  their  poetry 
lyrical,  ii.  119,  120 — their  influ- 
ence in  generating  modern  poetry, 
126,  127 — -not  distinguished  by 
genius,  causes  of  their  deficiency, 
their  mediocrity  beneficial,  128 
— causes  cooperating  to  secure 
the  other  dialects  of  Europe  from 
being  overborne,  129. 

Trouveurs,  the  poets  of  northern 
France,  influenced  both  by  the 
Germans  and  by  the  Arabs,  and 
in  some  degree  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  ii.  114 — 116 — their  com- 
positions romances,  the  earliest 
referred  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  117. 

Truce  of  God,  nature  and  origin  of, 
i.  121. 

Turffot,  iv.  176,  177,  179. 

Turkey,  extent  and  population  of, 
iii.  464  —opposed  to  Persia  in 
Mohammedanism,  ib. — the  two 
governments  contrasted  in  two 
respects,  ib.  466  —  the  two- 
fold distinction  accommodated  to 
their  respective  positions,  466 — 
duration  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
sophis  accommodated  to  the  re- 
lation between  them,  ib.  467 — 
general  influence  of  Turkey  on 
the  western  states  of  Europe,  its 
special  relation  to  the  German 
empire,  467,  468 — testimony  of 
Busbequius  to  the  agency  of  Per- 
sia, 468 — duration  of  the  prospe- 
rity and  power  of  Turkey  cor- 
respondent to  its  action  upon  the 
German  empire,  ib.  469— Hun- 
gary, Walachia,  and  Moldavia, 
how  considered,  469,  470 — the 


ruder  countries  near  to  the  Adri- 
atic how  considered,  470 — three 
distinct  periods  of  hostility  among 
the  Christian  states  generally 
affecting  the  interest  of  Europes 
ib.  471 — the  Turks  how  far  ac- 
tive against  the  empire  in  the 
first,  471,  472  —  advantageously 
withheld  in  the  second  by  Persia, 
474,  475 — usefully  active  in  the 
third,  475 — Turkey  humbled  by 
the  peace  of  Carlo witz  in  1699, 
this  expedient,  478,  479. 
Turkish  empire,  the  Turks  different 
from  the  Arabs  in  their  character 
and  agency,  ii.  363,364 — Persian 
monarchy  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
formed  from  the  remnant  of  the 
Tatarian  empire  of  Zingis,  365, 
366 — this  sunk  into  decay  in 
1304,  and  the  Ottoman  formed 
from  its  ruins,  366  —  Othman 
leader  of  the  noblest  of  the  Ta- 
tarian tribes,  sultan  of  Iconium 
in  1301 — gave  his  own  name  to 
his  followers,  ib.  367 — Ottomans 
disciplined  by  the  Caramanians, 
367 — their  rudeness  why  conti- 
nued, ib. — why  in  this  respect 
different  from  the  Arabs,  368— 
a  century  from  the  elevation  of 
Othman  filled  by  four  princes  of 
extraordinary  ability,  ib. — reduc- 
tion of  Constantinople  suspended 
fifty-eight  years,  371 —in  J453 
the  result  of  a  contingency,  375 — 
Mohammed  the  captor  and  his 
two  next  successors  all  able  and 
prosperous,  381. 

The  Turkish  power  checked 
by  that  of  Persia  in  1480,  ii.381— 
Selim  I.  in  1517,  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  completed  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  except  only  Wa- 
lachia and  Moldavia,  382—387, 
note — this  accommodated  to  the 
maritime  enterprise  of  Europe, 
383 — Persia  how  saved  from  him, 
ib.  387 — Persia  twice  saved  by 
deaths,  382,  383— the  Turks  con- 
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trasted  to  the  feudal  nations  of 
Europe  in  two  particulars,  dif- 
fering in  one  of  them  from  their 
own  Tatarian  progenitors,  383 — 
the  government  in  some  degree 
controlled  by  the  Oulemah,  and 
thus  fitted  for  its  position  and 
function,  384— the  Turks  con- 
trasted  to  the  Arabs  in  refine- 
ment, 385 — this  difference  suit- 
ed to  their  functions,  386. 

Tycho  Brake,  iii.  125,  134,  note. 

Tyndall's  Bible,  iii.  216,  note. 

Tyrconnell,  iii.  404. 

Undertakers,  iv.  266—271. 
Unigenitus  bull,  iv.  15 1,  note. 
Union  of  Scotland,  iv.  44 — 53. 
Union  of  Ireland,  iv.  310—312. 
United  provinces,see  Dutch  republic 
Uraniberg,  iii.  127. 
Ussher,  James,  archbishop,  iii.  370. 
Utrecht,  treaty   of,  iv.    15—18 — 

imperfect,  80— completed  in  1738 

84,  85. 

Vandals  on  the  last  day  of  406  passed 
from  Italy  into  Gaul,  and  in  409 
proceeded  into  Spain,  whence  in 
429  they  passed  into  Africa,  there, 
as  Arians,  they  chastised  the  or- 
thodox church  of  Africa,  then 
exceedingly  corrupt,  and  in  534, 
being  themselves  corrupted,  were 
overthrown  by  Belisarius,  general 
of  Justinian,  i.  32,  48,  note,  69, 
282,  283— useful  in  their  tem- 
porary occupation  of  Spain,  283. 

Vandyke,  iii.  201. 

Vattel,  iii.  203. 

Venereal  disease,  conveyed  from 
Hispaniola  to  Spain,  first  appear- 
ing at  Barcelona  in  1493,  ii.  441 
— its  influence,  ib.  — •-  poem  of 
Frucastero,  440,  note. 

Venice,  origin  of  in  452,  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  its  government 
how  formed,  mistress  of  the  mari- 
time towns  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia 
in  99 7, connected  with  the  eastern 


empire  to  1123,  marriage  of  the 
doge  with  the  Adriatic  devised 
by  pope  Alexander  III.  in  1167, 
i.  191,  192. 

Virgin  Mary,  origin  and  history  of 
the  worship  of,  i.  26,  note  —  ad- 
vantageous to  social  improve- 
ment, ii.  14,  15. 

Virginia,  iii.  458. 

Visigoths,  the  western  division  of 

.  the  Goths,  permitted  in  376  to 
pass  the  Danube,  and  established 
in  MxBsia,  invaded  Italy  under 
Alaric  in  408,  retired  into  Gaul 
in  412,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Aquitaine  in  419,  and  conquered 
Spain  in  471,i.  12,  284. 

Volta,  iv.  333. 

Voltaire,  xv. 

Vortigern,  see  Gwrtheyrn. 

Vossius,  J.,  iii.  446,  note. 


Waldenses,  so  named  from  the  val- 
lies  of  Piedmont,  in  which  they 
had  been  long  sheltered,  and  from 
which  they  spread  into  France,  ii. 
168,  note. 

Wales,  in  an  undefinable  situation 
in  regard  to  England,  i.  346,  347 
—  its  independence  favoured  by 
the  Norman  barons  of  England, 
347  —  important  to  thesubsistence 
of  the  parties  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, 329  —  Llewellyn's  in- 
vasion of  England  in  support  of 
the  earl  of  Leicester  the  occasion 
of  the  representation  of  cities  and 
boroughs  convened  by  the  latter 
in  1265,  384  —  reduced  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1282,  386. 

Wallace,  William,  iii.  249. 

Waller,  iii.  369. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  iv.  198—200. 

Walsh,  Peter,  iii.  392. 

Warwick,  earl  of,  last  of  the  power- 
ful barons  of  England,  ii.  2% 

Washington,  iv.  147. 

Waterland,  Doctor,  iv.  205,  note. 

Watt,  iv.  335. 
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Wentworth,  iii.  321, 322,  329,  330. 

Wesley,  iv.  205. 

Western  Empire  began  to  decay  at 
the  close  of  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  in  180,  i.  9,  10— extent  of 
the  corruption,  10, 1 1 — suppressed 
by  Odoacer  in  476, 1 1 — testimony 
to  the  importance  of  the  social 
principles  still  subsisting  among 
the  Romans,  9,  note — freedom  of 
modern  governments  not  wholly 
derived  from  the  barbarians,  16, 
17 — republican  constitutions  of 
municipal  communities  restored 
by  Majorian  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  177. 

West  Indies,  revenue  obtained 
thence,  iv.  140. 

Westminster  confession,  iii.  347. 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  concluded  in 
1648,  three  supplementary  trea- 
ties, iii.  149,  150 — parties  con. 
cerned  in  the  negotiation,  150, 
151 — important  that  the  French 
government  should  induce  Swe- 
den not,  like  the  Dutch,  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace,  153  — 
how  that  the  Dutch  should  have 
been  by  Spain  induced  to  do  so, 
152,153 — provisions  of  the  treaty 
conducive  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  policy  of  Europe,  154, 155 — 
failure  of  the  negotiation  in  re- 
gard to  Spain  useful,  how  caused, 
155,  156 — internal  commotions 
of  France  correspondent  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  govern- 


ments of  the  house  of  Austria, 
160 — partial  adjustment  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
162 — this  treaty  the  primary  ad- 
justment of  the  political  relations 
of  Europe,  163,  164.  See  Secret 
Tribunal  of  Westphalia. 

Whigs,  iii.  358—381. 

Whitfield,  iv.  205. 

Wicliffe,  the  patriarch  of  the  re- 
formation, ii.  262—266. 

Wilkes,  iv.  227—231. 

Wollaston,  iv.  333. 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  iii.  206—212. 

Women,  a  future  existence  not  de- 
nied to  them  by  Mohammed, 
origin  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
proof  of  his  contempt  for  them, 
contrary  influence  of  Christianity, 
speculation  on  the  degradation  of 
the  sex  consequent  on  the  preva- 
lence of  Mohammedanism,  and 
its  final  result,  ii.  24,  25. 

Worwoda,  the  name  given  to  a  pa- 
latine in  Poland,  ii.  334,  note. 

Ximenes,  ii.  203,  note. 

Zingis-Jchan,  born  in  1164,  his  his- 
tory and  character,  i.  40,  note,  41. 

Ziska,  the  avenger  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  ii.  170. 

Zurict\vhy  fitted  for  originating  the 
reformation  in  Swisserland,  ii. 
182,  183. 

Zuyder  Zee,  how  formed,  ii.  392. 

Zuingle,  iii.  21. 
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